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CHAPTER  I. 

OEPAETURE  FROM  PARIS — VERlfAILLBS  AND  ITS  BCUOB8 
— TfLEIR  SECRETE — RAMBODILLET — WOODS  AND  WOOD 
CODS —  PLEASURE-GARDENS —  HUNTIXO  AND  BEING 
HUNTED — PROCESSIONS,  AND  THEIR  PROBABLE  EF- 
FECTS->DRB88 —  THE  CHATEAU  AND  ITS  DOUBTFL'L 
WATERS — COUNTRY  TO  CUARTKE8— CATHEDRAL  SPIRES 
— COITAGES    AND    COTTAGE    GARDENS. 

OxE  always  seems  to  enter  Paris,  or  quit  it,  on  a 
fete-day.  This  is  one;  and  if  I  had  not  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  in  my  heart  too,  I  might  say  some- 
thing of  its  holiday  aspect  But  I  was  sad  myself, 
when  we  bid  it  adieu,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  crowd 
made  me  still  sadder ;  so  I  felt  relieved  when  we 
turned  off  from  the  sparkling  alleys  of  the  Champs 
Ely  sees  into  the  well-known-— but  to-day  deserted 
—road  to  Versailles ;  where,  undistracted  by  new 
images,  I  might  indulge  in  recollected  ones. 
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2  DEPARTURE    FROM    PARIS. 

There  is  always  a  queer  sort  of  feel  about  the 
heart,  when  the  moment  comes  to  leave  a  place 
where  one  has  lived  long  and  happily,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  actual  severing  of  home  ties ;  but 
especially  when  we  carry  with  us  that  feeling  of 
doubt  as  to  the  future,  which  uncertain  health 
naturally  communicates  to  the  mind.  Even  the 
grateful,  well-wishing  bow  of  the  porter, — the  last 
whose  face  offers  its  expression  of  concern, — and 
the  cap  off  of  his  little  son,  who  stands  beside  him 
smartened  up  for  the  occasion,  have  something 
touching  in  them ;  they  are  not  the  supple  civi- 
lities of  craving  expectation  anticipating  future 
favours,  but  the  evidence  of  regret, — perhaps  re- 
gard,— ^whose  cause  is  already  in  the  past. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Paris  to  Tours:  one 
that  follows  the  course  of  the  Loire,  passing 
through  its  historical  towns,  and  looking  on  its  le- 
gendary castles ;  and  another,  which  we  have  taken, 
(for  reasons  altogether  unconnected  with  any  thing 
either  of  taste  or  choice,)  through  Rambouillet, 
Chartres,  &c.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are 
several  others ;  but  not  having  journeyed  in  their 
ways,  I  cannot  answer  for  their  being  those  of 
pleasantness. 


VKRSA1LLE8   AKD    ITS    ECHOES.  3 

Every  one  knows,— that  is  to  say  every  one  who 
has  rambled  this  way, — the  often-traversed  road 
from  Paris  to  Versailles,  the  beautiful  bank  of 
Sevres,  the  hills  of  Meudon,  and  the  rich  woods 
of  St.  Cloud.  Not  a  salient  point,  scarcely  a  re- 
treating charm,  in  this  courtly  yet  sylvan  land- 
scape remains  unexplored;  and  English  eyes  are 
as  familiar  with  its  beauty,  as  with  the  perfect 
loveliness  of  Richmond  Hill,  or  the  patrician 
elegance  of  Roehampton ;  so  I  shall  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  without  awakening  the  echoes.  At 
Versailles  the  sky  was  grey  and  still ;  a  sky  put 
together  as  if  to  suit  and  soften  the  effect  of  its 
characteristic  melancholy,  which  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  broad,  inundating  sunshine,  changes  its 
complexional  gloom  into  glare,— -an  arid  though 
gorgeous  glare,  that  brings  out  every  stone,  and 
writes  desertion  on  them  in  gilt  letters. 

I  have  talked  of  not  awakening  the  echoes ;  but 
of  these  second  tongues,  there  are  some  here  which, 
were  they  Irish, — that  is,  answering-ones,  it  might 
be  curious  to  question;  for  they  could  tell  us 
many  a  tale  of  hall  and  bower,  and  one  with  a 
great  moral  lesson  in  it,— one  beginning  in  pomp, 
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4  RAMBOUILLET. 

beauty,  glory,  musk,  embroidery,  gallantry,  and 
prayer, — running  through  all  the  velvet  paths  of  a 
royal  life,  and  all  the  rugged  passages  of  a  mortal 
one,-— from  triumphs  and  almost  heathen  adoration, 
to  defeat  and  utter  loneliness.  Then  merging  into 
another,  these  initiated  echoes  might  follow  that 
also  through  the  zig-zags  of  a  naturally  kind,  but 
feeble  nature,  to  its  last  stage  of  abasement  and 
corruption, — deep  corruption,  from  whose  vile  soil 
sprang  an  immortal  flower,  and  with  it  the  deadly 
tares  which  darkened  its  beauty,  rendering  it  hi- 
deous in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuous  and  the  pitying. 
The  echoes  must  have  made  sad  music  then ;  now 
they  are  silent,  except  when  the  great  waters  play, 
and  then  the  voice  of  wonder,  or  of  glee,  calls  up 
those  vocal  shadows. 

The  country  to  Rambouillet  seemed  insipid, — 
perhaps  I  might  boldly  say,  is,  St.  Cyr  was  on 
our  route,  but  we  passed  it  unknowingly,  with  its 
recollections  of  Esther  and  Athalie,  and  other 
chaste  and  brilliant  devices  with  which  the  antique 
Schehezerade  amused  the  leisure  of  her  admiring 
sultan.  The  first  peep  of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet 
was  disappointing;   it  seemed,  as  we  approached 


b  PLEASURE-GARDENS. 

whether  the  flower-knots  and  straight  pieces  of 
water  spread  out  before  the  palace  are  called  plea- 
sure-grounds;  but  if  they  are,  the  same  words 
have  a  very  different  signification  in  the  Blenheim 
dictionary.  This  is  Chinese  scenery,  where  a  dis- 
located lady,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  might  pad- 
dle about  in  a  painted  skifi^,  and  seem  quite  of  a 
piece  with  her  accompaniments.  Formal  gardens 
hold  their  beauty  less  as  a  possession,  than  a  grant 
on  certain  conditions  of  care  and  nicety,  which 
grant  is  rendered  void  by  neglect.  The  wild 
flowers  and  gadding  branches,  whose  rude  luxu- 
riance accommodates  itself  to  the  ins  and  outs  of 
natural  scenery,  assume,  when  they  find  their  way 
into  a  trim  enclosure,  a  briary  and.  forgotten  aspect 
that  misbecomes  the  quaint  parterre,  shaped  into 
the  precise  counterpart  of  its  opposite  neighbour. 
The  parterres  of  Rambouillet  look  at  this  moment 
foul  and  tangled,  the  palace  varnish  fast  rubbing 
off;  and  neglect,  like  the  brown  paper  of  a  lac- 
quered screen,  begins  to  show  itself  through  the 
crevices.* 

*  When  the  above  was  written,  Rambouillet  belonged  to 
the  state,  and  not  to  the  king.  It  does  so  still ;  but  is  let 
to  a  wealthy  indi?idua1. 


HU.NTIKG    AND    BBIKG   HUNTED.  J 

No  one  comes  here  now,  the  people  tell  us.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  Dix  there  was  rare  hunting  in 
the  forest ;  and  the  jocund  sound  of  the  horn,  and 
the  cheery  clamour  of  the  day-break  sportsman, 
often  routed  tlie  morning  shadows.  But  the 
crowned  Nimrod  hunted  a  day  too  late,  and  was 
run  down  himself  on  that  memorable  third  of 
August,  when  the  men  of  Paris,  laying  violent 
hands  on  all  the  vehicles,  public  or  private,  that 
came  in  their  way,  dislodged  their  occupants  with 
a  civil  speech,  and  a  promise  of  restitution  without 
injury  when  done  with  ;*  then  stuffing  in,  drove 
off  to  Rambouillet  to  set  up  a  new  Jupiter,  and 
hand  the  old  dynasty  out  of  the  kingdom.  Here 
the  Duches&e  de  Berri  bade  adieu  to  the  battered 
remains  of  the  Swiss  guards,  with  a  brusque  *<  au 
revair;^  and  here  b^an  that  famous  steeple-chase, 
that  hedge  and  ditch  gallop,  when  the  old  racer 
was  flung  out,  beaten,  broke  down,  and  erased 
from  the  list  of  running  horses. 

These  things  are  still  the  other  day  of  time,  but 
begin  to  be  the  auld  lang  syne  of  memory.     £x- 

•  A  promise  in  all  cases  (as  we  have  been  assured) 
conscientiously  fulfilled. 
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cept  where  the  high-spirited  duchess,  like  another 
Anjou,  Margarets  it  in  the  west,  shedding  blood 
fruitlessly,  therefore,  even  in  the  sense  of  war, 
unwisely,— exasperating  some,  inspiring  others, 
and  neutralizing  the  effect  of  her  courage  and  per- 
severance, her  noble  and  undeniable  contempt  of 
danger,  by  her  ill  regulated  head-work,  the  old 
stock  seem  as  much  forgotten  at  Gratz,*  as  James 
was  at  St.  Germain.  Whether  the  new  Charles 
Edward  may  find  another  CuUoden,  and  a  luckier 
one  than  the  old,  time  will  tell ;  but  should  the 
royal  exiles  be  inclined  to  superstition,  there  exists 
an  historical  parallel — close  beyond  any  other  on 
record — which  may  well  alarm  them  for  the  issue. 
When  the  Count  de  Montford,  beaten  at  Nantes 
by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Louvre,  his  army  discomfited,  his  cause  hopeless, 
the  heroic  Joan  of  Flanders,  his  undaunted  wife, 
presented  her  infant  son  to  the  people  of  Rennes, 
and  thus  addressed  them  in  the  simple  home  going 
speech  of  the  times.  «<  Haa,  seigneurs !  ne  voiis 
^bahessez  mie  de  Monseigneur,  que  nous  auons 
perdu.  Le  n^estoit  qu^un  homme,  veez  cy  mon 
•  At  least  by  the  volatile  Parisians. 
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petit  en&nt ;  qui  sera  (si  Dieu  plaist)  sod  reetorier, 
et  vous  fern  des  bieos  assez.^ 

Maria  Theresa  did  the  same :  both  were  suc- 
cessful. Perhaps,  had  the  Duchesse  de  Bern  re* 
membered  the  historical  precedent  of  the  illustrious 
countess,  or  the  more  immediate  example  of  her 
own  fair  ancestress,  she  might  have  still  preserved 
for  her  son  the  possession  of  a  crown.  At  least, 
the  chance  was  on  the  cards. 

As  we  entered  Kambouillet,  the  bells  were  tolling 
in  a  procession  of  children  attired,  as  for  their  first 
communion,  in  all  the  coquetry  of  toilette  which 
virgin  white  and  flowers  admitted  of, — veils  float* 
ing,  sa^ea  streaming,  and  red  hands  clasping  the 
prayer-book,  and  contriving  to  grasp  the  well- 
starched  handkerchief  at  the  same  time,  fiefore 
the  children  walked  two  priests,  chaunting  in  the 
deep  cathedral  base ;  behind,  two  others  blowing 
through  the  deeper-toned  bassoon,  whose  grave 
and  gradual  swell  came  on  the  ear  with  a  solemn 
and  almost  threatening  sound,  that  strengthened 
into  something  judicial  and  condemnatory  as  it 
approached.  I  never  hear  this  peculiar  chaunt 
without  thinking  of  the  gone-by  times,  when  nuns 

b3 
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were  buried,  and  heretics  burned  alive, — a  dark 
association,  but  soon  dispelled  by  the  innocent 
faces  of  the  children,  and  the  bustling  piety  of 
their  anxious  friends. 

If  there  were  not  some  distraction,  and  niuch 
vying  in  these  things,  they  would  be  pretty,  and 
even  touching ;  for  children  give  grace  and  interest 
to  all  rituals,  in  which  their  natural  feelings  may  be 
supposed  to  make  them  untutored  actors.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  show  of  devotion  over,  than  the 
young  performers  flew  back  to  their  expecting 
mothers,  to  have  their  sashes  settled  and  their  veils 
arranged ;  and  this  mundane  movement  seemed  to 
make  hypocrisy  of  the  pious  airs  and  expressions 
of  humility,  which  they  had  exhibited  but  a  few 
moments  before.  Yet  still,  as  they  dispersed 
among  the  trees,  or  descended  two  by  two  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  that  graduate  gently  into  the  Pare, 
their  childish  forms  and  innocent-looking  dress 
imaged  purity  very  pleasingly. 

Whether  the  species  of  emulation  engendered 
by  religious  exhibitions,  (I  say  religious  ones,  be- 
cause they  are  almost  the  only  public  shows  in 
which  children  decently  brought  up  are  permitted 
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to  appear,)  be  or  be  not  favourable  to  piety  and 
moral  feeling,  cannot,  I  should  think,  admit  of  a 
question.  The  idea  of  dress,  of  admiration,  of 
rivalship  ;  the  stimulus  of  praise,  the  desire  of  out- 
doing others,  awakened  probably  for  the  first  time, 
mingle  with  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  and  weaken, 
if  they  do  not  wholly  efface  it.  Children  become 
for  the  moment  public  actors,  conscious  of  having 
all  eyes  upon  them,  and  of  course  each  is  desirous 
to  play  the  first  part;  thus  vanity — which  nine 
times  in  ten  engenders  envy, — is  brought  into 
action,  and  the  religious  impression,  which  re- 
tirement would  have  strengthened,  is  probably 
either  perverted  or  destroyed. 

Sometimes  a  religious  ceremony  is  made  an 
instrument  by  which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is 
grafted  into  the  young  mind.  I  recollect  once — 
it  was  the  day  of  the  fete-dieu  at  Montmorenci — 
a  siiarp  little  girl  telling  me  that  the  procession 
was  not  to  pass  along  the  Hermitage  road ;  adding, 
with  a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  **  k  cause  de 
Jean  Jacques,*''  If  there  was  not  more  mercy  in 
heaven  than  man  shows  to  man,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  best  of  us  ?     For  more  than  half  a 
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century  the  body  of  the  sceptic  (if  such  he  really 
was)  has  been  mouldering  in  its  tomb;  and  still  the 
spot  in  which  he  breathed  and  suffered  is  deemed 
— l)ecause  he  breathed  and  suffered  in  it — too  im- 
pure for  the  contact  of  holiness.  How  arrogant  is 
the  piety  of  man ! — man  who  is  forbidden  to  judge, 
lest  he  should  be  judged  in  return.  And  yet  we 
have  had  our  lesson  :  the  divine  founder  of  our 
faith,  he  in  whom  there  could  be  no  sin,  sat  down 
by  the  well-side,  and  talked  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  "  who  worshipped  she  knew  not  what;"" 
and  suffered  Mary  Magdalen,  **  which  was  a  sin- 
ner,''  to  minister  unto  him. 

This  is  a  bell-ringing  place,  but  not  holy,  as 
the  chambermaid  informs  us ;  neither  is  it  other- 
wise, (same  authority);  but  a  kind  of  medium  heat, 
like  the  interjor  of  St.  Peter'^s  at  Rome,  wliich, 
whether  the  snow  falls  or  the  sun  blazes,  always 
preserves  the  same  equal  temperature.  Women 
prodigiously  smart,  but  evidently  no  subscribers 
to  the  Petit  Courtier  des  Datnea^  yet  self-satisfied 
and  happy  in  their  voluminous  borders  standing 
boldly  up  from  their  foreheads,  and  then  branching 
out  like  the  wings  of  a  Madagascar  bat,  as  they 
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could  possibly  be  in  the  last  close  fit  of  the  imagi- 
native Herbault.* 

Drove  through  part  of  the  Pare, — perhaps  not 
the  best  part ;  it  is  green  and  lawny,  but  in  its 
wide  extent  there  are  probably  scenes  much  more 
beautiful  than  those  which  lay  in  our  way,  or  it 
would  not  merit  its  high  reputation.  Not  much  to 
remark  between  Rambouillet  and  Chartres;  at 
Epemon  (I  believe)  nothing ;  at  Maintenon,  a  cha- 
teau with  a  considerable  display  of — stagnant  water 
I  was  going  to  say,  misled  by  its  green  and  yel- 
low stillness;  but  I  believe  it  is  living,  though  it 
makes  no  sign.  This  chateau  was  one  of  the  dona- 
tions of  Louis  Quatorze  to  the  calculating  devotee, 
who  ran  (or  rather  hobbled)  away  from  him  when 
he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  Pious,  placid,  and  moral 
Udy !  who  thoroughly  understood  the  tactics  of 
virtue,  and  possessed  every  ingredient  of  religion 
excepting  its  true  spirit. 

Dull  plains  with  a  distant  belt  of  wood,  and  then 

*  I  forget  in  what  year  Scheffer  painted  his  Clurlotte 
Corday,  which  has  so  completely  revolutionized  the  French 
women's  heads ;  but  I  believe  about  this  time.  Now  they 
are  all  flat  and  compressed,  like  the  Norman  Judith's. 
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duller  ones  without  it.  Dropped  asleep ;  awoke 
the  next  moment, — yellow  fields  and  brown  ones 
alternating ;  hay-making,  too,  but  the  after-grass 
like  dust. 

Another  nap ;  and  then  a  jolt  which  roused  me 
thoroughly.  All  corn,  with  a  splendid  show  of 
poppies  mixing  with  the  quiet  azure  of  the  corn- 
flower. Might,  perchance,  have  shut  my  eyes  again, 
had  they  not  happened  to  light  upon  two  tall  spires, 
looking  grand  and  grave  in  the  distance,  and — I 
thought — like  the  spires  of  a  church  or  college 
(I  forget  which)  that  I  used  to  love  and  admire  in 
Bentley'^s  edition  of  Gray's  Poems.  But  that  was  in 
my  childish  days — a  long  time  ago ;  so  I  cannot  be 
precise,  though  I  well  remember  the  mourning 
cats  with  scarfs  and  hatbands,  and  the  leaden-eyed 
melancholy  which  I  used  to  think  so  divinely 
beautiful. 

The  descent  to  Chartres  varies  the  monotony  of 
the  scene  a  little.  It  has  wood,  and  houses  niched 
in  it,  and  a  long  suburb  of  clay  cottages  and  clay 
walls,  standing  out  in  a  bright  sun,  with  a  comfort- 
able air  which  belongs  more  to  the  sun  than  to  the 
habitations.     These,  though  not  sketch-book  helps. 
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have,  in  the  absence  of  other  beauties,  the  eminent 
one  of  cleanliness.  From  Rambouillet  onwards,  the 
dwelling  of  the  peasant  has  something  of  a  neat 
and  habitable  air :  vines  are  trained,  and  trees  plan- 
ted about  it;  and  the  paths  before  the  door  actually 
swept, —  a  mark  of  nicety  not  always  evident  in 
places  nearer  to  the  capital.  I  do  not  speak  o{ 
these  habitations  as  orderly,  sash-windowed  con- 
cerns; but  as  quiet  homely  huts,  in  which  Gains- 
borough, or  perhaps  Morland,  might,  on  a  soft  be- 
coming day  such  as  this  is,  have  found  something 
pleasant.  I  say  a  becoming  day,  for  humble 
scenery  of  the  cottage  kind  is  a  pastoral  or  a 
pigsty,  just  as  the  sky  pleases. 

But  when  the  sun  does  shine,  what  a  sweet  page 
of  rustic  lore  is  the  cottage-garden !  no  stone  or 
mortar  perfection  of  a  wall — the  mason'^s  glory— 
enclosing  it;  but  its  own  sweet  hedge  blossoming, 
and  blooming,  and  glistening  in  the  bright  sky, 
and  opening  its  pretty  buds  as  if  it  would  say 
'^  thank  you,^**  to  the  warm  air  that  blows  upon  it. 
I  have  always  delighted  in  the  neatly  drilled  beds 
of  peas  and  beans,  the  tufts  of  sage  and  rosemary, 
and  other  plants  esteemed  medicinal  by  their  cul- 
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tivators ;  the  ornamental  rose-l)usIi,  and  tree  of 
luxury — apple  or  pear,  and  never  could  love  fine 
gardens — stiff  ones,  I  mean, — without  one  robin 
redbreast  comer  in  them  ;  where,  if  a  poor  bird 
hops  about,  it  is  from  the  shoulder  of  one  cold 
statue  to  the  head  of  another,  and  the  bee  is  too 
far  away  from  his  hive,  his  thymy  bank,  and  his 
honey-cups,  to  make  frequent  visits.  Pleasure- 
grounds  may  run  into  whims,  if  they  please;  but 
the  dear  old  garden  has  something  sacred  in  its 
homeliness,  which  one  resjx^cts  as  one  does  an  old 
library-chair,  or  a  worm-eaten  folio  that  counts 
ages.  The  velvet  sofa  is  there,  soft  and  gorgeous, 
and  the  morocco  leather  gilt  and  embossed ;  but 
we  are  loath  to  use  them,  and  better  love  the  old 
corner,  and  the  old  leaves  which  open  almost  of 
themselves  at  the  places  we  are  fond  of.  In  a  gar- 
den, every  thing  should  accord  with  the  habitation 
to  which  it  belongs.  Erasmuses  catalogue  of  herbs, 
—  rue,  all-heal,  buglass,  marjoram,  herb  of  life,  &c. 
become  the  gammer *s  scanty  flower-knot,  as  the 
standard  fruit-tree,  the  nectarine-wall,  the  winter- 
walk,  and  the  yew  hedge  do  our  old-fashioned 
manor  house. 
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Chartaes  has  a  large  hot  square,  or  rather  circus, 
all  in  a  blaze  to-day  ;  and  fine  boulevard  walks 
canopied  with  foliage,  and  a  superb  cathedral, 
owner  of  the  two  steeples  already  mentioned.  One 
is  rich  in  the  finely-pierced  and  elaborate  fretwork 
of  gothic  architecture  ;  the  other  stands  beside  it  in 
simpler  guise,  like  a  waiting  gen  tie  woman, — ^no  dis- 
paragement either  to  abigail  or  spire,  for  every  one 
knows  that  though  the  mistress  may  be  the  finest, 
the  maid  is  often  the  fairest  of  the  two ;  and  as  for 
the  steeples,  each  is  esteemed  perfect  in  its  way. 
For  myself,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  rich  light- 
ness of  the  ornamented  one  pleased  me  more  than 
the  heavy  simplicity  of  its  neighbour,  which  may 
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be  bad  taste ;    but  as  my  guide-book  does  not  tell 
me  which  to  admire,  I  must  e^en  run  risks. 

Of  the  interior  of  this  fine  cathedral  I  can  say 
nothing,  not  having  seen  it.  An  accident  has  de- 
barred me  from  what  I  should  consider  as  an  espe- 
cial pleasure,  for  I  greatly  love  old  cathedrals;  they 
are  not  merely  missals,  but  histories  glowingly  il- 
luminated, every  colour  fresh  as  the  Madonna  blue 
on  the  soft  vellum.  When  I  roam  about  their 
venerable  aisles,  and  look  on  their  quaint  monu- 
ments, where  the  knight  of  the  Holy  Land  sleeps  in 
effigy,  his  feet  upon  the  emblematic  lion,  his  head 
upon  the  small  stone  bolster ;  and  by  his  aide  his 
loyal  spouse,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  the 
lion  exchanged  for  the  gentle  and  faithful  grey- 
hound, and  the  countenance  devout  and  penetrated, 
even  in  its  stony  stillness;  my  mind  receives  an 
impression  similar  to  that  which  is  made  on  it  by 
the  perusal  of  Shakspcare's  historical  plays.  The 
lord  cardinals,  the  mitred  churchmen — Canter- 
bury, York,  and  Winchester ;  kings  and  confes- 
sors, queens  who  found  no  shriving  time ;  abbots, 
legates,  coronations,  and  interments, — the  pageants 
of  the  age, — and  those  who  figured  in  them,  rise  up 
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before  me  in  their  living  lineaments;  every  stone 
is  a  record,  every  sculptured  niche  an  illustration  : 
and  this  feeling,  though  deeper  and  more  awakened 
when  the  mind  meditates  the  past  within  the  an- 
tique and  sacred  edifices  of  its  mother-land,  is  still 
powerful  and  present  with  me  in  the  grey  cathedrals 
of  France,  many  of  which  were  erected  during  those 
periods  of  its  history,  when  wars  and  alliances 
brought  this  country  most  in  contact  with  our  own. 
The  cathedral  of  Chartres  is  one  of  the  long  se- 
quency  of  churches  erected  during  the  period  when 
the  English  were  masters  of  many  of  the  south* 
western  provinces  of  France  ;  and  which  mark  the 
time  of  their  lordship  over  possessiohs,  ages  since 
returned  to  a  more  natural  allegiance,  and  show 
proof  of  the  fine  prevailing  taste  in  sacred  archi- 
tecture which  distinguished — what  present  civili- 
zation calls  a  rude  period,  pervading  the  religious 
structures  of  those  olden  days  with  the  sentiment 
as  well  as  the  aspect  of  holiness,  and  giving  to  their 
dark  and  stately  masses  a  power  over  the  mind, 
rarely  produced  by  modern  gorgeousncss,  and 
still  more  rarely  by  modem  meanness — miscalled 
simplicity,—- which  whitewashes  its  barn,  and  with 
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a  horror  of  idolatry  greater  than  even  that  of 
Moses  himself,  allows  no  mark  of  art  or  honour, 
except  the  small  token  of  upholstery  visible  in  the 
stuffed  seats  and  curtained  pews  of  the  parish  aris- 
tocracy. There  is  a  subterraneous  church  under 
the  cathedral,  believed  by  the  people  to  be  an 
ancient  grotto  of  the  druids;  who,  from  the  depths 
of  the  forests  which  once  (according  to  old  writers) 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  prophesied  and 
sacrificed.  But  being  converted  to  Christianity 
by  certain  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  sent  into  Gaul 
by  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards  persecuted  by  their 
Roman  masters,  concealed  themselves  within  this 
same  grotto,  where  they  found  a  place  of  refuge  and 
of  prayer;  and  which, — when  Constantine  brought 
better  times, — became  the  base  of  the  cathedral, 
then  constructed  upon  it  with  remarkable  magni- 
ficence. A  certain  number  of  old  women  called  les 
dames  de  sousterre^  or  lea  sceurs  de  sousterrey 
were  employed  to  take  care  of  it,  and  attend  to  the 
lamps,  &c. ;  the  last  died  (as  we  are  told)  a  short 
time  since,  and  the  office  has  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Still  the  same  bare  and  quiet  country, — with 
now  and  then  a  preponderance  (as  in  many  parts 
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of  Franoe)  of  wide  plains  seeming  to  touch  the 
horizon,  and  giving  what  may  be  called— if  the 
expression  be  not  inadmissible-— di.stance  without 
perspective.  At  Chateaudun,  an  old  castle  looks 
forwards  from  an  abrupt  hill,  with  a  river  at  its 
feet, — a  river  of  many  windings,  that  makes  its  way 
pleasantly  through  a  fertile  valley.  They  tell  me 
this  chateau  has  trap-doors  and  galleries,  chapels, 
tombs,  and  knightly  halls ;  in  short,  all  the  attri- 
bates  of  a  castle  of  gallant  and  courtly  recollec* 
tions,  every  stone  of  whose  pavement  has  doubtless 
been  pressed  by  the  small  footsteps  of  bright  ladies, 
and  the  spurred  heels  of  gallant  cavaliers, — at  least 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  so,  and  to  find  records  in  the 
fancy,  when  one  has  not  time  or  means  to  seek  for 
them  in  the  family  archives.  One  thing  is  however 
wanting,-*-an  article  too  of  necessity  in  a  proper  old 
castle  establishment,~a  ghost.  None  walk  abroad 
here ;  but  ghosts  are  known  to  be  of  solitary  habits, 
preferring  utter  loneliness;  or,  if  sent  on  missions, 
a  t^te-^tete,  to  any  other  form  of  society.  So 
it  is  possible,  that  the  gregarious  taste  of  the 
pOTter's  £amily,  who,  though  six  in  number,  and 
of  both  sexes  and  various  degrees  of  relationship, 
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think  it  most  agreeable  (and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
sociability,  fear  being  entirely  out  of  the  question) 
to  occupy  the  same  dormitory,  may  have  frightened 
them  off  their  ground. 

I  did  once  hear  of  a  ball-room  ghost.  It  was 
the  spectre  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an  Irish  peer ; 
who,  being  ill  and  counselled  not  to  go  to  a  certain 
masquerade,  replied  with  vehemence,  ^^  I  shall  be 
there,  dead  or  alive;"  and  kept  her  word,  for 
(though  she  died  in  the  mean  while)  there  she 
was :  and  some,  who  had  been  at  her  funeral,  saw 
her  walking  up  and  down  in  a  corner  of  the  ball- 
room, which  either  from  the  influence  of  terror, 
or  from  supernatural  hindrance,  none  approached. 
Her  mask  and  domino  were  white ;  but  the  face 
and  form  were  strongly  and  fearfully  visible 
through  them.  It  was  an  eye-witness  who  told  me 
the  story,  believing  it  firmly,  but  denying  his  belief, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Reason  examines,  but 
credulity,  when  questioned,  takes  ofience,  and 
brings  out  its  no  boldly. 

All  the  gens  d^armes,  and  half  the  National 
Guards  of  Chateaudun,  are  gone  to  anticipate 
(which  sometimes  means  create)  an  expected  dig- 
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turbance  in  a  village  two  leagues  off.  At  every 
little  town  on  our  way,  our  passports  are  scrupu- 
lously examined,  and  the  names,  &c.  copied  and 
despatched  to  Paris.  All  travellers  are  submitted 
to  the  same  inspection,  and  consequent  delay.  In 
the  absence  of  the  gens  d^armes,  to  whom  this  busi- 
ness is  especially  entrusted,  a  commissaire  de  police 
waited  on  us  officially.  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  news  from  La  Vendue, — any  thing  that  con- 
firmed the  horrible  report  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri 
having  been  burned  to  death  in  the  Chateau  de  Pen- 
nessaire.  He  replied,  with  much  aang-frmdy  that 
he  had  heard  such  a  rumour,  but  did  not  believe 
it :  he,  for  his  part,  never  believed  rumours ;  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  castle,  much  less 
that  it  had  been  attacked,  or  burned ;  seemed  to 
question  the  existence  of  the  Chouans,  and  rather 
to  consider  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  as  an  agreeable 
phantasmagoria.  He  had  been  too  long  in  the 
army  (he  said)  to  put  faith  in  any  thing,  especially 
things  that  were  printed.  This  ancient  county  of 
Dunois  gave  its  name  to  the  renowned  Count  de 
Dunois,  (the  famous  Bastard  of  Orleans,)  who, 
united  with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  gained  a  great  victory 
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over  our  armies  at  Patay,  and  made  Talbot  pri- 
soner. The  portal  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Saint 
Magdelene  is  mentioned  by  old  historians  as  among 
the  most  ancient  in  France. 

Some  gentle  river  scenery  and  a  pretty  mill  at 
Cloye,  and  just  before  it  a  true  French  chdteau  of 
the  old  style, — Tonerre— or  Trompette— or  Hea- 
ven knows  what,  with  a  rich  bristling  of  all  sorts  of 
tilings  on  and  about  it.  Out  in  the  name,  which 
happens  to  be  Montigny,  though  either  of  mine 
would  do.  As  we  advance,  the  country  becomes 
more  agreeable,  the  surface  more  varied ;  frequent 
wooded  banks,  and  a  general  air  of  pleasantness. 
Country  houses  "  few  and  far  between,**  but  not 
however  like  the  visions  of  angels ;  but  old,  odd 
things,  to  which  the  high  chimneys,  straight  roofs, 
and  supplementary  turrets,  give  an  antique  and 
castellated  air.  Vendome  is  agreeably  placed  on 
the  Loir,  (not  Loirey)  the  same  river  that  looked 
pretty  at  Cloye,  and  which  turns  its  mills  here  in 
the  midst  of  cheerful  scenery.  Remarked  a  church 
porch  curiously  sculptured, — and  more  than  one, 
but  only  in  passing.  Often  the  exterior  of  those 
old  churches  is  the  best  part ;  the  inside  being  not 
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unfrequenUy  whitewashed  and  gaudified  out  of  its 
antique  duskiness.  Vend6iiie  did  once,  and  per- 
haps does  still,  possess  a  famous  abbey — la  Trinitet 
and  in  the  collegial  church  the  tombs  of  its  ancient 
counts;  but  whether  the  revolution  may  have 
spared  or  destroyed  them,  I  know  not.  Town  full 
of  soldiers  and  looking  menacing,  as  if  it  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  La  Vendue.  It  is  probably  to 
its  western  vicinity  that  we  owe  the  show  of  alle- 
giance to  present  circumstances,  which  forces  itself 
into  notice  in  this  country.  The  feeling  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  lie  deep ;  the  fruits  of  the  three 
immortal  days  have  not  ripened  so  rapidly  as  those 
who  sowed  their  seeds  looked  for ;  and  expectation, 
having  long  outrun  performance, — perhaps  possi- 
bility, — sits  down  disappointed  and  repining. 

But  what  days  they  were !  I  have  heard  it 
asked  contemptuously,  and  even  by  Frenchmen, 
^'  Qu Vt-on  fait  de  bien  ?^  But  it  seems  to  me, 
that  a  Frenchman,  be  his  political  creed  what  it 
may, — ^be  he  Carlist,  republican,  or  legitimist, 
^ould  never  hear  those  three  days  named  without 
a  proud  and  reverential  feeling.  For  three  days  a 
great  and  populous  city  remained  without  a  govern-^ 
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xnent,  a  police,  or  a  military  force;  the  people 
sole  and  absolute  rulers ;  power  in  the  hands  of 
poverty,  licence  within  the  reach  of  the  long  re- 
pressed; yet  not  an  outrage  committed,  not  an 
article  of  private  property  purloined  ;  the  stranger 
and  the  feeble  respected,  and  even  hunger  refusing 
to  appease  its  cravings  unlawfully  !  What  a  sub- 
lime page  of  history ! 

And  how  unlike  the  common  course  of  other 
revolutions,  brought  about  by  similar  means.  Pub- 
lic indignation  (alloyed,  perhaps,  in  some  instances 
by  party  spirit  or  individual  views)  pulls  down  an 
edifice  raised  with — it  may  be — mixed  wisdom  and 
unwiseness,  but  placed  in  trust  with  the  weak  or 
the  unfaithful.  The  people,  unaccustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  but  under  the  strong 
influence  of  political  excitement,  lay  their  unqua- 
lified hands  on  the  fragments  which  lie  heaped 
before  them ;  and  without  stopping  to  separate  the 
precious  parts  from  the  rubbish,  either  cast  them 
away,  or  break  them  up  into  distorted  forms. 
The  reckless,  but  often  noble  spirits  who  helped 
mainly  to  unbase  the  edifice,  are  often  buried  un- 
der its  ruins ;  and  those  who  stood  by  and  shouted 
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while  it  rocked  to  its  foundation,  or  set  the  brand 
to  \t&  tottering  walls,  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  wreck,-»not  with  the  calm,  sustained  courage 
of  freed  men,  but  with  the  licentious  violence  of 
manumitted  slaves.  It  was  thus  in  the  old  French 
revolution ;  great  wrongs  were  avenged  by  great 
crimes.  When  the  desolation  has  passed  away, 
then  the  temple  is  again  raised  up ;  but  the  cement 
is  blood,  and  the  base,  ashes. 


I  have  always  had  a  fancy  for  water-mills,  and 
seldom  look  on  one,  if  it  be  attached  to  any 
thing  cottage-like,  without  thinking  of  Ralpli  and 
Fanny,*  and  all  the  charming  illusions  of  my 
first  opera.  On  a  raw  wintry  morning,  a  water- 
mill  may  talk  of  damp  and  rats,  and  other  com- 
fortless things ;  but  on  such  a  day  as  this  is,  its 
cool  gushing  sound  and  spattery  playfulness  are 
delicious  both  to  ear  and  eye.  They  are  frequent 
here;  and  the  towns  being  cheerfully  situated, 
some  on  pleasant  eminences,  and  all  with  cool 
walks  and  foliage  about  them,  give  to  the  general 

•  Widt  Maid  0/ the  Mill. 
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air  of  the  country  (bare  bits  excepted)  a  character, 
which  may  be  pronounced, — at  least  with  the  sky 
of  to-day  on  it, — decidedly  agreeable. 

But  there  is  something  so  happy, — I  might  al- 
most say  so  good,  in  a  lovely  day ;  it  brings  out 
beauty,  as  a  kind  word  does  the  timid  feelings  of 
the  retiring  heart, — so  gently  and  so  sweetly,  that 
we  can  hardly  be  out  of  sorts  even  with  an  un- 
amiable  looking  nature,  (I  was  going  to  say  a 
l)lank  one;  but  nature  is  never  blank,)  when  the 
bright  sun  is  shining  and  the  soft  shadows  play- 
ing on  it ;  and  take  common  pleasantness  to  our 
bosoms,  as  if  we  had  never  followed  higher  idola- 
tries. To-day  the  hedges,  starred  with  innume- 
rable eyes  of  pink  and  daisy ;  the  little  gardens 
tufted  with  sweet  marjoram,  lettuce,  or  purple 
thyme ;  the  currant-bush,  green  elder,  honey- 
suckle, and  other  humble  things,— -buds,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  still  with  their  spring  freshness  on 
them,  create  a  charming  country  feeling  in  the 
mind,  all  the  more  heartfelt  for  its  homeliness. 
This  is  just  the  day  for  the  wild  stream  and  the 
bank  of  violets,  for  the  thrush's  song  and  the  lin- 
net's,  and  for  the  pretty  yellow  wagtail,— -the  little 
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shepherdess  of  the  spring,  who  hops  about  with  its 
bright  pecking  air  among  the  sheep.  In  France, 
a  department  may  be  sometimes  known  by  the 
form  of  its  belfries.  Here  the  thin  tapering  spire 
rises  up  from  a  tuft  of  trees,  or  a  cluster  of  low 
roofs  in  every  village ;  sometimes  a  long  and  steep 
roof,  set  all  over  with  projecting  windows  and 
flanked  with  tall  chimneys,  shows  itself  through  a 
thick  wood,  sending  my  fancy  to  the  chateaux  of 
the  Boccage,  or  Beaupreau,^the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  with  a  Lusignan,  too,  amongst  the  high  defen- 
ders of  its  antique  faith  and  old  allegiance. 

I  can  never  cease  to  admire  the  quiet,  yet 
awakened  spirit,  in  which  the  people  in  France 
convene  for  purposes  either  of  business  or  amuse- 
ment. Fetes  being  things  of  frequent  occurrence, 
are  for  that  very  reason  soberly,  though  really,  en- 
joyed :  the  mass  is  heard,  the  gossip  indulged  in, 
the  southern  farandoule  or  northern  quadrille  per- 
formed, all  with  due  decorum  and  sustained  cheer- 
fulness, but  with  a  total  absence  of  the  giddy  ex- 
citation produced  by  unusual  circumstances;  and 
the  whole  seems  more  like  a  pleasant  and  accus- 
tomed pause  from  labour,  than  an  unexpected  jerk 
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out  of  toil  into  riot,  which  is  too  often  the  cha^ 
racter  of  mirthful  meetings  in  countries  vaunting 
their  morality  more  boldly.  The  market  traffic, 
commonly  a  turbulent  barter  of  commodities,  is 
here  a  quiet  interchange  of  benefits.  We  passed 
through  two  crowded  market-places  to-day,  and 
are  now  entering  a  third, — women  marvellously 
plain,  the  young  looking  old,  and  the  old  brown 
and  glazed  as  gingerbread,  but  models  of  neatness, 
from  the  well-bleached  head-cloth  to  the  tidy  shoe, 
or  clattering  sabot. 

It  is  well  they  are  so,  for  nothing  but  its  neatness 
could  redeem  the  stout  linen  cap — the  French  night- 
cap, as  it  used  to  be  called,  or  the  forehead-binder, 
opposing  its  mass  of  dead  white  to  the  scorched 
and  Glazing  skin,  and  contradicting  all  that  Ovid 
has  said  on  the  subject  of  contrasts.  Nothing  less 
than  a  downright  Hebe  could  stand  it,  and  the 
gods  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  find  a  cup-bearer 
amongst  the  bandle-cloth  and  egg-baskets  which 
we  have  at  this  moment  in  view.  In  Italy  the 
sun  bronzes,  in  France  it  bakes :  the  fishermen  of 
Naples  and  its  coast  are  like  bronze  statues ;  the 
women  too,  of  the  same  class,  often  (though  not 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TOURS — FIRST  EFFECT — SUNSHINE — MOONLIOHT — THF. 
6RBBN  BONNET — NAMES  AND  THEIR  MAGIC — THE  LONG 
AGO — FIRST  IMPRESSIONS PERHAPS  FALSE  ONES — IN- 
FLUENCE   OF    ENGLISH    SOCIETY — SOCIETY. 

The  approach  to  Tours  is  imposing.  The  Loire 
sweeps  by  with  a  calm  and  noble  flow,  deriving 
from  its  own  breadth  and  fulness  the  character  of 
dignity  which  nature  has,  in  this  particular  spot, 
denied  to  its  banks;  for  whatever  may  elsewhere  be 
their  claim  to  lofty  or  romantic  beauty,  here  they 
are  low,  and  but  for  their  fine  and  strong  point, 
the  town  would  be  almost  featureless.  The  scene 
is  however  largely  composed,  and  there  is  a  calm 
Flemish  colouring  about  it  that,  like  the  dewy  soft- 
ness of  a  Swanveldt,  or  an  Ostade,  refreshes  with- 
out exciting  the  fancy.  The  bridge  is  splendid ; 
and  the  ample  river,  the  boats  at  anchor  or  in 
movement,  and  the  architectural  preface  which  the 
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old  towers  put  forth,  form  altogether  a  fair  and 
pleasant  picture,  with  some  green  and  woody  bits 
about  it,  that  rise  agreeably  above  the  general 
tone.  This  seems  poor  praise  for  a  view  which 
has  so  often  been  extolled  to  the  very  skies ;  but  I 
describe  it  as  it  strikes  me,  and  though  my  impres- 
sion may  be  a  wrong  one,  I  cannot  borrow  that  of 
another. 

It  is  true,  that  certain  views  require  certain 
lights ;  and  that  many  change,  like  the  hues  of  a 
drake's  neck,  from  a  ray  to  a  blot,  as  the  sun  shines 
or  darkens  on  them.  If  the  day  be  bright,  an  open 
river-view  is  all  warmth  and  sparkle:  if  the  next 
be  grey,  it  is  cold  and  dull :  we  perceive  that  its 
beauty  was  the  effect  of  a  favourable  casualty, 
and  scarcely  know  it  for  the  same  scene  which  the 
great  sleight-of-hand  master  had  warmed  into  pic- 
ture. Moonlight  is,  however,  the  true  setting  off 
of  calm,  broad,  silvery  scenery,  where  a  river  forms 
the  great  feature,  and  the  dependent  landscape  is 
just  enough  indented  to  throw  down  shadows  on 
its  lucid  bosom  :  the  wide  blue  sky  so  full  of  hope, 
the  earth  of  peacefulness,  the  long  track  of  light, 
compact  yet  broken,  marking  its  starry  way  on  the 
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waters,  and  the  tall  spire  rising  from  its  dark  base 
and  growing  gleamy  in  the  moonshine,  are  sweet 
ingredients  of  which  the  mind  makes  magic. 

Once  upon  a  time, — ^it  was  in  summer  days, 
when  all  things  put  on  their  best  looks,  I  chanced 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  young  lady  (not 
knowing  her)  always  in  the  same  dress,  and  always 
—as  I  thought — with  the  same  pretty,  piquant, 
original  look  which  had  at  first  sight  charmed  my 
fancy.  She  never  changed  her  bonnet ;  it  was  a 
capote  of  bright,  tender,  grasshopper  green,  that 
closed  in  upon  her  small  round  cheek,  just  as  spring 
leaves  might  do  about  a  pretty  pink  flower.  When- 
ever the  little  green  bonnet  was  seen  approaching, 
ray  companions  used  to  say,  ^^Here  comes  your 
beauty  \"  and  I  was  proud  of  my  taste  until  winter 
came,  and  with  it  a  black  velvet  hat, — a  French 
contrivance, — unveiling  the  face,  which  proved  to  be 
a  broad  one,  and  lined  with  a  spread  of  full-blown 
roses,  that  turned  the  tinting  of  the  cheek  to  violet, 
and  seemed  to  enlarge  'a  forehead  which  had  no 
longer  any  shade  upon  it,  and  was  formed  to  look 
bold  without  it.  If  not  an  absolute  red  cabbage, 
hard-cored  and  sturdy,  she  was  at  least  no  longer 
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—''that  river  of  past  times,  so  long  what  might  be 
almost  called  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Franks  and  the  independent 
sovereignties  which,  being  now  amalgamated  with 
it,  form  the  great  kingdom  of  France, — that  gives 
a  powerful  historical  interest  to  this  spot.  Names 
have  often  a  cunning  magic  in  them :  here  the  very 
air  is  full  of  their  power,  full  of  those  ancient  ones 
which  queens  and  noble  ladies  wore  in  honour — or 
otherwise,  but  whose  antique  simplicity  is  so  beau- 
tiful. A  soft  aud  simple  surname  mingles  charm- 
ingly with  a  proud  hereditary  denomination ;  the 
last  (allied  to  old  remembrances)  gives  a  loftiness 
to  the  first,  and  derives  from  it  a  womanly  and 
tender  nai'vet^.  What  proud  yet  loving  names  are 
Mary  Stuart  and  Jane  Grey  !  and  here  Eleanor 
de  Guyenne, — a  proud  yet  gentle  name,  which 
would  have  well  designated  a  purer  spirit  than 
hers  was  who  bore  it ;  Margaret  of  Anjou,  another 
of  the  same  cast  and  appropriation;  Marie  de 
Gronsagues,  whom  Cinq  Mars  loved  and  wooed 
in  the  embowered  shades  of  Chaumont ;  with  other 
intervening  ones  that  make  sweet  music  to  the 
ear,  are  with  us.       The  old  links,  sometimes  of 
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flowersy  tiometiniea  of  iron»  which  .farmerly  united 
us  with  Fnmce,  have  so  blended  die  countrjr  of 
die  Loire  widi  our  historical  recollections.  Chat  it 
has — if  it  be  not  incongruous  to  say  so,-— all  the 
charming  odour  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  thing 
— 4>ur  first  story-book.  Every  spot  here  brings 
back  the  time  when  monarchs  fought  their  own 
battles,  when  history  was  often  poetry,  though 
writtai  in  rough  rhymes,  and  too  often  in  san- 
guinary  characters ;  when  kings — and  not  those  of 
Brentford  either— entered  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
one  at  the  right  hand  door,  the  other  at  the  left,  t0 
talk  away  provinces,  or  barter  kingdoms;  while 
dames—- and  proud  ones— stood  by,  each  backing  her 
party  with  royal  Billingsgate :  the  one  a  cankered 
grandam  and  a  queen,  the  other  **  a  sad  and  pas* 
sionate  lady;^  but  both  inexhausdble  of  speech 
and  rancour,  and  one  of  them  the  most  distressed 
-^nce  Niobe-*-and  lost  of  mothers.* 

But  we  have  more  flappers  here.     Walter  Scott ^ 

has  rebuilt  Plessis  les  Tours  with  a  master  hand 

and  an  enchanted  trowel,  which  will  long  ouda»t 

the  stone  and  mortar  of   the  grand  reliqtiairey 

•  Vide  Shakspeare^a  King  John. 
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Maitre  Pierre,  who  contrived  to  die,  and,  as  it 
happened,  in  that  identical  castle,  though  hung 
over  from  stem  to  stern  with  life  preservers  from 
all  the  shrines  of  Christendom. 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  Tours,  the  chief  city 
of  this  fair  Touraine,  which  presents  itself  like  a 
capital,  with  a  splendid  street  (la  Rue  Roy  ale) 
opening  from  the  bridge  and  traversing  the  heart 
of  what,  but  for  it,  might  be  deemed  an  ordinary 
country  town,  but  to  which  this  great  artery  gives 
life  and  action.  The  first  view  is  striking, — gay, 
handsome,  and  perfectly  metropolitan ;  but  there  is 
something  glaring  about  it,  something  (I  fancied) 
demonstratively  dressy  and  tea-drinking  in  the  street 
groupes,  and  awful  in  the  report  of  a  frequented 
mall  (maily)  still  called  by  its  old-fashioned  name, 
so  full  of  red  heels  and  patches,  where  (as  in  most 
places  of  similar  resort)  the  private  history  of  every 
passing  individual  is  probably  caught  and  spitted 
for  inspection,  as  humane  children  transfix  a  cock- 
chafer, and  where  there  is,  doubtless,  circle  within 
circle,  like  the  filigree  globes  of  an  Indian  toy.  But 
I  have  formed  my  idea  of  Tours  and  its  society  from 
report,  coloured  perhaps  by  prejudice;  and  there  is 
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certainly  something  very  impertinent  in  a  stranger 
like  myself  probabh^ng  and  perhapHng — as  far  as 
in  her  lies — a  place  out  of  its  reputation,  though 
without  any  means  of  judging,  except  those  limited 
ones  afforded  by  a  drive  through  the  streets,  and 
a  lounge  at  the  inn  window.  Perhaps  the  mall  is 
deserted,  the  people  the  best-natured  in  the  world, 
no  tea  drank,  and  dress  at  simplicity  point.  It 
may  be,  that  all  the  household,  fire-side  loving 
deities  who  preside  over  Tours,  may  just  now  be 
railing  at  me  from  their  high  heavens,  and  setting 
me  down  as  an  impudent  empty  blockhead — for 
the  gods  call  names — who  talks  instead  of  inquir- 
ing. Alas  !  what  traveller,  whether  his  journey  be 
to  the  town^s  end,  or  the  world^s  end,  does  not  do 
so  sometimes ! 

Every  place,  however,  has  its  local  physiognomy, 
and  Tours  I  must  think  a  very  decided  one.  It  is 
not  the  usual  physiognomy  of  a  French  provincial 
town,  but  rather  one  that  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  English  population,  and  its 
English  system  of  society ;  both  (as  we  are  told) 
now  on  the  decline,  if  not  almost  extinct. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  how  it  happens,  but  cer- 
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tainly,  notwitlistanding  their  many  sterling  and 
excellent  qualitits^  our  countrymen  do  not  always 
improve  the  spot  on  which,  in  their  foreign  migra- 
tions, they  happen  to  settle.  Inns,  it  is  true,  are 
bettered ;  lodging-houses  become  suddenly  neat, 
carpeted,  and  comfortable ;  shops  brighten  up ; 
the  pastry-cook  who  arranges  ball-suppers,  or  sup- 
plies routs  with  croquignoles  and  orgeat,  refreshes 
the  stale  bonbons  that  have  garnished  his  windows 
for  the  last  half  year,  and  announces  captain''s 
biscuits,  muffins,  and  mince  pies,  according  to  the 
season ;  while  the  milliner,  who  calls  herself  Pari- 
sian, exchanges  her  humble  show  of  pasteboard 
shapes,  for  a  thin  curtain  with  a  mystery  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  and  feathers  behind  it.  Sundry  shops 
difiiise  the  blessings  of  English  drugs,  English 
pencils,  paper,  water  colours,  pins,  cutlery,  &c. ; 
the  butcher  salts  tongues  and  rounds  of  beef 
i  FAnglaise ;  the  baker  makes  English  rolls ;— an 
short,  none  are  altogether  faithful  to  native  talent 
and  invention  except  the  milliner,  whose  goods 
are  always  announced  as  fresli  from  the  capital, 
and  the  patriot  coifieur,  who  still  rajeunits  i 
Finstar  de  Paris. 
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This  flhop-wiDdow  influence  denotes  the  circular 
tion  of  the  golden  good  (or  it  may  be,  evil)  by  the 
British  residents;  and  a  few  individuals  are,  no 
doubt,  permanently  benefited.  But  cupidity  is 
sharpened,  or  excited,  and  of  course  the  spirit 
of  extortion  called  into  play,  to  the  advantage, 
probity  apart,  of  one  in  ten,  and  the  injury  of 
tlie  other  nine.  The  native  inhabitants  let  their 
houses,  and  retire  into  cheaper  quarters;  should 
any  remain,  the  new  comers  take  care  to  make 
society  too  expensive  for  them — indeed  very  often 
for  themselves  also ;  and  so  one  half  are  obliged 
to  sit  below  the  scUt^  or  to  exhaust  their  resources 
in  endeavours  to  obtain  a  post  above  it ;  while 
those  who,  from  assurance  or  some  lucky  casualty, 
keep  the  head  of  the  table,  are  often  the  very  per- 
sons, morally  speaking,  who  ought  to  stand  at 
the  buffet. 

So  say  many  who  have  tried  Tours  as  a  resi- 
dence ;  perhaps  this  say  may  be  the  slander  of  the 
mortified,  for  others  aver  that  %\hen  Tours  was 
an  English  colony,  the  ethics  of  society  were 
conscientiously  practised  there ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  deemed  improper  (if  nut  immoral)  to 
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have  visited  any  one  who  had  not  been  previously 

received  by  Lady  A ,  or  Mrs.  B ,  C , 

or  D ,  who  had  alternately  wedged  them- 
selves into  the  high  seat  of  patronage.  Now 
Tours  is  French  again,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  despair 
of  the  innkeepers,  who  wail  after  their  prey  like 
disappointed  sea-gulls. 

Except  in  the  dear  home  circle,  and  the  charm- 
ing community  of  the  country-house,  the  French 
certainly  understand  society  better  than  we  do. 
With  them  it  is  a  relaxation,  with  us  a  business; 
in  one  country  an  intercourse,  in  another  a  cere* 
monial.  1  speak  generally  ;  not  of  our  more  rare 
and  delightful  exceptions,— charmed  circles  where 
minds  develope  their  riches  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sympathy;  but  of  the  vying  concern,  consequently 
the  cold  and  ceremonious  one,  which  we  too  often 
make  of  it.  High  conversational  people  use  society 
as  a  stage,  aspirants  as  a  stepping-stool ;  the  herd 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  a  means  of  ostentation  : 
but  none  in  any  station  will  receive  their  acquaint- 
ance, unless  they  can  do  so  in  a  way  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  their  neighbours^  means — ^not  their 
own. 
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The  French  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  us :  be 
matters  how  they  may,  they  are  never  embarrassed. 
Small  rooms,  dark  stairs,  furniture  out  at  elbows — 
it  is  all  one.  Even  guests  without  a  name  are 
received  with  the  same  urbanity  as  more  distin- 
guished ones,  if  their  obscuritj^  be  redeemed  by 
good  breeding  and  agreeability ;  but  if  they  can 
narrer^  conter,  or  raconter^  with  tact  and  spirit, 
success  is  certain,  though  unprepared  by  a  pre- 
vious reputation,  which  (they  say)  is  necessary  to 
ensure  it  to  those  who  would  adventure  in  the 
talking  line  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TOURR,  CONTINUED — ADVANTAGES  AND  DRAWBACKS — OLD 
MODES  AND  NEW  ONES — REGRETS — THE  LADY  Or  NAN- 
TUA,  AND  HER  FAN — SAINTS  AND  llIRACLES — THE  CHA- 
TEAU   OF    PLES8IS— HUNTING    AND    HUNTERS — LEGENDS 

— A    SHOW   OFF — THE     RAPPEL — CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 

AND  BIBLES — THE  DWELLINGS  IN  THE  ROCKS — STRIKING 
VIEW  AND  lU MEDIATE  SCENERY — THE  H.iMLtT  IN  THE 
FOREST — COTTAGE    AND    CONSCIENCE  PEACBFULNBS8. 

This  is  Pinkney'^s  paradise ;  and  I  remember  wheo 
a  peep  into  his  camera  lucida  sent  crowds  to  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Loire.  Some  settled  here, 
others  were  disenchanted; — still  Tours  possesses 
such  a  catalogue  of  advantages,  that  it  will  doubt- 
less be  re-peopled  by  fresh  hordes,  as  soon  as  France 
has  accomplished  her  days  of  purification  from 
emeute  and  cholera,  and  can  throw  out  her  feelers, 
and  entice  fresh  flies  into  her  cheerful  bosom.  A 
fine  town,  a  noble  river,  a  pleasant,  cheap,  abun- 
dant country ,«-those  who  know  it  better  than  I  do 
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say,  a  beautiful  one, — with  (according  to  report) 
a  primitive  peasantry,  and  a  peaceful  town  popula- 
tion, are  great  and  reasonable  attractions ;  they  are 
all  united  here,  and  a  dissentient,  like  myself, 
feels  at  a  loss  to  show  cause. 

Tours  is  just  the  sort  of  place  to  make  a  traveller 
—dropping  down  on  it  unawares — clap  his  hands, 
and  cry  O !  and  yet,  for  my  own  particular  plea- 
sure, I  should  prefer  "  the  hollow  valley  of  Bag- 
dad,^ or  any  other  valley, 

"  Lonely,  leafy,  cool,  and  irreen," 

where  the  birds  find  a  pleasant  home,  and  invite 
others  to  it  with  their  sweet  song.  The  jttate 
milieu  of  a  sociable  country  town,  with  its  mo- 
notonous dissipations,  quarrels,  etiquettes,  and 
scandal — its  Paul  Pry's  and  its  Peggy  Pry'^s — its 
gossips'  net-work  thrown  over  and  fastening  down 
mind  and  movement,  and  no  good-natured  mouse 
to  nibble  them  out  again,  would  be  to  me  positive 
wretchedness.  Between  the  individual  liberty^ 
variety,  resources,  and  (to  hermits  like  myself) 
delii^tful  solitude  of  a  capital,  and  the  quiet, 
inestimable  leisure  and  ready  power  of  being  alone 
with  nature  and  telling  her  one^s  unworldly  secrets 
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which  the  downright  country  affords,  my  inclina- 
tions find  no  medium. 

The  gentle  splendour  of  the  Loire, — ^tame  I 
must  think  here,  notwithstanding  its  breadth  and 
copiousness, — ogives  me  a  desire  to  go  along  with  its 
stream,  and  do  justice  to  its  higher  claims.  From 
Orleans  to  Nantes  is  (they  say)  all  picture;  but 
there  is  a  shadow  over  Orleans, — ^it  is  not  a  bright 
word  in  our  history,  1  mean  our  moral  history; 
one  does  not  dwell  on  it,  or  rather  on  the  episode 
of  its  virgin  warrior,  with  pleasure  or  with  pride. 
Rouen  is  still  too  near,  in  thought  at  least,  and 
that  martyrdom  for  which  we,  alas !  and  alas  ! 
furnished  the  faggots. 

In  the  provincial  towns  of  France  that  are  not 
commercial  ones,  there  is  usually  a  character  of 
old-fashionedness,  both  about  the  place  and  the 
people,  which,  by  merely  standing  still  wliile  other 
things  pass  on,  becomes  originality.  At  Tours, 
this  character  seems  completely  effaced;  ladies, 
shops,  equipages,  and  people,  are  all  Parisian— 
to  the  eye  at  least ;  the  capital  at  second  hand, 
and  the  exquisite  gusto  lost  in  the  re-heating.  One 
thing,  however,  there  is  that  never  fails  to  give  an 
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air  of  originality  to  the  popular  meetings  in  France, 
and  that  is  the  costume  of  the  peasants,  never 
quitted  for  the  variations  of  fashion.  Even  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  sumpter  laws 
of  the  village  are  tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  the 
quaint  garb  which  time  has  made  historical  is  pre- 
sented to  us, — not  on  a  pack  of  cards,  or  a  tapestry 
arras,  but  fresh  and  living.  The  markets  of  Paris 
are  still  as  full  of  antique  caps,  blue  petticoats, 
scarlet  jackets,  and  gold  hearts  with  crosses  at 
the  end  of  them,  as  any  in  Bretagne,  Provence, 
or  Normandy.  Women  still  steer  their  stubborn 
cavalry  through  the  brilliant  streets,  seated  be- 
tween their  panniers  of  grapes,  or  baskets  of 
apples,  in  the  short  mantelet  of  whitish  cloth,  for- 
tified with  double  capes  and  bound  with  black, 
just  as  they  may  do  at  Aries  or  Quiberon.  This 
tort  of  variety  exists  at  Tours,  as  in  other  places ; 
but  one  looks  in  vain  for  those  charming  old 
fashions,  so  full  and  reminiscent,  that  still  hold 
their  day  in  many  of  the  remote  and  by-way 
towns,  which  those  who  love  records  find  so  attrac- 
tive ;  and  those  who  do  not,  so  flat. 
I  shall  never  forget   the  heavy  glass-panflled 
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eif^t^ndde  coach,  drawn  by  oxen  and  611ed  with 
ff^y  ladies,  that  in  one  of  our  former  peregrina^ 
tions  came  down  like  a  three-decker  on  our  frail 
modern  machine,  at  the  issue  of  a  crosscountry 
road  in  the  Bourbonnais.  It  was  Doiia  Mercians 
berline,  in  the  old  illustrations  of  Oil  Bias,  point 
for  point;  and  as  it  lumbered  along,  sticking  con- 
scientiously to  the  regular  ruts,  brought  all  the 
intrigues  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  from  the  Eu- 
ropean politics  of  the  count  duke  to  the  home 
ones  of  the  Scipios  and  Fabricios,  back  to  the 
memory. 

The  mind  will  always,  when  a  scene  is  new  to  its 
observation,  hunt  through  it  for  other  novelty,  apd 
repine  when  it  does  not  find  it  there.  In  Englandf 
the  capital  is  every  where;  stage-coaches,  and 
mail-coaches,  and  steam-coaches,  have  levelled  all 
things.  The  slow  waggon,  whose  toiling  progress 
made  a  journey  to  X<ondon  from  a  distant  province 
seem  something  akin  in  difficulty  to  an  East-India 
voyage,  is  as  completely  gone  by  as  Love  in  a 
Village,  or  the  Jolly  Miller;  and  the  DoUy 
Madge  (now  Dora  or  Margaret)  of  the  haoileC, 
fired  with  the  desire  of  seeing  life,  springs  up  on 
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tte  lop  of  Uke  eoftch  in  a  rvgulM*  Oxfohi-ctroBt 
triielte,  with  a  gay  gbod-by  to  hone,  and  a  aod 
of  TeoognitioD  to  the  coachman.  If  a  cottage  i«  to 
be  let  in  a  remote  Tillage,  the  advertisemetit  is 
always  tailed  with  a  notioe  that  ^coaches  pass 
twice  a-day  ;**  if  in  a  popular  one,  ♦♦every  hour;** 
tnd  with  diis  rapid  circulation  of  mind,  its  powers, 
inrentions^  and  improvements,  goes  that  of  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  morals,— the  last  not  always 
the  least  suiceptible  of  fashionable  influence. 

And  alas !  for  the  wassail-bowl  of  buttered  ale, 
or  warm  lambVwool !  It  is  made  over  to  the  farm 
bouse  r  the  glistening  ivy  and  red  holly  berry  fol- 
low its  lead;  the  misletoe  hangs  only  from  smoky 
rafters— at  least  I  fear  so;  and  the  pie,  the  Christ- 
mas pie,  where  is  it  gone  to  ?  Does  it  still  deco- 
rate the  sideboard  of  the  old-fashioned  mansion  ? 
Is  there  still  an  old-fashioned  mansion  proud  of  its 
castle  cX  pie-crust,  within  whose  massive  walls  the 
hugip^  goose,  boneless  and  curiously  seasoned,  en* 
doses  the  finest  turkey  of  the  soil ;  who,  itself  inlaid 
with  ham  and  spices,  makes  room  within  its  hos- 
pitable bosom  for  a  hare,  and  perhaps  a  brace  of 
pheasants,  all  disencumbered  of  their  super^uities, 
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and  in  their  turn  affording  shelter  to  the  smaller 
winged  things,  who,  buried  in  mushrooms  and  other 
dainty  stimulants,  fill  up  the  hollows:  while  the  im- 
mense mass,  steadied— or,  as  the  cooks  say,  settled^ 
in  a  sea  of  savoury  jelly,  yields  its  rich  slices,— in 
which  all  good  things  from  the  goose  down  through 
and  through  to  the  little  birds,  are  marbled  into  a 
tempting  mosaic, — to  the  old-fashioned  appetite 
of  the  morning  sportsman,  or  the  aupper-loving 
crony? 

What  a  pity  that  such  hearty  home-customs 
should  be  sent  down,  like  stale  bread,  to  the  kitch- 
en !  When  I  lived  in  the  country,  I  did  my  best 
for  them ;  and  now  that,  like  Jacob,  *^  I  dwell  in 
the  land  wherein  my  father  was  a  stranger,^  I  still 
insist  on  as  many  pudding,  pancake,  and  crosa-bun 
observances  as  possible. 

But  Paris  influences  do  not  extend  so  far  as  Lon- 
don ones,  and  in  getting  out  of  that  capital,  one 
expects  to  get  away  from  them ;  for  there  are  still 
comers  and  customs  left  in  France  to  delight  the 
eye,  I  may  almost  say  the  heart,— old  usages  and 
tomb-stone  figures,  that  comment  history  and  have 
a  raciness  about  them  that  makes  modem  ones  seem 
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often  spiritkss.     A  griaette  in  an  opposite  shop, 
who  arranges  her  hair  every  two  mimites  in  a 
pocket  looking-glass,  pleases  me  less  (though  really 
pretty)  than  an  old  lady  of  Nantua,  who  once 
made  our  pmnt  ct  view  in  the  same  way  ;  to  wit, 
from  the  inn   window.     Talking  of  old  things 
iyrings  her  before  roe,  as  she  sat  at  the  door  of 
her  dwelling  on  a  gentle  sumnier^s  evening,  in  the 
wired  fly-cap  and  dimity  negligee  of  other  times ; 
her  blooming  maid  standing  behind  her  chair,  the 
quaint  cap  of  the  country  framing  in  her  youthful 
features,  and  in  her  hand  the  ample  fan,— -perhaps 
embellished  on  one  side  with  the  bow^-scene  of 
Cbaatflly,  or  the  Versailles  figure  of  a  courtly 
Clelia,  sideling  her  hoop  along  a  bank  of  roses;  or 
it  Bright  be  with  the  energetic  effigy  of  Madame 
Malbrouk,  waving  her  handkerchief  from  the  top 
of  her  tower,  while  a  mskKL  hdd  up  by  Cupids  over 
her  matronly  head  developes  the  first  line  of  the 
bdlad,  the  Malbrauk,  s^en  va^i-en  guerre^  sung 
bj  a  <}ueen,*  (poor  queen !)  who  heard  it  hummed 
over  the  cradle  of  her  child,  and  fancying  it,  made 
its  melody  European.     The  back  of  the  fan  (only 
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meant  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  proprietor)  had,  I 
know  just  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  it,  two  full- 
blown roses  carelessly  shaded  on  it ;  stalks  crossed, 
leaves  corresponding,  and  two  doves  cooing  on  a 
spray  in  the  middle.  Mistress,  maid,  fan,  fly- 
cap,  and  negligee,  made  altogether  a  group  from 
Moliere, — fresh  too,  and  vivid ;  and  with  a  cer- 
tain courtly  air  about  it,  which  old  modes  are  apt 
to  retain  if  originally  of  a  substantial  cut  and 
quality.  But  in  the  fleeting  fashions  of  the  mo- 
ment there  is  rarely  any  picture  ;  whatever  a 
fashion  may  pass  into  when  time  has  fixed  its 
identity,  its  immediate  associations  must  always 
have  more  of  millinery  than  poetry  about  them. 

In  holier  times,  Tours  was  a  city  of  saints, — ^few 
were  richer  in  pious  men,  or  legends ;  among  many, 
St.  Martin,  and  St.  Gr^ory  were  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable.  St.  Martin,  son  to  the  beautiful  Helen 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  bold  Florus,  king  of 
Hungary,  belongs  as  much  to  the  story-book  as 
to  ecclesiastical  history:  like  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola 
and  others  of  the  calendar,  he  began  life  with 
the  sword;  but  having  bestowed  the  half  of  his 
cloak  on  a  beggar,  who  afterwards  revealed  to  him 
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that  he  was  Jesus  Christ  himself,  laid  it  down  and 
took  up  the  cross.  Gregory  of  Tours,  that  learned 
chronicler  and  edifying  prelate,  modestly  attri- 
buted the  miracles  that  he  himself  performed,  to 
the  marvellous  virtues  belonging  to  a  small  por- 
tion  of  the  dust  of  his  canonized  predecessor, 
which  he  carried  about  him ;  and  so  highly 
venerated  was  his  tomb,  that  when  Pepin  the 
father  of  Charlemagne  was  djring,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  brought  to  it.  Clovis,  too,  heaped 
it  with  precious  gifts,  and  condemned  a  soldier 
to  death  for  having  cut  some  of  the  grass  that 
grew  within  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  famous 
abbey  of  Marmoustier,  founded  by  the  same  St. 
Martin,  that  possessed  the  chapel  of  the  seven 
sleepers.  The  legend  says,  that  seven  nephews  of 
the  saint  having  been  called  in  a  vision  by  their 
already  beatified  uncle,  fell  asleep  (in  the  language 
of  Scripture)  at  the  same  moment,  and  were  buried 
within  its  enclosure.  Of  Marmoustiers,  little  now 
remains ;  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  a  tower,  with  an 
old  house  attached  to  it,  scraped  and  whitewashed, 
and  the  newly  furbished  up  walls  trying  to  make 
the  long  roof  look  modern.     It  is  a  manufactory 
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now  of  something, — I  think  they  said  shot.  We 
stopped  at  the  gate,  perhaps  the  same  at  which 
Louis  de  Tremouille  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
gentlemen  knocked  boldly,  demanding  and  obtain- 
ing from  the  gripe  of  Louis  XI  •  the  estates  of 
which  he  had  been  unlawfully  deprived.  One  is 
obliged  to  call  up  recollections  here,  for  there  is 
nothing  thought-stirring  or  testifying  in  the  place 
itself.  The  small  iron  wicket  exists  no  longer,  and 
tiie  cages  and  oubliettes  have  vanished  with  their 
uses ;  which  vanishing  has  (notwithstanding  what 
I  have  just  now  said)  both  a  thought  and  a  bless- 
ing in  it. 

Fine  forest-hunting  (as  we  are  told)  at  Tours ; 
wolf  and  boar,  and  the  fox-chase  in  perfection, 
flourishing  under  English  patronage,  some  one  said 
who  meditated  a  compliment.  This  was  always  a  fa- 
mous hunting-country.  Louis  the  Twelfth  hunted 
here  with  leopards ;  his  tremendous  predecesscHr  with 
rats ;  or  rather,  when  he  could  no  longer  take  the 
field  himself,  indulged  in  private  rat-hunts  in  his 
own  royal  chfiteau  of  Plessis  ;-~a  sweet  pastime,  and 
withal,  kingly  !  Ladies  have  doubtless  hunted  here 
in  coaches ;  princes  by  torch-light :  there  is  no  end 
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dow,  kioked  out:  and  there  was  Nighty  with  such 
a  star  on  her  forehead !  but  nothing  else :  no 
tramp  of  feet;  no  sodden  opening  of  casements;  no 
bnaong  groupes  forming  simultaneously^ — ^inva- 
liafale  pfecnrsors  of  tumult  in  the  capital ;  all  quiet 
hut  the  drums.  So  1  returned  to  ray  bed,  and 
while  I  lay  there  conjecturing,  came  Sleep,  and  pat 
a  finger  on  each  eydid;  and  when  I  awoke,  tlie 
hotd  was  still  in  its  place,  the  grisette  at  her  shop 
door,  and  the  privil^ed  inn-b^gars  looking  up  at 
the  windows. 

The  cathedral  of  Tours  must  be  interesting,  for 
Mich  things  always  are  so,  more  or  less.  Saint 
Crratieo,  Saint  Lidoire,  and  Saint  Gregory,*  had 
(I  believe)  each  a  hand  in  it ;  but  I,  alas !  have 
put  neither  hand  or  foot.  A  journey  and  a  sprain, 
or  something  in  the  way  of  one,  are  with  me  of  late 
almost  synonymous.  As  soon  as  I  begin  the  first, 
lome  ill-conditioned  pixie  usually  compliments  me 
with  the  second ;  and  though  I  love  old  cathedrals 
as  I  do  old  oaks,  or  old  usages, — that  is  dearly, 
yet  I  am  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  spires 
here^  just  aa  I  tried  to  do  at  Chartres,  and  niore- 

*  The  patron  Mint  of  Toun. 
D  3 
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orer  to  forego  the  sight  of  the  museum,  which  is 
said  to  contain  some  clever  pictures,  and  of  the 
library  with  its  curious  specimens  of  early  prints 
ing  and  precious  manuscripts;    among  whidi  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  family  of  illuminated 
bibles,   the  famous  one  of  Mayenoe,  interesting 
from  its  age  and  unsullied  brightness ;  and  another 
especially  historical,  on  whose  white  vellum  and 
gilt-lettered  page  the  kings  of  France  were  used 
to  take  the  customary  oaths,  as  abbots  and  canons 
of  the  church  of  Saint  Martin.  These  manuscripts 
are  exquisite  toys,  triumphs  of  ultramarine,,  shell 
gold,  and  magical  fingers ;  but  when  one  is  seri- 
ously told  that  a  whole  life  has  been  spent  on  a 
single  volume — ^perhaps  not  even  sufficed  for  its 
completion,  we  feel  disposed  to  ask  if  such  rare  in- 
genuity was  given  for  such   puny  purposes.     In 
the  cathedral  is  a  monument  of  two  childr^i  of 
Charles  the  Eighth,  reputed  beautiful ;  and  which 
was  removed  from  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  at 
the  destruction  of  the  edifice,  of  which  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  tower  of  Charlemagne. 

I  have  seen  too  little  of  this  garden  of  France, 
this  fair  and  fertile  Touraine,  to  judge  of  its  actual 


beauty;  but  that  little  ba^  rather  diMppuiiit^  me. 
Fair  it  is*  and  fertile ;  but  not  of  that  exceeding 
fedrness    which  endues    fertility   with   loveline9$, 
making  the  latent  good  appear,  even  to  the  unpbi- 
knophic  eye^  the  present  beauty.     While  saying 
thisy  1  feel  how  (literally)  audacious  it  would  be  to 
set  up  an  opinion  formed  on  road-side  views,  which 
may,  and  I  should  think  do,  preface  it  unfavour- 
ably; just  as  if  one  were  to  decide  on  national 
character,  or  the  state  of  society  and  morals  in  a 
foreign  land,  by  the  information  collated  during  a 
stay  of  three  or  four  days  at  an  hotel,  even  with  the 
help  of  an  ambassador's  ball,  or  a  banker's  dinner i. 
What  we  have  seen  appears  pleasant,   rather 
than  remarkable;  soft  cottage  scenery,  that  if  it 
were^  spring  time  and  the  fruit-trees  out,  would  be 
one  sheet  of  blossoms ;  neat  hedges  enclosing  neat 
gardens,-*the  whole  country  indeed  a  garden  ;  and 
the  rustic  dwdlings  simple,  rural,  and  just  what 
they  ought  to  be.     The  most  characteristic  dwel- 
lings here  are  not,  however,  the  most  rural ;  they 
are  hollows  in  the  rocks,  where  families  nestle  who 
do  not  love  landlords  or  taxes,  and  who  find  com- 
iiHxUous  habitations  in  these  natural  caverns.     A 


and  fliu'-drawn  spiii*,  loll(»\\>  tlu-  line- 
to  the  left ;  the  ruder  ridge  has  \  illas 
and  gardens  that  spread  out  till  th 
road  that  lies  between  them  and  tin 
first,  the  eye  sees  nothing  in  this  rid 
of  rock ;  but,  as  it  looks  upwards  ai 
something  that  seems  like  a  low  and 
mental  pillar  becomes  visible  among 
stalks,  or  the  patch  of  grass  or  grain 
its  thin  layer  over  its  rugged  surfac 
appears,  perhaps  close  to  it ;  a  third 
tant ;  and  while  we  are  wondering  w] 
be,  and  conjecturing  antiquities,  a 
smoke  rises  up  through  the  tube  of  i 
old  stone-work,  and  discloses  the  sect 
halHtation  under  the  earth.  On  a  c 
tion,  a  small  window — perhaps  two. 


« •  ■       •. ■ 
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perpendicularlj  to  its  highest  poiut,  and  at  others 
breaks  down  into  a  rough  terrace  or  abrupt  de- 
clivity just  above  the  subterraneous  dwelling,  of 
whose  roof  long  grass,  gay  weeds,  or  a  few  stragu 
giing  Tines,  make  a  wild  garden.  These  ready- 
made  habitations  are  abundant  in  the  rocks  of 
Touraine,  and  rarely  (it  is  said)  are  without  inha- 
bitants :  they  are  commodious  and,  strange  to  saj, 
healthy. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  southern  line  of  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  must  not  forget 
the  charming  view  which  it  overlooks,  and  the 
marvellous  light  in  which  we  saw  it.  The  city 
and  its  old  cathedral  darkening  under  a  mass  of 
heavy  summer  clouds,  which  obscured  the  sun 
itself,  but  not  the  beams  that  rayed  out  broadly 
from  beneath  it,  and  sparkled  on  the  wide  river 
and  its  pale  leafy  islands;  all  but  the  town  was 
br^ht, — the  distant  hills,  the  near  fields ;  but  the 
city  sat  heavily  on  its  plains,  and  looked,  in  the 
stilly  darkness  that  hung  upon  it,  as  if  there  was 
not  a  living  soul  within  its  walls.  It  is  from  a 
point  dose  to  a  huge,  staring  ch&teau, — the  most 
conspieuous  thing  on  the  hill,  but  whose  name  has  •* 
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gable  to  the  sun»  another  running  away  from  it 
into  the  apple-trees ;  here  a  hawthorn  bush,  there 
a  broad  stumpy  elder,  flowering  over  the  garden 
wicket.  A  cow  gazed  at  herself  in  a  still  pool, 
and  a  little  boy  lay  on  his  back  beside  her,  looking 
up  at  the  sky ;  the  ground  rose  gently  all  round 
the  hamlet,  and  the  trees  which  grew  on  it  covered 
the  roofs  with  their  shade. 

I  never  saw  a  sweeter  apparition, — and  it  really 
looked  like  one ;  for,  except  the  little  boy,  there 
was  not  a  human  being  visible,— or  audible  either; 
plenty  of  cock-crowing,  and  some  flurried  gabbling 
from  a  dozen  or  so  of  ducks,  who  had  tucked  their 
legs  under  them,  and  were  warming  themselves  on 
a  sunny  spot,  which  they  had  made  puddle  of  by 
the  pooPs  side ;  but  otherwise  a  still  and  sultry  si- 
lence,—the  silence  of  a  summer  noon,  when  the  air 
aeems  heavy  with  sweetness.  If  I  had  been  sud- 
denly asked  for  a  name  for  this  secluded  spot,  I 
should  have  said  Rest ;  the  inhabitants  were  all 
oiut  cutting  wood,  or  gathering  sticks,  or  working 
in  the  distant  fields,  children  and  all ;  and  the  bik 
hies  too, — Dobody  left  behind  but  the  little  boy 
and  an  old  woman,  whom  we  discovered  spinning 
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to  forest  traditions  in  France,  and  tales  of  hunters 
from  Clovis  to  Charles  Dix.  Legends  are  ddiciou^ 
helps  to  scenery,  and  to  the  mind  also ;  for  if  they 
are  not  true  to  the  letter^  they  are  to  the  spirit, 
manners,  pasaons,  and  scale  of  knowledge  of  the 
times  to  which  they  belong.  The  traditionary 
fables  of  a  past  age,  are  perhaps  as  faithful  a  record 
of  die  people  who  believed  in  them,  as  history  is  of 
its  events. 

A  sweet  evening  tempted  us  to  the  window. 
Beneath  it,  the  conductor  of  a  dilig^ice  bundles  in 
his  customers,  amcmg  whom  is  one  very  conspicuous 
package, — an  adventurous  fair,  apparently  under 
her  own  protection ;  and  who,  mounting  up  lightly, 
throws  herself  into  the  cabriolet,  entrusting  the 
care  atancid  blue  mantle,  edged  with  rabbit  skin, 
to  a  fellow-passenger ;  while  she  adjusts  the  mar- 
molte  that  confines  her  blowzy  night-cap,  with  a 
hand  meant  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  simple- 
looking,  man  who  places  himself  beside  her.  Then 
there  is  a  rapid  huddling  on  of  various  draperies, 
and  a  look  up  at  us  with  a  pair  of  southern  eyes, 
and  a  showy  laugh— probably  at  her  own  thoughts, 
for  no  one  seems  to  address  her, — that  displays  a 
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8et  of  large  whhe  teeth  back  to  the  very  wise  ones. 
I  never  saw  any  creature  so  full  of  itaelfy  or  so  satis- 
fied that  all  is  as  it  should  be  for  produdng  effiect. 
Perceiving  that  we  observe  her,  she  turns  round, 
and  gives  us  a  killing  fuU-front  shot,  fluttering 
her  marmotte  with  a  kind  of  half-gay,  half-wicked 
Fomarina  air  inexpressibly  diverting,  and  then  dis- 
appears— meteor  like,  perhaps  to  blase  out  again 
*^  ere  the  owl  hoots,^  as  the  Pboedre  or  Iphigteie 
of  some  village  triteau. 

Went  to  bed  lateish,  and  was  hardly  asleep  when 
some  troops,  on  their  way  to  Nantes  to  frighten  the 
ChouanH,  disembarked  for  refreshment ;  and  with 
such  battle-shouts  and  drumming,  that,  suddenly 
awaking,  I  thought  July  was  come  again.  The 
loud  rappel — so  long  the  Paris  angeluSf  and  too 
familiar  to  be  mistaken,  rattled  as  if  La  Vendue 
was  at  the  gates.  I  started  from  my  bed,  think- 
ing that  the  town  was  up ;  or,  at  least,  that  Sir 
Hugon  of  Tours  was  galloping  about  in  armour, 
(as  is  his  custom  on  summer'^s  nights)  ;  or  that  the 
Grand  Veneur, — the  black  spectre  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau,— had  crossed  the  country  with  his 
phantom  hounds  and  horns ;  and,  opening  the  win- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MONTBAION— COUNTRY    TU    ORMES — MODERN     CHATEAUX 
AND   OLD  ONES — TRAVELLERS*  MISERIES — THE    FLAG  I  £ 

OP     CUTLERY — UNEXPECTED     DELICACY CHATELLE- 

RAULT~EVENING~THE  BLACKSMITH*9  SHOP — STREET 
IIOVBMBNT — CASTLES  OF  POITOU — COTTAGES  ABROAD 
AND  AT  HOME — THE  BLACK  PRINCE,  AND  THE  PRINCE 
OF  DENMARK  —  POITIERS — ITS  CHURCHES  AND  ITS 
BATTLE-PIECE — FEODALISM  IN  ITS  BEAUTY  —  RDVFBC 
— POLITICS  AND  THE  PREFKT — WAR  AND  ITS  ATTRAC- 
TIONS. 

MoNTBAzoN  is  prettily  placed,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,— 41  Julius  Csesar,  as  they  say,  and  a  good 
sketcli-book  thing,— Jooking  down  oa  it.  Stopped 
to  change  horses  before  the  door  of  a  garden-house, 
when  the  wicket  opened  suddenly,  as  the  cavern 
did  to  the  <*  sesame^  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  two 
tier  of  anxious  fiu:es  appeared  filling  up  the  aper- 
ture. Below  were  three  little  French  giris,  tan* 
ned  and  crabbed,  with  swarthy  locks  and  keen. 
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I  never  saw  such  a  bringiog  together  of  ash 
trees,  as  since  we  left  Tours.  The  ash  is  not  a 
generally  diffused  tree,  like  the  oak  or  the  elm,  but 
here  it  is  a  feature  in  the  landscape ;  so  is  the  wal- 
nut, which  at  a  distance  loses  its  graceful  shape, 
and  looks  round  and  formal ;  and  the  cold  poplar, 
dear  to  Flemish  painters,  who  know  how  to  make 
its  compact  and  spiral  form  tell  as  an  element  of 
calmness.  Some  idle  women  came  round  our  car- 
riage at  Ormes,  measuring  us  inquisitively,  with  a 
loitering  yet  anxious  air,  as  if  they  would  have 
given  an  eye  or  a  tooth  each  to  have  known  some- 
thing more  about  us.  The  French  are  curious*-— 
laughably  so  sometimes,  but  not  ill  naturedly. 

Near  to  Ormes  is  a  chfiteau  of  the  Marquis 
d^Argenson,  reputed  one  of  the  finest  in  France. 
We  did  not  see  it ;  one  feels  less  disposed  to  go 
out  of  the  straight  road  to  see  a  modem  chateau, 
than  abdicated  or  ruined  ones:  these  belong  to 
the  romance  of  history.  Of  such,  as  well  as  of 
the  proud  strong-holds,  counting  centuries  yet  still 
equal  to  the  purposes  of  defence,  France  has  a 
large  proportion,  as  of  the  feudal  and  chivalric 
records  which  give  them  interest    When  I  see 
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genuine  fancy  or  poetic  feeling ;  for  to  such  those 
old  memorials,  twice  consecrated— -once  by  time, 
and  once  by  story, — seem  too  sacred  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  profaning  touch  of  beautifiers  and 
repairers. 

No  more  blue  and  silver  jackets  to-day,  but 
post-boys  fresh  from  the  plough,  who  push  their 
cattle  over  the  smooth  roads  as  if  they  were  winged ; 
if  they  were,  it  would  be  flying,  and  now  it  is 
only  next  door  to  it ;  but  I  scarcely  ever  saw  such 
speed.  Met  some  quiet  farmer-looking  men,  jogging 
along  with  pistols  in  their  holsters,  probably  fan- 
cying every  bush  a  Chouan.  Hay-making  again, 
and  grass  of  the  true  Twickenliam  green, — nothing 
parched  but  the  women :  now  and  then  a  white 
sail  glimmering  through  the  trees  tells  us  that  a 
river  is  near,  though  not  in  view, — the  Vienne,  I 
believe,  which  we  have  already  crossed  at  Ormes. 

Travellers^  miseries  are,  in  general,  bad  inns, 
bad  roads,  bad  horses,  and  bad  weather ;  but  the 
misery  here  is  the  cutlery  trade.  Every  idle  girl, 
or  bold  one»  who  prefers  spending  her  time  at  the 
inn-door,  or  on  the  high  way,  to  working  diligently 
at  home,  runs  out  with  a  handful  of  penknives  as 
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produced  an  English  one;  and  la  petite  marckande^ 
turning  away  sorrowfully,  acknowledged   with  i 
sigh   that  English  cutlery    was  the   best  in   the 
world, — she  did  not  know  why  ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
water ;  and  then  she  sighed  again.    I  purchased  i 
pair  of  scissors,  which,  for  the  capability  of  cutting, 
might  as  well  have  been  a  pair  of  snuffers ;  and  so 
got  rid  of  her,  but  not  of  the  cutlery  plague  in 
general.     At  Ormes  a  woman  attacked  us,  saying, 
with  incomparable  effrontery,  that  she  had  come 
from  an  immense  distance  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing us  her  merchandise.     We  said  that  we  were 
already  provided,  but  she  would  take  no  excuse ; 
and  two  unoccupied  post-boys,  who  were  looking 
on,  gave  it  as  their  unbiassed  opinion  that  it  waa  a 
traveller's  duty  to  buy  every  where,   if  it  were 
only  to  stir  trade. 

But  it  was  at  Chatellerault  that  the  plague  was 
at  its  height.  As  we  approached  the  inn,  a  doxen 
women  sprang  upon  us  like  tigers, 

"  Fire  in  each  eye,  and  scuiors  in  each  hand  i" 
and  seizing  the  moment  when  we  stopped  before  it, 
mounted  upon  chairs,  (with  which  they  were  all 
previously  provided*)  and  thrust  the  iDstrumenta  of 
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set  of  large  white  teeth  back  to  the  very  wise  ones. 
I  never  saw  any  creature  so  full  of  itself^  or  so  satis- 
fied that  all  is  as  it  should  be  for  producing  eSect. 
Perceiving  that  we  observe  her,  she  turns  round, 
and  gives  us  a  killing  full-front  shot,  fluttering 
her  marmotte  with  a  kind  of  half-gay,  half-wicked 
Fomarina  air  inexpressibly  diverting,  and  then  dis- 
appears— meteor  like,  perhaps  to  blaze  out  again 
*^  ere  the  owl  hoots,*"  as  the  Phcedre  or  Iphig^nie 
of  some  village  trSteau. 

Went  to  bed  lateish,  and  was  hardly  asleep  when 
some  troops,  on  their  way  to  Nantes  to  frighten  the 
Chouans,  disembarked  for  refreshment ;  and  widi 
such  battle-shouts  and  drumming,  that,  suddenly 
awaking,  I  thought  July  was  come  again.  The 
loud  rappel — so  long  the  Paris  angehiSy  and  too 
familiar  to  be  mistaken,  rattled  as  if  Lia  Vendue 
was  at  the  gates.  I  started  from  my  bed,  blink- 
ing that  the  town  was  up ;  or,  at  least,  that  Sir 
Hugon  of  Tours  was  galloping  about  in  armour, 
(as  is  his  custom  on  summer^s  nights)  ;  or  diat  tlie 
Grand  Veneur, — the  black  spectre  of  the  forest- of 
Fontainbleau, — had  crossed  the  country  with  ids 
phantom  hounds  and  horns;  and,  opening  the  win- 
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in  the  midst  of  her  bee-hivefi(.     Shi5  had  beien  pti»r{ 
paring  her  grandson^s  supper,  she  told  us;  arid' 
that  being  done,  had  sat  down  to  her  wheel  to  afpitf 
till  his  return.    I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  picture 
of  comeliness  and  cottage  comfort,  and  of  wondief, 
too,  at  seeing  us  in  her  rosemary  and  gillyflower 
garden ;    for  no  one  ever  rambled  that  way,  (she' 
said,)  except  now  and  thea  an  autumn  sportsman. 
There  were  no  candles  burned  in  the  hamlet; 
when  evening  darkened,  she  put  by  her  work,  said 
her  prayers,  and  then  went  to  bed  by  the  last  raj^ 
c^  daylight,— in  winter  at  four  o^clock,  or  earlier. 
What  a  beautiful  conscience  the  kind  old  soul 
must  have  had ! 

When  we  turned  away  from  this  pretty,  unex- 
pected scene,  and  had  descended  twenty  paces 
through  the  wood,  we  lost  sight  of  it  entirely ;  aild 
could  hardly  believe  that  tlie  close  trees,  whose 
bratnches  seemed  knit  together,  hid  so  many  honied 
in  their  bosom.  ^ 

And  so,  having  stepped  over  from  Touraine  intio 
Worcestershire,  and,  as  I  find  on  looking  aboiit 
me,  stepped  back  again,  I  shall  pull  off  my  seveir^ 
league  boots,  and  repose  a  little. 
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MONTBAION— COUNTRY  TO  ORMES — MODERN  CUATEAUX 
AND  OLD  ONES — TRAVELLERS*  MISERIES — THE  PLAGUE 
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BATTLE-PIECE  —  FEODALISM  IN  ITS  BEAUTY  —  ROFFBC 
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TIONS. 

MoNTBAZoN  is  prettily  placed,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,— 41  Julius  Caesar,  as  they  say,  and  a  good 
sketch-book  thing, — ^looking  down  on  it.  Stopped 
to  change  horses  before  the  door  of  a  garden-house^ 
when  the  wicket  opened  suddenly,  as  the  cavehi 
did  to  the  <<  sesame^  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  two 
tier  of  anxious  fiu:es  appeared  filling  up  the  aper^ 
ture.  Below  were  three  little  French  girla,  taa^ 
ned  and  crabbed,  with  swarthy  locks  and  keeiiy 
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questioning  eyes;  and,  rising  above  their  shoulders, 
three  others  of  larger  growth,  who  we  fancied  were 
English  ;  one  gem-like  and  striking,  the  others 
white  and  doughy.  There  was  something  very 
innocent  in  the  assurance  with  which  they  stared 
at  us :  a  young  lady  brought  up  at  a  fashionable 
establishment  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing 
for  the  world.  But  simplicity  looks  sometimes  very 
like  impudence,  and  precisely  because  it  has  not  the 
interual  sentiment. 

We  have  now  a  cheerful  and  fertile  country, 
delicately  carpeted  with  the  tender  verdure  of  the 
young  com;  in  the  midst  of  which  fine  trees,  single 
or  grouped,  (oaks  chiefly,)  grow  up  and  give  the 
fields  a  dressed  and  park-like  air.  To  cheerful 
and  fertile  may,  however,  be  added  tame,'  and  as 
yet  monotonous ;  a  little  variety  makes  itself  felt 
as  if  it  was  something  wonderful :  and  to-day, 
when  we  dropped  into  an  oak  dell  with  a  soft 
sjdvan  look  about  it,  I  thought  it  almost  romance, 
and  could  have  fancied  myself  for  an  instant  in  one 
of  tiiose  Surrey  glens  that  run  away  from  the 
high  roadsy  and  seem  all  the  more  lovely  for  their 
coynessJ 
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~  I  neVer  saw  such  a  bringiog  tc^ether  of  ash 
trees,  as  since  we  left  Tours.  The  ash  is  not  a 
generally  diffused  tree,  like  the  oak  or  the  elm,  but 
here  it  is  a  feature  in  the  landscape ;  so  is  the  wal- 
nut, which  at  a  distance  loses  its  graceful  shape, 
and  looks  round  and  formal ;  and  the  cold  poplar, 
dear  to  Flemish  painters,  who  know  how  to  make 
its  compact  and  spiral  form  tell  as  an  element  of 
calmness.  Some  idle  women  came  round  our  car- 
riage at  Ormes,  measuring  us  inquisitivdy,  with  a 
loitering  yet  anxious  air,  as  if  they  would  hav^ 
given  an  eye  or  a  tooth  each  to  have  known  soine> 
thing  more  about  us.  The  French  are  curious^'-^ 
laughably  so  sometimes,  but  not  ill  naturedly. 

Near  to  Ormes  is  a  chfiteau  oi  the  Marquis 
d^Argenson,  reputed  one  of  the  finest  in  Franet. 
We  did  not  see  it ;  one  feels  less  disposed  to  go 
out  of  the  straight  road  to  see  a  modem  chateau^ 
than  abdicated  or  ruined  ones:  these  bdon^  to 
the  romance  of  history.  Of  sudi,  as  well  as'cf 
the  proud  strong-holds,  counting  centuries  yet4it]U 
equal  to  the  purposes  of  defence,  France  hasia 
large  proportion,  as  of  the  feudal  and  dbivdfie 
records  which  give  them  interest.    Wten  I  ate 
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these  old  towers,  mj  &Bey.inake8  aslory  far  tliem 
eo^<e  tio«;  aad  then  I  find  another  in  nty 
memory  which  ctispboes  it,  sometimet  pleM«Qtl)s 
at  others  with  unwelcome  roughness.  But  still  I 
say,  blesfiingB  on  those  whose  true  taste  preserves 
old  things  in  their  old  forms !  who  leave  xAd  recol- 
lections in  their  old  niches,  and  who  do  not  thmk 
it  necessary  to  repair,  and  paint,  and  decorate, 
oatil  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  know  their  favoorite 
hannts;  and,  missing  the  antique  and  suUen  eo- 
looring  of  time,  and  the  congenial  loneliness  never 
before  broken  in  upon  by  the  noise  of  masonry:;, 
stalk  off  indignantly,  taking  with  them  the  power 
which  bekmgs  to  supernatural  associations,— -the 
awe  of  their  possible,  or,  at  least,  willingly-ima- 
gioed  presence.  For  who,  in  wandering  through 
the  old  domains  of  history  and  romance^  would 
wish  to  dismiss  the  thought  of  their  being  still 
tenanted  by  the  unseen  spirits  of  those  whose 
names  and  deeds  lie  holily  upon  them  ?  Who 
would  acoqpt  the  change  of  modem  finery  for  the 
go^geoua  dream  of  imagination,  or  the  necromancy 
oCaMMSory  ?  None,  certainly,  of  meditative  mind, 
iaio <who0e  deep  thought  the  dead  enter;  none  of 
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genuine  fancy  or  poetic  feeling ;  for  to  such  those 
old  memorials,  twice  consecrated-— once  by  time, 
and  once  by  story, — seem  too  sacred  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  profaning  touch  of  beautifiers  and 
repairers. 

No  more  blue  and  silver  jackets  to-day,  but 
post-boys  fresh  from  the  plough,  who  push  their 
cattle  over  the  smooth  roads  as  if  they  were  winged ; 
if  they  were,  it  would  be  flying,  and  now  it  Is 
only  next  door  to  it ;  but  I  scarcely  ever  saw  such 
speed.  Met  some  quiet  farmer-looking  men,  jogging 
along  with  pistols  in  their  holsters,  probably  fan<- 
cying  every  bush  a  Chouan.  Hay-making  again, 
and  grass  of  the  true  Twickenliam  green, — nothing 
parched  but  the  women :  now  and  then  a  white 
sail  glimmering  through  the  trees  tells  us  that  a 
river  is  near,  though  not  in  view, — the  Vienne,  I 
believe,  which  we  have  already  crossed  at  Ormea. 

Travellers'  miseries  are,  in  general,  bad  inns, 
bad  roads,  bad  horses,  and  bad  weather ;  but  the 
misery  here  is  the  cutlery  trade.  Every  idle  girl, 
or  bold  one,  who  prefers  spending  her  time  at  the 
inn-door,  or  on  the  high  way,  to  working  diligently 
at  home,  runs  out  with  a  handful  of  penkiUTea  as 
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Uunt  as  Peter  Pindar^s  razors,  or  half-andozen 
pair  of  rigid  scissors,  to  persecute  the  unfortunate 
stranger,  whose  ill-luck  may  have  thrown  him  in 
her  way*  If  you  stand  on  a  balcony,  she  will  fly 
up  stairs  to  you ;  if  you  get  into  a  carriage,  she 
will  fasten  on  the  step, — perhaps  jump  in,  or  force 
you  to  carte  and  tierce  with  her  through  the  win- 
dow, till  in  despair  you  buy  ofi^  her  perseverance, 
fi>r  wear  it  out  you  cannot. 

At  Tours,  an  humble  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced, I  thought,  a  conscious  intruder.     *^  Cest 
la  petite  marchande  de  lliotel,^  said  the  waiter. 
I  tried  to  escape,  but  could  not;  and  la  petite 
muirckande  pushed  in  with  her  awful  case  of  cut- 
lery.    I  expected,  from  the  introductory  ybrmuZe, 
jKxne  tripping  thing  of  sixteen,  easily  got  rid  of ; 
when  a  staid,  middle-aged  body  presented  herself, 
but  the  tongue  was  still  in  its  teens,  running  as  if 
on  its  first  wheels,  and  alas  !  no  chance  of  a  break 
down.    *^  Madame  must  certainly  want  a  pair  of 
scissors,  probably  a  large  one ;  or  a  very  small,  or 
a  pocket  size :  perhaps  a  knife — a  penknife,  ivory, 
tortoiseshell,  or  mother-of-pearl ;  or  a  jardiniere^ 
with  three  blades,  a  file,  and  a  corkscrew.^    L- 
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produced  an  English  one;  and  la  petite  marchande^ 
turning  away  sorrowfully,  acknowledged  with  a 
sigh  that  English  cutlery  was  the  best  in  the 
worldi — she  did  not  know  why  ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
water ;  and  then  she  sighed  again.  I  purchased  a 
pair  of  scissors,  which,  for  the  capability  of  cutting, 
might  as  well  have  been  a  pair  of  snuiFers ;  and  so 
got  rid  of  her,  but  not  of  the  cutlery  plague  in 
general.  At  Ormes  a  woman  attacked  us,  sayings 
with  incomparable  effrontery,  that  she  had  come 
from  an  immense  distance  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing us  her  merchandise.  We  said  that  we  were 
already  provided,  but  she  would  take  no  excuse ; 
and  two  unoccupied  post-boys,  who  were  looking 
on,  gave  it  as  their  unbiassed  opinion  that  it  was  a 
traveller's  duty  to  buy  every  where,  if  it  were 
only  to  stir  trade. 

But  it  was  at  Chatellerault  that  the  plague  was 
at  its  height.  As  we  approached  the  inn,  a  doaen 
women  sprang  upon  us  like  tigers, 

"  Fire  in  each  eye,  and  tctnort  in  each  hand ;" 
and  seizing  the  moment  when  we  stopped  before  it, 
mounted  upon  chairs,  (with  which  they  were  all 
previously  provided,)  and  thrust  the  instrumenta  of 
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mai^yrdom  into  we  carriage,  witti  fierce  and  threat- 
ening gestures  that  bdied  their  pedtioDing  words ; 
while  a  chorus  of  voices  screamed  out  **  Knives, 
raJEors,  corkscrews! — a  superb  pair  of  scissors  for 
fwo  francs,  a  magnificent  leverette  for  fifty  sous  !^ 
Then  the  scissors  at  twenty — ^fifteen — twelve,  and 
Ae  **  jolie  leverette^  tumbling  down  through  the 
decimals  to  eight.  **  Take  it  for  eight,^  bawled 
ttue  Yeodor  in  a  tone  of  angry  despair,  **  ma  jolie 
levierette  f** — ^it  was  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

Amongst  those  turbulent  matrons — ^for  such 
tbey  seemed  to  be,  was  an  elderly  woman  whose 
<|uiet,  uncomplaining  look  interested  me :  so  when 
ih  were  housed,  I  beckoned  to  her  from  the  window ; 
snd  having  talked  with  her  a  little,  and  found  her 
to  be  (as  I  had  expected)  a  decent  and  very  neces- 
ntous  person,  put  a  trifle  into  her  box,  for  which 
iBe  appeared  extremely  grateful.  But  with  a 
i^Seacy  rare  in  such  cases,  would  have  insisted 
on  my  selecting  something  from  her  store  in  return; 
nor  could  I  disengage  myself  from  her  entreaties 
ti&  r  had  accepted  a  small  penknife. 

It  Was  a  pretty  trait,  and  showed  a  character 
whfeli  neither  distress,    nor  evil  contact,    could 
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sharpen  into  rapaciousness  ;  and  which,  in  a  sphere 
more  favourable  to  its  developement,  might  have 
expanded  into  something  noble.  How  many  beau- 
tiful natures  have  been  crushed  by  poverty  and 
care,  whicli  culture  and  kindness  might  have  nou- 
rished into  strength  and  beauty!  This  thought 
brought  others,  and  I  condemned  myself  for  having 
judged  the  poor  scissor- vendors  too  harshly,  with- 
out reflecting  how  severely  protracted  distress  tries, 
and  how  often  it  finally  warps,  the  best  instructed 
and  most  improved  minds. 

But  an  old  woman  who  hobbled  up  stairs,  when 
we  ordered  tea,  with  a  skillet  in  which  were  de- 
posited five  or  six  spoonsful  of  hot  sour  milk,  was 
not  so  charitably  disposed  towards  them ;  they 
were  flaneurs^  she  said,  who  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction.  I  thought  the  word  fla- 
neur (literally  lounger)  singularly  applied  to  these 
poor  souls:  it  put  me  in  mind  of  an  Irish  beggiap- 
woman,  whom  I  once  heard  asking  alms  at  a  idkip- 
door  for  ^'a  poor  dissolute  cripple,**'  meaning  a 
deformed  baby  that  she  held  in  her  arms.  In  the 
last  case,  the  t.  e.  was  obviously  desokUe;  but  the 
flaneur  was  only  <<  vocal  to  the  intelligent.*^ 


We  find  the  Vienne  again  at  Cbatellerault,  flow« 
ing  under  a  handaome  stone  bridge,  and  making  an 
agreeable  picture.  Its  smooth  surface  is  covered 
with  country  craft.  Long  boats,  of  a  graceful  form 
with  square  sails,  spread  out  their  whiteness  in  the 
erening  sun,  catching  the  lights  which,  intercepted 
bjr  higher  objects  no  longer,  sparkle  on  the  cur- 
rent ;  while  a  water-cart,  with  its  patient  horse  up 
to  the  shoulders  in  the  river,  and  three  grey  post- 
ers knee-deep  in  a  shallower  part,  lashing  at  the 
flies  with  their  long  tails,  help  out  a  quiet  evening 
scene,  transparently  coloured ;  to  which  the  white 
bouses  on  the  oppsoite  quay,  with  their  light  gird- 
ling of  vine*leave8,  give  an  agreeable  finish. 

But  the  people  here  are  the  best  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. Before  a  blacksmith^'s  shop,  that  happens  to 
be  in  froDt  of  our  windows,  a  group  is  at  this  mo- 
ment formed,  which  would  give  pleasant  work  to  a 
quiek-aketching  pencil.  Two  rough  horses,  with 
higb-padded  saddles,  compose  its  centre;  one  is 
held  by  a  woman  in  the  wide-lappeted  cap  of  the 
country,  her  smoothly-divided  black  hair  appear- 
ing under  it,  and  a  bright  mixture  of  blue  and 
scarlet  forming  the  prominent  hues  of  her  dress, 

V  2 
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A  rott3,  who  had  just  diBmounted  from  the  other 
bea8t,**wild,  olive-coloured,  and  picturesque  as  t 
Spanish  muleteer,  leans  against  a  post ;  and  while 
the  blacksmith^s  operation  is  going  on,  gives  a  past- 
ing word  to  a  venerable  elder  mounted  on  a  fine 
mule,  and  inserted  between  two  well^stuffed  bales 
that  swell  up  before  and  behind  him.  His  beaver 
is  aristocratically  large,  his  coat  pale  fawn-colour, 
waistcoat  light  blue,  and  stockings  a  pure  country 
white.  While  they  talk,  the  horse  is  shod ;  and 
the  woman,  springing  up  like  the  false  Teresa 
Panza  on  her  steed,  throws  one  leg  over  the  saddle, 
and  fixing  herself  firmly  in  the  seat,  unfolds  a  large 
cloth  petticoat,  split  up  behind  and  before^  ties  it 
on,  and  letting  it  fall  over  each  side,  presents  the 
most  decent  appearance  possible* 

Charming  <dd  carriages ;  an  inappreciable  demi- 
fortunes'*  as  large  as  a  town  coach  and  a  half,  just 
passes,  drawn  by  a  superb  mule ;  and  in  it  a  fair 
creature  reading  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  others, 
with  a  full-blown  rose — a  natural  one— Jn  her  hair. 
CartSi  all  drawn  by  oxen ;  no  horses,  were  Uiey.ns 

*  A  light  landso,  chariot^  or  other  family  veUde,  dtawn 
by  one  liorte* 


plamp  and  mottled  as  the  best  ever  turned  out  by 
Subena^  could  become  a  country  cast  as  oxen  do. 
Horsefly— fine  ones  especially,  seem  misapplied  when 
used  fcx*  the  slow  purposes  of  agriculture:  oxen 
are  the  cattle  of  the  ileld,  as  horses  are  of  the 
desert,  though  we  have  tamed  them  down  to  the 
stall  and  the  harness.  Every  moment  some  meny 
liasie^  or  grave  dame,  jogs,  by  on  her  mule,  the 
qdit  petticoat  thrown  scrupulously  over  her  mus- 
cular proportions,  and  a  freight  of  brooms  or  other 
household  articles  strapped  behind ;  for  this  being 
SMU^Let-day,  all  are  purchasers.  Two  girk  on  one 
bdvse,  both  very  smart  and  one  pretty,  with  a  lap* 
peted  onatron  brown  and  ilerce  as  a  Cherokee 
diief  m  the  van,  trot  down  the  street  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  the  girls  chattering  like  two  plotting  mag- 
fies,  and  the  matron  every  now  and  then  turning 
feMind  her  copper-coloured  visage  to  see  that  all  is 
V^bt,  and  the  green  doth  petticoat  duly  arranged. 
-  To^y,  oak-woods  and  oak-copses,  and  the 
pSfk-Uke  air  which  we  sometimes  remarked  yester- 
day^ and  which  the  fashion  of  pUnting  single  trees 
in  the  midst  of  vast  unenclosed  fields  often  gives  to 
country,  continued ;  hamlets  in  woody  wpaU^ 
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and  chateaux  scattered  about,  and  flanked  with 
turrets  like  an  old-fashioned  cruet-stand.  The 
high  nobility  of  Poitou  are  faithful  Carlists,  and 
live  feudally  within  their  unmodemised  domains, 
in  the  fond  indulgence  of  hope,  or  the  fruitless  one 
of  regret.  Neighbour  to  the  Boccage,  in  position 
as  in  sentiment,  the  lord  is  still  chief;  and  the  vas- 
sal faithful  aud  devoted,  happy  in  the  protection 
which  he  feels  ready  to  repay  with  life,  and  proud 
of  his  fealty  as  others  of  their  independence. 

I  love  a  cottage,  or  a  farm-house,  in  the  midst 
of  fields,  with  the  corn  at  the  door,  and  the  apple- 
trees  beside  it.  We  saw  many  such  in  Touraine ; 
but,  generaUy  speaking,  single  habitations  are  not 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  French  peasant,  who  is 
gregarious,  and  prefers  the  stony  and  stringy  vil- 
lage, where  the  social  virtues  can  be  duly  exer- 
cised ;  where  there  are  talkers,  and  listeners,  and 
winter-evening  gatherings  at  one  neighbour's  or 
another,  till  each  has  provided  room,  light,  and 
fuel,  in  his  turn.  The  lonely  cottage,  (whose  sim- 
ple inhabitants  little  dream  of  the  romantic  fancies 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  their  rude  dwelling,)  or 
the  cheerful  one,  flower-hung  and  sunny,  with  the 
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morning  dew  sparkling  on  its  tbatch)  are  not  the 
common  country  dwellings  of  France,  though  the 
last  are  oftener  met  with  in  the  part  we  have 
recently  passed  through,  than  in  any  other  that  I 
can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind.  I  have  talked  of 
cottages,  but  even  the  best  here  are  seldom  like  our 
home  ones,  with  the  garden-fence  of  hawthorn,  and 
the  small  garden  itself  dressed  out  in  stocks  and 
sweet- wiUiams,  and  the  bower  of  woodbine  all 
clammy  with  honey-dew,  and  set  round  with  sober 
scabious,  and  that  pretty  blue  flower  which  may, 
perhaps,  have  a  gentler  name  than  devil -in-the- 
bush— the  one  I  used  to  know  it  by  in  my  child- 
hood; and  the  black  currant  and  full-blossomed 
syringa^  whose  leaf  tastes,  as  the  gammers  say,  like 

cucumber. 
Yet  this  is  pleasant  scenery ,^-or  seems  so  to  us, 

wboy  having  looked  long  at  pavement  and  town 

treesy  and  put  up  with  the  lilacs  and  laburnums  of  a 

Champs  Elys^es  garden,  find  a  charm  in  the  aspect 

of  the  country  which,  like  the  sense  of  being  to  a 

free  and  healthfully  organized  mind,  is  in  itself 

enjoyment.     Besides,  where  there  are  no  reooUec- 

ik>n8  of  a  higher  kind,  the  eye  contents  itself  with 
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little,  ffiid  cheerful  mediocrity  spreads  out  its  means 
effectually. 

This  historical  Poitiers  (which  has  do  higher  re- 
putation now  for  beauty  than  in  the  time  of  Madame 
de  Motteville,  and  a  very  poor  one  too  for  clean- 
liness) is  charmingly  approached.  At  one  side 
rocks  and  woods,  with  cottages  hung  about  in 
them,  and  a  wild  luxuriance  of  parasitical  vegeta^ 
tion  over-running  the  stony  masses ;  at  the  other, 
the  Clain  gliding  through  tufted  banks  and  flowery 
meadows.  Thought  of  the  old  wars  of  France  and 
England,  and,  as  matter  of  course,  of  the  Black 
Prince,  whose  ¥nld  and  gloomy  appellation  suited 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  its  savage  though 
romantic  spirit.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
out  what  there  is  in  this  same  name,  that  always 
makes  my  fancy  bestow  the  attribute  of  youth  upon 
its  possessor.  History  talks  of  forty  and  some  odd 
years ;  but  I  can  never  push  the  dark-armoured 
hero  beyond  the  romantic  point  of  eight  or  nine 
and  twenty.  The  sound  of  the  Black  Prince  never 
will  come  to  my  ear  with  a  grey  hair  in  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  Hamlet ;  but  this  is  a  more  genend 
feeling,  for  who  ever  believed,  even  on  his  own 
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autbority-o-or  acquieacenoe^  for  be  neyer^eontm^ 
diets  the  grave-digger, — that  he  had  calendarifid 
thirty  years ;  or  on  his  inother''s,  that  he  was  <*:fat 
and  scant  ot  breath  ;*'  or  ever  fancied  him  other 
than  a  youth  recent  from  Wittenberg, — thought- 
fu]^  philosophizing,  sometimes  sad,  but  still  the 
young  prince,  and  almost  student :  which  illusion 
must  be  owing  to  something  in  his  name ;  for, 
thoi^h  it  is  true  that  his  uncle  talks  of  school,  yet 
so  does  he  himself  of  three  and  twenty  years  ago 
as  of  a  fresh  recollection  :  so  one  may  be  allowed 
to  balance  the  other,  even  without  the  mature 
additions  of  fat  and  shortwindedness. 

Saw  little  or  nothing  of  Poitiers, — ^little  even  of 
its  general  appearance,  and  nothing  of  its  Roman 
relics,  its  amphitheatre,  or  other  fragments ;  nothing 
of  its  vast  cathedral,  its  ancient  churches— Ste.  Ba> 
d^oode,  St.  Hilaire,  and  St.  John ;  all  (as  it  is 
said)  exceedingly  curious ;  as  being  amongst  the 
earliest  specimens  of  sacred  architecture;  but  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  is  deemed  the 
most  remarkable.  These  old  churches,  in  the  early 
goHoo  Lambardo  style,  or  in  that  which  came  before 
it, — simple  and  even  sometimes  rude  within,  but 
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overcharged  externally  with  statues,  bassi  relievi, 
rich  tracery,  elaborate  fret- work,  scrolls,  foliage, 
rosettes,  columns  twisted,  fluted,  knotted,  growing 
out  of  the  backs  of  beasts  such  as  Ezekiel  dreamed 
of,  are  often  fuller  of  interest  than  the  more  elegant 
structures  of  later  times.  However,  the  day  being 
hopelessly  wet,  and  our  way  merely  skirting  the 
town,  we  have  left  its  sights  for  a  future  occasion  ;* 
but  it  seemed  well  perched,  and  to  one  who,  like 
myself,  is  a  lover  of  battered  old  towns  and  high- 
spirited  recollections,  curious  and  interesting. 

About  five  or  six  leagues  from  Poitiers,  and  on 
the  river  Vonne,  is  the  little  town  of  Lusignan, 
famous  once  for  its  castle  known  in  history,  and  to 
which  the  fairy  Melusina, — a  most  remarkable  per- 
son, at  once  serpent  and  woman,  daughter,  as  she 
is  called  by  some,  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  or 
of  the  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  as  she  is 
styled  by  others,  but  always  princess  and  magi- 
cian,—has  given  a  romantic  celebrity;  and  two 

*  And  another  has  since  presented  itself;  when  its  ec- 
clesiastical treasures  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  pr^fet,  to  whose  politeness  and  intelligence  we 
were  much  indebted. 
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leagues  from  the  town  are  the  pkuos  of  Mauper- 
tuis  (no  longer  however  known  by  that  name,) 
where  the  great  battle  of  Poitiers  was  fought ,  and 
the  king  of  France  made  prisoner.  There  rang 
the  cry  of  Montjoie — St.  Denis !  answered  by  that 
of  St.  George — Guyenne  !  and  there  did  the  Black 
Prince  speak  so  wisely  and  plausibly  to  his  some- 
what disheartened  army,  (then  preparing  for  the 
battle,)  that  they  were  reconfortia.  There  fell  the 
Oriflamme,  and  a  great  spirit  with  it  ;*  and  many 
thousand  valiant  nlen  found  passage  for  their  souls 
that  day ! 

The  ultra-carliat  character  of  the  country,  and 
its  vicinity  to  La  Vendee,  sharpen  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  most  provokingly.  Such  a  passport 
scrutiny  as  we  have  to  go  through  at  every  ham- 
let !  just  as  if  we  were  the  old  Bourbons  them- 
seves, — we  who  are  as  innocent  of  Charles  Dix  as 
we  are  of  Pharamond.  Remarked  at  Couhe  some 
very  pretty  girls,  with  oval  faces  and  sparkling 
eyes;  women  much  better  looking  than  in  the 
Paris  direction  :  no  more  bulbous  noses,  but  a  ^ne 
drawn  gentility  of  features,  and  a  soft  and  very 

•  Geoffrey  de  Charuey. 
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agreeable  southern  colouring.  A  rich  country  on- 
wards, wide  fields  of  waving  grain ;  and  the  most 
splendid  chestnuts  imaginable,  vying  in  magnitude 
and  beauty  with  the  oak,  and  opposing  their  deep 
and  full-bodied  green  to  the  pale  transparent  ver- 
dure of  the  walnut.  Surface  agreeably  varied  with 
frequent  hills,  softly  wooded  in  the  distance. 

Still  too  near  to  La  Vendue ;  big  looks  and 
blustering  every  where.  At  Chaunay,  a  soldier  of 
the  Garde  Urbaine,  petticoated  like  a  Drury-lane 
centurion,  barred  our  passage  with  fixed  bayonet, 
eyeing  us  suspiciously,  and  rather  as  if  he  had  pri- 
vate reasons  for  believing  us  dangerous  characters. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  oneself  touching  on  this 
country  of  *^  the  West,^  without  a  feeling  of  respect, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  one  of  actual  sympathy. 
There  was  so  much  good  faith  and  hearty  courage 
in  the  old  Vendeans  of — ^93,  that  however  opinioDS 
may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  their 
beautiful  devotion  to  it,— a  devotion  of  sacrifice 
offered  in  perfect  faith, — must  ever  be  remembered 
with  honour. 

Whether  the  Chouans  of  the  present  day  are  of 
the  same  stock,  feeling  the  same  intense  sentiment 
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of  aUegiance,  fighting  with  the  ume  unity  of  hearts 
and  purpose;  or  whether,  as  their  enemies  will 
hare  it,  a  robber  spirit  of  gain,  or  an  assassin  one 
of  vengeance,  has  in  too  many  instances  dfs^ 
[riaced  the  original  holiness  of  belief  and  motive, 
I  am  not  competent  to  decide.  But  the  old  Ven- 
deans,  those  brave  peasants  who  had  become  war- 
riors from  faith  and  love,  who  left  their  fields 
ontilled  to  gird  oa  the  sword  and  follow  their  lord, 
or  their  lord^s  children,  to  the  battle,  were  <^  an 
undoubted  mould.  They  had  never  quitted  the 
sbdter  of  their  woods,  had  never  been  any  thing 
but  quiet  burghers  of  the  forest ;  yet  went  out 
boldly  to  fight  for  the  cross  of  their  faith,  which 
their  pastors  told  them  was  in  danger,  and  for  the 
childfen  of  Saint  Louis,  to  whom  they  had  sworn 
fealty ;  and  whose  chief  they  in  their  simplicity 
itill,  perhaps,  imagined  giving  laws  under  the  great 
oak  of  Vincennes  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  the 
boly  Evangelist  on  his  knee,  and  his  royal  mantle, 
wrought  over  with  golden  bees,  on  his  kingly 
shoulders. 

I  am  no  politician ;  but  I  can  hardly  imaj^ne 
any  one  of  a  fine  and  admiring  mind,  however  op-' 
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posed  its  views  and  feelings  may  be  to  the  views 
and  feelings  which  actuated  this  ardent  and  pri* 
mitive  people,  reading  the  charming  memoirs  of 
Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelin  without  a  sentiment 
that  joins  itself  to  the  simple  and  pious  enthusiasm 
of  those  new  crusaders  of  the  west ;  or  approaching 
a  spot,  where  the  sweet  and  secluded  aspect  of 
nature  was  fellowed  by  the  pure  lives  of  those  who 
were  nursed  in  its  bosom,  without  lingering  for  a 
moment  in  thought,  perhaps  in  fondness,  on  its 
story. 

But  little  of  the  romance  of  war  now  remains ; 
of  its  parade,  however,  we  have  more  than  enough. 
Peace  is  my  delight,  but  the  apparel  of  strife 
meets  the  eye  every  where.  Even  here  at  Ruffec^ 
drums  rattle,  trumpets  sound,  troops  change  quar- 
ters, pr^fets  compliment  commanders,  and  com- 
manders extol  prefets,  each  sprinkling  his  oration 
with  a  few  loyal  allusions  to  keep  the  next  door 
neighbours  in  order.  A  review  has  just  now  taken 
place;  and  by  and  by  there  will  be  a  dinner,— a 
loyal,  patriotic,  mixed  monarchy  dinner,  in  which 
of  course,  as  this  inn  of  Ruffec  has  a  high  gas- 
troDomic  reputation,  all  the  produce  of  the  hot 
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south  will  be  set  forth  scientifically.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  troops  defile  before  Monsieur  le  Pr^fet, 
who  nods  approbation,  graciously  overlooking  the 
ill-assorted  appearance  of  the  country  lads,  who 
have  wedged  themselves  into  the  ranks  in  thehr 
flapped  hats  and  short  jackets,— mountain  free» 
hooters  rather  than  soldiers  in  the  outward  man, 
and  probably  much  more  like  the  real  William 
Tell,  than  the  Austrian  officer  with  hessdan  boots 
and  ostrich  feather,  who  represents  that  brave 
peasant,  not  only  at  opera-houses  in  general,  but 
on  the  walls  and  sign  posts  of  his  own  native  Swit- 
zerland. 

And  now  the  show  is  over :  the  pr^fet  has 
made  his  last  speech,  and  the  people,  tossing  up 
their  hats  in  the  air,  shout  **  Vive  notre  prrfet  ?^ 
upon  which  his  honour,  a  natural  man  I  suppose, 
waves  his  beaver,  and  huzzas  with  the  crowd. 

In  these  and  similar  consolations,  (such  as  they 
are,)  the  calamities  of  war  are  often  forgotten ;  and 
though  the  story  which  the  high-spirited  boy  hears 
from  his  maimed  father  may  be  a  sorrowful  one;  or 
more  sad  still,  the  one  with  which  a  widowed  mother 
checks  for  a  little  while  the  riotous  current  of  his 
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young  blood,  and  tames  it  into  not  unsweet,  though 
premature  staidness,  still  the  drum  and  the  trum- 
pet— and  alas !  the  fringe  and  the  feather,  will  ex- 
cite those  who  have  ardour,  and  seduce  those  who 
have  vanity.  If  to  defend  that  which  is  dear  and 
sacred, — the  palladium  of  liberty  or  the  home  of 
love,  so  be  it, — and  may  blessings  go  with  them  ! 
but  if  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  vice  and  pipe-day 
in  the  barracks  of  a  country  town,  or  wear  out  life, 
perhaps  lose  it,  on  a  distant  and  pestilential  shore, 
Co  forfeit  the  reality  of  independence,  and  be  flog- 
ged out  of  the  sentiment  of  honour, — better  to 
labour  in  the  fields,  and  die  in  peace  amongst  them. 
To  all  which  the  answer  is,  and  ever  will  be  this, 
— there  are  certain  things  that  must  be  done,  and 
people  must  be  found,  bought,  coaxed,  or  excited 
to  do  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  KVB  OP  ST.  JOHN — AJXGOVhEUE — A  MITRBD  MU8B 
AND  A  60SSIPIN0  CHAMBKR-M AID^-PAM ILT  CUSTOMS — 
THE  IMITATIVE  FACULTY — DESCRNT  FROM  ANOOULEMB 
— CAYIONAC  —  FBTB-DIBU — TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  CAN- 
TA8 — THE  BOUQUETS  OF  THB  FETB-DIEU — THE  EFFECT 
OF  THE  CERBMONT  ON  THE  MIND — OUR  NEIGHBOUR — 
ANTICIPATIONS  —  CUBZAC  —  THE  FERRY-BOAT  AND  ITS 
CARGO — BORDEAUX  AND  OLD  ITALY. 

Every  house  from  Ruffec  to  Angouleme  is  gar- 
nished with  green  boughs  in  honour  of  St.  John. 
There  is  no  saint  in  the  calendar  whose  fete  is 
kept  with  such  sweet  and  simple  testimonials,  as 
those  which  custom  has  consecrated  to  the  eve  of 
St.  John, — the  patron  of  shepherds,  the  particular 
saint  of  the  valleys  and  the  hills ;  he  who  preached 
in  the  desert,  whose  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair, 
and  his  meat  locusts  and  wild  honey.  I  would  not 
tell  to  every  one  all  that  I  think  of  when  I  hear 
the  canticle  of  St.  Ambrosius  sung  by  the  shep- 
herds;   and  see   the  bonfires  on  the  mountains. 
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or  along  the  still  sea- shore,  and  look  at  the  chil- 
dren dancing  round  them,  and  the  flames  blazing 
or  dying  on  the  sky,  or  scattering  their  uncertain 
fire  from  some  lonesome  strand  in  stars  upon  the 
summer^s  evening  sea.  The  boughs  and  nosegays, 
too,  tied  up  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  hung  upon 
the  doors  to  keep  the  witches  out,  have  something 
innocent  and  believing  in  them  that  delights  my 
heart ;  and  so  do  the  rustic  gatherings — more  fre- 
quent on  this  night  than  on  any  other  of  the  year, 
where  piety  is  cheerful,  and  the  young  spirit  of 
festivity  remembers  in  the  midst  of  its  enjoyment 
that  it  is  a  holy  eve, — the  vigil  of  his  birth  who 
came  to  bear  record. 

As  we  advance  towards  Angouleme,  we  get  amongst 
vines,  but  not  amongst  vineyards :  there  are  few  re- 
gular ones;  grain  and  vines  alternate  like  the  stripes 
of  a  ribbon.  Many  small  woods  and  scattered  trees, 
but  the  fine  single  ones  have  staid  behind  with  the 
god  Mars,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  more  at  present. 
The  town  of  Angouleme  is  next  door  to  the  sky. 
I  can  only  judge  of  it  from  the  dull  specimen  of  the 
faubourg  in  which  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste  happens 
to  be  situated ;  but  I  should  think  it  must  be  finely 
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placed.  It  has  a  view,— a  celebrated  one,  over  the 
vaUey  of  the  Char,  and  which  all  travellers  (we  are 
told)  run  up  to  see ;  but  as  the  ascent  is  out  of  the 
question  for  me  this  evening,  I  shall  quietly  wait 
the  opinion  of  my  advanced  guard. .  Wide  and 
showy,  is  the  report ;  from  which  I  conclude,  that 
its  beauties  have  more  of  display  than  interest,  and 
very  possibly  may  be  doing  them  injustice,  for  the 
country  is  rich  and  varied,  and  a  soft  landscape 
opens  beneath,  which  the  town  domineers  epis- 
copaliy. 

This  word  episcopal,  which  so  especially  suits 
those  lofty  sites,  where  the  cathedral  has  outlived 
the  castle,  and  the  priest  the  cliieftain,  recals  to  my 
mind  that  pious  bishop— 4ind  afterwards  saint — 
of  Angouleme,*  who,  being  also  a  poet,  wrote  a 
certain  allegory,  entitled  Ptpee,  au  la  Chaaae  du 
Dieu  d*  Amour;  in  which  Beauty  is  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Queen  of  Love,  Youth  her  ambassador, 
Espoir  de  Jouir  her  grand  falconer,  Hardiesse 
her  counsellor,  and  D^duit  Joyeux  her  matire 
dTkdiel.  The  path  to  her  Chateau  de  Plaisauce  is 
by  the  Verger  d 'Amour,  the  road  De  TEsperance, 

*  St.  Gelais,  Bidhop  of  Angouleme. 
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the  forest  De  Gracieux  D^sirs;  but  the  stag  who 
ha«run  away  with  her  heart,  (which  he  wean  on  his 
antlers)  lurks  in  the  Buisson  de  Tristesse.  Such 
were  the  laudable  recreations  of  a  mitred  muse  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Nothing, 
in  those  good  days  of  the  church,  was  considered 
unseemly,  unless  it  was  heretical;  nothing  either 
of  speech  or  action  was  prohibited  to  the  faithful ; 
while  a  careless  word,  or  a  thought  falsely  inter- 
preted, ensured  to  the  suspected  the  honours  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  has 
a  high  reputation  amongst  the  old  churches  of 
France;  but  I  can  vouch  for  nothing  but  my  fau- 
bourg,— my  knowledge  of  Angouleme  extending 
no  farther.  It  must  have  a  fine  look  out,  but  seems 
a  still  place, — no  longer  the  Angouleme  of  the  M 
rejoicing  times  when  the  Black  Prince  held  his 
court  there,  with  **  grand  foison  de  Cheualiers  el 
d^Escuyers  ;^  but  it  is  not  without  its  attractionsi 
and  rare  ones  too,  if  what  a  communicative  cham- 
bermaid who  runs  in  and  out  much  oftener  thaa 
necessary,  informs  me  be  true;  for,  aocording 
to  her  account,  the  ladies  of  Angoul&me  are  sin- 
gularly beautiful;  fresh,  too,  as  May-dew,  and 
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who  set  the  jet  d^eau  in  the  garden  playing  in 
honour  of  his  arrival,  for  he  had  been  out  all  dav 
on  duty  as  a  National  Guard.  When  I  met  her 
just  now,  and  observed,  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing, that  this  was  a  great  holiday,  she  replied, 
"  Oui,  Madame,  c'est  la  fete  de  mon  mari,''  evi- 
dently thinking  more  of  her  husband  than  of  the 
saint.  I  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  graceful 
way  in  which  this  loving  wife  presented  her  little 
daughter  to  me,  and  with  her  general  manners ; 
good  breeding,  and  even  refinement,  are  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  France  where  one  does  not  ex- 
actly expect  to  find  them  ;  but  a  want  of  habitual 
delicacy  sometimes  surprises  one  less  pleasingly. 

There  is  one  faculty  very  remarkably  developed 
in  almost  every  French  woman ;  and  that  is,  the 
power  of  adjusting  herself  to  any  change  which 
chance  may  make  in  her  position.  I  recollect  a 
foreigner  once  saying,  when  a  very  beautiful,  girl 
in  humble  life  was  the  subject  of  conversation, 
**  She  is  able  to  be  a  duchess  :^  almost  every  young 
woman  in  France,  who  is  not  of  the  downright 
hardworking  class,  is  able  to  be  a  duchess,  should 
the  opportunity  offer ;  at  least  as  far  as  the  power 
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to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left  the  town  making  a 
btepping-tttone  to  the  sky,  its  girdle  of  walls  sup- 
ported on  rocks,  and  its  rocks  on  slopes  of  ver- 
dure. Down  below,  a  rich  country  with  soft  woody 
ridges  and  cheerful  fields,  in  which  the  sweet, 
pleasant  work  of  hay-making  is  going  on :  as  we 
advance,  some  pretty  bits,  and  some  meagre  ones; 
but  the  last  not  often.  The  meadows,  hedges, 
and  single  trees,  make  us  think  of  England  ;  and 
the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  green  nooks  and  under 
the  looping  briars,  of  many  things  which 

If  present. 
Would  be  pleasant ; 
But  being  gone. 
Make  moan. 

Another  touch  of  England :— -cows  feeding  at 
liberty  in  the  fields,  or  browsing  among  the  tufts 
of  purple  thyme,  that  glow  like  amethysts  on  the 
banks  by  the  road-side  I  have  often  regretted 
that  the  sight  of  cattle,  free  from  the  trammels  of 
the  girl  and  the  string,  should  be  so  rare  a  feature 
in  French  landscape,  that  when  it  does  present 
itself  it  is  noticed  rather  as  a  remarkable  one.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  parts 
of  France,  but  in  many. 
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June  2Sth.  Arrived  at  Cavignac  (a  village  and 
a  poste)  in  the  midst  of  the  fete-dieu«  Streets 
strewed  with  rushes,  large  nosegays  of  the  show- 
lent  flowers,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and 
attached  to  every  door,  reposoirs  at  decent  inter- 
vals, and  the  whole  population  in  movement.  At 
the  grand  reposoir  was  erected  in  front  of  the  poet- 
bouse,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  solemnity ;  and  if 
it  lacked  the  measured  pomp  and  lofty  ceremonial 
which  wealth  and  power  confer  on  the  same  rite  at 
Paris,  the  deficiency  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  spirit  and  originality  of  the  picture. 

First  came  the  devout  women  of  the  village, 
with  stern  and  reproving  countenances ;  and  over 
their  heads  shawls  so  disposed,  as  to  take  the  fold 
which  the  old  painters  give  to  the  veil  of  the  Ma- 
donna. At  each  side  of  these  holy  personages 
moved  a  confused  crowd  of  female  peasants,  each 
with  a  very  white  and  very  wide  cap ;  on  the  front 
of  which  a  handkerchief,  largely  folded  and  of  the 
most  glowing  colours,  was  laid  flatly,  so  as  to  ad- 
vance from  the  forehead  and  throw  a  shade  on  the 
face.  As  the  procession  approached  the  reposoir, 
all  knelt  down,  the  women  forming  a  crescent  at 
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each  ride,  and  spreading  the  ground  with  their 
ample  garments  of  yellow,  dark  green,  deep  azure, 
and  that  full  matchless  red  which  so  brightly 
vivifies  the  dress  of  the  French  peasant. 

At  the  other  side  were  the  men,  more  closely 
grouped,  old  ones  chiefly  and  bald,  with  clasped 
hands  and    believing  countenances ;    rimple    and 
pious  rustics,  whose  hearty  faith  was  (I  thought) 
more  edifying  than  the  conventional  drone  of  the 
officiating  priests.     But  the  women  were  the  rich 
bits  of  the  picture,  kneeling   with    their  tanned 
hands  clasped  together,  and  their  dark,  and  some- 
times very  striking  faces  inclined  downwards  under 
the  shade  of  the  folded  handkerchief.     One  very 
young  girl,  sunned  into  a  rich  copper-colour,  but 
with  fine  expressive  features,  and  a  grave  devo- 
tional air  that  contrasted  ringularly  with  her  aliih 
and  childish  figure,  was  the  very  Egyptian  Mary 
of  Carravagio.     Altogether,  the  lights  ■  and  sha- 
dows, grouping  and  efiect,  were  admirable. 

But  here  ended  the  picture,  and  the  interest ; 
all  the  rest  was  profanely  paltry.  An  old  man, 
with  two  dustman^s  bells,  out  of  which  he  strudk 
moat  inappropriate  muric,  preceded  the  statndard 
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of  the  cross ;  two  children  followed^  dretted  like 
mummers,  one  holding   a   toOette  pincushion,— 
though  dishevelled, — and  otherwise  arranged,  to 
image   Mary  Magdalen;    the  other,  a  trumpery 
glass  box,  with  a  sixpenny  nativity  in  wax  in  it, 
but  evidently,  by  a  fragment  of  sheepskin  pending 
from  the  shoulders  and  a  distracted  desert  wave 
given  to  the  hair,  himself  the  representative  of 
the  Biq>tist.     Then  came  a  rabble  of  boys,  some 
in  dirty  surplices,  others  bare-footed,  regulated  by 
a  young  priest  more  noisy  even  than  his  flock ; 
and  enclosing  the  whole,  a  double  file  of  patches 
in  their  working  jackets,  with  rusty  fire-locks  on 
their  shoulders^     The  commander  of  the  faithful 
alone  wore  a  uniform,  and  flouridied  his  sword 
in  the  teeth  of  his  ragged  r^ment ;  the   chief 
OBagistcate  wore  a  sw<Nrd  also,  and  a  tri-coloured 
icarf,  in  which  last  fashion  he  was  followed  by 
Us  adjunct,  who,  being  a  proper  Sancho  Panza 
and  sorely  encumbered  with  flesh,  could  not  con- 
veniently kneels    so  squatted  down  on  a  mound 
in  froDt  €i  the  more  supple  pietists,  like  a  Man- 
darin on  the  lid  of  a  tea-pot« 
Aa  to  the  troc^s,  they  had  quite  enough  to  do 
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to  take  care  of  their  fire-locks  and  personal  safety, 
without  thinking  of  their  devotions ;  but  the  cchii- 
mander  was  edifying.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  the  Egyptian  Marys  and  Elizabeths, 
with  the  women  of  Endor — ^for  there  was  more 
than  one  witch  amongst  them — ^had  disappeared  ; 
the  mistress  of  the  poste  and  her  handmaids,  set 
about  stripping  the  reposoir ;  and  the  lady,  select- 
ing three  of  the  most  effective  bouquets  presented 
them  to  us  with  a  Parisian  slope  of  the  body» 
observing  that  they  had  been  blessed, — "et  cela 
embellit  toujours." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  paltrioeflt^ 
and  more  than  occasional  ostentation,  there,  it 
something  in  the  fete-dieu — not  the  town  proceft^ 
sion,  but  the  village  one — which  I  greatly  love* 
Something  so  imposing  in  the  measured  chaunl^ 
the  bells  hailing  with  solemn  yet  joyful  sound 
the  passage  of  the  Host,  the  clouds  of  incenae 
mounting  skywards  like  the  incense  of  the  hearty 
the  perfume  scattered  by  young  and  innooent. 
hands  before  the  glittering  canopy,  the  propitmi>:: 
tion  of  prayer,  the  heart-opening  of  thaokagiyiagt; 
the  pious  abstraction  of  the  aged  and  the  chikt 
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dren,  that  I  have  often — ^not  only  felt  my  ima* 
ginatioD  affected,  but  my  heart  touched  by  its  8€v- 
lemnity.  On  one  side  are  the  old,  who  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  to  whom  faith  is 
ail  things ;  on  the  other  the  young,  who  by  their 
innocence  still  belong  to  heaven,  both  holding  fast 
by  hopes  and  promises  sincerely  indulged,  and  de* 
Toutly  trusted  in  ;  but  which,  in  the  middle  stage 
of  life,  are  too  often  slighted  and  forgotten  Their 
piety  is  touching, — there  is  comfort  in  it. 

Years  have  passed  away  since;  but  I  still  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  pious  bustle  of  the  good 

folks  at ,  when  the  droning  murmur,  faintly 

heard  at  a  distance,  deepened  into  the  full  bass 
that  announced  the  approach  of  the  procession ; 
and  have  not  forgotten  the  cordial  feeling  which 
the  <lisplay  of  our  best  carpets  on  the  walls  excited 
towards  the  English  heretics.  A  Swiss  protestant, 
who  was  our  neighbour,  and  one  of  those  hard 
men  who  **  will  not  give  the  spirit  of  God  leave 
to  breathe  through  the  pipe  it  pleases,^  used  to 
grumble  at  an  act  of  complaisance,  which  he  (who 
preserved  his  carpets  as  a  beauty  does  her  com* 
ion)  affected  to  think  a  culpable  one.      To 
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have  closed  our  gates,  or  stood  at  them  deridingly, 
he  would  have  considered  far  more  fitting ;  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  if  we  are  bound— 
and  that  we  are,  who  can  doubt? — when  we  intrude 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  mosque,  or  thrust  our 
faces  into  a  Jewish  synagogue,  to  abstain  from  in- 
sulting those  rites  which  others  deem  holy ;  bow 
much  more  incumbent  does  the  observance  of  de- 
cency liecome  in  a  Christian  land,  where  the  same 
belief  lives  in  all  hearts,  though  the  form  by  which 
it  manifests  itself  be  different !  To  this  our  Swiss 
neighbour  would  have  answered,  (having  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  carpets  before  his  eyes),  that  to  in- 
sult, was  one  thing ;  to  countenance,  another.  In 
law  affairs,  acquiescence  is,  I  believe,  considered 
as  complicity ;  but  in  matters  of  mere  benevolent 
feeling,  where  neither  a  great  truth  or  a  revered 
opinion  is  called  in  question,  the  acquiescence  ctf 
kindness  may  surely  be  permitted. 

How  many  anxious  thoughts  do  anticipatont 
give  to  misfortunes  which  never  arrive !  It  is  an 
odd  fancy  that  of  taking  troubles  at  interest ;  yet 
many  have  it,  and  love  to  give  it  to  others  who 
are  more  hopingly  disposed  than  themsdves.     Be- 
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fore  we  left  Paris,  we  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
misery  of  trayetling  southwards  in  the  hot  mouths, 
that  nothing  but  the  imperious  necessity  which 
oompelled  our  journey,  could  have  prevented  us 
from  giving  it  up  altc^ther. 

^^  Have  you  ever  travelled  in  summer  through 
the  south  of  France?^  was  a  question  always  put 
in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  and  sure  to  be  followed 
by  **  such  heat !  ^  ejaculated  pityingly,  with  a  turn 
ap  of  hands  and  eyes,  and  a  specification  of  evils 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping,— -ex- 
haustion, inflammation,  a  daily  broil  half  as  hot 
as  a  martyrdom,  and  perhaps  a  brain  fever  in 
perspective.  Yet  here  we  are,  almost  at  Bor- 
deaux, after  the  most  delightful  journey  imagi- 
nable, bowling-green  roads,  cheerful  scenery,  and 
such  a  climate  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
island  of  Madeira* 

This  is  the  26th  of  June ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
fteshness  in  the  air,  an  elasticity,  that  has  a  per- 
eepdUe  effect  on  the  mind.,  I  had  anticipated  a 
heavy,  sultry  atmosphere,  pressing  like  lead  upon 
the  spirita,  or  else  a  sky  of  fire ;  but  it  is  vernal, 
and  of  itself  enough  to  make  one  in  love  with  the 
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south :  we  have  had  no  dust,  and  the  hedges  are  as 
green  as  when  they  first  budded.  Other  years 
may  tell  other  stories,  and  the  southern  June  may 
sometimes  merit  all  the  fiery  tales  told  of  it,  but 
this  June  (at  least  the  latter  part  of  it)  has  been 
one  long  spring  day. 

At  Cubzac,  we  found  the  ruins  of  a  castle  three 
parts  demolished — and  with  man's  help,  I  should 
think,  probably  for  the  materials;  but  still  pro- 
ducing a  mellow  effect:  warm  masses  of  stone,  with 
a  luxuriant  covering  of  fig  and  ivy  on  some  of  the 
stray  fragments.  Embarked  in  a  ferry-boat  to  cross 
the  Dordogne,  a  river  here  of  noble  breadth  and 
poor  accompaniments,  but  just  as  we  were  pushing 
off,  arrived  the  malle  poste,  and  detained  us  nearly 
half  an  hour,  a  delay  to  which  the  Gascon  blood  of 
one  of  our  post-boys  could  by  no  means  accom- 
modate itself.  Some  men  in  office  about  the  boat 
particularly  excited  his  displeasure,  to  which  he 
gave  such  vehement  utterance,  that  his  words 
rushed  out  four  abreast  without  order  of  praoe- 
dence.  He  asked  but  five  minutes — three  would 
do— to  be  alone  with  his  adversary,  and  he  (mo- 
nuBed  himself  the  pleasure  of  strangling  himrhancU 
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iomely.  But  the  words  were  mooibeams  com- 
pared to  the  accompanying  gestures ;  every  move^ 
ment  was  a  spasm,  every  look  had  half  a  dozen 
murders  in  it :  when  suddenly,  having  thrown 
off  his  foam  and  finding  himself  unanswered,  and 
as  he  thought  unanswerable,  he  turned  like  the 
tide,  and  ebbed  into  gentleness. 

At  length  we  got  off,  with  a  true  Murillo  b^- 
gar,  a  young  Bordeaux  shopman  who  did  all  he 
oould  to  sink  the  counter  in  a  ^^  swashing  outside,^ 
and  the  malle  poste  company.  Our  ferry-boat  was 
ao  relation  to  that 

-    -    -  "  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclipse ;" 

but  an  unwieldy  machine,  heavy  and  helpless  as  a 
deeping  porpoise,  propelled  by  wheels  set  in  mo- 
tion by  six  worn-out  horses,  blind  as  Belisarius  and 
chosen  so  expressly,  who  plod  on  in  their  eternal 
cirde,  all  the  more  tranquilly  for  not  being  able 
to  look  about  them.  When  we  landed,  a  woman 
came  to  us,  offering  cherries  for  sale ;  she  had  pro- 
bably been  seasoning  the  marmite,  and  smelt  as 
thymy  as  a  fillet  of  veal— country  stuffing,  with  a 
due  mixture  of  sage  and  onion ;  in  short,  a  perfect 
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pi&t  atior  fines  kerbes,  aod  greatly  to  the  taste  of 
our  volcanic  po8t*boy,  who  ogled  her  with  an  air 
half  bold,  half  tender,  that  was  infinitely  diverting. 

I  have  very  splendid  notions  about  Bordeaux, 
and  cannot  help  fancying  it  (arts  apart)  something 
between  old  Venice  and  the  Florence  of  the  mer- 
diant  Medicis.  This  arts  apart  includes,  how- 
ever, on  reflection,  a  terrible  deal ;  and  then  the 
prodigious  recollections,  and  their  amazing  power 
over  the  mind, — a  power  which  has  outlived  the 
palms  and  triumphs,  yet  still  perpetuates  them. 
Bordeaux  has  its  high  recollections  too,  heroic, 
chivalric,  and  poetic  ones ;  but  they  have  strayed 
into  the  vineyards,  and  been  all  but  lost  there. 
The  bold  knights  of  the  fourteenth  century  give 
way  to  Guestier  or  Mackarty,  Sir  Huon  yields 
to  Johnston  and  Sons,  and  the  house  of  Barton 
has  effaced  Ausonius. 

Yet  still  I  have  my  illusions,  though  I  hardly 
know  from  whence  they  come ;  for  besides  the  arts 
and  the  great  glories,  which  stUl  stick  so  closely, 
either  in  presence  or  in  thou^t,  to  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  old  Italy,  there  must  be  many  of 
these  smaller  points  wanting  here  which,  like  the 
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TBje  of  water  on  the  table,  ibe  lily  in  the  lad^b 
hand,  the  pearl  in  her  ear,  or  the  greyhound  on 
the  carpet^ — I  am  speaking  of  a  picture, -—catch  the 
light,  and  by  judiciously  diffusing  or  concentrating 
its  power,  heighten  the  general  effect,  to  which  they 
are  subordinate  ministers.  If  the  people  of  their 
great  days  have  passed  away  from  Florence,  Ge- 
noa, and  Venice,  the  traces,  and  more  than  the 
traces,  of  their  habitation  remain.  We  may  tra- 
verse their  galleries,  meditate  in  their  halls,  enter 
into  their  secret  chambers,  repose  on  the  very  seats 
where  their  wisest  have  thought,  and  breathe  in 
the  identified  spots  where  their  noblest  have  acted. 
The  altars,  the  palaces,  the  statues,  are  still  there; 
and  if  their  women  now  flutter  in  French  bonnets, 
un-italianizing  as  much  as  possible  their  fine  and 
characteristic  faces,  the  sweet  and  sedate  mothers 
of  their  race  still  live,  benignly  gorgeous,  on  the 
walls  of  their  fathers^  homes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BORDBAUX — COUP  D'CEIL — ITS  SHOWS— CATHEDRAL — ST. 
MICHAEL'S  CHURCH  AND  CRYPT-.THE  GIANTS  OF  BOR- 
DEAUX— W0MEN-.8TYLE  OF  BEAUTY — DRESS — MY  TITIAN 
— <3REKN  AND  VIOLET — THE  QUAYS  AT  BORDEAUX  AND 
AT  PARIS  — BEAUTY  AGAIN — THE  LADY  OF  BORDEAUX*^ 
ITS  GREAT  MEN. 

The  approach  to  Bordeaux  is  along  a  plain,  call- 
ing itself  La  Bastide,  not  a  thirty-seven  leaguer, 
like  the  Vega  of  the  Moorish  Grenada,  but  half 
enclosed  by  pleasant  hills,  well  studded  over  with 
compact  country  houses,  and  garnished  with  vine*- 
yards,  small  shrubby  plantations,  and  flower-knot^, 
just  now  prodigal  of  bloom,  and  in  exquisite 
order.  Our  first  view  of  the  city  was  a  distant  od6, 
and  too  flat  to  be  striking, — I  was  going  to  say; 
but  have  just  recollected  that  a  city,  marked  out 
only  by  its  spires  and  cupolas,  standing  up  in  the 
eentre  of  a  vast  plain,  has  often  a  lordly  look,  ah 
air  of  unshared  dominion  at  once  proud  and  lonely; 
and  I  have  seen  towns  on  the  level  bank  of  a  rivef> 
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its  back  to  the  sun,  and  lying  at  full  length  along 
the  flat  bank  of  the  river.  Besides  it  is,  or  seems 
to  me  to  be,  something  like  the  wooden  towns  which 
were  run  up  in  the  Crimea  to  cheat  the  Empress 
Catharine'*s  eyes  with  a  false  show  of  population. 
The  extent  is  exceedingly  imposing,  and  the  coup 
d'oeil  strikingly  fine  ;  but  the  backward  reach  does 
not  seem  to  me  proportionate  to  the  three  miles^ 
length ;  and  the  gorgeous  river  decoration,  which 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  wedged  depths  of  a  great 
and  crowded  city,  appears  when  looked  at  from  the 
bridge  to  be  backed  like  a  fine  scene  in  a  play,  just 
enough  to  keep  it  steady,  and  afford,  through  the 
prescribed  openings,  the  necessary  distance.  Were 
it  not  for  the  old  church  and  tower  of  St.  Michari, 
and  the  fine-drawn  spires  of  St.  Andrew,  there 
would  be  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  visible  be^ 
hind  the  front  screen.  But  for  this  want  of  eleva- 
tion in  the  back  ground,  the  coup  d^oeil  would  be 
perfect :  a  more  advantageous  point  of  view  might 
perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  opposite  heights. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Bordeaux  is  not  a 
large  city,  and  a  crowded  one,  but  merely  that 
the  proportions  are  not  kept — to  the  eye  at  Iciatit, 
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in  ihe  first  general  Yiew.  There  are  maaj  very 
fUriking  things  here.  Of  these  the  theatre,  the 
great  hospital,  the  prefecture,  the  fine  (though 
thort)  street  Le  Chapeau  Bouge,  the  quays,  bridge, 
river — already  named,  are  the  most  remarkable.  A 
promising  new  quarter  is  now  in  progress;  but 
there  are  good  things  here,  too,  that  are  not  new, 
beginning  with  a  fine  (dd  cathedral,  grim  and  black, 
having  a  rich  portal  elaborately  carved,  and  six 
leering  bishops  niched  in  it,  with  whose  society  I 
was  obliged  to  content  myself  \vhi{e  I  waited  at 
the  porch  for  my  more  effective  companions.  I 
cannot  quote  my  churchmen  as  lively  company » 
though  there  was  a  thought-exciting  power,  too, 
about  them,  but  as  friends.  O  that  we  could  al* 
ways  find  living  ones  that  (life  excepted)  were  like 
them!  so  safe,  patient,  secret,  and  unchanging: 
and  not  bad  counsellors  either ; — none  are  who  be- 
long to  the  past,  and  convey  in  an  unobjectionable 
shape  its  salutary  lessons. 

The  next  church  on  the  show  list  is  St.  MichaePs 
(very  old)  with  its  tower  apart,  as  it  sometimes  is 
in  Italy.  There  are  others,  too,  said  to  be  curious 
from   their  antiquity,  and  some   fragments  of  a 
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Roman  amphitheatre,  and  other  relics  of  the  past* 
but  not  numerous  or,  I  believe,  of  high  interest. 
At  St.  MichaeFs  there  are  vaults  that  possess  the 
quality  of  retarding  the  progress  of  decomposition, 
and  within  which  one  who  did  not  fear  the  shadow 
of  death,  remained  locked  up  for  hours,  noting 
down  by  the  light  of  a  melancholy  lamp  its  infi- 
nitely various  aspects  of  (as  he  said)  **  distress,  dis- 
appointment, dread,  misery,  and  even  desperation,** 
in  what  he  calls  his  book  of  sketches — I  of  thoughts. 
Then  pausing  to  listen  to  the  retreating  steps  of  the 
old  woman  who  iiad  consented  to  lock  him  in,  and 
to  the  sullen  grating  of  the  door  as  he  closed  it 
after  her;  and  thinking,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
grim  and  awfully-expressive  figures  that  stood  bolt 
upright  against  the  walls, — the  cast  off  garments  of 
the  great  mystery  !  horrible  in  their  eyeless,  voice- 
less mockery, — how  he  might  chance  to  fare,  should 
any  accident  befal,  or  cause  her  to  forget  him.  He 
had  no  provision  but  a  piece  of  bread,  and  the  »ght 
of  that  startled  him, — there  were  many  thought5| 
and  painful  ones,  in  it;  but  he  worked  on,  and 
when  the  day  was  past  she  came  again,  and  let  hitn 
otit  of  his  prison.     Among  the  bodies  Ih  that  of  a 
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boy  supposed  to  have  died  of  hunger;  his  handa 
seem  to  tear  into  his  side;  near  to  it  is  one  whose  last 
agonies  have  left  the  terrible  expression  of  the  sar* 
dunic  laugh  upon  his  hollow  features;  and  another— 
a  woman  once,  but  some  hundred  years  numbered 
with  the  dead,  whose  teeth  still  glisten  !  There  are 
awful  lessons  in  this  vault,  and  profound  ones, 
but  the  sight  is  distressing ;  the  outrageous,  the 
unpitying,  the  despairing  aspect  made  permanent, 
no  shade,  no  light,  no  softening,  always  the  same 
dreadful  look !  If  the  smile  of  an  angel  was  to  be 
suddenly  fixed  and  made  eternal,  it  would  become 
at  last  shocking.  Saw  the  gorgeous  portal  of  the 
very  old  church  of  Sainte  Croix  encrusted  with  fret- 
work,  and  the  richly  sculptured  one  of  St.  Satur- 
Qine,^-curious  specimens  of  the  old  lavish  style 
of  sculpture. 

Every  thing  here  is  on  a  scale  approaching  the 
grandiose,  or  attaining  it:  the  hospital  appears,  from 
its  great  size  to  have  been  intended  for  the  general 
depot  of  all  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  within  of  a  hospital,  however  bene- 
ficent its  purposes  and  wise  its  administration, 
must   always  be  a  doleful  lazar-house;   yet  stiU 
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beautiful  in  its  uses  as  a  haven  to  the  forlorn  and 
the  suftering,  who  there  find  all  the  means  of  relief 
which  care  and  science  can  afford ;  but  the  tcUh- 
out  is  here  cheerful  and  inviting,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  several  sisters  of  charitV)  passing  in  and  out 
under  the  portico  when  we  stopped  before  it,  gave 
gratifying  assurance  that  kind,  tender,  and  pious 
women  nursed  and  comforted  the  sick, — as  such 
women  only  can  nurse  and  comfort, — with  the  moral 
courage  which  can  subdue  disgust,  (unconquerable 
usually  but  by  profound  affection,)  and  the  de- 
votedness  which  a  true  feeling  of  religion  inspires. 
In  the  rosary  of  virtues,  these  magnanimous  women 
are  the  large  beads ;  and  the  sight  of  their  serene 
yet  active  figures,  often  makes  me  look  into  myscdf 
with  humble  and  reproving  feelings. 

But  they  have  taken  me  away  from  the  giants  of 
Bordeaux  just  as  I  was  getting  within  sight  of  the 
theatre,  which  out-giants  every  thing  in  its  way  at 
Paris.  It  is  now  under  repair  and  closed ;  but 
judging  from  its  exterior  dimensions,  one  should 
suppose  that  the  antique  mask  and  moutb-pieoe 
might  be  wanting  vrithin.  The  streets  too  are  un- 
usually broad  for  a  southern  town ;  the  cal^  I  am 
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told,  make  petUs  pavilions  of  those  of  the  capital, 
and  the  houses,  though  the  basement  story  is  often 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  wine-casks,  or  (af 
in  Naples  and  some  other  Italian  cities)  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  mean  trades,  are  spacious  and  handsome ; 
others  stand  aloof  from  such  unseemly  association, 
and  most  have  the  large  balconies  that  break  so 
agreeably  the  dull  monotony  of  a  brick  or  stone 
walL  But  nothing  seems  bound  together;  every 
thing  looks  scattered  and  wildish, — an  effect  much 
increased  by  the  quantity  of  building  materials 
strewn  about  every  where,  and  by  the  present 
whiteness  (no  rain  for  six  months)  of  the  ground. 
These  disadvantages  may  be  only  casual,  but  they 
are  unpleasantly  demonstrative,  and  greatly  spoil 
the  general  view. 

Bordeaux  possesses  all  the  public  institutions 
vriiich  should  distinguish  a  town  of  its  importance ; 
a  royal  college,  a  royal  academy,  a  library  con- 
taining many  curious  MSS. — among  others,  a  copy 
of  Montaigne^s  Essays,  with  his  own  marginal 
notes;  schools  of  medicine,  botany,  painting,  &c. ; 
and  several  societies — literary,  scientific,  and  ex- 
perimental.    It  possesses,  also,  a  very  remarkable 
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female  population.  To  the  casual  observer,  all 
the  women  here  seem  handsome,  many  downright 
beauties,  or  at  least  of  that  showy,  spirited,  and 
attractive  style  of  countenance  which  passes  for 
such  at  a  first  glance,  though  not  always  at  a 
second.  The  grisettes  of  Paris  are  less  striking 
than  those  of  Bordeaux,  but  carry  themselves  more 
decorously  ;  the  leading  expression  here  is  galliard, 
even  to  boldness  ;  often  unpleasantly  assured,  but 
sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  dignity  in  its  assur- 
ance that  helps  to  soften  it  down  a  little.  I  dare 
say  they  may  be  very  prudent,  discreet,  industri- 
ous women, — ^household  models,  perhaps ;  but  to 
prevent  unjust  surmises,  they  should  be  ticketed ' 
on  the  shoulders  like  the  twelve  Virtues,  who 
(according  to  certain  ancient  chronicles)  slid  iiitd 
the  festal  hall  ready  labelled.  The  style  is  not  a 
good,  though  often  a  grand  one:  it  might  not,  per- 
haps, pass  muster  at  Paris, — few  things  pass  in  a 
capital  that  are  not  crutched  on  the  modes  and 
manners  of  the  hour ;  besides,  there  is  something" 
national  in  beauty  that  suffers  by  transplantation. 
The  Roman  beauty  might  be  thought  stem  and 
unvarying  in  a  Paris  ball-room  ;    the  Paris  one 


maniirie  and  fade  at  a  Boroan  festa :  and  per- 
haps the  grisette  of  the  Boulevards  or  the  Rue 
Vivienne, — pretty  a  force  de  toilet te^  and  conscious 
as  a  court  beauty,  might  find  the  spleudour  of  the 
grisette  Bordelaise  vulgar,  and  her  coquetry  coarse. 
Yet  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  find  a  larger  floating 
capital, — ^not  of  ideal,  but  material  beauty,  than 
iQ  this  chief  city  of  the  antique  Guyenne. 

The  gay  madrass  seems  purposely  invented  to 
aid  the  effect  of  a  saucy  confident  figure;  it  is 
always  of  the  richest  and  most  vivid  colours,  and 
put  on  here  with  a  degree  of  coquetry  remarkable 
even  in  France,  where,  to  make  the  most  of  nature's 
gifts,  is  never  considered  heinous.  Pale  green, 
orange,  and  glowing  ultramarine,  are  the  favour* 
ite  colours,  but  the  magic  is  in  the  arrangement. 
I  write  at  my  window  in  full  view  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  characteristic  head- 
dresses that  I  have  yet  seen,^-colours  violet  and 
pale  green,  tissue  rich  and  glossy,  bound  round 
the  head  an  inch  above  the  dark  and  delicatety 
defined  eyebrows,  and  with  one  long  jetty  rin^et 
framing  in  the  cheek  of  cream  at  each  side.  No 
bloomj  but  a  fine  marble  symmetry  of  features. 
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and  a  full  tint  in  the  lips.  My  sketch  wants  life; 
it  is  cold  and  still,  but  the  original  speaks  like  a 
portrait  of  Titian  or  Giorgone,  and  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent strain  of  eloquence  from  those  unbreathing 
semblances  which  still  exist  of  the  immaculate  lady, 
in  whose  honour  green  and  violet*  have  been  ren- 
dered immortal.  I  do  not  mean  to  pass  off  my 
chiselled  beauty  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  general 
here,  which  is  essentially  flesh  and  blood,  a  vigor- 
ous contrast  to  all  that  allies  itself  with  the  severity 
of  sculpture,  but  merely  note  her  down  as  a  fine 
variety. 

At  the  fall  of  night.  La  Rue  de  Tlntendance 
echoes  to  the  pattering  of  feet,  like  Oxford-street 
or  Piccadilly ;  but  when  I  look  out  from  my  bal- 
cony in  the  morning,  I  see  nothing  but  the  gay 
madrass,  and  a  few  pre-occupied  business  men 
walking  along  the  shady  side  of  the  street.  Now 
and  then  a  carriage  passes,  a  heavy  cal^he,  or  per- 
haps a  hackney  coach  ;  but  oftener  a  sledge  drawn 
by  oxen  almost  as  ponderous  as  elephants.     The 

*  The  coloura  of  f/aura's  robe,  when  Petrarch  first  behdd 
her  in  the  church  of  St.  Clure,  at  Avignon.  For  a  Um^ 
time  after  hit  eyes  taw  nothing  but  green  and  violet. 
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fa.^hioDable  quarter,  in  all  towns  the  dollest  in  sum- 
mer, and  often  the  least  original  or  amusing  in  any 
season,  is  still  as  death ;  the  quays  Uvely,  though 
not  even  there  does  the  bustle  exist  which  I  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  port  is  now  far  from  containing 

"  Plus  de  barques  et  de  vaisseaux, 
Qa'aucuD  autre  port  de  la  terre/' 

fa  La  Chapelle  tells  us  it  did  in  his  time.  No  ap- 
proach to  the  pressing,  elbowing,  urgent  turmoil 
which  characterises  the  London  business-streets ; 
nothing  like  the  full  tide  of  life  that  rolls  through 
every  channel  of  that  jammed  and  choking  city, 
which  may  well  be  called  the  world''s  mart. 

But  here  the  quays,  thronged  or  otherwise,  form 
a  noble  feature ;  we  have  none,  which,  with  such 
a  river  as  our  magnificent  Thames,  is  a  crying  sin. 
In  Paris  the  Seine  is  but  a  thread ;  but  what 
quays !  what  picture !  what  architectural  effect 
and  harmonious  combinations  of  form  and  colour- 
ing ?  Who  ever  passed  over  the  Pont  des  Arts  for 
the  first,  or  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time,  without  paus- 
ing to  look  admiringly, — first  upwards  from  the 
line  €){  palace  and  of  wood  which  runs  along  the 
river  to  the  hiUs,  then  downwards  through  the  fine 
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vista  of  castellated-looking  houses,  varied  in  foitRi 
rich  in  colouring,  emerging,  retreating,   dividingi 
narrowing,  with  all  its  story,  and  all  its  marvellous 
clearness,  shade,  and  splendour,  and  its  remark- 
able air  of  stationary  calm ;  an  effect  probably  pnv> 
duced  by  the  long-retreating  avenue  of  fixed  objects 
through  which  the  eye  is  led,  not  by  a  street  thronged 
with  fluctuating  crowds,   banishing  by  the  r^xd 
circulation  of  life  all  character  of  quiet ;  but  by  ft 
slow  river,  rarely  animated  (at  this  part  of  its  stream). 
even  by  casual  movement.   This  effect*  is  even  still 
more  remarkable  from  the  Pont  Royal,  where  the 
fine  scenic  view  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  reCreit- 
ing  lines  which  divide  and  fly  off  from  it,  besng 
farther  removed  from  the  eye,  lose  in  distance 
whatever  movement    may   belong   to   its    nearer 
points,  and  aided  by  the  wonderful  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere,  assume  that  peculiar  air  of  liviiqf 
stillness  which  characterises  a  finely  executed  pano- 
ramic painting.     Looked  again  on  the  river  and  its 

^  Now  very  much  spoiled  by  the  new  liridge.  which  ia- 
ternipts  the  run  of  the  eye,  and  divides  the  ri?er  into  Utt 
moct  vexstiously.  It  it  s  utility,  and  s  fi^at  one ;  and  I  tm 
obliged  to  think  of  this  whene?er  I  look  across  h. 


fiae  acoompanimenta,  and  then  walked  along  the- 
gpUery  that  runs  through  the  interior  of  the  bridge, 
«-I  should  say  galleries,  for  there  are  several ;  by 
means  of  which  water  may,  if  necessary,  be  con* 
Tey^  from  the  river  to  the  town,  and  the  state  of 
the  bridge  examined  and  repaired  without  inter- 
rupting the  circulation  of  carriages.  Never  saw  any 
tiung  more  exquisite  than  the  light  on  the  aereal 
yirea  of  St.  Andrew,  as  we  came  again  above 
giound ;  they  looked  like  consolidated  vapour,  of 
a:  pale  grey  blue«  and  perfectly  diaphanous. 

Here  is  not  the  same  pictorial  effect  as  at  Paris, 
but  there  is  great  extent, — a  splendid  river,  ship- 
piog  enough  to  give  interest,  though  not  (just 
now  at  least)  to  equal  expectation,  lofty  and  spa- 
cious buildings,  good  colouring,  and  considerable 
npvement.  Nor  should  the  green  hills  be  for- 
gpiten  which  form  the  opposite  bank  of  the  6i- 
ronde ;  and  when  its  surface  is  crowded  with  masts, 
and  its  quays  with  busy  people,  must  afford  a  soft 
aad  grateful  repose  to  the  eye,  fatigued  with  the 
pinhing,  jostling,  and  confusion  of  a  trade  port. 
Aii  unusual  proportion  of  women  on  the  quays, 
standing  about,  or  sitting  before  the  doors,  with 

VOL,  I.  G 
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their  peculiar  air  of  Montserrat  or  Honduras. 
Complexion  apart,  the  humbler  class  of  females 
here  are  quite  Creoles ; — the  easy  shape,  disengaged 
air,  and  love  of  glowing  colours.  Had  Yarico,  in* 
stead  of  sea-shells  and  coral-branches,  worn  a  ma- 
drass,  she  would  have  tied  it  on  as  they  do :  Bru- 
netta,*  I  am  sure,  did  so.  But  the  complexion  is 
usually  soft,  pure,  and  brilliant,  but  with  now  and 
then  a  variety  that  approaches  to  the  warm  tinting 
of  the  isles.  "|- 

The  most  magnificent  creature  I  ever  beheld 
was  a  lady  of  Bordeaux;  and  while  I  write  of 
beauty,  her  charming  form  seems  to  rise  up  before 
me,  giving  sweet  help  to  my  thoughts,  and  filling 
my  mind  with  pure  remembrances.  I  was  very 
young  when  I  saw  her,  and  full  of  childish  fancies 
about  things  that  looked  like  angels ;  and  then  she 

•  Vide  Spectator, 

t  Note  at  Bordeaux  on  a  mbiequent  ffUit. — ^The  gay  ma* 
dnus  has  tumbled  down  a  foot,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the 
general  air  of  beauty  has  tumbled  down  with  it.  Low  caps 
(Charlotte  Corday's)  and  full  blown  faces,  or  handkerchiefs 
slatternly  flattened,  are  the  order  of  the  day — ^perhaps  of 
the  police,  as  far  as  the  head-dress  is  concerned ;  for  the 
people  in  France  rarely  change  their  costume  voluntarily, 
and  each  provincial  town  or  district  has  one  of  iti  own. 
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came  add  gave  my  dreams  a  beautiful  consisteiicy. 
I  have  never  forgotten  her  amazing  loveliness,-*- 
amaciiig  even  in  its  retiring  sweetness ;  and  when 
other  beauties  have  raised  a  moment's  wonder,  she 
has  come  like  the  evening  star,  effacing  (yet  as  if 
unwillingly)  their  paler  light  by  her  pure  lustre. 

Oar  ideas  of  French  Venuses  are  usually  taken 
from  Mignard's  beauties,  who  all  look  as  if  they 
were  roaged;  or  from  Lely's  goddesses,  the  brilliant 
ornaments  of  our  second  Charles^  Frenchified  court, 
whose  large,  pulpy  figures,  even  eye-brows,  and 
velvet  eyes,  seem  to  us  all  of  the  Montespan  family. 
But  my  incomparable  Bordelaise  was  of  another 
order  tii  beings,  millions  of  miles  above  all  toilette 
influence ;  yet  not  the  rainbow-phantom  of  a  love- 
side  poet,  but  a  sweet  and  wife-like  woman,  inno- 
cent and  majestic  as  Milton^s  Eve,  with  a  serious 
earnestness  of  look,  and  a  young  bloom  lighting 
op  ber  exquisitely  chiselled  features.  I  shall  never 
Ibrget  her,  and  feel  myself  looking  about  here  for 
something  that  might  seem  as  if  it  belonged  to  her 
beautiful  blood. 

Montaigne  is  buried  here;  that  wise  Michel 
Sieor  de  Montaigne,  who  makes  thinkers  of  his 

g2 
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readers ;  that  pleasant  Michel  de  Montaigne,  whose 
racy  freshness  would  keep  his  works  alive  and  iiiafw 
for  ever, — ^if  there  was  a  for  ever  for  the  works  of 
man.  Montesquieu,  too,  was  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  inhabited  a  castle  a  few  leagues  offl 
Such  names  give  permanent  interest  to  local  habits 
tion;  the  immortality  of  mind  is  on  it,  the  surviving 
spirit  still  stirs  within  it,  outliving  life :  the  tree 
has  been  scathed,  it  is  prostrate  and  withered,  biit 
we  still  feed  upon  the  precious  honey  that  n 
enclosed  within  its  hollow.  ' 

The  house  in  which  Montaigne  lived  is  said  ipr 
known)  to  be  No.  I7,  Rue  des  Minimes ;  its^  haVif% 
been  so  distinguished  is,  as  we  are  told,  utiindicifii^ 
by  any  outward  work.  The  memory  of  MbntSi- 
quieu  is  more  honoured  at  his  Ch&teau  de  la  Brede, 
where  the  chamber  in  which  he  habitually  studicidSs 
religiously  preserved  in  the  same  state  in  whicH^tte 
left  it.  Every  foot  of  this  ground  is  English  his- 
tory, as  the  shades  of  the  Talbots  and  the  Black 
Prince  testify.  And  wars  more  rec^t  and  more 
terrible,— civil,  revolutionary  wars,  the  exciters  to 
all  crimes,  and  developers  of  all  virtues,  have  left 
(blood-written)  in  the  annals  of  this  department  • 
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treasure  of  fine  and  touching  recoUectioDs, — noble 
and  affecting  records  of  the  fate  of  some  of  the 
most  devoted  and  interesting  victims  of  those  great, 
had  times,  when  the  will  was  gospel,  and  the  guil- 
lodne  law. 

.  Fmr  were  they  not  great  and  bad  ?  Great  in  the 
amaiing  instances  they  afforded  of  public  virtue 
and  individual  heroism  in  their  purest,  most  glo- 
riousy  and  most  exalted  sense ;  bad  in  many  ways, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  the  wicked  abuse  of  holy 
ppoids  to  atrocious  actions,  perverting  minds  by  the 
j^ierversion  of  language,  and  using  the  sublime 
ifpcccb  of  virtue  to  excite  the  ardent,  and  abuse 
the  weak  into  the  commission  of  crime. 
;^Tfais  evil  still  remains ;  so  does  a  portion  of  the 
.good,— great  deeds  and  great  views ;  some  on  re- 
cord, others  in  action, — none  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IIORDEAUX,  CONTINUED — THE  DRAMA — THE  TA8LK — 
COQUETTES — ^WINES  AND  LADIES — BORDEAUX  TO  I«AN- 
GON — THE  GREY  PARROT  AND  THE  OLD  NUN — FRENCH 
PEASANTRY — LANGON — ^THE  CHAMBERMAID  THERE — ^A 
LOVE  STORY — THE  EVENING  LIGHTS — YOUNG  PANCIS8 
— THE   GARONNE — FOREST  SCENERY. 

We  have  little  music  in  the  streets  at  night,  which 
in  this  summer  season  surprises  me ;  for  warm  cli- 
mates engender  indolence  which  music  gratifies,  and 
fosters  that  spirit  of  gallantry  which  makes  sweet 
sounds  its  medium.  But  the  absence  of  music 
from  the  streets  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  its 
sentiment, — witness  Italy.  Music  is  probably  cul- 
tivated here,  as  it  is  in  all  wealthy  and  luxurious 
places ;  but  whether  in  a  feeling  of  its  beauties  or 
its  difficulties,  as  a  high  enjoyment  or  a  refined  ac- 
complishment, a  stranger  like  myself  has  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Report  speaks  more  decisively  as 
to  a  less  ethereal  taste;  and  if  it  speaks  truth,  the 
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science  of  cookery  is  a  study  here,  and  a  good  table 
the  chief  enjoyment  of  the  Bordelais  after  his  day 
ot  occupation. 

A  taste  for  dramatic  representations  would 
seem  to  be  general  also,  if  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  from  the  size  and  splendour  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  is  handsomely  isolated,  and  presents 
a  facade  which  David  would  have  snatched  at  for 
the  back-ground  of  one  of  his  hard  historical  pic- 
tures: it  has  the  broad  steps,  the  columns,  the 
nnged  statues, — all  that  is  necessary  to  throw  his 
senators,  centurions,  lictors,  plebeians,  (I  have  them 
all  before  me  on  a  chimney-board  at  this  instant,) 
out  from  the  canvas.  The  actors  are  reputed  ex- 
cellent, and  probably  merit  their  reputation ;  for, 
when  tragedy  is  put  out  of  the  way,  French  acting 
is  always  perfect :  it  is  nature  faithfully  and  deli- 
cately portrayed,  with  a  nicety  of  shading  that 
fixes  by  a  touch,  and  a  complete  absence  of  that 
oaaraeness  and  exaggeration  which  is  often  thought, 
and  always  falsely,  to  constitute  the  natural  when 
it  only  gives  emphasis  to  the  vulgar. 

I  say  when  tragedy  is  out  of  the  way,  in  a  very 
English  feeling ;  I  am  aware  of  this :  for  whether 
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right  or  wrong,  we  can  never  be  brought  oTer  to 
French  tragedy,  or  (with  the  exoeption  of  the 
immortal  Talma,  who  broke  through  rules)  the 
French  mode  of  acting  it.  We  allow  that  the 
tragedies  of  Racine,  considered  as  dramatic  poems, 
are  eminently  beautiful ;  but  as  transcripts  of  the 
nature  and  passions  of  man,  and  of  all  that  is  bom 
oi  that  nature  and  of  those  passions,  they  are,  at 
least  to  our  perceptions,  cold  and  often  speechless. 
So  are  most  of  the  classical  French  tragedies ;  and 
when  I  think  of  them,  I  sometimes  cannot  help  wish* 
ing  the  illustrious  family  of  Agamemnon  extinct. 

The  French  are  even  with  us.  They  do  not  love 
Shakspeare;  but  neither  do  they  bate  him  as 
Voltaire  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  did:  indeed 
some  have  come  over  to  his  side,  and  learned  to 
feel  and  acknowledge  his  infinite  and  amasing 
power.  I  once  heard  a  young  man  say,  **les 
petites  demoiselles  de  Shakspeare ;  ^  but  be  knew 
better  things  afterwards,  and  had  the  good  sense 
to  confess  it.  However,  many  still  believe  that 
Monsieur  Duc'is  is  Shakspeare ;  while  others,  (as  I 
have  already  said,)  have  lifted  up  a  corner  of  the 
curtain,  and  discovered  the  true  Demetrius. 

The  theatre  is  closed  at  present,  and  the  actors 


disptrsed  mt  kave  of  ^biooce.  But  the  6Ch#r 
kizuiy  of  BorcteaoK  has  no  furlough.  All  who 
dtlight  in  scmtific  aod  bile-provokiog  oompouiMk, 
kaow^diat  the  fiouth  of  Fnuioe  is  the  great  larder 
of  <  the  capital;  but  Bordeaux,  being  itself  fountaiil 
head  for  some  things  and  next  door  neighbour  to 
others,  has  the  first  right  of  selection,  and  uses  it. 
ki  the  south,  the  exquisite  pale  truffle  of  Provence 
is  turned  to  meet  account;  and  from  thence  all 
that  gfBtifies  the  palate  under  the  comprehensive 
shape  cipAU  is  sent  abroad  into  the  world,  led  on 
by.  the  sublime  fiU  de  foie  grasj  (disputed,  I 
iMtteve,  by  Strasbourg,)  and  followed  by  the  crowd 
of  minors  that  come  thronging  on  its  back,  as  the 
little  rivers  do  on  the  great  Nile  in  the  Tuilerie 
gardens. 

\>  Who  has  not  heard  of,  even  if  they  have  not 
tasted,  the  unsophisticated  oil  of  Provence,  pure 
aod  colourless  as  water;  the  poulard  trufif'6  ef 
Perigord ;  the  unbrandified  claret  of  Bordeaux ; 
the  liqueurs  of  Marseilles;  the  nougat  *  of  the  same 

*  The  nougat  is  a  »ort  of  cake  composed  of  filberts, 
filstacliio  nuts,  the  kernels  of  the  pine  cone,  and  Narbonne 
hooey. 

.  o  3 
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emporium  ;  the  oranges  of  Hyeres ;  the  muscat  of 
Lunel ;  the  ortolans,  quails,  verdiers,  bee  figues,«— 
the  legions,  in  short,  of  winged  things  that  sport  in 
their  world  of  air  one  moment,  and  make  exquisite 
brochettes  almost  the  next,— *the  olives,  figs,  an- 
chovies, almonds,  fruits  dried  and  preserved,  in 
jelly,  en  compote^  in  brandy  and  out  of  it,-«4tfid 
other  countless  delicacies  which  please  and  corrupt 
the  palate  in  this  gastronomic  land.  Miracles  am 
performed  (they  say)  under  the  shape  of  entries 
and  entremets  in  this  identical  city  of  BordeauXf 
whose  Medicis,  though  they  may  not  live  in  quai^ 
ried  palaces  like  the  merchant-princes  of  old  Italy, 
probably  know  of  many  things  of  which  the 
Cosmos  never  dreamt. 

Did  even  the  Romans  in  their  costliest  banquets? 
I  have  little  antiquarian  lore ;  but  if  the  ttNigues 
of  singing-birds,  and  the  brains  of  peacocks,  and 
lampreys  that  died  a  natural  death  in  the  waim 
hand,  were  amongst  the  prime  delicacies  of  the 
table, — as  well  dine  with  frogs,  or  make  €me  at  a 
grasshopper's  feast,  as  sup  in  the  hall  of  Apollo. 

We  had  a  small  fish  (the  rayan)  highly  esteemed 
here,  served  to  us  to-day.      It  is  of  the 
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family,  or  perhaps  the  sardine  itsdf,  and  should  be 
eaten  perfectly  fresh.  Ours  were  so,  the  waiter 
vowed;  but  we  detected  a  slight  salting,  which 
rather  impaired  the  daintiness  of  the  flavour ;  or, 
as  I  once  heard  a  person  say,  when  speaking  of 
a  peach  steeped  in  Madeira,  abstracted  from  its 
singleness. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  manners  of  one  class  of 
society  may  be  taken  as  vouchers  for  those  of 
another,  the  ladies  of  Bourdeaux  must  be  most 
accomplished  coquettes.  I  never  saw  so  much 
flirtability  in  action,  as  may  be  met  with  here  at 
every  comer:  from  the  air  of  effrontery  mixed 
op  with  it,  the  finer  spirits  are  of  course  exempt. 
My  beautiful  Bordelaise  was  the  incarnation  of 
modesty,  and  so  little  a  coquette,  that  her  house 
(it  was  affirmed)  did  not  contain  a  looking-glass. 
Whether  this  pattern  of  sweet  austerity  be  rule  or 
exception,  the  ladies  of  Bordeaux  best  know. 

I  never  taste  wine ;  so,  as  I  cannot  laud  it 
gratefully,  have  neither  hymned  La  Fitte,  Haut 
Brion,  or  Ch&teau  Margaux.  Neither  have  I 
touched  upon  the  com^i  vintage,  which  so  many 
have  glorified ;   for  not  being  sure  that  wine  is  a 
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general  benefit,  and  knowing  that  to  myself  it  is 
any  thing  but  a  particular  one,  I  have  thought  it 
as  well  to  remain  silent,  and  let  others  expatiate  on 
the  necessary  sandiness  or  stoniness  of  the  soil ;  dis- 
cuss the  education  of  the  vine ;  decide  whether  its 
fruits  should  be  crushed  by  hands,  or  by  feet ;  or 
resolve  the  more  important  question  of  the  use,  or 
misuse,  of  brandy  in  correcting  what  lovers  of  port 
call  the  insipidity  of  unsophisticated  claret ;  or 
making  a  hot  inflammatory  wine  of  it,  whether  it 
will  or  not. 

No  ladies  have  I  seen  at  Bordeaux, — ^nothing 
but  a  huddle  or  two  of  women  cronying  in  the 
street,  whose  silk  capotes,  or  straw  bonnets,  indir 
cated  their  wearers  to  be  a  few  notes  in  the  scale 
above  the  madrasses, — that  is,  in  rank  but  not  in 
beauty.  Dreams  of  Titian,  Giorgone,  and  Van* 
dyke,— -of  Florentine,  Venetian,  and  Genoese  ladies, 
I  leave  you  to  be  realized  by  others  more  fortunate 
than  I  have  been ;  others  who  have  leisure  to  wait 
for  a  winter  ball,  and  if  they  be  of  tlie  harder  sex 
(we,  it  is  well  known,  are  always  called  the  softer) 
courage  to  risk  their  hearts  in  its  allowedly  dan^* 
gerous  atmosphere* 
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Garden-houses,  and  gardens  without  houses,  at 
least  visible  ones,  decorate  the  suburb  by  which 
we  left  Bordeaux.  A  sea-port  look  about  the 
country  dwellings,  and  a  green  parrot,  or  other 
foreign  bird — the  well-known  love-token  of  the  sai- 
lor, hanging  out  in  its  gay  cage  from  many  a  cot- 
tage casement.  Whenever  I  see  one  of  those 
gaudy  strangers  suspended  from  an  humble  win- 
dow, I  always  think  of  the  faithful  heart  that  re- 
membered the  home  love,  or  perhaps  the  fond 
mother,  on  the  far-off,  burning  shore.  But  what 
does  the  poor  green  parrot  think  of,  in  its  brass 
wire  prison  with  gilt  balls  ?  Does  the  leafy  branch, 
which  some  gentle  hand  has  laid  upon  his  cage  to 
shelter  him  from  the  vertical  sun,  recall  his  forest 
home  P  or  has  it  been  quite  forgotten  in  the  grog 
and  flip,  the  blustering  oaths  and  rattling  canvas 
of  the  West  Indiaman,  or  the  African  trader? 
Who  knows  ? — not  the  wisest. 

I  saw  a  parrot  once  at  Black  wall,  with  a  wreath 
(if  barberries  in  berry  round  his  cage,  and  a  crown 
of  the  same,  woven  probably  by  the  fingers  of 
some  loving  and  fanciful  maiden,  above  it.  Poor 
thing!    it  was  a  grey  parrot,    and    cried.    Poor. 
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Poll !  at  the  top  of  its  voice  with  such  a  melan- 
choly scream ;  and  then,  Pretty  Poll !  with  such 
a  gibing,  yet  cracked  and  forlorn  tone,  that  no* 
thing  could  contrast  more  pitiably  with  its  berries 
and  its  crown  of  vegetable  coral  than  its  sad-look* 
ing  self;  winking  dolefully,  and  eyeing  with  a  sort 
of  disdain  that  might  have  had  memory  in  it,  the 
wire  balloon  suspended  over  the  grave,  grey  head; 
and  in  which  it   was  meant  that  the  poor  bird 
should  swing  as  if  it  had  been  a  cradling  bough. 
But  such  was  not  its  intention,  for  it  stuck  stiffly 
to  its  perch,  looking,  in  the  midst  of  its  barberries, 
like  an  old  nun  on  the  day  of  a  banquet  in  the  re* 
fectory : — fresh  flowers,  tied  up  as  if  by  loving 
fingers,  blushing  at   one  side;   piled  sweetmeats, 
glistening  in  sugar,  at  the  other ;    comfits,  cori- 
ander, carraway,  and  almond,  scattered  with  lavish 
hand,  and  the  green  angelica  setting  off  the  tawoy 
orange ;  novices  caught  in  the  snare,  and  entranced 
in  devotion,  fragrance,   and  luUypops, — but   the 
old  nun,  who  knows  what  it  is  all  worth,   grim 
and  grey  in  the  midst  of  it,  like  the  poor  parrot. 

A  light,  sandy  soil,   excellent   (they  say)  for 
vines,  but  tormenting  enough  to  travellers,  who 
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are  covered  with  dust  at  every  breath  of  air  that 
itir«  its  powdery  sur&oe.  By  and  by  we  shall  be 
in  the  Landes,  and  then  we  sliall  have  a  buahd  for 
every  grain,  and  perhaps,  if  any  one  were  to  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  green  hedges  &c.,  of  which  we 
made  affectionate  mention  three  days  ago,  we 
should  believe  them  dreaming.  Thus  goes  life: 
we  build,  pull  down,  assert,  retract,  grow  wise 
sometimes,  sometimes  humble;  but  with  every 
someiimes  find  ourselves  a  shade  less  buoyant  than 
in  those  charming  days  when  we  took  all  things 
on  trust,  our  own  good  qualities  among  the  num- 
ber. All  which  has  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little, 
to  do  with  the  state  of  the  roads. 

A  populous  and  highly  cultivated  country  to 
Langon;  with  pleasant-looking  groupes  of  country 
folks  passing  along  the  fields,  becoming  their  fine 
promise  of  grain  and  grapes,  and  each  setting  off 
the  other.  The  squalid  labourer,  with  his  care- 
worn wife  and  ill-fed  children,  working  a  soil  pro- 
fitless to  them,  but  made  productive  by  their  toil, 
is  a  melanchcdy  sight ;  and  when  it  meets  the  eye, 
one  cannot  help  grudging  the  harvest  of  their 
labour  to  the  absent  or  hard-hearted  master.     But 
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wfa^o  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  enjoy  a  share 
of  its  abundance,  the  compact  between  the  sinews 
of  wealth  and  of  man  becomes  a  mutual  benefit; 
if  the  granaries  of  the  master  are  fulK  the  humbler 
barn  of  the  labourer  is  not  empty. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  gratifying  absence 
of  palpable  disti*ess  amongst  the  peasants  of  this 
country,  and  a  presence  of — not  exactly  what  we 
should  call  comfort,  but  of  cheerful  content,  which 
shows  that  if  they  do  not  possess  the  former  ac- 
cording to  our  notions  of  it,  they  do  according  to 
their  own.     In  a  country  decidedly  agricultural  asi: 
France  is,  the  labourer  seldom  wants  employment ; ' 
and  whatever  may  be  the  fraction  to  which  land ' 
divided  and  subdivided  may  come  at  last,  the  inu-^^ 
mediate  effect  of  the  law,  which  makes  the  parent^ 
will  and  divides  it  equally  among  his  children,  is 
to  create  a  feeling  (and  to  a  certain  degree  a  reality)  ' 
of  independence,  favourable  to  character,  and  mtii- 
sequently  to  happiness.  "' 

The  French  peasant  is  usually  a  small  propl^^' 
etor,  living  on  a  bit  of  land  which,  however  linute^ ' 
is  his  own ;  a  portion,  perhaps,  of  the  lot  of  oond^ 
fisoated  property  which,  in  the  old  revolutionaiy 
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times,  his  father  may  have  bought  for  next  to  no- 
thing. He  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  idle,  but  still 
has  a  certain  prop  to  back  his  industry ;  if  he 
has  no  other  patrimony,  he  has  at  least  that  of 
sobriety.  The  habit  of  intemperance  is  very  rare 
in  France :  the  husbandman^s  small  means  are  not 
swallowed  up  in  brutal  and  individual  indulgence, 
but  go  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family ;  and 
he  must  be  out  of  luck  if  his  wife  is  not  a  hard- 
working body,  a  plain  country  woman  wearing 
the  same  clumsy  cut  of  garment  that  her  great- 
grandmother  did  before  her, — ^gay  in  it  too,  at 
proper  seasons,  and  if  necessary,  gorgeous;  but 
brisk  and  industrious,  as  French  women  usually 
are  in  the  active  classes  of  society,  and  a  cheerful 
contributor  of  her  quota  to  the  general  stock. 

A  neat  inn  at  Langon,  so  we  have  stopped  to 
sleep.  The  Garonne  bathing  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards, and  flowing  gently  under  a  new  bridge, 
which  has  just  been  pronounced  the  finest  in 
the  world  by  a  gipsy  chambermaid ;  who,  taking 
advantage  of  my  being  alone,  has  placed  her  wild 
black  eyes  opposite  to  me,  and  opened  a  battery  of 
words  from  which  it  is  useless  to  think  of  escaping. 
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In  vain  I  write:  her  tongue  runs  faster  than  my 
pen ;  her  eyes  fasten  on  me  with  a  look  of  loving 
ferocity ;  and  the  idea  of  being  in  the  way  no  more 
occurs  to  her,  than  it  would  to  a  crown-princess, 
if  it  pleased  her  royal  highness  to  interrupt  the 
occupations  of  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting. 

According  to  her  account,  Bordeaux  is  nothing 
in  point  of  luxury  to  Langon ;  plain  people  come 
here  from  thence  to  learn  politeness,  fine  people  to 
practise  it  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.  ^'  Quelle 
luxe !  (she  exclaims)  quelle  gloire !  et  les  belles 
demoiselles — ^les  jeunes  gens  charmants !  ah,  la  fi^re 
jeunesse  !^  and  so  she  goes  on  gasconading  about 
balls  and  operas,  taste  and  gaiety ;  till,  pausing 
suddenly,  and  rolling  her  extraordinary  eyes  as 
if  she  was  going  to  predict  some  horrible  fatality, 
she  shoots  off,  with  sundry  Fythic  contortions  and 
wild  looks  that  solicit  questioning,  into  a  disastrous 
story  of  two  lovers  of  Langon : — so,  as  she  will 
not  let  me  write,  I  lay  down  my  pen  and  listen. 

She  has  certainly  never  read  Shakspeare,  nor  yet 
Luigi  da  Porta,  and  probably  knows  no  more  of 
Verona  than  of 

''  Caiubalu,  seat  of  CathaiaD  Can ;" 
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and  jet  the  <^3ening  of  her  story  had  much  of  the 
old  Italian  novel  about  it ;  only  the  Capulets  of 
Langon  were  more  vigilant  than  thof«  of  Verona, 
and  so  the  young  wooing  was  speedily  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  the  youth  banislied,  and  the 
maiden  watched,  apparently  to  very  little  purpose. 
The  lover  went  to  Bayonne,  and  from  thence  (as 
my  informer  thought)  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  was  many  years  away^;  and  when  he  returned 
with  bettered  fortunes  and  a  faithful  heart,  still 
true  to  the  image  of  her  who  was  its  early  love,  he 
found  her  worse  than  dead, — a  wanderer  from  the 
paths  of  innocence,  a  lost  and  lonely  thing,  cast  off 
by  the  virtuous,  spurned  by  the  severe,  but  more 
than  ever  beautiful.  Time  had  used  him  more 
roughly,  for  he  was  changed  out  of  all  traces  of  his 
former  self,  and  she  who  had  loved  no  longer  re- 
cognised him.  The  memory  of  sympathy  was  gone, 
and  the  instinct  of  the  heart  with  it. 

An  intense  desire  to  guard  her  from  the  fur- 
ther perils  of  her  forlorn  state,  to  be  near  her 
who  had  no  other  friend,  who  had  made  herself 
alone  in  the  world,  took  possession  of  his  mind. 
He  engaged  himself  to  her  as  a  servant ;  obtained 
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her  confidence ;  and  she,  not  knowing  whom  she 
spoke  to,  would  sometimes  talk  to  him  of  the 
lover  whose  loss  had  driven  her  to  despair,  and 
then  to  worse  wretchedness ;  for  even  in  despair 
there  is  depth  below  depth,  and  in  the  last  and 
deepest  abyss — ^giiilt !  blacker  than  all  beside. 
And  here  my  strange  narrator  stops,  nor  can  I  in 
any  way  induce  her  to  continue.  "  It  is  too  terri- 
ble,'*'' she  says,  with  a  forced  stage  shudder,  *^  too 
terrible  to  be  told;^  and  really,  notwithstanding 
the  curiosity  she  contrives  to  excite,  I  begin  to 
think,  that  what  with  her  wild  way  of  telling  it, 
and  her  wild  eyes  fixing  one  as  the  interest 
strengthens,  it  may  be  so  from  her  lips.  But  a 
voice  of  authority  calls  to  her  from  below,  and  she 
leaves  me  to  piece  together  the  broken  threads 
of  her  melancholy  narrative,  as  my  musing  fancy 
wills,  though  evidently  vexed  to  be  whistled  off 
just  as  she  had  begun  to  inform  me  that  she  was 
not  a  servant  of  the  inn,  but  rather  a  chance 
visitor,  who  condescended  to  help,  but  who  lived 
habitually  in  a  city  (name  unknown — ^Damascus 
perhaps,  or  Bagdad)  where  things  are  on  a  very 
extended  scale  of  magnificence. 
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After  all,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  she  was 
herself  the  fair-— or  rather  brown,  inventress  of  the 
whole  romance,  which  probably  came  as  glibly  to 
her  lips,  as  the  look  of  surprise  did  to  her  coun- 
tenance when  I  urged  her  this  morning  to  go  on 
with  her  story.  **  What  story  ?^  she  exclaimed, 
seeming  not  to  understand  me ;  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  dashed  off  with  a  mysterious  air,  as 
though  she  herself  had  been  the  unfortunate 
heroine,  which  perhaps,  in  her  insane  coquetry,  she 
wished  me  to  believe. 

Strolled  down  after  dinner  to  the  boasted  bridge, 
which  we  found  unexpectedly  handsome,  and  on 
our  suspension  plan.  The  sun  had  set,  but  while 
one  half  of  the  sky  was  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of 

•  ■ 

twilight,  the  other  half  still  glowed  in  the  rich 
amber  spread  which  it  had  left  behind.  At  one 
dde  of  the  bridge  the  eye  followed  a  long  reach  of 
the  river,  with  the  yellow  light  of  evening  concen* 
trated  upon  it,  flowing  through  banks  already  dark 
and  indistinct;  and  then,  turning  to  the  other, 
rested  on  the  dim  current — there  out  of  the  influ- 

-  •  *   . 

ence  of  the  western  light,  which  bathed  the  base  of 
the  old  church,  and  of  the  buttressed  and  ivied 
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walls  that  seemed  to  make  part  of  it.  Beyond  the 
church,  a  line  of  houses  pleasantly  placed  and 
coloured,  took  the  air  of  a  fishing  village,  and  be- 
fore it  lay  a  crowd  of  small  boats  at  anchor,  gently 
swayed  by  the  ripple  of  the  waters. 

In  such  a  light  every  scene  is  lovely,  no  matter 
how  trivial  be  its  features.  All  day  long  the  sun 
is  high  above  us;  at  night  the  stiirs  and  the  pure 
moon  have  a  heaven  of  their  own,  to  which  we  look 
up  reverentially,  but  distantly ;  but  at  the  last  hour 
of  the  day,  the  sky  seems  to  come  down  to  our 
earth,  whispering  mysteries,  touching  it — as  in  fond 
fellowship-^with  its  last  glow;  and  in  its  sweet 
confidences  making  itself  almost  one  with  our 
familiar  world. 

While  we  enjoyed  this  placid  evening  picture^ 
the  passage-boat  steamed  up  from  Bordeaux,  and 
throwing  ofi^  its  smoke  with  a  whir-r,  discharged 
its  red,  blue,  and  yellow  cargo  (for  the  women  are 
lost  in  their  all-effacing  colours)  on  the  strand. 
Were  I  to  come  this  way  again,  I  think  I  diould 
prefer  the  river  to  the  road:  the  last  has  no  pecu- 
liar interest,  but  the  river  flowing  at  the  base  of  a 
Hne  of  gentle  hills,  varied  with  pleasing,  though 
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not  perhaps  striking  objects,  maj  have  some  food 
for  the  fancy  in  it.  Besides  it  is  the  Graronne, 
which  should  go  for  something;  and  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  mixing  with  the  people  of  the  country 
for  something  (I  think)  also. 

^  Oq  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  the 
province  of  Gascony — ""  It  is  thus  that  a  potent 
enchantress  opens  the  most  powerful  of  her  stories. 
This  simple  line  presents  a  quiet  image  to  the 
mind,  which,  like  many  other  quiet  images,  affects 
it  sometimes  more  than  elaborate  ones.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  mixture  of  foreign  sound  and  home  feel- 
ing that  makes  it  poetry  to  the  fancy,  though  it 
may  be  prose  to  the  eye ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has 
helped  to  turn  many  a  young  head,  and  has  sent 
some  to  the  warm  and  teeming  south,  who  have 
not  found  it  all  that  the  lady  of  the  wand  had  made 
it  out  to  be.  I  remember  when  I  was  under  the 
spell,  and  when  the  sound  of  the  south  of  France, 
or  the  name  of  Bordeauof  on  the  stem  of  a  vessel, 
were  charmed  words,  bringing  with  them  a  con- 
fusion of  fancies,  which  the  reality  has  set  in  order 
somewhat  prosaically.      Yet  the  first  impression 
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Still  remains,  and  the  word  pleasani^  so  happilj 
chosen,  always  seems  to  me  written  on  the  land- 
scape. 

As  yet  I  have  seen  nothing  loftier  written  on  it. 
What  the  Garonne  may  be  in  the  Spanish  valley  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  first  makes  acquaintance 
with  daylight,  I  do  not  know,  but  shall,  I  hope» 
presently.  Here  it  is  a  gentle  river,  broad  and 
pure,  with  some  tiny  rock-work  about  it,  but  hardly 
enough  to  contrast  the  tufted  foliage  that  some- 
times  hangs  from  its  crevices,  or  break  it  into  little 
pictures.  It  has  no  marked  features:  a  cluster  of 
trees,  with  an  Italian-looking  house  peeping  through 
them ;  a  group  of  monumental  cypress  making  way 
for  itself,  and  standing  alone  amidst  gayer  society  ; 
a  meadow,  a  stripe  of  yellow  strand ;  a  bringing 
together  of  quiet  images  simply — not  meagrely^ 
arranged  in  the  uncrowded  way  which  those  great 
painters,  who  took  a  tree,  a  pool,  a  bank»  and 
made  immortal  pictures  of  them,  loved  :  but 
nothing  to  hinder  another  who  might  love  nature . 
too,  though  after  a  different  fashion,  from  caUiiii|f . 
it  all  barren,  especially  should  he  chance  to  tee  it 
on  a  dull  day. 


Tlicre  were  two  steamerg  from  Bordeaux  at: 
anchor^  fbll  as  bee-hiircs,  and  making  the  little 
quay  look  lively,  but  not  town-like.  No  demand 
here  for  stockings,  and  not  much  for  shoes;  but 
tlie  women  pretty,  and  aware  of  it.  Langon  is 
famous  for  its  mn  de  Grat>e :  every  town  here  is 
famous  for  something  that  flatters  the  palate.  An 
indifferent  road,  dust  and  pavement,  frequent  pine 
woods;  and,  in  the  intervals  between  them,  an 
eacAosed  country,  golden  grain,  and  haycocks  dif- 
fusitig  their  pleasant  fragrance. 

-  And  now  we  are  in  the  Landes,  which  (here  at 
least)  have  much  less  character  and  more  colour- 
ing than  I  expected.  As  we  descended  towards  the 
sandy  tracts,  a  fine  forest-stretch  broke  upon  us. 
To  me  a  wide  extent  of  forest  has  an  inexpressible 
charm ;  I  rejoice  in  its  depth,  its  darkness,  its 
solemnity,  and  the  frequent  and  high-toned  poetry 
of  its  lone  recesses.  There  are  so  many  secrets  in 
its  bosom ;  such  volumes  of  thought  and  fancy  in 
it^  silence  and  in  its  sounds, — ^in  the  odours  that 
bctetbe  from  the  leaves,  the  bark,  the  grass,  and 
from  the  wild-flowers  that  seem  to  bloom  for  us 
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alone,  and  whose  perfume,  like  a  strain  of  sweet 
and  well-remembered  music,  unlocks  the  past,  and 
quickens  its  monumental  effigies  into  life.  O  the 
past !  the  past !  how  often  do  we  think  it  dead  and 
gone,  when  it  lies  hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  heart, 
from  which  even  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  can  draw 
it  out  again ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

nrt  LAIfDBS — AV  AMERICAN  SOLITUDE — THE  COTTAOE 
IN  THE  LANDE8  NOT  THE  TRUE  DESERT— ROQUEFORT 
— ^AIRB — MT  DECANTER-STOPPER — PARADISE  LOST  AND 
MONT  DE  MARSAN — DOINO  ONE's  DUTT — ^A  OU08T — 
SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING  AT  AN  INN — PINE  FORESTS— 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  TREES — DREAMINESS — PETTICOATBD 
CATTLE — DRESS — MAIZE  AND  DUST — THE  PTIIENEES— 
YICINITY  TO  SPAIN,  ASSOCIATIONS  AWAKENED  AND 
THEIR  NECROMANCY — YALLEY  OF  PAU — FAU  AND  OLD 
BBARN. 

As  we  wade  through  the  sands,  I  look  about  for  the 
flying  shepherds,  but  see  no  stilts,  or  (as  far  as  we 
can  judge)  any  necessity  for  them.  Nothing  that  a 
sabot,  or  even  a  naked  foot,  might  not  plant  itself 
in  with  safety ;  winter,  however,  may  and  probably 
does  make  such  things  needful. 

These  sandy  tracts  are  divided  at  intervals  by 
woods  of  oak  or  pine,  and  sometimes  by  delicious 
meadows,  that  look  as  if  they  had  run  away  with 
their  neighbours^  verdure,  to  spread  it  out  on  their 
own  sweet  bosoms.     In  the  midst  of  the  sands  we 
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find  DOW  and  then,  and  much  oftener  than  we  ex- 
pected, a  cottage  that  realizes— not  the  reality  pro- 
bably, but  our  fancy-pictures  of  the  back  settle- 
ment dwelling  in  the  forests  of  America :  a  dream 
which,  with  the  red  men,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  night  alarms  tacked  to  it,  is  not  without  its  bad 
bits,  but  whose  life  of  active  lonesomeness,  or 
family  love-bound  labour,  has  a  fine  aroma  of 
thought,  and  love,  and  freedom  in  it.  Felling 
trees,  clearing  unhealthy  ground,  hunting  wild 
game  for  food,  is  bitter  work  sometimes;  hard, 
dangerous,  ungrateful  toil :  but  the  distant  vision- 
ary hears  only  the  sound  of  the  axe  in  the  forest, 
a  sound  than  which  no  other  yields  a  fuller  start  of 
thought,  of  remote  and  primeval  images,— or  the 
report  of  the  far-ofi*  gun,  another  sound  of  man^s 
invention, — l)ut  full  of  woodland  scenes  and  wild 
ones,  and  boundless  prairies,  and  winged  legions 
that  fill  the  air  with  life,  and  all  the  solitude  and 
action  of  a  primitive  nature. 

How  often  have  I,  who  never  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
gathered  together  the  members  of  the  patriarchal 
family  after  the  labour  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
heaped  the  pine  logs  on  the  bright  heardi,  aad 
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drawn  them  all  round  the  well-earned  and  cheer- 
fuUy-enjoyed  supper:  the  memory  of  the  old  home, 
the  mother-land,  crossii^  perhi^  the  mind  of  the 
aged  with  tender  thought ;  the  young  belonging  to 
the  wilds,  and  happy  in  them.  It  is  thus  that  fancy 
pietures  the  forest  settlers ;  or  it  takes  a  solitary 
but  loving  pair,  grown  old  in  the  spot  which  when 
young  they  bad  cleared  to  build  their  cabin  on, — 
their  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  stranger 
seldom  comes,  but  when  he  does  is  welcome :  such 
a  pair  as  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  the  dawning 
day  of  his  beautiful  spirit,  describes  with  such 
toQching  poetry  of  feeling  sitting  before  the  door 
of  their  forest  hut  at  twilight;  or  the  ancient 
couple,  who,  gliding  together  out  of  life,  still 
thought  of  Scotland,  and  sang  ^^Sae  merrie  we 
Iwa  ha^  been '"  at  the  evening  hour,  as  the  Abb^ 
Mordlet  (I  think  it  is)  tells  us. 

But  I  have  strayed  away  from  my  cottages  in 
the  Landes, — each  standing  on  its  own  fresh  lawn, 
cntirdy  detached  from  any  other  habitation,  within 
a  grove  of  spreading  oaks  that  might  become  merry 
Sherwood,  or  old  Windsor.  Close  to  each  cottage 
ii  a  cineular  well,  with  buckets  suspended  on  its 
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beam, — a  garden  feature  that  cools  the  pulse  a  little, 
though  not  so  effectually  as  a  fountain  or  a  bub- 
bling stream.  It  is  probably  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  well  in  holy  writ,  that  makes  the  sight  of  one 
recall  unfailingly  to  my  mind  the  sacred  volume, 
with  its  desert  images  and  infinite  grandieur ;  the 
thunders  of  its  poetry,  and  the  serious  sweetness 
and  inimitable  simplicity  of  its  domestic  narrative 
— poetry  too,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  kind. 
There  are  no  fragrant  balsams  here,  nor  palm,  nor 
cedar ;  hor  are  the  women^s  eyes  in  the  least  like  the 
*^sh-pools  of  Hebron  ("  but  there  is  a  soft  colouring 
of  shared— not  desolate — solitude  about  this  land, 
that  has  something  of  the  sentiment  of  scriptural 
poetry  in  it.  As  for  the  women,  a  fairer  never 
gleaned  in  the  fields  of  fioaz,  or  came  with  her 
sheep  to  the  '^  welPs  mouth,^  than  one  who  at  this 
moment  loads  her  mule  at  the  door  of  a  cottage 
by  the  wayside:  Hebrew  too  of  aspect,  but  the 
sometimes  harshness  of  the  Jewish  outline  fined 
off, — Rebecca  as  she  sat  to  Walter  Scott,  or  the 
Rebecca  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  when  she  gave 
water  from  her  pitcher  to  the  eldest  servant  6t 
the  house  of  Abraham.     Indeed,  the  chaoce  aped- 
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mens  of  the  population  which  we  have  lighted  on 
in  this  best  bit  of  the  Landes,  (of  the  sandy  part  of. 
it,  I  mean,)  have  been  decidedly  favourable  one% 
becoming  their  pleasant  habitations,  which,  were 
they  roofed  with  wooden  tiles  instead  of  red  ones, 
would  resemble  in  many  points  the  charming  chau- 
mi^rea  of  Switzerland.  The  sloping  roof  advances 
beyond  the  entrance,  leaving  the  house  behind  it 
something  in  the  Swiss  way,  and  forming  a  cool 
and  spacious  shed,  of  which  the  inhabitants  seemi 
to  understand  all  the  advantages;  for  the  women 
ply  their  distaffs,  and  the  children  gambol  under 
its  {deasant  shade  all  the  day  long,  playing  at  bo- 
peep  with  the  sun,  and  looking  enviably  safe  from 
its  molestations. 

Altogether  the  Landes  are  far  less  dreary  than 
we  expected.  Wherever  there  are  woods,  and  some- 
times where  there  are  none,  the  ground  is  thickly 
carpeted  with  fern, — that  lover  of  barrenness, 
whose  large  feathery  leaf  yields  to  every  breath  of 
air,  and  refreshes  the  senses  by  its  bright  verdure 
and  faaoing  movement.  Long  lines  of  pine  trees 
sometimes  streak  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  letting 
in  the  sky  through  their  boles  like  the  gleaming 
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of  the  summer  sea.  Even  in  many  of  the  numt 
barren  tracts,  an  exquisite  red  heath  brightens  the 
parched  surface;  and  wherever  the  soil  seems  re- 
claimable  by  care,  there  are  dwellers  on  it. 

But  we  are  not  in  the  real  heart  of  the  Landes, 
only  on  the  selvage  of  the  desert, — the  embroidered 
corner.  It  is  towards  the  sea*  that  the  earth 
assumes  the  Arabian  aspect  which  travellers  have 
descril)ed,  and  the  scene  becomes  wide,  and  drear, 
and  desolate  as  the  waste  ^^  towards  Diblath  ;^  or  a 
piece  of  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  taken  up 
by  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and  laid  down  upon  an 
eider-down  nature  that  has  yielded  to  its  effacing 
pressure.  Here  is  too  much  habitation  and  vege- 
tation for  a  true  desert  scene, — ^indeed  there  is  no 
approach  to  it ;  and  though,  as  we  drive  along,  the 
carriage  sometimes  rocks  in  the  sands  like  a  ship  in 
a  storm,  and  the  road  is  floored  with  trunks  of  trees 
laid  parallel  with  each  other,  still  we  feel  ourselves 
as  if  cheated  out  of  the  full  complement  of  dreari- 
ness on  which  we  had  counteii,  and  miss  the  per- 
fect originality  of  character  which  (forgetting  that 
our  route  was  the  post — and  not  the  desert  one) 

*  Lea  Landcs  tmuvsget. 
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we  expected  to  find- giving  additiowd  radness  to 
tbe  cbarmiiig  cid  sttperstitioos,  ceremonieg,  and 
legends*  which  are  said  to  be  stili  in  customary 
observance  and  simple  bdief  among  the  people  «f 
the  Lander 

Roquefort, — not  of  cheese  celebrity,  is  pleasantly 
lifted  np,  with  a  pretty  stream  winding  in  and 
out  under  rocky  banks.  Passed  through  Aire,  and 
should  have  forgotten  it,  but  for  the  somewhat 
unusually  steep  ascent  on  quitting  the  town :  the 
whcde  contents  of  a  seminary*  were  {X)ured  out  upon 
it,— priests  (or  the  materials  for  them)  enough 
lo  supply  missionaries  for  half  the  globe,  and  do 
home  duty  besides, — at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me ; 
but  my  maid,  who  is  a  calm  calculator,  could  only 
make  out  fifty-^ight,  while  to  my  eyes  they  seemed 
grouped  by  hundreds ;  but  the  steep  road,  and  a 
refractory  horse  inclined  to  jib,  may  have  acted  as 
multipliers. 

Once  upon  a  time,  (and  a  long  time  ago  it  was,)  I 
had  contrived  to  possess  myself  of  a  cut-glass  de- 
canter-stopper, and  I  can  never  forget  the  amuse- 
ment I  used  to  find  in  standing  on  a  chair  at  the 

*  A  s^mnaire  mesas  in  France,  s  college  for  priests  only. 
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end  of  a  long  room,  and  looking  through  my  stop* 
per  at  the  lights  that  burned  on  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  it;  nor  the  rapture  \nth  which  I  beheld 
two  candles  multiplied  into  as  many  hundred  rain- 
bow flames.  In  the  present  case  fancy,  fluttered 
by  a  little  fear,  was  my  decanter-stopper;  for  even 
when  I  shut  my  eyes,  there  they  were— my  elements 
of  priesthood — ^floating  in  a  kind  of  black  dazzle, 
like  the  dark  spots  that  dance  before  me  after  too 
much  gazing  at  the  sun. 

Market-day  somewhere:  road  thronged  with 
cattle, — homed  and  otherwise ;  pigs  numerous  and 
squeaking;  and  geese — I  was  going  to  say, 

'*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves," 
&c. ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  quote  from  that  divine 
book  among  the  geese,  and  at  Mont  de  Marsan. 
Never  was  any  thing  like  the  human  part  of  that 
immortal  poem.  I  have  been  reading  in  it  to-day, 
and  with  the  deep  delight  which  I  always  feel  wbeii 
its  amaranthine  words  are  open  before  me.  Never 
was  the  holy  dignity  of  wedded  love,  the  mutnal 
and  entire  confidence  and  sweet  communion  of  two 
natures,  both  ignorant  of  evil,  and  kindred  still  in 
purity  with  the  angels  with  whom  they  are  per- 
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mkted  to  hold  cob  verse,  so  !«?t  ingpeeebr  Nothing 
can  one  think  of  but  innocence  anU  majesty ,  lov^ 
and  lovelinesBt  after  having  wandered  in  ^*the  aUeys 
green"  of  that  true  paradise^  and  scented  the  flow^- 
iog  odours, 

"  Cassia,  nard,  and  balm/' 

of  its  wilderness  of  sweets. 

But  high-way  or  by-way  ramblers  cannot  long 
dwell  upon  a  train  of  thought,  however  congenial 
it  may  be  to  their  hearts  and  fancie<> ;  their  actual 
position  is  unfriendly  to  continuous  musing,  and 
favourable  to  the  quick  impressions  of  a  present 
every  moment  changing:  one  image  jostles  out 
another  with  undue,  though  irresistible  lightness ; 
there  is  no  graduating  from  paradise  to  Mont  de 
Maraan. 

Mont  de  Marsan,  however,  has  its  qualities,-^— a 
good  inn  tenanted  by  civil  folks,  who  stripped  their 
gurden  of  its  roses  for  us ;  a  merited  reputation  for 
ortolans ;  a  guide-book  one  for  beautiful  women- 
merited  too,  perhaps;  an  embowered  public  gar- 
den; a  showy  pr^fectur^;  and  probably  all  the 
essentials  of  a  chef  lieu.  We  should  have  done 
more  justice  to  the  excellent  breakfast  provided 
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US,  had  not  two  waiting  gentlewomen  stood  behind 
our  chairs  watching  every  movement,  and  antici- 
pating every  wish  with  such  invincible  assiduity, 
that  to  eat  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  O 
how  I  envied  the  w  hite  cat !  what  a  luxury  to  be 
served  by  hands  only  !  But  those  vigilant  maidens 
showed  that  they  had  eyes  too,  for  they  never  took 
them  off  of  us.  I  never  saw  such  a  strong  sense  of 
duty :  no  possibility  of  upsetting  it.  How  often 
did  I  wish  them  both  with  Spurzheim,  who  would 
have  revelled  in  their  skulls,  while  we  might  have 
gone  on  with  our  breakfast.  Three  or  four  times 
I  despatched  the  most  distressingly  attentive  on 
some  idle  errand;  but  she  seemed  to  possess  the 
Irish  faculty  of  being  in  two  places  at  once,  for 
no  sooner  did  she  seem  gone,  than  her  toppling 
madrass  was  again  opposite  to  me. 

Tormenting  pertinacity !  and  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  unmannerly  perseverance  of  a  ghost,— -a 
woman  spectre  in  a  gown  of  rustling  silk,  of  whom 
I  once  heard  a  German  tell.  It  was  in  the  evening, 
as  he  hung  up  his  gun  after  a  day^s  sport  in  the 
empty  hall  of  a  solitary  hunting-lodge,  that  she 
suddenly  stood  beside  him.     The  figure  was  of  one 


not  aged,  and  (as  he  expressed  it)  at  bad  beauty ; 
but  he  knew  where  she  came  from  by  her  eyes,  and 
fled ;  while  she  rushed  after  him  with  the  tioise  of 
a  whirlwind.  The  pigeons  in  a  dovecote  outside 
the  house,  hearing  it  in  their  roosting  places,  flew 
out,  beating  their  startled  breasts  against  the  win* 
dows ;  still  the  man  fled :  a  chamber  door  stckid 
open;  he  burst  in, — two  who  had  followed  him, 
alarmed  by  the  uproar,  did  the  same ;  they  double- 
barred  the  entrance  and  shut  out,  as  they  thought, 
thetr  ghastly  pursuer ;  when  lo !  she  was  there  ifi 
the  midst  of  them. 

•*  Madame,  pr^fere-t-elle  les  bougies  ?"  is  a 
usual  inquiry  at  an  inn  not  saucy  enough  to  in- 
sist on  certain  refinements;  but  here  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  house,  forestalling  darkness  and 
entering  while  it  was  yet  day  with  a  pair  of  wax 
lightly  said,  as  she  placed  them  on  the  table, 
*'  Mamma  begs  you  will  use  these,  as  tallow  spots 
her  floors;  but  they  will  not  be  charged  in  the  bill.'** 
Nor  were  they  :  a  piece  of  liberality  I  could  not  in 
any  way  account  for,  not  even  with  the  help  of  the 
floors,  which  are  old,  worm-eaten,  chinky,  and  of  a 
fine^bony  ground  that  bids  defiance  t6  casualties. 
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Mont  de  Marsan»  being  the  capital  of  the  Lande»» 
attracts   on    market^ays   the    inhabitants  of  the 
desert  regions,  who  throng  here  on  stilts,  goinff 
(the  inn-keeper  assures  us)  as  fast  as  the  post    L 
should  not  have  thought  that  the  sands  through 
which  we  nx;ked  yesterday  warranted  such  helps, 
but  they  are  used  there  as  in  worse  places.     I  re- 
gret not  having  seen  a  sheep-skin  swain  striding 
through  the  air,  with  a  bright  madrass  stridiog 
after   him,-~or  perhaps  a  country  hood  would  be 
better:  less  like  the  fringed  and  bugled  faiiiily» 
who  attract  gapers  and  gather  sous  at  the  corner 
of  the  Paris  boulevards. 

The  shade  of  the  vine  is  too  often,  for  beauty  H 
least,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  in  France,  where  it  is 
cautiously  kept  down  to  the  currant-bush  dimen- 
sions, to  which  is  mainly  owing  the  richness  and 
vigour  of  the  wine  extracted  from  its  fruit.  Here 
we  find  it,  and  not  unfrequently,  trained  over  t 
trellis,  or  formed  into  a  bower  or  pergola.  Three 
or  four  avenues  of  plane  trees  ray  out  from  Moot 
de  Marsan,  prefacing  a  thickety  country  oocaaioii- 
ally  ennobled  by  oaks  in  splendid  singleucss,  and 
sometimes  by   solitary   pine  forests.     Delightful 
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you  to  the  Georgian  valeft,  in  whose  deep 
the  royal  Abbas  wooed  the  wise  and  tende 
The  pear  tree  brings  you  back  to  the  cotta^ 
the  apple  puts  in  its  word  with  a  long  t 
school-boy  larcenies : — all  speak,  from  the 
royalties  of  the  forest  down  to  the  hunib 
thorn — perhaps  the  fullest  of  any — of  w 
village  boys  and  girls  call  secrets. 

A  quiet  country  as  we  go  on,  with  a  sort  off 
al  beauty  about  it ;  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  thi 
bad  bits  too,  as  will  happen.  Sometimes  a 
footpath  hides  itself  in  a  thicket,  wild  bougl: 
it,  and  perhaps  a  wooden  gate  at  the  end  op 
a  green  meadow,  as  it  might  do  at  Coverly  ! 
any  other  of  these  charming  old  places  that 
be  named  without  filling  the  mind  with  im 
genuine  English  scenery.  At  others,  a  si^ 
with  a  stately  trunk  and  a  broad  paraa 
emulates  the  lonely  beauty  of  the  Italian  pi 
awakens  that  dreaminess  of  mind  which  tli 
scape  of  Italy  creates  and  fosters. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  same  dreaniim 
I  have  fancied  one  never  sees  the  whole 
thing  in  Italy ;  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  reo 
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impreasioBs  through  a  shaded  medmin*  The  people 
are  the  most  natural,  perhaps,  in  Europe ;  and  yet 
— *I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
never  sees  their  outside  edge.  The  French,  who 
are  far  more  artificial,  (partly  perhaps  from  vanity^ 
and  partly  perhaps  from  irritability  of  feeling 
which  lays  them  bare,)  expose  themselyes  more  to 
critical  observation  than  the  Italians,  who,  it  may 
he,  are  too  indolent  to  be  demonstrative,  and  yet  so. 
marvellously  natural,  letting  their  faults  and  fan^* 
ciea  drop  out  any  way,  that  it  seems  paradoxical  to: 
say  one  cannot  read  them  through  and  through. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  their  landscape :  the  sky 
spread  over  it  is  clear  and  cloudless,  bright  and  beau* 
liful;  and  yet  a  soft  vapoury  haze  veils  the  outline. 
The  carts  in  common  use  here  are  of  a  classical 
forsi,  and  drawn  by  oxen  with  cloths  hung  over 
them  like  petticoats ;  their  horns  are  fiercely  faced 
wiih  sheep-skin;  and  sometimes  a  garland  of  twisted 
leaves  is  hung  round  the  neck.  With  the  garland, 
the  effect  is  that  of  an  antique  basso  relievo;  but^ 
without  it,  the  poor  beast  looks  like  a  stage  buf- 
falo sheeted  to  hide  its  defective  proportions,  as 
tbe  {H'ouiinent  elephant  in  Blue  Beard  is  flounced' 
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to  screen  the  boy  in  each  leg.  Sometimes  we  meet 
cows  yoked,  and  accoutred  in  the  same  way;  con- 
triving, poor  innocent  things!  to  look  wicked  in 
their  fringed  forehead-cloths,  as  children  do  in  gro» 
tesque  masks.  Soft  hills  on  the  right  to  Grenade, 
where  the  men  look  like  morris-dancers,  or  Aladdin 
before  he  raves  princesses,  or  meddles  with  African 
magicians  and  their  lamps.  White  blouses  0})en 
at  the  throat,  with  shirts  rainbow-striped,  set  off 
with  a  bright  scarlet  sash  inside  them,  and  a  small 
flat  berret  of  rich  crimson,  blue,  green,  or  some- 
times white,  carelessly  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
head.  It  is  probably  a  holiday ;  but  this  style  of 
dress,  and  especially  the  berret,  becomes  general. 

To-day  maize  and  dust :  the  first  has  been  steal- 
ing on  us  for  some  time,  and  the  last  hinders  us 
from  seeing  even  the  hedges.  No  talking  now  of 
the  young  green,  the  protracted  verdure  of  spring, 
as  we  did  on  the  road  to  Bordeaux.  I  recollect  to 
have  heard  a  person,  who  had  travelled  outside 
passenger  through  the  extreme  south  of  France  io 
summer,  say,  that  he  had  never  once  during  the 
whole  journey  seen  the  horses'  heads.  And  I  can 
believe  it ;  for  if  but  a  breath  of  air  comes,  we  aro 
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like  sister  Anne  upon  ber  tower;  and  as  we  run 
along,  a  cloud  runs  with  us  dense  enough  to  coiw 
ceal  Braodabarbaren  Ling  of  the  three  Arabias, 
and  all  his  warriors,  whom  the  renowned  Doo 
Quixote  was  happy  enough  to  discover  under  a 
similar  envelopement.  Changed  horses  at  a  faring 
house,  where  the  boys  of  the  hamlet,  not  having 
time  to  gather  cherries  for  us,  tore  down  the 
boughs  laden  with  fruit,  and  thrust  them  into  the 
carriage;  and  little  children  followed  us,  cutting  in- 
describable capers,  and  flying  along  with  flowers, 
or  grass,  or  weeds  tied  to  the  end  of  a  flexible  twig, 
which  they  bobbed  into  our  faces, — merrier  by  half 
than  opera  Cupids,  and  quite  as  graceful. 

Suddenly  a  beautiful  descent  opens  with  bright 
glades  and  a  soft  depth  of  shade  about  it,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  stand  for  the  first  time 
before  us,  veiled  from  head  to  foot.  They  come, 
like  shadows,  dimly  and  awfully ,  and  as  we  sink 
into  the  valley,  seem  to  depart  from  us  like  the 
dreams  of  the  mcHning.  Again  some  sweet  de^ 
soentst  and  then  more  tandes^  though  we  are  no 
longer  in  the  department ;  and  farther  on  another 
look  at  the  still  shrouded,  and  at  this  moment,  me-- 
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lancholy  Pyrenees:  no  touches  of  evening  light 
linger  brightly  on  their  summits,  telling  their 
neighbourhocd  with  heaven ;  but  low  grey  clouds 
cap  them  mistily,  or  gravely  dividing,  roll  off 
slowly,  revealing  their  bare  forms  without  relief  of 
light  or  shadow ;  which,  as  they  become  visible, 
seem  more  like  a  pale,  diaphonous  outline  traced 
upon  the  heavens,  than  the  solid  limitary  earth ;  a 
colossal  phantom  that  appears  near— -even  to  ap- 
proach us,  yet  without  rounding  into  substance. 

Only  these  mountains  between  us  and  Spain  ! 
that  *^  tawny  Spain ^^  which  dreamers  love,  and 
which  seems  to  the  imagination, — to  mine  at  least, 
such  a  far-off  land ;  farther,  because  less  familiar 
than  others  that  are,  in  actual  measurement,  out  of 
sight  a-head  of  it.  Its  society  is  still  a  sealed 
book,  its  roads  unfrequently  travelled  by  leisure- 
hour  travellers.  Diplomatists  traverse  it,  annies 
have  run  and  rode  over  it ;  but  a  positire  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  an  intimacy  with  its  people, 
its  monuments,  its  arts,  its  present  literature,  is 
still  wanting.  Its  cities  are  little  visited ;  the  trea- 
sures of  its  galleries,  and  still  more  of  its  convents, 
imperfectly  known ;  its  womtrn  still  written  down 
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from  cm  Bias  or  Dan  QuiaotCj  if  not  from  the  old 
pttssioo  (I  will  not  say  lave)  and  murder  dramas  of 
the  Castilian  poets :  the  men,  from  the  same  types, 
orerflowiog  with  bower  and  guitar  gallantry  ;  or, 
like  the  heroes  of  those  same  dramas,  full  of  ex- 
aggerated, though  elevated  sentiments  of  tender- 
ness and  even  delicacy,  with  a  ferocious  sense  of 
honour,  and  a  demand  in  their  urgent  natures  for 
powerful  situations,  which,  not  being  of  every-day 
occurrence,  leaves  the  palpitating  mind  a  prey  to 
the  ever-ready  excitement  of  fanaticism  in  all  its 
shapes  If  we  talk  of  a  Spanish  captain,  ten  to 
one  but  we  go  back  in  thought  to  the  time  of  the 
Cid,  or  at  least  to  the  conquest  of  Granada;  if  of 
a  Spanish  Don,  nothing  but  a  valet  like  Gil  Bias 
can  get  us  up,  even  to  the  time  of  the  fourth  Philip. 
At  to  the  Donas  they  will  always  live  latticed, 
daeona'd,  serenaded  stealthily,  (if  they  do  not  die 
of  a  jealous  husband  or  a  faithless  lover,)  in  our 
Cncies ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  angry  with 
the  officers  who  tell  us  (in  very  clever  books  too) 
that  the  Spanish  girls  (how  familiar !)  quadrille  at 
hallsy  throw  aside  the  divine  mantilla,  wear  French 
dresses,  and  .  are  as  cool-headed  and  arithmetical 
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as  other  misses.     Not  that  we  believe  a  word  of  it — 
O  no !    The  capa  y  espada  stories  for  us :  long  live 
the  old  illusions,  and  the  gallant  times  when  every 
woman  was  an  idol  and  a  mystery !  when  cavaliers 
fought  by  star-light — or  without  it,  in  the  ruc4ies 
of  Madrid,  finding  living  scabbards  for  their  true 
Damascus  blades  in  the  bodies  of  their  rivals !  or, 
like  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour j^  took  the 
law  into  their  proper  hands,  while  the  single  shriek, 
or  the  groan  that  struggled  with  sufibcation,  gave 
awful  testimony  of  its  barbarous  enforcement  But, 
illusions  apart,  what  a  charming  writer  calls  the 
<<game  flavour,^  is  still  fresh  in  Spain.    The  people 
have  not  the  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  know  us  and 
others  sufficiently  to  be  spoiled  by  new  modes  and 
new  money:  they  are  still  proof  engravings,  sharpi, 
fresh,  and  distinct  as  an  Albert  Durer,  or  a  Marc 
Antonio ;  their  virtues  and  their  vices  indigeoous, 
their  habits  and  superstitions  iramemorial,  their 
dress  (I  speak  of  the  people)  grand,  graceful^  and 
their  own.    And  this  character  of  individuality^ 
throwing  them  back  into  past  ages,  gives  a  fine 

*  Ei  Medho  de  iu  ffonra, — one  of  Calderone's  fearful 
tragedies. 
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antique  colouring  to  their  country  and  themselves. 
This  may  be  also  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
far-off  and  unfamiliar  air  which  the  Moorish  mix- 
ture gives  to  Spanish  story.  To  me,  at  least,  the 
early  period  of  the  Moorish  dominion  seems  almost 
as  remote  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  Muley 
Aben  Hassan  and  Boabdil,  though  co-existent  with 
the  Medicis,  as  distant  and  foreign,  compared 
with  the  Cosmos  and  Lorenzos,  as  Abubeker; 
while  the  court  of  the  Moorish  caliphs,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  third  Abdalraham^s  reign,  appear 
almost  to  belong  to  the  fabulous  ages. 

Thinking  of  all  these  things,  I  repeat  to  myself 
**  only  these  mountains  between  us  and  Spain  !  ^ 
Spain !  the  land  of  old  romance,  from  whose  abun- 
dance fiction  has  long  drawn  her  stores,  and  history 
that  fecundity  of  incident  and  warm  glow  of  colour- 
ing which  trenches  on  the  domain  of  fancy.  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  Granada,  cities  from  which  the 
sciences  and  knowledge  brought  by  the  Arabs 
out  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  countries  were 
promulgated,  and  from  whence  the  arts  of  peace, 
of  poetry  and  music  went  abroad,  refining  the  fero- 
cious spirit  of  the  times  by  the  magic  of   their 
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melody,  are  behind  that  great  wall.  The  land  of 
Ruy  Diez  and  Ponce  de  Leon  (stirring  names)  ; 
of  Lopez  of  the  two  thousand  dramas,  and  Calde- 
rone  of  the  fifteen  hundred;  of  Velasquez,  that 
great  master  of  light  and  close  follower  of  nature, 
whose  works  have  been  called  the  theology  of 
painting ;  and  of  his  still  greater  scholar,  Murillo ; 
the  old  Asturias  of  Gil  Bias ;  the  brown  moun- 
tains of  that  high-minded  and  moral  madman  Don 
Quixote, — actually  lie  at  the  other  side  of  those 
lofty  mountains.  What  a  medley  of  recollections, 
from  the  half-fabulous  heroes  of  the  romanceras 
to  the  Sanchos,  Scipios,  and  Sangrados  of  more  mo- 
dem story,  are  conjured  up  by  the  mere  thoughts 
of  its  vicinity  !  There  they  go,  one  pushing  out 
the  other.  Valiant  Cid,  set  spurs  to  BaUeca 
and  be  ofi*;  make  way  for  Bravonal  de  Saragossa, 
for  the  famed  knight  Don  Bernard  del  Carpio, 
and  the  illustrious  Count  of  Castille  >*come,  and 
gone.  It  is  the  noble  Count  de  Cabra  who  passes, 
and  *^  he  of  the  exploits,^  the  renowned  Perez  del 

Pulgar But  no  more  of  this.     Moorish  ladies 

and  Spanish  ones,  veiled  beauties  that  glide  like 
shrouded  stars  aloi^  the  twilight  atamedoj  knights 
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and  squires,  duke:i  and  ducbesses,  duennas  bearded 
and  unbearded,  Gitanos  and  Gitanas,  crutched 
devils,  bachelors,  and  Algerine  captives,  press  on 
so  throngingly,  that  all  become  effaced  in  the 
broad  and  general  character  of  romance  which 
essentially  belongs  to  Spain,  to  its  genius,  history, 
traditions,  and  people.  Such  a  country  stretches 
out  the  mind,  and  plays  with  the  imagination  as 
the  sun  does  with  a  flower,  opening  its  half-closed 
leaves,  and  warming  it  into  brightness. 

But  it  is  time  to  repose  from  this  stirring  drama, 
this  rapid  phantasmagoria,  on  the  present  pleasant- 
ness of  die  valley  of  Pau,  and  the  rich  c6teaux  of 
Beam  that  open  before  us.  Present  pleasantness 
is  not,  however,  the  only  claim  of  this  ancient  sove- 
reignty ;  it  puts  in  that  of  old  and  noble  recollec- 
tions also.  United  to  France,  not  conquered  by 
it,  B^am  went  along  with  its  great  Henry  to  join 
itself  to  the  idngdom  which  had  become  his  by 
the  double  right  of  lineage  and  of  conquest :  not 
yieldii^  up  the  independence  which  \iise  laws 
emanating  from  wise  princes  had  bestowed  upon 
it,  but  maintained  in  it  by  the  will  of  its  brave 
son  and  sovereign ;  and  remembering  the  days  of 
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its  Cour  MajouVy  in  which  the  citizens  of  the 
towns  and  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains  had 
the  right  of  voice,  and  to  whose  investigation  and 
censure  the  chief  of  the  state  himself  was  open 
and  amenable. 

Behind  this  valley  and  those  coteaux,  the  ma- 
jestic Pyrenees  stretch  out  proudly,  brightening  as 
we  look  upon  them  in  the  clear  and  golden  light 
of  evening,  and  carrying  the  'mind  along  their 
nobly  peaked  and  dentellated  line,  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  eye  does  nut  see  it 
all,  but  the  imagination  looks  eastwards  from  the 
great  central  mountains  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  to 
the  last  bold  point,  where  the  Canigou  interrupts 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  chain ;  and  westward  till 
it  forgets  itself  in  the  old  country  of  Navarre, 
whose  very  sound  is  full  of  ancient  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PAU — MORNING  8CBNB — PROCESSIONS — HENRI  QUATRE — 
A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  HIM — THE  SPELL  OF  THE 
SOUTH — THE  MIND  AND  MYSTERY  OF  LANDSCAPE — 
THE  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ORIGIN — VISIT  TO  IT — THE  VIEW 
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July. — Pau.  This  is  a  sweet  engaging-looking 
place,  to  which  my  fancy  warmed  at  once.  Looked 
out  of  my  window  just  as  the  sky  had  settled  itself 
into  broad  daylight,  and  the  market-folks  were 
coming  in  with  the  fresh  country  air  on  them  and 
the  sweet  garden  bloom  on  their  fruit,  as  if  it  had 
dropped  gently  into  their  baskets  without  the  im- 
pression of  a  finger.  Sky  still  grey,  except  in  one 
streaky  comer,  and  the  air  redolent  of  morning 
scents  and  humid  sweetness. 

This  was  an  houl*  ago,  and  during  tlie  whole  of 
the  intervening  time  I  have  found  ample  amuse- 
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ment  in  the  figures,  passing  and  stationary,  that 
have  given  life  to  my  fore-ground.  At  this  mo- 
ment, two  young  women,  linked  together  affection- 
ately, arms  round  waists  in  a  loving,  country, 
Rosalind  and  Celia  fashion,  stand  under  my  win- 
dow, each  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth  or  flannel 
folded  something  in  the  Italian  way,  and  laid  upon 
the  head  so  as  to  project  from  the  forehead,  and 
throw  a  shade  over  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
Two  others,  with  baskets  of  fruit  on  their  arms, 
and  the  same  folded  head-dress  but  composed  of 
scarlet  cloth  edged  with  black,  are  chatting  with 
the  earnestness  of  gossips  who  meet  only  cm  market 
days.  A  cart,  with  oxen  standing  lazily,  fills  up 
a  space  in  the  back-ground ;  and  women  pass,  some 
in  the  (juaint  capulet  of  black,  white)  or  scarlet, 
some  in  the  long  dark  mantle  *  covering  the  whole 
person  down  to  the  feet,  while  others  cany  water 
on  their  beads  in  double  handled  vessels  of  an 
antique  and  graceful  form.  Two  mules,  gaily 
caparisoned   with   Spanish  saddles,    led  by   two 

*  The  long  mantle  is  called  capuchoni  die  shorter 
one,  which  forms  a  hood  and  hangs  down  behind,  capulet : 
both  are  original  and  characteristic. 
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country  girls,  and  followed  by  an  old  man  with  a 
long  staff,  floating  locks,  and  a  blue  bonnet,  that 
give  him  exactly  the  look  of  a  Highland  shepherd, 
complete,  with  the  addition  of  a  hurrying  priest 
and  some  loitering  children,  a  very  lively  and  cha- 
racteristic picture,  framed  in  by  the  white  build- 
ings of  a  handsome  square  (not  yet  finished)  which 
descends  gently  towards  the  country,  and  lets  it  in 
through  two  agreeable  openings. 

We  have  been  but  a  few  hours  in  Pau,  and  yet 
have  already  seen  three  processions.  But  this  is 
Fete-Oieu  time ;  at  others,  devotion  is  said  to  be 
only  temperately  demonstrative.  In  France  (at 
least  as  far  as  we  have  seen)  religious  shows  have 
neither  the  gorgeousness  nor  the  muffled  mystery 
of  similar  pageants  in  Italy.  Ostrich  feathers, 
palms,  gold  gauze,  and  ditto  sunbeams,  are  less 
lavishly  employed ;  double^gilt  Madonnas  in  starred 
robes  and  jewelled  diadems  unknown ;  and  if  the 
archangel  Michael  does  trample  on  the  dragon,  it  is 
with  a  foot  of  more  homely  material  than  solid  silver. 
No  monks  look  on  in  their  antique  and  austere 
garment, — made  often  a  jolly  one  (for  dress  has  its 
moral  character)  by  the  force  of  a  convivial  face, 
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or  a  festive  recollection,  its  broad  folds  taking  the 
waddle  of  a  gossip'^s  petticoat,  and  the  crisped  hair 
that  wreaths  its  circlet  between  the  tonsured  crown 
and  the  laughing  brow,  almost  swearing  itself  vine 
leaves.  Neither  are  the  church  processions  attended 
by  those  veiled  brothers,  whose  eyes  had  better  not 
be  eyes  for  those  who  look  at  them,  than  glare  as 
they  seem  to  do  through  the  holes  cut  in  the  linen 
cloth  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  face.  Excellent 
people,  however ;  and  though  recalling  by  their 
gloomy  disguise  the  spikes  and  pincers  of  the 
Inquisition,  yet  themselves  of  the  Order  of  Mercy, 
and  most  meritoriously  devoted  to  its  duties. 

But  if  there  be  little  to  create  wonder  here,  there 
is  nothing  to  shock,  nothing  like  the  wooden  colos- 
sus that  I  once  saw  at  Naples,  towering  in  sacer- 
dotal robes  over  the  heads  of  the  worshipping 
multitude ;  or  the  Madonna  with  the  face  entirely 
of  silver,  awfully  surrounded  by  a  tangle  of  real 
hair,  with  which  I  have  also  had  the  ill  luck  to 
come  in  contact. 

Things  as  extraordinary,  though  more  splen- 
didly pantomimical,  are  still,  it  is  said,  got  up  at 
Aix  and  other  towns  of  Provence  on  the  day  of 
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the  Fete-Dieu,  when  the  inventions  of  King  Rene, 
as  startling  as  those  of  barbaric  {laganism,  are  there 
performed  in  honour  of  the  divinity.  Our  pro- 
cession of  this  morning  was  a  simple  one,  very 
white,  and  very  maidenly ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  it  pass  unguarded  by  soldiers,  and  unarranged 
by  meddling  priests  and  meddling  officers,  usually 
prominent  features  on  such  occasions.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  splendour;  but  a  cluster  of  coloured 
parasols  and  coloured  dresses,  exceedingly  bright 
and  gay,  hemmed  in  the  white  veils,  as  a  border 
of  ranunculuses  might  do  a  parterre  of  lilies,  with 
a  rich  harmonious  opposition  of  tints,  and  contrived 
to  supply  its  place  very  pleasingly. 

"  Le  bon  Henri,"  bom  in  a  castle  that  over- 
looks the  town,  and  nursed  in  a  cottage  near  it,  is 
to  Pau  what  Peter  the  Great  is  to  Saerdam.  Here 
he  got  the  true  peasant  bringing  up,  which  (to  use  a 
gossip^s  phrase)  made  a  man  of  him,  grounding  him 
— not  in  the  lore  of  schools  or  courts,  but  in  those 
feelings  of  fellowship  with  man,  and  of  sympathy 
with  the  demands  of  man^s  heart  and  the  progress 
of  his  reason,  not  always  instilled  into  the  breasts 
of  kings,  though  essential  to  the  wise  and  just 
direction  of  their  power. 
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There  is  something  at  once  homely  and  grand  in 
the  character  of  this  monarch,  that  takes  hold  of 
our  affections  with  the  strong  familiar  loving  grasp 
of  a  child'*s  hand :  we  know  all  about  him,  and  love 
him  the  better  for  the  knowledge.     He  did  not  try 
to  persuade  his  people  that  he   was  an  especial 
organization,  combined  of  something  much  finer 
than  the  fine  old-fashioned  materials, — ^flesh  and 
blood ;  he  did  not  put  embroidered  seams  and  a 
flowing  wig  over  his  errors,  but  rose  above  them 
by  the  forty-horse  power  of  a  noble  mind.     The 
French  are  faithful  to  his  memory :  le  bon  Henri 
is  a  watch-word  to  which  all  hearts  answer.     The 
peasants  love  him,  because  they  consider  him  almost 
as  one  of  themselves, — a  plain  man,  and  a  kind  one, 
whose  warm-hearted  wish  would  have  given  to  each 
a  fowl  in  the  marmite.     The  middle  class  love  him 
for  his  justice,  manliness,  and  bonhommie ;  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  young  of  every  degree,  for  his 
gallantry  and  cbivalric  spirit;  mothers  for  the  sake 
of  the  ambassador's  story ;  ladies  (they  say,  but  it 
may  be  scandal,)   for  the  sake  of  the  charming 
Corisande  d'^Andoins  and  the  beautiful  Gabridle ; 
and  all,  for  his  good  sense,  good  faith,  and  good 
fortune.     At  every  fresh  idgn,  the  nation  is  pre- 
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sented  with  a  note  of  hand,  engaging  to  produce  a 
new  Henri  Quatre,  but  it  remains  always  promis- 
sory ;  and  every  failure  is  a  fresh  offering  on  the 
shrine  of  the  old  idol, 

"  Seul  roi  doot  le  peuple  ait  gard€  la  m^moire," 

as  Voltaire  (I  believe)  says  in  his  frosty  epic ;  or  if 
not  Voltaire,  some  other  lucky  poet,  who— rare 
fortune!  could  set  his  panegyric  to  the  music  of 
his  conscience.  And  yet  even  the  Bon  Henri  has 
his  detractors ;  some  one  said  that  he  was  a  charla- 
tan. The  elements  of  charlatanism  are  tact,  diffi- 
culties, and  want  of  principle :  he  possessed  the 
first  eminently,  and  was  early  and  constantly 
thrown  amidst  the  second, — ^but  he  was  honest  as 
well  as  dextrous. 

Only  a  few  quiet  lions  at  Pau, — no  roaring 
ones;  but  such  a  view  !  just  of  the  kind  to  make 
harmony  in  the  soul,  and  fit  it  to  sweet  fancies. 
A  Temp£  with  a  mountain  river  winding  through 
it,  ineffable  hills  with  woods,  and  lawns,  and  sunny 
dwellings  on  them,  and  verdure  such  as  we  are 
content  to  owe  to  our  humid  climate,  but  which 
springs  up  here  in  spite  of  Reaumur.     Behind  this 

summer  scene  rise  up  the  lofty  Pyrenees,  spread- 
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ing  out  their  broad  arms  as  if  to  protect  its  placid 
sweetness;  and  on  their  sapphire  front  floats  the 
soft  and  visionary  colouring  of  Italy  :  we  feel  and 
see  the  south,  its  atmosphere  of  balm,  its  fusion 
of  lights,  and  the  purpling  vapour,  the  crown-all 
of  its  landscape,  the  secret  of  its  mind  and  mys- 
tery, — for  has  not  landscape  both  ?    And  as  the 
fancy  travels  into  it,  does  not  the  one  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other  ?  is  it  not  led  on  by  the  sweet 
engagement  which  still,  as  it  redeems  its  pledge, 
ofi^ers  a  fresh  one  ?     How  often    does    all  mean 
satiety  ;  and  to  have  seen  a//,   known  ally  signify 
weariness  of  spirit !     Long  and  lovingly  does  the 
fancy  follow   the   shadow    which   it    cannot  look 
through  ;  long  and  lovingly  does  it  dwell  on  the 
visionary  beauty  with  which   the  blushing  light  of 
a  southern  sky  softens,  without  entirely  obscuring, 
the  harsher  features  of  the  earth,  delighting  in  its 
sweet  uncertainty  as  a  child  does  to  hear  the  hum- 
ming of  the  wind  in  a  sea  shell.     If  it  were  a 
wooden  fiddle  with  palpable  strings,  and  a  bow  to 
scrape  with,  he  would  soon  find  out  from  whence 
the  sound  came :  but  the  shell  that  has  neither  bow 
or  string!    Wliere  lies  the  music  that,  when  its 
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purple  lips  are  pressed  to  the  ear,  comes  to  it  so 
rushingly  P  Happily  he  does  not  know,  for  in  the 
mystery  lies  the  magic ;  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
thought  no  better  than  the  whistle  of  the  wind 
through  the  key-hole. 

It  is  the  same  with  natural  objects  as  with  sound. 
Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  summer-evening  light 
in  Italy  colour  the  vapour  on  the  mountains  with  a 
rose-lilac  flush,  that  made  common  spots  look  like 
enchanted  ones ;  and  wherever  it  rested,  raised  up 
half-been  temples,  where  the  imagination  went  in 
and  worshipped. 

The  view  and  the  castle  comprise  (I  believe)  all 
the  show  things  of  Pau.  In  the  evening  we  shall 
pay  a  visit  to  the  antique  towers,  and  the  cradle  of 
the  bold  B^amais.  An  old  castle,  or  other  monu- 
ment, chaptered  in  the  history  of  a  great  man  or  a 
great  period,  is  a  wonderful  setting  ofi^  to  a  country 
town  :  an  interest,  and  sometimes  a  deep  one,  to 
those  who  think ;  a  kill-time  to  those  who  do  not ; 
a  leaf  in  the  sketch<book,  a  note  in  the  journal,  a 
resource  to  the  inn-keeper,  a  livelihood  to  the  beg- 
gar, and  an  amusement  to  all  those  who  love  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  old  recollections,  and  who 
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find  pleasure  in  studying  the  moral  biography  of 
the  man,  or  the  events  of  the  moment,  in  tho^ 
memorials  that  attest,  have  witnessed,  and  outlive 
both.  Touching  this  castle  the  tradition  is,  that 
a  certain  Bearnais  prince,  fatigued  with  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  forsook  his  royal 
dwelling  at  Morlas,  and  looking  about  for  a  fit- 
ting spot  to  build  another  on,  found  it  where  the 
town  of  Pau  now  stands.  The  old  possessors  of 
the  land  were  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Ossau, 
who  exchanged  it  for  the  right  of  occupying  the 
high  places  in  the  hall,  which  was  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  the  new  building  to  the  sittings  of  the  Cotff 
Majour,  Three  posts  (pieux)  marked  the  spot, 
and  where  the  middle  one  was  placed  rose  the 
castle,  and  in  due  time  its  dependant  town,  called 
at  first  (as  some  say)  Paou — ^the  B6amais  word  for 
pieu ;  or  according  to  others.  Pal,  from  the  Latin 
word  palusj  which  in  process  of  time  was  trans- 
formed into  Pau. 

Monday. — Just  returned  from  the  cb&teau :  the 
exterior  a  happy  piece  of  colouring,  and  redeems 
the  houserlike  character  it  has  from  some  pcnnts, 
by  its  flanking  jtiirnetai  domineering  tower — square 
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of  similar  or  approaching  character ;  for  one  can- 
not compare  the  vale  of  Pau  to  the  bay  of  Naples, 
nor  to  the  lake  scenery  of  Switzerland  or  Italy,  nor 
yet  to  the  highly-decorated  and  open  landscape  of 
Richmond  Hill.     It  recalls  Berne,  or  rather  the 
view  from  it ;  but  the  tone  of  colouring  is  more 
cheerful,  and  the  long  withdrawing  vale  that  hides 
itself  in  the  mountains,  has  still  more  depth  and 
warmth  than  even  the  fine  view  from  the  cathedral 
platform  of  the  latter  place.     In  its  snow  moun- 
tains Berne  has  a  feature  which,  as  the  sun  sets,  or 
the  twilight  darkens  on  it,  outruns  the  limits  of 
comparison  ;  the  flow  of  the  river,  too,  is  fuller 
and  more  even, — not,  if  I  recollect  right,  inter- 
rupted by  dry  and  stony  patches  or  ragged  ridges 
as  the  Gave  *  is  in  some  seasons ;  but  there  is  a 
prodigious  flush  and  fulness  of  beauty  here,  the 
form  and  wooding  of  the  coteaux  leave  nothing  to 
be  wished  for,  and  the  fine  mixture  of  southern 
skies  and  southern  vegetation  with  the  young  ver- 
dure of  moister  latitudes  is  perfectly  delicious. 
I   had  expected   something  rougher    than    the 

*  Gave  is  the  greneric  name  of  all  mountain  rivers  in  the 
Pyrenees. 
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capacious  turtle-shelt^  suspended  by  gold  cords 
and  entwined  with  white  taffeta,  now  decorated 
with  tri^eolour  flags,  which  passes  for  tlie  cradle 
of  the  good  king, — ^was  so  literally,  I  believe; 
for  some  honest  Bourbonite  hid  it  in  the  hard 
times  of  the  Revolution,  and  bringing  it  to  day- 
light when  the  storm  was  over,  established  its 
claims  to  legitimacy.  But  its  modem  toilette 
has  made  it  so  stupidly  dressy  for  its  subject, 
that  one  wishes  not  to  believe  it  had  ever  held 
suAi  a  fine  little  fellow  as,  no  doubt,  he  was; 
the  exhibition-room,  too,  is  so  exceedingly  to  day- 
ish,  that  one  almost  fancies  it  open  by  mistake,  and 
that  Henri  de  Bordeaux,  not  Henri  de  Navarre, 
must  have  been  its  tenant.  Above  stairs  is  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  stout-hearted  Jeanne  (meet  mother 
for  a  brave  son)  sang  in  her  hour  of  travail  that 
Beamais  ballad,  or  rather  canticle,  which  she  had 
promised  to  her  father;*  and  where  Henri  d'Albret, 

*  Mouste  Dame  deii  cap  deii  poun, 
Adyudat — me  h  d'aquest  hore : 

which,  being  UQ-Bdarnized,  means 

N6tre  Dame  du  haul  du  pont, 
Aidez  moi  k  cette  heurc. 
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wrapping  the  baby  in  his  mantle,  fed  it  with  wine, 
as  a  nursing  Faun  might  do  an  infant  Bacchus. 

The  cottage  of  the  real  nurse  is  a  trim  thing  in 
a  garden,  touched  up  like  the  turtle-shell ;  an  old 
farm-house  near  it,  with  brown  shutters  and  a  rusty 
broken-down  look,  seemed  to  us  more  like  what  it 
ought  to  be :  but  our  guide  insisted, — so  we  were 
obliged  to  put  up  with  whitewash  and  Bengal  roses. 
As  we  strolled  in  the  Pare,  a  public  walk  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  we  met  a  little  girl  of  six  years 
lold  dressed  like  a  dancing-dog.     I  am  so  fond  of 
children,  (and  the  feeling  I  am  happy  to  say  is 
reciprocal,  for  they  generally  make  ready  friends 
with  me,)  that  when  I  go  into  a  public  garden  I 
am  always  on  the  look-out  for  them ;  and  as  my 
eyes  wandered  about,   they   lighted  on  the  poor 
over-dressed  thing,  who  with  a  premature  feeling 
of  vanity  had  contrived  to  put  itself  in  our  way.   A 
paste  comb,  a  rope  of  coral,  bracelets  and  armlets  of 
some  tarnished  gilt  trash,  a  string  of  pearl  beads  of 
the  true  whiting^s-eye  quality, — **  a  mussel-monger 
would  have  made   a  better,^ — and  a  vinaigrette, 
which  her  companions  opened  and  shut  in  a  tran- 
sport of  admiration,  were  all  hung  upon  her  dimi- 
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nutive  person,  which  carried  moreover  enough  of 
window-blind  muslin  and  red  linen  to  dress  out  a 
company  of  monkeys.  Three  little  girls  attended 
on  their  Birmingham  queen,  watching  her  move- 
ments with  the  most  servile  assiduity ;  while  she,  a 
very  plain  and  vulvar  child,  seemed  to  have  a  tho- 
rough consciousness  of  the  eminence  on  which  pinch- 
beck and  sealing-wax  coral  had  placed  her.  The 
companions  were  shabby ;  one  a  wee  thing  half  in 
rags,  but  clean,  and  with  the  frock  falling  from 
the  pretty  shoulders  in  an  artless  way,  that  might 
have  taught  the  deckers  of  the  doll  how  lovely  the 
simplicity  of  childhood  is,  even  in  its  meanest 
attire,  how  folly  can  spoil  it,  and  how  little  the 
merry  fairies  of  our  homes  and  blessings  of  our 
hearts  stand  in  need  of  finery  to  set  off  the  rounded 
form  of  the  healthy  arm,  or  decorate  the  wild 
ringlets,  smoothed  by  a  mother^s  hand  into  mo- 
mentary sleekness. 

But  all  this  splendour  was,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  a  pious  and  judicious  invention  for  insepa- 
rably allying  vanity  and  devotion  in  the  poor 
thiiig^s  mind.  She  had  walked  in  the  procession, 
had  held  a  string  of  the  white  satin  banner,  and 
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(according  to  the  received  mode)  wore  the  gauds 
till  the  day  was  over.  This  child'^s  religion  was 
evidently  gold  lace,  and  will  probably  continue  so ; 
if  she  turns  out  a  devotee,  she  will  worship  the 
glittering  altar-cloth ;  if  a  sinner,  the  seeds  were 
perhaps  sown  to-day. 

As  we  returned  by  the  Place  Royale,  we  spied 
Rossini  looking  on  enjoyingly,  while  two  grisettes, 
violently  frizzed,  played  at  four  coraers  with  as 
many  trinketed  couriers  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees  in  the  public  walk.  He  looked,  I  thought, 
oysterJike — not  like  Tilburino's  oyster  crossed  in 
love,  but  like  a  fat  complacent  Colchester.  I 
wonder  what  would  Lavater  have  said  to  himr 
Would  he  have  discovered  the  lofty  Seiniramis 
under  the  soft  folds  of  his  double  chin?  or  the 
passionate  Othello,  in  the  clear  blue  of  his  large 
eye? — the  cold  blue,  I  was  going  to  say  ;  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  its  expression  declare,  that  it 
is  an  eye  full  of  exquisite  meaning,  rich  in  mirth, 
finesse,  and  mockery ;  perfect  as  an  organ  of  mel- 
low convivial  joyousness,  and  eminently  susceptible 
of  being  made  the  envoy  of  tender  and  delicate 
feeling.     There  certainly  are  eyes  that  must  be 
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talked  to  before  one  can  beb'eve  what  a  world  and 
all  tbey  have  to  say  ;  his  may  be  among  the  num- 
ber, but  carelessly  looked  at,  they  seem  expressive 
of  the  most  perfect  and  constitutional  sang-froid. 

Looked  again  at  the  glorious  view :  let  no  one 
cavil  at  the  word  glorums  until  they  have  seen  the 
mountains  unveiled  as  they  are  to-day,  and  then  I 
am  sure  they  will  agree  in  its  fitness,  and  allow 
that  they  have  seldom  seen  so  much  warmth  and 
loveliness  in  so  stately  a  setting.  The  river  valley 
kx>ks  within  its  mountain-frame  like  youth  sporting 
at  the  feet  of  indulgent  and  still  beautiful  age; 
who  benignantly  defends  its  joys  from  harm  with- 
out darkening  them :  there  is  no  sudden  or  offensive 
contrast,  the  living  and  progressing  richness  melts 
almost  imperceptibly  into  the  barren  and  stationary 
majesty,  as  day  shades  off  into  the  settled  darkness 
of  night. 

The  castle  again ;  and  after  sunset.  Even  at 
this  dim  hour  the  interior  has  nothing  interesting, 
nothing  to  help  its  recollections:  large  rooms, 
some  unfloored  others  unceiled,  cold  walls,  and 
modem  windows, — but  looking  on  such  a  scene  ! 
The  closet  or,  as  they  call  it,  boudoir  of  Queen 
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Jeanne,  has  a  western  view,  which,  at  this  hour — 
but  it  must  be  at  this  hour — merits  a  pilgrimaf^. 
The  stream  of  orange  light — ^not  merely  colour, 
but  live  light — which  the  sun  has  left  behind  it, 
spreads  over  the  whole  western  heavens,  but  di- 
vided by  the  broad  beams  that  still  ray  out  from 
its  golden  bed.     The  mountains  to  the  south-east 
gather  shadows ;  while  the  river,  that  winds  slowly 
through   its  dark   and   gracefully   tufted    banks, 
catches  a  pale  silvery  shine,  which,  as  it  flows  on- 
wards to  the  west,  changes  to  the  amber  of  the  sky. 
The  grass  on  the  platform  of  the  castle  seems  of  a 
tenderer  green,  the  light  leaves  grow  transparent 
and  tremble  in  the  air  like  feathers ;  while  between 
their  open  line  and  the  sunset  hills,  now  fast  shift- 
ing into  cloudy  purple,  rise  two  swelling  uplands, 
divided  by  a  dark  cleft,— one  storied  with  trees  and 
houses,  all  castle-looking  at  this  moment,  the  other 
dropping  down  suddenly  to  the  river ;  both  thick- 
ened with  wood,  black  now  as  night,  and  forming 
a  dark  belt  between  the  light  green  immediately 
below  the  eye,  and  the  still  glowing,  skyey  distance; 
which,  reddening  as  it  fades  until  the  golden  orange 
becomes  pale  ruby,  turns  trees  into  castles,  and 
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raises  the  grey  convent  on  the  detached  hill,  where 
sunshine  may  perhaps  disclose  a  group  of  trees, 
or  a  cluster  of  cottages.  Sweet  and  gracious 
magic  !  beautiful  and  innocent  witchcraft  of  the 
twilight  hour  !  I  feel  while  I  watch  your  change- 
ful necromancy  as  if  a  fresh  spring  had  burst  out 
in  my  heart,  and  the  gift  of  belief  had  come  again 
with  it ;  the  charming  belief  in  all  that  bright 
phantasma  which  experience  calls  visions,  but 
which  are  truths — welcome  and  precious  to  the 
fancy. 

I  could  stay  for  hours  at  this  window ;  but  the 
night  is  fast  darkening,  and  of  all  the  edges  which 
made  points  of  light,  though  dim  ones,  a  few  mi- 
nutes since  through  the  dark  trees,  only  the  long 
and  perfectly  even  line  of  a  large  building,  whose 
flat  roof  rises  a  little  above  them,  is  now  visible ; 
and  that  Icmg,  level,  solid  line,  marked  horizontally 
on  the  pale  sky,  has  a  beauty  in  its  calm  regu- 
larity for  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  more 
striking  objects,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account,  unless 
by  the  feeling  of  repose  that  it  communicates  to 
the  mindy  and  the  image  of  simplicity  which  ifs 
pure  and  unvarying  form  presents. 
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It  was  all  dark  when  we  passed  through  the 
castle  chambers,  but  not  startling:  nothing  aids 
the  fancy,  nothing  quickens  thought ;  except  per- 
haps the  staircase,  or  rather,  the  low,  coved  roof 
of  stone,  elaborately  carved,  which  runs  along  with 
it,  seeming  to  me  (I  know  not  why)  as  if  it  was 
carrying  the  eye  into  something  subterraneous, 
and  which  became  effective  as  night  gathered  on  it: 
so  did  the  statue  of  Henri  in  the  poor  nook  at  the 
bottom.  I  knew  a  person  who  could  not  bear  to 
sit  in  the  room  with  a  portrait,  because  the  eyes 
(she  said)  would  follow  her ;  but  a  statue  in  the 
darkness-visible  hour,  is  next  neighbour  to  a  ghost. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ROAJ>   TO    LES  £AUX  BONNES,  AND   LE8  EAUX   CHAUDB8 — 
PASTORALS  —  SPANISH     CHILDREN  —  LIVE     STOCK    AND 
ROSES — THE    MOUNTAINS — ARUDY,    AND    THE    VALLEY 
OF   08SAU — WOMEN     OF    OSSAU — LES   EAUX    BONNES  — 
THE    OLD   TREE  —  WONDERS    IN    THE    SKY  —  LES    EAUX 
CHAUDES — PAU — THE     VISCOMTE    d'oRTHE — HENRY    IV. 
ROYAL    LOVE-LETTERS — BERNADOTTE  —  ROYAL     WIS- 
DOM— A  FAIRY  TALE. 

FivB  posts  from  Pau,  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
hollow,  are  Les  Eaux  Bonnes.  The  springs, 
which  are  used  both  internally  and  as  baths,  have 
a  high  reputation,  especially  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints; as  the  neighbouring  ones,  Les  Eaux 
Chaudes,  have  for  paralysis,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Sweet  scenes  lead  from  Pau  to  these  springs ;  first 
through  the  valley  of  Gand, — ^itself  all  pleasant- 
ness and  often  beauty,  and  onward  through  scenes 
whose  pastoral  sweetness  grows  as  we  advance  into 
something  like  romance, — the  sylvan,  gentle,  ballad 
romance  of  the  hill-and-valley  countries  that  lie  at 
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the  foot  of  the  great  mountains  ;  serving  as  thres- 
holds to  their  high  chambers,  but  thresholds  sown 
with  innumerable  sweets.  There  the  hidden  brook 
becomes  an  open  stream,  brawling  over  the  low 
steps  into  which  its  granite  bed  seems  artificially 
hewn  ;  or  flowing  on  in  its  pale-green  purity  by 
the  road-side,  with  angry  chidings  or  sweet  mur- 
muring. This  river  gorge  is  beautiful ;  a  narrow 
valley  of  broad  shade  and  delightful  murmur,  a 
road  and  a  river — and  no  more,  between  two  ranges 
of  lofty  hills,  growing  gradually  into  mountains, 
and  feathered  upwards  with  the  fine  branching  fo- 
liage of  the  oak ;  and  between  their  single  trunks 
all  the  pretty  accidents  of  surface,  colouring,  bush, 
fern,  and  smooth  turf  made  to  lay  shadows  on, 
coming  in  deliciously.  Now  and  then  the  hills 
step  back  a  little,  and  then  the  humid  meadows 
that  find  room  on  the  river^s  brink,  show  off  such 
beautiful  airs  of  freshness,  that  one  laughs  in  the 
heart  to  see  them. 

The  world  has  done  with  Thyrsis  and  Amaryllis, 
with  iron-hearted  nymphs  and  love-sick  swains, 
dialoguing  their  mistresses^  charms  and  wagering 
the  first  yearling  of  the  flock,  the  poeded  ring,  or 
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pipe  of  amber,  to  sustain  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
sloe-eyed  Phyllis,  or  a  sky-blue  Daphne ;  and  no 
longer  takes  interest  in  the  parental  counsel  or  just 
decisions  of  the  old  shepherd  Palemon,  or  Evander, 
though  he  may  adjudge  the  ivy-bound  bowl,  or 
cunningly  carved  crook,  with  the  equity  of  a  master 
in  chancery. 

If  I  were  to  stick  them  on  my  hills,  like  the  nine 
muses  on  a  drop-scene,  or  scatter  my  vales  all  over 
with  their  piping,  listening,  loving,  scorning  figures, 
my  hills  would  look  like  pasteboard,  and  my  valleys 
no  better  than  play-house  decorations.     Nymphs 
and    swains    your   occupation  "^s    o'*er  ! — ^blank   as 
Othello^s:    but  console  yourselves,  soft   worship- 
pers of  Pan ;   there  are  records  of  your  innocent 
loves  and  lives  that  will  last  for  ever, — Virgil  has 
vowed  it,  and  so  have  others.     But  in  this  ana- 
lytical,   utilizing,   positive  age,  your  shrines  are 
deserted,  and  the  memory  of  your  worship  laid 
upon   the  shelf  like  a  cracked  china    doll,   or  a 
piece  of  tarnished  tissue.  A  file  of  Spanish  children 
(perfect  Murillos)  at  this  moment  crossing  a  rough 
wooden-bridge,  with  sacks  on  their  backs  like  beg- 
ging friari*,  and  hurrying  (on  the  friars'  mission)  to 
VOL.   I.  K 
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come  up  with  us ;  a  team  of  oxen  drawing  a  light 
cart,  and  toiling  along  as  if  it  was  a  heavy  one,  knock- 
ing their  knees  together,  and  their  heads  against 
each  other;  an  old  B^amais  with  floating  locks, 
letting  them  go  their  own  way ;  and  a  grandam  at 
a  cottage-door — a  pastoral  Hecate,  taking  care  of 
an  imp  who  has  frightened  a  hen  almost  into  con- 
vulsions, may  perhaps  do  as  well — must  indeed ; 
for,  except  two  cows  who  are  standing  still  in  the 
middle  of  a  brook,  and  a  huddle  of  pigs  g^wing 
giddy  under  the  guidance  of  an  eight  years  old 
swineherd,  I  see  no  other  live  stock. 

Roses  have  luckily  not  gone  out  of  fashion  with 
pastorals;  they  are  still  sweet  at  all  times,  and 
good  for  many  uses ;  and  among  others,  for  bright- 
ening up  blackberry  hedges  as  they  do  here,  garden 
hedges,  with  bushes  for  birds  to  warble  in  and 
posies  for  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  within  their  sweet 
enclosures.  Upon  the  hill  above  the  hamlet  of 
Habenac,  is  one  of  those  old-fashicmed  mansions 
which  embellish  the  coteaux  of  B^am  ;  and  before 
it,  one  of  those  bright  lawns  that  emulate  the  soft- 
ness and  beauty  of  true  English  sward  ;  and  about 
it  wood;  and  beneath,  our  old  gomp  the  river,  gab- 
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bling  to  the  trees  that  wash  their  roots  in  its 
waters.  I  shall  say  no  more  ot  the  green  ascents, 
for  I  am  persuaded  the  fairies  have  something  to 
do  with  their  magical  freshness ;  and  that  without 
kaowing  the  secrets  of  faerie-land,  there  would  be 
no  giving  the  true  elf-green  and  May-morning 
glisten  to  July  meadows.  Some  who  know  nothing 
about  these  same  fairies,  talk  of  rain  which  has 
iallen  here  lately,  and  point  out  the  moist  leaves 
of  the  oaks  that  make  hedge-rows  or  groupes,  or 
back  into  the  woody  depths,  as  proofs ;  but  in 
such  cases,  proof  is  nothing  to  fancy. 

8{dendid  catches  of  light  on  the  mountains. 
Honour  to  the  mountains !  they  have  been  more  or 
less  with  us  all  the  day, — gauzily  veiled,  but  not 
hidden.  Regions  of  thought,  and  lifters  up  of  all 
that  is  not  dross  within  us, — ^blessings  on  ye ! 
Forests,  seas,  mountains,  are  the  everlasting  tables 
00  which  God  has  graven  his  attributes  of  beauty, 
power,  and  glory.  We  know  it,  not  because  our 
eyes  admire  it,  but  by  the  instant  and  instinctive 
homage  of  the  heart. 

A  fine  pause  at  S^vignac,  and  a  look  down  over 
a  rich  fore-ground  of  oaks  upon  a  valley  of  Italian 

k2 
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colouring,    with    its    dark-roofed,   village-looking 
town,  (Arudy,)   and  mellow  castle,  and   winding 
river,    and    the   soft   plains, — green,   warm,    and 
wooded,  set  in  with  the  wonderfully  tinted  hills, 
which  never  fail   here.     It  is  a  scene  calculated 
to  awaken  delight  and  then  compose  it  to  medi- 
tation.    Beyond  these  plains   are   others,    dotted 
round  their  outermost  edges  with  dark  villages, 
each  with  its  baby  cupola,  or  small  slated  steeple. 
Here  the  Gave,  dividing  into  many  branches,  makes 
weedy  or  tufted  islets,  or  pebbly  patches,  just  as 
the  wild  rivers  do  in  the  lonely,  and  often  ragged 
valleys  of  Italy ;  and  the  valley  of  Ossau  dives  off 
into  the  mountains,  tracing  between  them  the  dark 
line  that  leads  to  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux  Chaudes. 
And  now  we  are  in  midst  of  the  living  beauties 
of  Ossau ;  who  well  deserve  their  reputation,  fine 
creatures  as  they  are,  in  their  large  white  chemises 
drawn  in  round  the  bottom  of  the  throat,  and  form- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  short  black  petticoat 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  their  only  garment.     A 
black  capulet,  or  a  white  edged  with  black,  hoods 
the  face  slightly  round,  and  is  thrown  back  behind 
the  shoulders;  bare  feet,  and  generally,  though  not 
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always,  ankle  stockings  with  a  fringe  at  the  end 
of  them  ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  row  of  gold 
or  gilt  beads  encircling  the  neck,  or  a  slight  black 
string  with  a  silver  heart  and  cross  pendent  from 
it,  complete  the  simple  dress  in  which  the  girls  of 
Ossau,  whose  fine  statue-like  shapes  set  off  their 
undecked  garb,  surprise  the  passing  stranger, — 
and  not  only  by  their  general  air  of  beauty,  but  by 
the  nobleness  of  their  deportment,  their  young 
queen'^s  dignity,  and  sometimes  by  the  elevated 
cast  and  perfect  regularity  of  their  features.  The 
straight  fall  of  the  capulet  gives  a  sphinx-like  air 
to  the  head,  which  is  often  strengthened  by  the 
form  of  the  throat  and  bust :  they  look  like  women 
of  Thebes  or  Memphis,  or  what  we  fancy  they 
may  have  been  ;  and  so  grand,  that  when  they 
return  our  gaze  with  a  hearty  laugh,  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  seems  a  condescension  more  of  accord 
with  their  innocence  than  with  their  majesty.  It 
happens  to  be  the  hour  when  all,  except  a  few  who 
remain  in  the  fields  tossing  the  hay  and  spreading 
it,  are  returning  from  their  day^s  labour.  Among 
a  number  who  might  pass  for  beauties,  is  one  abso- 
lutely undeniable ;  such  a  delightful  little  face — 
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small,  pure,  radiant ;  eyes  deliciously  opened;  a  fair 
\irgin  front ;  an  Ids  figure,  tall,  grand,  and  firm: 
but  the  gay  laugh  and  simple  mirth  of  the  rest,  and 
no  idea  that  we  are  admiring  her !  What  the  young 
women  of  Ossau  may  appear  to  those  who  pass  this 
way  to-morrow,  I  cannot  say ;  but  we  all  received 
the  same  impression. 

After  the  little  town  of  Laruns,  the  road 
divides  and  forks  off, — the  right  prong  to  the 
Eaux  Chaudes,  the  left  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes.  Both 
are  strikingly  placed,  each  in  its  mountain  gorge; 
both  melancholy,  but  the  last  approached  more 
smilingly,  though  when  attained,  buried  in  the 
hollow  of  the  lofty  barriers  which  surround  it, 
shutting  out  all  apparent  issue.  A  rough  path,* 
inaccessible  to  wheels — ^perhaps  to  horses,  but  I 
think  not,  communicates  with  the  valley  of  Asun; 
but  to  those  who  cannot  undertake  the  mountain 
work,  the  village  of  Eaux  Bonnes  is  the  ultima 
ihule.  But  it  is  not  without  its  watering-plaoe 
elements, — a  spacious  hotel,  a  table  d^hote,  public 
room,  evening  meetings,  music,  cards,  occasional 

*  Now  (I  am  told)  improved  into  what,  in  the  language 
of  mountminsy  is  called  a  road. 
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balls,  and  picturesque  rides— charming  ones,  we 
are  told,  though  the  immediate  spot  is  blocked  up 
and  melancholy. 

Eaux  Bonnes  consists   of  fourteen  or   fifteem 
houses,  but  large  ones ;  it  makes,  as  I  have  just 
now  said,  attempts  at  gaiety, — ^perhaps  successful 
ones ;  and  yet  the  malady  for  which  its  springs  are 
pronounced  most  efficacious,  is  perhaps,  of  all  those 
which  undermine  the  principle  of  life,  the  most  pro* 
foundly  melancholy,-— its  flattery  is  so  sad,  so  hol- 
low.    The  young  smile,  talk  of  the  future,  glow 
with  bright  colours  while  they  do  so,  lose  nothing 
of  the  warmth  of  aflection  in  the  egotism  of  iUness, 
live  amongst  us  to  the  last,— caring  for  the  world, 
clinging  to  its  interests,  and  wringing  the  hearU  o* 
thoae  who  watch  them,  knowing  how  soon  the  earth, 
whidi  they  stiD  linger  on  so  lovingly  and  hopingly, 
will  cover  their  poor  remains. 

There  is  a  diow  point  rf  view  here  from  a  hill— 
I  have  forgotten  the  name,  close  to  the  village: 
to^y  it  was  set  in  with  clouds,  and  sullen.    The 
toirent  of  the  Valentin  makes  a  beautiful  cascade 
in  the  romantic  glen  below,  to  which  we  descended 

.  u       *k       •*      K^«^^rv  from  the  raia  that 

bv  a  rough  path,  quite  slipp^*^^ 

dmzledsofUyonus;  «,  down  came  my  chairmen  « 
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the  foot  of  such  a  venerable  tree,  that  I  heartily 
forgave  them  for  the  shock.    I  might  have  perfaafff 
passed  its  knotted  roots  unobserved,  but  for  the 
stumble  which  brought  me  into  close  contact  with 
the  convoluted  fibres,  that  struck  their  grapples 
sturdily  into  the  earth,  and  en  wreathed  each  other  id 
fine  serpent-like  folds.     Such  a  tree  may  have  sug^ 
gested  to  the  sculptor  the  idea  of  the  Laocoon,a8  the 
Chinese  found  an  alphabet  in  the  fibres  of  plants, 
and  Christians  an  architecture  in  the  green  aisles  cf 
the  foiest.*     How  often  do  the  accidents  of  nature 
originate  thoughts  which,  but  for  their  aid,  might 
have  slept  for  ever.     O  the  landscapes  that  I  have 
seen   after  sunset  in  the  skies — the    bright    and 
lonely  ones ! — heaven-touched,  and  leaving  in  the 
mind  such  images  as  even  the  beautiful  earth  could 
not  have  ofiered  to  it.   And  once  I  saw  an  ascension, 
the  figure  mounting  upwards ;   and  at  each  side  an 
dd  man  in  long  garments,  kneeling  as  if  on  the 
point  of  a  rock  that  seemed  joined  to  the  earth,— 
the  one  with  both  arms  extended,  the  other  with 
the   whole  body   stretching  after   the    ascending 
figure;  the  world  below  with  the  gloom  of  twi- 

*  So  we  loved  to  fanc7 1  but  now  we  are  told  another 
story. 
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Returning  from  Eaux  Bonnes,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  point  from  which  the  road  to  Eaux 
Chaudes  dives  into  the  mountains.  The  village  is 
approached  through  a  sombre  and  majestic  defile, 
rocky  lines  boldly  ledged,  and  a  pale  green  torrent 
tearing  through  it.  A  few  dull-looking  houses, 
coldly  placed,  constitute  the  village;  some  wan 
faces  look  out  from  the  windows ;  a  small  rain  falls 
without  noise ;  every  thing  seems  sad.  The  bluster 
of  a  storm  has  life  in  it ;  but  this  silent,  constant, 
melancholy  dew,  seems  made  to  moisten  grave  sods : 
all  look  sick  down  to  the  children,  and  none  look 
cheerful,  except  two  middle  aged  gentlewomen, 
(house-letters  by  their  look,)  who  stand  in  their 
balcony  simpering  as  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proaches, and  anticipating  the  chance  of  new  arri- 
vals. But  there  is  a  gorge  beyond  the  village  in  a 
high  tone  of  romance, — ^lone,  and  wild,  and  power- 
ful, which  I  know  I  should  love  better  than  any 
thing  at  Eaux  Bonnes:  we  got  on  as  far  as  we 
could  in  it ;  but  the  rain  thickened  and  the  clouds 
rolled  down  on  the  hills,  so  that  we  were  glad  to 
hasten  back  to  the  inn,  where  we  sat  drying  our 
shawls,  and  looking  through  the  mist  till  we  were 
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heartily  sick  of  Eaux  Chaudes,  whose  fair-weather 
face  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  admiring. 

The  rambling  English  seem  to  love  Pau,  and 
some  have  chosen  it  for  their  residence.  It  has 
many  good  houses  in  airy  and  agreeable — some- 
times splendid  positions,  a  few  handsome  hotels, 
reasonable  markets  abundantly  supplied,  delicious 
walks  and  rides,  a  charming  climate,  romance  in 
the  mountains,  and  real  life  in  the  mountain  baths; 
with  a  reputation  for  winter  gaiety,  and  social  in- 
tercourse on  pleasant  terms.  The  campagnes  that 
are  scattered  about  on  the  hills  have  a  charming 
look  about  them,  and  tempt  one  to  inquire  if  the 
one  in  the  wood,  or  the  one  on  the  lawn,  is  to  be 
let :  what  a  nearer  inspection  may  reveal,  I  know 
not, — scrubby  secrets,  perhaps,  or  tasteless  ones; 
but  the  distant  look  is  most  inviting. 

The  view,  however,  is  the  court-card  here  :  if  I 
lived  at  Pau  and  out  of  sight  of  it,  I  think  I 
should  never  willingly  pass  a  day  without  visiting 
some  .spot  from  whence  I  could  dwell  on  its  arca- 
dian beauty.  Pau,  which  has  the  honour  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  may  be  called 
the  vestibule  of  its  mountains,  as  Berne  is  of  the 
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Oberlaiids, — but  with  this  difference;  that  a  drive 
of  a  few  hours  takes  vou  into  the  heart  of  the  for- 
mer,  while  you  must  often  wait  the  pleasure  of  the 
water-sprites  of  the  lake  of  Thoun,  (gruffy  gentry 
sometimes,)  till  you  get  sorely  out  of  patience  with 
lake  navigation. 

There  is  a  spacious  establishment  here  for  im- 
proving the  race  of  horses :  those  from  Navarre 
are  particularly  esteemed.  In  affections  of  the 
lungs,  they  are  sent  like  other  invalids  to  the  mine- 
ral springs,  with  which  the  Pyrenees  abound ;  and 
where  they  get  cured,  (as  a  man  just  now  told  us,) 
^*  tout  comme  nous  autres.**^  In  lieu  of  antiquities 
and  the  arts,  Pau  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to 
two  kings, — Henri  the  past,  and  Bernadotte  the 
present:*  it  boasts  too  of  a  noble-minded  son,  who 
was  no  king,  the  brave  Viscomte  d^'Orthe,  who  be- 
ing governor  of  Bayonne  at  the  time  of  the  Saint 
Bartholomew,  and  receiving  an  order  from  Charles 
IX.  for  the  immediate  massacre  of  all  the  Hugue- 
nots within  his  reach,  returned  the  following  la- 
conic answer; — ^*^  Sire,  j'ai  communique  la  lettre 

*  Pan  has  also  f^iven  birth  to  the  celebrated  inatheffli- 
tlciun,  Renau. 
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semble  sont  bons,  k  quelque  source  qu'^on  les  pu- 
isse  mcttre,  et  je  ne  siiis  pas  d'^avis  de  les  cedei 
a  personne.     Je  suis  fort  aise  que  vous  aimiez  bien 
ma  soeur ;  cVst  un  de  plus  assures  tenioinages  que 
vous  puissiez  me  rendre  de  voire  bonne  grace,  que 
je  cheris  plus  que  ma  vie  encore  que  je  Taime  bien. 
Bon  jour,  mon  tout !  *"     And  another,  "  Si  j'eusse 
p^ri  dans  le  combat,   ma  derni^re  pensee  eut  ^t^ 
pour  Dieu,  Tavant  demiere  pour  vous.''  * 

Napoleon'^s  early  letters  to  Josephine  have  much 
of  this  naive  and  heartfelt  tenderness ;  they  have 
always  seemed  to  me  simply  and  touchingly  de- 
monstrative of  an  affectionate  nature, — even  of  a 
household  heart;  the  last  quality  probably  for 
which  posterity  will  give  him  credit. 

Of  Hernadotte,  all  speak  with  respect :  nothing 
(it  is  said)  can  be  better,  kinder,  or  more  judicious 
than  his  conduct  towards  his  relations  here.  He 
does  not  invite  them  to  Stockholm,  or  countenance 
their  uninvited  approaches ;  he  does  not  push  his 
subjects  out  of  old  posts  to  make  room  for  them ; 
and  has  not  yet  thought  of  turning  a  prefecture 

*  Some  of  his  letters  to  her  are  dated,  "  De  iios  d^lideux 
deserts  de  Fontainbleau." 
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The  maternal  ancestors  of  Bemadotte  have,  io 
common  with  other  families  of  the  mountains  of 
Cauteretz,  a  domestic  fairy ;  and  the  Abadies  of 
Adast,  from  whom  his  grandmother  descended, 
have  a  very  sweet  and  lovely  one,  of  whom  the 
following  graceful  and  authentic  tradition  existed 
in  the  archives  of  the  hamlet  of  Adast  long  before 
the  birth  of  Bemadotte ;  who,  retaining  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  prophecy  which  had  amused  his 
baby  days,  thought  of,  and  wrote  about  it  from  his 
Scandinavian  throne  with  something  of  the  super- 
stition of  a  mountaineer.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
source  already  gratefully  alluded  to*  for  this  ge- 
nuine legend,  which  I  have  translated  literally. 


PREDICTION    OF   THE  FAIRY   ABACIA. 

Fairp  of  the  Family  of  the  Abadiei  ofAdait. 

In  the  days  wlien  the  fairy  Urganda  (one  day 
old,  another  young)  had  her  favourites  among  cer- 
tain knights-errant  whom  she  especially  protected ; 
when  the  fairy  Monto,  foundress  of  the  city  of 
Mantua,  changed  herself  into  an   adder  once  a 

*  See  the  foregoing  note. 
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week,  and  Melusina,  from  the  highest  tower  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Lusignans,  announced  with 
moumfnl  and  piercing  shrieks  their  destruction 
and  the  ruin  of  the  royal  house ;  beneath  a  hillock 
to  the  south  of  Adast,  in  the  valley  of  Lavedan, 
the  fairy  Abada  remained  enchanted  in  a  fountain, 
which  is  now  no  longer  one,  being  at  this  day  dry. 

Tradition  has  not  told  us  whether  she  was  of 
the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  order  of  fairies ; 
but  Destiny,  more  powerful  than  them  all,  had 
carefully  assigned  to  each  the  part  she  had  to  per- 
form on  earth,  and  it  was  written  in  her  immutable 
decrees,  that  the  fairy  Abacia  could  only  be  disen- 
chanted by  a  man  not  married,  who  was  fasting, 
and  yet  had  eaten.  How  many  years  elapsed  before 
any  one  thus  qualified  appeared  to  release  the 
imprisoned  fairy,  tradition  has  also  forgotten  to 
inform  us. 

However,  it  so  happened  that,  towards  reaping 
time,  the  young  heir  of  the  house  of  Abadie  of 
Adast  went  abroad  into  his  harvest  fields,  having 
for  his  companion  the  heir  of  Vignaux  and  Natalaa; 
and  going  in  to  the  one  where  the  fountain  was  with 
the  fairy  Abacia  hidden  under  its  waters,  took  an 
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ear  of  com,  and  breaking  a  grain  between  his  teeth, 
cast  it  away  without  swallowing  it. 

At  the  same  instant  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  stood  before  him ;  who,  fixing  on  him  the 
look  which  especially  belongs  to  fairies,  said  in 
the  sweetest  of  voices,  "  You  have  disenchanted 
me,  and  ought  now  to  take  me  as  your  wife.  Do 
you  consent?"  The  young  man,  enamoured  of 
her  beauty,  readily  agreed.  "  My  fate  (she  added) 
still  depends  on  another  engagement.  Promise  that 
you  will  never  call  me  *lady,^  or  *lady  of  the 
water.' ''     He  promised. 

Two  children,  beautiful  as  angels,  were  the  fruits 
of  this  union ;  every  thing  prospered  in  their  happy 
home ;  but  at  an  epoch,  of  whose  date  there  exists 
no  trace,  it  happened  that  the  husband  went  up  to 
see  his  hay  cut  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
neighbouring  to  Cauteretz.  As  he  returned  in  the 
evening  with  his  servants,  he  saw  with  astonishment 
and  anger,  that  the  unripe  grain  of  his  fields  had 
been  cut  down  and  piled  in  shocks ;  and  his  wrath 
redoubled  when  on  arriving  at  his  house  he  learned 
that  it  had  been  done  by  his  wife^s  command.  He 
refused  to  listen  to  the  gentle  explanations  which 
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she  would  have  given  him ;  and  at  once  to  humiliate 
and  punish  her,  cried  out,  "  Lady — ^lady  of  the 
water !  *"     The  fairy  instantly  disappeared. 

Then  did  he  weep,  groan,  and  utter  bitter  cries; 
but  he  was  destined  never  to  behold  her  more. 
Sometimes,  when  he  was  absent,  she  would  come 
and  embrace  her  children,  combing  their  hair,  and 
always  with  a  golden  comb. 

One  evening  when  she  was  alone  with  them,  she 
said,  and  her  tears  fell  as  she  spoke,  **  It  is  owing 
to  your  father'*s  perjury  that  I  have  not  done  for 
you  all  that  my  power  as  a  fairy  might  have  enabled 
me  to  undertake,  and  now  my  destiny  calls  me  into 
another  region ;  but  from  thence  I  shall  watch  over 
you.  Love  virtue,  walk  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
and  learn  what  I  am  permitted  to  disclose  of  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  Know,  that  one  of  your  des- 
cendants shall  have  much  renown,  and  that  a  war- 
like and  illustrious  nation  of  the  north  will  call 
him  to  reign  over  their  nation.*^ 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  fairy  Abacia  disap- 
peared— and  for  ever ! 
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The  valleys  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Pau  (after  passing  the  river)  are  of  exceeding 
sweetness  and  beauty.  There  are  soft,  open,  pas- 
toral valleys,  and  close  wooded  ones  watered  by 
cold  clear  streams,  that  filter  through  beds  of 
granite,  or  flow  on  swiftly  or  loiteringly  through 
charming  meadows,  and  along  wood-sides,  that 
seemed  made  for  their  sweet  companionship.  Some- 
times the  road  hangs  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
catches  over  the  fresh  ridges  that  enclose  the  low 
grounds  the  alpine  chain,  glowing  at  the  fall  of 
day  like  lapis  lazuli;  at  others,  runs  along  with 
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the  wild  stream  through  leafy  solitudes  or  bright 
lawns,  every  one  a  pastoral.  Of  these  meadows 
some  are  just  mown,  soft  and  even  as  our  garden 
grass- walks,  and  such  a  green  !  not  metallic,  not 
verdigris,  but  steeped  through  and  through  till  the 
depth  becomes  dazzling*;  others  all  flowery  and 
scented,  waiting  for  the  scythe ;  and  all  enclosed 
within  hedge-rows  chiefly  of  oak,  (here  superb,)  or 
wooded  banks  that  form  an  irregular  border  en- 
croaching gently  on  the  meadows,  or  retreating  from 
them  into  sylvan  depths.  Through  every  open- 
ing, from  every  height,  the  mountains,  shadowy  or 
pronounced,  are  visible ;  unless  it  be  when  the 
clouds  drop  low,  and  then  the  rich  and  lovely 
coteaux  have  it  all  to  themselves,  and  make  another 
kind  of  country  of  it ;  peaks  and  eagles  vanish, 
and  vines,  ploughshares,  woods,  and  woodlarks,— 
the  thrush,  the  linnet,  and  the  hawthorn  bush, 
come  into  play. 

I  have  never  seen  a  country  more  beautifully 
ridged:  one  wooded  line  runs  parallel  with  another, 
not  stifily,  but  in  soft  and  graceful  undulations ; 
a  third  and  higher  one  stretches  ofi^  beyond ;  valley 
after  valley  lies  behind  them,  full  of  silence,  shade. 
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and  freshness,  and  as  there  are  literally  no  bad  bits 
here,  every  country-house  has  at  least  a  fine  posi- 
tion, usually  a  pleasant  country  character,  and 
often  woods  and  lawns  that  we  love  to  likea  to  our 
own  of  England. 

The  early  viscounts  of  Beam,  Cen tulles,  and 
Gastons  were  brave  men,  who  made  war  against 
the  Moors  of  Spain,  or  the  Saracens  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  swore,  with  a  hand  on  the  missal  and 
the  cross,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  their  subjects 
sacred  from  all  infraction.  That  they  were  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  is  proved,  by  their  having  had 
a  mint  at  Morlas,  where  they  coined  gold ;  a  privi- 
lege never  allowed  by  the  kings  of  France  to  their 
vassals.  In  the  feodal  times,  when  the  great  vas- 
sals of  the  crown  of  France  paid  homage  for,  or  dis- 
puted thrones  with,  the  monarch,  B^am  preserved, 
under  the  sage  and  paternal  government  of  her 
princes,  her  laws  and  independence;  and  of  that 
independence  her  sons  are  to  this  day  honourably 
proud. 

Amongst  those  princes,  local  history  has  distin- 
guished Gaston  the  Fourth,  who  fought  bravely  in 
the  Holy  Land,  side  by  side  with  the  far-famed 
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Tancred;  and  who,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of 
the  times,  was  one  of  those  who  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem passed  the  bridge  with  Godefroi  de  Bouillon, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
and  two  or  three  others  of  heroic  name;  and 
having  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
knight,  bathed  (as  was  the  custom  with  those  who, 
having  staid  their  time,  prepared  to  bend  their 
steps  homewards)  in  the  river  Jordan,  gathered 
palm  branches  in  Jericho  in  the  garden  of  Abra« 
sias,  and  then  returned  to  B^am,  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  in  the  church  of  Lescars  for  his  great 
mercies. 

Every  thing  in  the  Pyrenees  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  We  seem  to  leave  France  behind  us  as 
we  enter  them,  and  the  eye  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  sudden  and  singular  change.  The  dress  of 
the  women,  their  capulets  and  capuchons;  the 
physiognomy  of  the  young  men  with  their  Henri 
Quatre  air,  ^n  et  gaillard;  the  shepherd  look, 
pastoral  and  patriarchal,  of  the  old  ones;  the 
southern  nonchalance,  Spanish-sounding  language, 
and  warm  vegetation,  all  combine  to  produce  an 
unexpected  effect,  which  is  increased  by  the  tribes 
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of  Spaniards  of  all  classes,  whom  political  casualty  or 
the  desire  of  gain  have  thrown  in  upon  the  country. 
The  labourers  who  come  over  from  Arragon,  being 
harder  workers  than  the  native  peasants,  and  con- 
tent with  lower  wages,  are  sure  to  find  employ- 
ment; their  wives  and  children  beg,  and  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  give  a  foreign  and  especial 
character  to  the  country. 

The  shepherds  of  B^arn  have  the  dark  eyes 
and  the  aquiline  nose,  as  in  the  time  of  Montaigne, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  "odeur  de  forte  con- 
science.*" The  old  B^amais  with  his  small  flat 
l>erret,  blouse  of  blue  or  white,  his  hair  cut  close 
on  the  crown,  but  flowing  over  the  shoulders  like 
the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race,  has  something 
frank  yet  staid  in  his  aspect,  which  becomes  the 
simple  and  pastoral  character  of  the  country,— I 
speak  especially  of  the  old  men,  the  young  ones 
being  free  gaillards,  who  have  not  yet  come  to 
their  dignity.  Old  age  in  peasant  men  is  usually 
dignified,  but  rarely  so  in  peasant  women,  who  are 
oftenest  bleared  and  full  of  care;  while  the  men 
contrive  to  set  ofi*  their  silver  hairs  with  a  healthy 
and  pleasant,  though  magisterial,  serenity  of  coun« 
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tenance.  I  have  seen  a  few  respectable  Roman- 
nosed  matrons  here,  stern  as  northern  prophetesses, 
but  erect  and  active  in  their  long  black  robes  and 
scarlet  capulets;  but  these  lofty  specimens  are 
scarce,  while  the  hearty  old  grandads  seem  all  of  the 
same  upright,  ruddy,  patriarchal  race.  The  young 
men  are  often  handsome,  with  a  marked  expression 
of  shrewdness  and  simplicity ;  two  qualities  appa- 
rently opposite,  but  frequently  united :  the  young 
women  in  general  comely,  superb  in  the  valley 
d*086au,  pretty  and  coquette  at  Pau,  expert  (the 
damsels  of  Pau,  I  mean,)  in  the  tie  of  a  madrass  as 
the  grisettes  of  Bordeaux ;  and,  if  the  scandalous 
chronicle  says  true,  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  that  fair  girl  of  Monasque,  who 
seeing  that  her  beauty  had  made  an  impression  on 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Francis  the  First,  scalded 
or  scorched  her  face  till  she  had  destroyed  every 
thing  that  could  have  excited  his  dangerous  ad« 
miration. 

In  summer,  the  light  vest,  or  the  blouse,  (the 
long-sleeved  tunic  of  the  ancient  monument,)  is  the 
habitual  dress  of  the  B6amais  peasant.  In  cold 
weather,  the  cape  with  its  friar^s  hood  keeps  out  the 

VOL.  I.  h 
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biting  air.  It  is  probably  the  same  <<  cape  Ber- 
gerique^  which  **  Sainct  Martin  acheta  pour  soo 
usage ^  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  remote  places 
the  people  are  like  well-preserved  coins,  that  hand 
down  to  us  the  fashions  of  past  ages. 

The  B^amais  peasant  is  cordial,  shrewd,  civil, 
and  hospitable;  Jin  et  cou/rtois^  say  those  who  do 
not  love  him ;  but  those  who  do,  tell  charming 
stories  of  his  kindly  welcomings  and  disdain  of  re- 
muneration, his  courteous,  joyous,  careless  spirit. 
Mildness  and  urbanity  seem  especially  to  belong 
to  his  character ;  but  the  rougher  Bigorrais,  who 
piques  himself  on  his  frankness,  calls  him  more 
silken  than  sincere.  The  Bearuais  peasant  is  story- 
loving,  fond  of  long  gossipings  at  the  cabin  fire  by 
the  resinous  blaze  of  the  pine  branch,  fond  of  the 
brtnlle^*  of  the  garbure^f  with  or  without  the  salted 
leg  of  a  fat  goose,  or  the  slice  of  bacon  in  it; 
fond  too  of  the  bon  vin  de  Juran^on,  non  baptisif 
but  sol>er  withal,  and  generally  (it  is  said)  a  spare 
liver.     His  days  seem  to  pass  without  care,   as 

*  A  paste  of  maize. 

t  Sort  of  vegetable,  or  rather  cabbage,  soup,  thickened 
with  potatoes  boiled  to  a  paste,  and  seasoned  with  hog's  lard 
or  bacon. 
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without  the  power  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and 
much  as  the  shepherds  did  in  Virgil's  time,  or 
at  least  in  his  Eclogues.  Of  the  sweet  apple,  mel- 
low chestnut,  and  country  cheese,  there  is  no  lack, 
but  the  pig  is  the  article  of  luxury  ;  every  peasant 
contrives  to  have  one,  from  which  he  extracts  as 
much  lard  (graiase)  as  possible,  which,  if  he  can 
aflbrd  it,  he  reserves  to  season  his  garbure;  the 
brief  luxury  of  the  unkeepable  pudding  is  enjoyed 
at  home,  the  rest  often  traded  on,  at  least  by  the 
poorer  cottager,  who  contents  himself  with  the 
flesh-pot  savour  communicated  by  the  coarse  unc- 
tuousness  of  the  lard  to  the  simple  ground-work 
of  the  unvarying  soup.  When  the  death  is  over, 
comes  a  bustle  that  has  something  the  air  of  a 
festival ;  aaucUaes  and  saticissona  are  multiplied, 
till  the  wonder  is  how  one  pig  could  have  furnished 
even  the  tithe  of  such  pt>fu8ion ;  pots  of  lard  are 
ranged  in  graceful  uniformity  under  their  rich 
festoons ;  and  all  this  without  any  detriment  to  the 
TegulsLT  jambansy  cdtea^  or  petite  aalia^  which  con- 
stitute the  winter  stock.  But  the  chapter  of  pig» 
might  be  spun  out  here  into  a  volume:  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on 
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in  the  pig  way,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hams, 
distinguished  by  the  European  title  of  Jainbonsde 
Bayonne,  are  brought  to  perfection  in  the  cabins 
of  Beam. 

A  wedding  here  is  sometimes  two  or  three  days 
of  merriment  to  the  neighbours  of  the  bride-folks, 
who  keep  a  sort  of  open  house  during  that  time, 
eating  all  day,  dancing  all  night,  and  flinging 
away  their  hard  earnings  as  if  they  had  not  worked 
for  them.  To  the  dinner  each  guest  brings  an 
ofTering,— -one  a  turkey,  another  a  duck,  a  third  a 
joint  of  meat,  to  which  the  bride-folks  add  bread, 
wine,  lights,  music,  and  the  galette  ;  *  the  wedded 
pair  parade  the  village  with  a  fiddler  scraping  before 
them,  and  their  friends  following  two  by  two,— - 
the  bride  usually  doing  the  dismal,  and  the  bride- 
groom too  sometimes.  The  former  decorates  her 
hair — that  is  if  she  dares^with  the  blue  flower  of 
the  periwinkle;  but  as  it  is  here  considered  as  the 
symbol  of  purity,  there  are  some  who,  in  the  bustle 
of  the  morning  toilette,  remember  to  forget  it. 

I  wish  I   could  tell  of  the  beautiful  wedding 
which  a  lady  of  this  country  described  to  me  with 

*  A  cake. 
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such  graphic  touches,  that  I  feel  ashamed  of  not 
remembering  the  curious  ceremonial.  I  recollect, 
however,  that  the  bride  was  demanded  by  ambtusa^ 
deurs^  as  the  bridegroom^s  messengers  were  styled, 
and  did  not  appear  at  the  first  bidding;  but  des* 
cended  at  last  like  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
from  the  upper  chamber.  Grain,  eggs,  and  I  think 
apples,  were  carried  before  her  in  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession, probably  as  emblematic  of  fruitfulness 
and  plenty;  and  there  was  something  about  the 
mystical  number  nine,  the  bearing  of  which  I  have 
now  forgotten.  Various  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
the  country  preceded  the  sacred  ritual ;  but  they 
have  melted  into  the  general  picture,  which  comes 
to  me  like  a  Paul  Veronese,  with  the  crimson  sa- 
tin damask  stomachers  and  capulets  lined  with  the 
same,  the  gold  and  silver  trimmings  and  rich 
8taud-on-end  petticoats  of  the  bride  and  her  sister, 
(wealthy  peasants  of  the  valley  of  Ossau,)  set  off 
by  the  grave  garments  of  the  matrons,  as  the  gor- 
geous robes  of  the  great  painter  are  by  the  dark 
curtain,  or  sober  velvet  of  the  table  covering. 

There  is  a  very  vivid  country  gathering  every 
Monday  in  the  market-place  of  Pau.     The  prin- 
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cipal  street  is  a  glow  of  colouring,  of  wluch  fruit, 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  capulets  form  the  shades ; 
but  the  smart  cook-maids,  with  small  feet  and 
rakish-looking  madrasses^  gii^e  it  too  town-like  an 
air.  A  market  in  the  Pyrenees  is  the  same  thing 
to  the  country  folks,  as  an  Irish  assize  or  an 
English  race-meeting  to  the  provincial  belles  and 
beaux :  all  go  to  it ;  some  for  business,  others  for 
pleasure,  all  in  their  best  gear  and  best  faces. 
Sometimes  the  weekly  market  brings  such  a  throng, 
that  a  stranger  passing  through  might  guess  it  to 
be  at  least  a  quarterly  fair,  if  not  a  yearly  on^. 
The  little  town  of  Nay,  (a  pleasant  drive  from 
Pau,)  with  pointed  roofs,  low  slated  spires,  and 
arcades  full  of  bustling  country  life,  still  as  in  the 
time  of  Marca,  gentUley  agreable,  et  marchandej 
cheated  us  in  this  way:  we  thought  that  we  had 
stumbled  on  something  rare,  and  found  that  what 
we  fancied  a  festival,  was  merely  the  usual  weekly 
market.  And  a  very  pretty  scene  it  was,  all  the 
country  folks  in  their  glory,  the  long  street  full 
from  end  to  end,  wicker  baskets  of  a  neat  form 
and  workmanship  ranged  in  rows  at  each  side,  and 
abundantly  stored  with  v^^etables ;  cheese,  geese. 
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homespun  cloth,  and  cotton  shawls  filled  up  the 
intervals;  and  behind  each  lot  of  merchandise  sat 
a  grave  capulet,  or  a  gayer  madrass ;  or  perhaps 
a  stern  matron  with  a  dewlap  cap,  whose  loose 
white  chin-border,  wagging  as  she  spoke,  would 
have  made  a  grey-beard  of  the  youngest.  Un- 
usual smartness  visible  amongst  the  capulets,  some 
running  into  black  taffeta  quilled  down  the  seams 
with  black  net  or  ribbon,  downright  domino  hoods, 
which  made  masqueraders  of  them.  The  men, 
too,  were  gay :  showy  handkerchiefs  tied  loosely 
round  the  throat,  with  a  careless  Young  Meadows 
sort  of  air,  and  as  much  colouring  as  possible 
forced  into  their  usually  sober  dress.  Kindly 
people  all,  men  and  maids;  for  though  I  had  a 
huge  green  fan,  spread  pent-house  fashion  over 
my  bonnet  to  save  the  necessity  of  holding  up  a 
parasol,  which  formed  certainly  a  most  grotesque 
head-dress,  yet  no  one  laughed,  or  seemed  to  think 
it  ridiculous. 

The  hill  above  the  town  and  the  road  farther  on 
were  full  of  market  maidens, — ^two  on  a  horse,  eight 
in  a  cart,  and  so  on ;  sometimes  a  pair  of  geese, 
harnessed  ar-breast  like  Venus's  swans,  occupied  a 
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pack-saddle  all  to  themselves;  while  their  more 
plebeian  brethren  waddled  along  the  high  road, 
running  with  such  inveterate  obstinacy  under  our 
wheels,  that  it  required  some  skill  to  get  on  without 
crushing  them. 

The  object  of  our  morning  excursion  was  to 
visit  the  Chateau  d*Angosse.  Within  two  hours^ 
drive  (or  thereabouts)  of  Nay,  we  quitted  roads  for 
lanes — and  green  ones,  full  of  shade  and  sweetness, 
with  tangled  hedges  and  stumpy  oaks,  hazels  and 
walnuts,  changing  to  sweet  woodland  bits  of 
broader  shade  and  character.  The  lord  of  the 
castle,  and  of  the  forge  valley  that  dives  off  from 
it,  was  absent ;  but  we  picked  up  his  housekeeper 
in  the  market-place  at  Nay,  who,  knowing  one  of 
our  party,  kindly  offered  to  precede  us  with  the 
key  of  the  house.  She  was  on  foot,  so,  to  accom- 
plish her  hospitable  purpose,  sprang  up  on  the  first 
spare  horse  that  presented  itself;  and  mounting, 
like  a  Vendean  heroine,  with  a  foot  in  each  stirrup, 
was  off  at  a  round  pace,  and  waiting  at  her  open 
porch  en  vrcne  chatelaine  to  receive  us  when  we 
arrived.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  to  the  castle 
is  exquisite;   broad   river-stretches,  or  gleaming 
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ones  of  infinite  beauty,  the  ever-varying  mountains, 
peaked,  rounded,  in  light,  in  shadow,  and  clustering 
together  to  set  off'  the  original  and  supreme  view 
from  the  terrace  that  leads  to  the  airily  detached 
hamlet  of  St.  Paul,  whose  small  slated  spire  (the 
common  ornament  of  the  villages  here)  looks  down 
upon  the  exquisite  pastures,  the  swift  and  limpid 
brooks,  and  beautiful  foliage  of  the  vale  below. 

A  little  farther  on  we  found  the  lonesome 
chateau ;  an  old-fashioned  manor-house,  uninte- 
resting in  itself,  but  rising  boldly  above  the  valley 
and  towered  over  by  the  higher  mountains  at 
whose  base  it  stands,  and  within  which  it  is 
enclosed,  like  the  petal  of  a  flower  in  its  bell ; 
dark  and  charming  avenues,  and  mountain  lawns, 
and  home  terraces,  and  lemon  trees  and  vines,  and 
a  thousand  beauties  of  stream  and  mill,  and  hut 
and  tree ;  but  above  all,  such  a  sweet  character  of 
solitude  and  peacefulness,  strengthened  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  monotonous  fall  of  the  hammer 
in  the  forge  below.  At  first,  all  farther  issue  seems 
sealed  up  by  the  closing  of  the  mountains ;  but  the 
eye  at  length  discovers,  between  their  folds,  the 
(^ning  of  a  narrow  gorge,  not  accessible  to  a 
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carriage,  and  described  to  us  (for  alas !  we  had 
not  time  or  means  to  make  acquaintance  with  it) 
as  full  of  power  and  beauty.     Deep  in  the  gorge, 
in  the  heart  of  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  are  the 
principal  iron-works  of  the  Marquis  d^Angosse.  He 
is  himself  now  absent;  but  we  tasted  the  excellent 
garbure,  and  profited  by  the  manifold  civilities, 
kindly  and  heartily  offered,  of  his  housekeeper; 
and,  as  the  same  tone  usually  pervades  a  family, 
each   member   imitating   the   model   immediately 
above  itself,   in  default  of  other  proof  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  judge  most  favourably  of  the  high- 
bred and  courteous  hospitality  of  the  master,  by 
the  mere  demeanour  of  his  servants.    Wc  passed  a 
charming  hour  or  two  on  his  terrace,  Boccaccio-ing 
it  deliciously  on  the  grass,  and  thinking  how  soft, 
and  still,  and  lovely  its  utter  solitude  would  be  of 
an  autumn  day — a  warm  and  mellow  one,  with  sun- 
beams but  no  sun,  only  the  rays  stealing  out  from 
under  the  still  clouds, — the  purple  eye-lids  that 
shade  the  fountain  of  their  light.     In  winter,  when 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  and  darkness 
lies  upon  the  hollow,  its  gloom  may  be  too  severe 
and  chUling ;  yet  I  can  fancy  it  a  happy  hunter^s 
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home  even  then,  and  can  see  the  blazing  fire,  the 
easy  chair,  the  tired  dogs,  and  cheerful  supper, 
through  the  summer  sunbeams. 

The  housekeeper  had  no  such  imaginings, — 
dreary  days,  long  nights  still  drearier,  paths 
dioked  up  with  snow,  and  the  forgerans*  ladies 
exceedingly  bad  society.  Nay  still  in  a  bustle  as 
we  returned ;  took  the  public  road,  (I  mean  the 
great  one,)  and  crossing  the  bridge,  admired  the 
river  that  tears  along  from  the  mountains  which 
close  the  scene ;  streams  innumerable  cross  and 
recross  the  valley,  sometimes  con  amore^  at  others 
caught  and  dyked,  to  help  the  purposes  of  berret 
and  hat,  and,  I  believe,  cloth  making;  for  the 
little  town  of  Nay  is  Dutch  in  its  industry  as  well 
as  its  apparent  neatness,  and  hangs  out  flowers 
from  its  wooden  balconies,  and  Spanish  honey- 
suckle on  its  walls,  very  prettily. 


March,  1836. — Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
have  passed  many  months  in  a  paradise  a  short 
distance  from  Pau;  a  happy  and  delicious  spot, 
where  the  eye  and  heart  made  quiet  jubilee.     I 
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have  verified  m^  sketches,  and  found  them  (to  my 
thinking)  correct,  and  assuredly  not  flattered.  It 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  overdo  the  sunset 
views  from  our  terrace,  or  the  eflect  of  the  moon 
rising  between  two  masses  oF  wood,-^heavy  and 
dark  as  hills,  but  identified  by  their  outline  of 
foliage, — the  silent  grove  at  evening,  or  the  illu- 
minated cupola  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,*  out-topping 
the  fine  gathering  of  mountains  that  close  the 
southern  view. 

How  often  have  I  sat  at  fall  of  night,  sur- 
rounded by  those  most  dear  to  me,  spelling  the 
beautiful  heavens,  and  looking  across  the  valley  at 
the  turreted  outline  of  the  castle,  traced  in  dark- 
ness on  the  pale  grey  sky ;  while  the  long  tent-like 
roofs  of  Pau  disappeared  gradually  from  the  land- 
scape, and  the  air  came  to  us  loaded  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  thousand  flowers  that  grew  about, 
and  the  broad-leaved  catulpa  showered  down  its 
blossoms  at  our  feet.  Sometimes  we  heard  the 
gentle  murmur  of  the  Gave,  as  it  went  its  way 
through  the  valley ;    sometimes  a  faint  strain  of 

*  The  Pjc  (lu  Midi  of  Pau ;  every  little  town  in  tlie 
mountain  Pyrenees  has  its  Re  du  Midi,  but  that  of  Bag- 
n^s  de  Bigorre  is  the  one  par  excellence. 
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music,  or  the  sound  of  a  horn,  or  the  distant  roll 
of  the  evening  drum,  borne  across  at  intervals 
from  the  opposite  town;  or  the  mingled  hum  from 
the  village  of  Geloz  below,  or  a  sweet  voice  singing 
<dd  mournful  jacobite  melodies  in  delicious  unison 
with  the  scene  and  hour.  There  are  two  pines  in 
the  landscape — the  pines  of  Bizanos,  which  I 
loved  to  look  at  when  the  summer  sky  was  over 
them,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the 
sake  too  of  that  sweet  land  where  beauty  is  most 
beautiful;  and  then,  when  autumn  came,  how  the 
woods  burnished  into  gold,  and  the  beautiful  bid 
adieu  to  summer  light  how  it  lingered  over  the 
Bayonne  quarter!  O,  the  red  light^-or  the 
golden  one,  how  glorious  it  is  ! 

Every  day  in  this  sweet  country  brings  out 
fresh  and  unexpected  beauties;  every  accident  of 
light  a  new  charm,  every  period  its  individual 
aspect  of  sweetness  or  magnificence ;  but  autumn 
is  its  true  season  of  loveliness, — where  is  it  not  so? 
— to  my  eyes  at  least,  which  better  love  its  shaded 
beauty  than  the  ripe  rich  glow  of  summer,  or 
even  than  the  budding  sweetness  of  spring.  I 
love  autumn  as  the  djring  love  life:  I  feel  that  it 
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will  not  Stay  long,  and  dwell  on  it  with  a  melan- 
choly delight,  in  which  the  sense  of  present  love 
and  coming  loss  are  mingled  together,  giving  a 
touching  and  unspeakable  grace  to  its  simplest 
beauties.  There  is  a  tenderness  in  its  melancholy 
lights,  an  almost  magical  transparency  in  its  clear 
ones,  a  poetry  in  all,  which  together  exercisie  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  imagination.  A  fare- 
well is  always  affecting,  but  so  sweet  a  one  as 
autumn  gives  is  sad ;  yet  in  its  sweet  sadness 
there  are  touches  of  joy  almost  heavenly.  When 
I  look  down  on  the  fading  woods,  and  upwards 
to  the  aereal  mountains  and  the  blue  sky  above 
them,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  left  of  earth  about 
me  but  its  affections. 

It  is  winter  now,  but  my  pines  seem  to  know 
nothing  alK)ut  it,  and  to  suit  themselves  to  the 
black  sky  just  as  well  as  to  the  blue  one.  I  have 
talked  of  sweet  sounds — summer  ones,  when  the 
sky  flushed  warmth  and  the  catulpa  shed  its  blos- 
soms ;  now  we  have  ungentle  ones  sometimes,  and 
more  ungentle  accompaniments.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  call  the  orfraie — the  bold  bird  that  fliei 
against  the  tempest,  be  it  ever  so  fierce;  but  of 
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all  night-birds  it  is  the  most  alarming.  The 
hootings  of  the  owl  are  corn-flowers  and  summer 
twilight  to  its  wild  and  desolate  cry,  and  the 
mournful  scream  of  the  sea-gull  lovers  messages. 
The  orfraie,  if  by  itself,  seems  to  consider  its  soli- 
tude as  something  dangerous  or  horrible,  and 
shrieks  like  an  aged  woman  attacked  by  murderers; 
when  two  or  three  meet,  then  comes  the  orgie,  and 
these  wicked  revellers  shout  like  drunken  peasants 
returning  from  a  fair,  or  gurgle  in  their  hollow 
throats  like  exasperated  demons; — I  say  wicked 
revellers,  because  their  cry  is  so  full  of  alarm  and 
crime ;  and,  if  such  a  sound  be  not  the  index  of  a 
cruel  and  ferocious  nature,  voice — which  is  the 
speech  of  birds,  is  no  key  to  their  meanings :  the 
nightingale,  instead  of  a  sorrowing  true  love, 
may  be  a  rakish  flirt ;  and  the  gentle  robin,  whose 
pretty  song  is  so  full  of  household  love,  who  hops 
on  our  window  with  a  crumb  of  bread  in  its  bill, 
and  bids  us  good-morrow  with  its  sweet  friendly 
warble,  an  angry  gad-about. 

As  for  the  orfraie,  whether  he  be  a  croaking 
immorality,  or  a  screaming  mentor — sanctimonious 
as  Colonel  O^Kelly^s  parrot,  I  cannot  take  upon 
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me  to  say ;  but,  such  as  he  is,  our  grove  has 
never  been  without  him  since  winter  came.  Some- 
times we  have  a  crew  of  those  midnight  visitors, 
who  generally  appear  with  October :  at  first  their 
shrieks  startled  me ;  but  I  got  accustomed  to  the 
sound,  and  soon  found  their  almost  human  shouts 
and  hysterical  laugh  not  unamusing,  though 
ghastly.  But  what  a  sound  to  hear  in  the  lone 
depths  of  a  forest  at  midnight !  or  from  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  from  the  dark  waves 
that  follow  it ;  like  the  cry  of  a  sea  spirit  prophe- 
sying drearily.  I  have  heard  these  wizard  birds 
caroufdng  in  a  storm ;  but  they  prefer  fine  nights^ 
and  bully  the  moon  and  stars  with  most  unhallowed 
mockery. 

Amongst  the  old  customs  still  in  due  observance 
in  the  Pyrenees,  is  one  which  usually  takes  place 
on  Shrove  Tuesday;  when,  if  there  happens  to  be 
a  man  in  the  country  who  has  received  a  drubbing 
from  his  wife — and  put  up  with  it,  he  is  seised 
upon  by  some  of  the  sturdiest  of  his  neighbours, 
placed  upon  an  ass  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  tail,  and  so  paraded  about;  and,  I  believe, 
with  the  additional  degradation  of  an  explanatorjr 
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paper  ptODed  to  the  back  or  breast.  The  huge 
Christmas  log,  steeped  in  wine,  and  set  round 
with  smaller  ones  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  the 
burning  brand  drawn  out  of  the  bonfire  on  St. 
John^s  Eve,  and  carefully  preserved  to  feed  the 
next  year'^s  blaze;  the  cross  of  flowers,  nailed 
against  the  door  on  the  same  holy  vigil  to  keep 
the  witches  out,  are  not  forgotten  in  the  Pyrenees : 
the  blessed  candle  is  still  lighted  in  a  storm  ;  the 
com  standing  in  the  fields  still  blest  on  Rogation 
Sunday,  with  prayer,  incense,  and  holy  water; 
St  Roch  (or  rather  his  representative)  continues 
to  bestow  his  benediction  on  the  cattle ;  branches 
that  have  been  switched  in  holy  water  still  de- 
corate the  cottages  at  Easter ;  and  many  other 
homely  and  harmless  superstitions,  which  one 
loves  for  their  pleasant,  old-fashioned  associations 
—delightful  ones,  I  think, — are  carefully  kept  up 
in  this  beautiful,  believing  land.  Another  thing 
that  I  greatly  love  here  is,  the  way  which  the 
people  have  of  dating  by  their  Saint'^s  day ;  and, 
instead  of  saying  it  was  the  5th  of  December,  or 
the  2nd  of  February,  counting  from  their  calendar 
of  holy  records, — as  the  vigil  of  St.  Nicholas,  Le 
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Chandeleur,  (our  Candlemas,)  the  day  after  St. 
Martin,  or  the  day  of  AU  Souls.  The  toll  of  tbe 
angel  us  often  brings  a  thanksgiving  to  the  lips 
of  the  shepherd  who  feeds  his  flock  on  the  hills, 
and  reminds  the  labourer  in  the  fields  of  a  pious 
duty.  I  have  seen  a  young  woman  stop  in  the 
midst  of  her  household  cares,  and  breathe  a  short, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  heartfelt  prayer,  when  she 
has  heard  its  distant  sound.  The  invention  of 
this  beautiful  custom  of  tolling  the  angelus  at 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  so  that  those  who  are 
employed  in  their  daily  occupations  and  are  far 
away  from  churches,  may  join  in  thought  with 
those  who  kneel  within  them,  is  due,  strange  to 
say,  to  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

After  the  maize  harvest  is  over,  and  the  fields 
cleared,  the  peasants  go  about  to  their  neighbours^ 
houses,  offering  their  gratis  help  to  igrener*  it, 
and  sit  up  all  night  in  the  bam,  working,  singing, 
drinking  white  wine  (rm  dupays)jesLimg  chestnuts, 
and  telling  stories.  This  cheerful  custom  does  not 
belong  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  but  to 
their  sociable  and  friendly  habits,  of  which  tliey 

*  To  detach  the  grain  from  the  stalk  by  friction. 
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have  many,  and  all  of  a  rustic  character  and 
colouring.  There  is  a  superstition,  and  not  a 
pleasing  one,  which  I  thought  belonged  alone  to 
Italy,  but  which  I  find  is  not  unknown  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Yesterday  I  was  warned  by  a  peasant- 
boy  against  taking  flowers  from  some  children 
who  offered  them  to  me.  It  was  the  custom,  he 
told  me,  for  any  one  who  had  a  friend  ill  or 
dying,  to  tie  up  a  small  nosegay  and  put  it  into 
the  hand,  or  the  breast,  of  the  sick  person ;  and 
then  offer  it  to  the  next  comer,  or  throw  it  into 
the  first  carriage  they  chanced  to  meet  with.  The 
flowers  are  supposed  to  carry  off  the  malady  from 
the  person  afflicted,  and  to  give  it  to  the  one  who 
receives  them.  If  another  does  not  take  the  infec- 
tion, the  sick  person  cannot  be  cured.  I  had 
been  in  many  places  in  Italy  where  this  belief 
existed,  but  did  not  expect  to  find  it  here. 

Finer  things  were  formerly  done  in  the  way  of 
superstitious  observances  in  this  country  of  the 
Pyrenees,  when  processions  and  pilgrimages  were 
the  necessities  of  the  day ;  amongst  those  shone 
out  the  mysteries  of  Perpignan,  long  (as  we  are 
told)  abolished,  when  the  Black  Penitents  opened 
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the  file,  carrying  the  instruments  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, and  followed  by  various  groupes  exhibiting 
the  flagellation  in  the  judgment-hall,  the  crowning 
with  thorns,  the  Ecce  HomOy — which  last  was  re- 
served for  the  nobles,  who  alone  appeared  as 
actors  in  it.  The  procession  was  closed  by  a 
person  clothed  in  a  violet-coloured  robe,  who  re- 
presented our  Saviour  himself  bearing  his  cross, 
with  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  going  before, 
and  a  crowd  of  Roman  soldiers,  priests,  torch- 
bearers,  and  musicians  following  after. 

And  now  a  bit  of  autumn  from  my  apron-pocket 
notes.  October  18th. — Turned  out  of  the  high- 
road, which  we  had  taken  for  the  sake  of  a  sunning, 
and  lighted  on  the  sweet  hamlet  of  Uzos, — a  real 
hamlet;  clear  brook,  embowering  trees,  and  the 
church  with  its  grave-yard,  and  a  flat  stone  Mrith 
the  English  name  of  "Susan  Day^  on  it.  How 
the  foreign  tomb  breeds  thought,  and  carries  it  to 
the  foreign  death-bed  !  Pleasant  cottages,  or  other 
country  dwellings,  with  a  sweet  inhabited  look,  are 
never  wanting  here;  nor  dun  cows  (a  pale  harmo- 
nious dun)  ruminating  idly,  or  flapping  off  the  flies 
with  their  long  tails.    Came  home  through  country 
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lanes :  exquisite  meadows,  and  nothing  else, — be- 
tween us  and  the  coteaux  of  Juran^on,  — mowing, 
last  crop,  and  the  shaven  grass  without  a  knot  in 
it ;  smooth  as  velvet,  green  as  spring,  but  a  touch 
of  russet  on  the  woods  that  speaks,  as  every  thing 
in  autumn  does, — the  air,  the  sky,  the  deepening 
earth,  the  whistle  of  the  last  bird, — to  both  heart 
and  fancy. 

There  is  something  pretty  in  the  Spanish-sound- 
ing  names  of  the  places  here :  the  valley  of  Greloz, 
the  pines  of  Bizanos,  the  hamlet  of  Uzos,  &c. 
Autumn  fills  the  country  with  Spaniards,  who  beg 
or  work — as  it  happens :  Mrild  and  ugly  people,  but 
always  picturesque. 

}9th.      Donkeyed    again: — give   me  autumn; 
nothing  like  it  in  the  muster  roll  of  seasons.     An 
eagle  sailed  by  my  window  this  morning  with  a 
proud  swim,  as  if  he  lay  upon  the  air  and  com* 
manded  it  to  bear  him  forward.     A  now-a-days 
king,  even  in  his  ermine,  is  a  menial  in  point  of 
dignity  to  those  fine  creatures  of  the  sky.      I  did 
not  know  that  they  came  down  to  the  lowlands, 
but  find  that  my  cloud  king  is  an  old  acquaintance 
here, — an  autumn  one.     An  unimaginable  evening, 
as  we  turned  homewards,  finer  even  than  the  beau* 
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tiful  morning.  The  Pic  du  Midi  like  a  rock  of 
precious  stone, — all  ingrained  sapphire.  What  an 
altar  of  thanksgiving ! 

26th.     Our  marigolds  are  richer  now  than  coro- 
nation robes :  what  shades  of  orange  and  of  brown 
circling  round  and  round,  and  concentrating  all 
their  hues  in  the  heart  of  the  flower — the  common 
flower — that  if  it  were  a  rare  one  would  be  thought 
so  beautiful !     We  have  still  the  velvet  amaran- 
thus,  amber,  rich   burgundy   purple,  and   ruby, 
glowing  like  the  inside  of  a  pomegranate  or  the 
precious  stone  itself;  and  hundreds  of  lilac,  white, 
and  purple  things,  to  me  nameless.     Dahlias,  too, 
and  the  fine  geranium-tinted  ones,  (rose  saumanSe^J 
but  not  the  variety  that  I  have  seen  in  England 
and  other  places :  barberries  like  coral  ear-drops, 
and   the  beautiful   yellow-flowering  plant   which 
gardeners  call  cassia;  but  it  is  not  the  sweet,  heavy- 
scented   cassia  of  Provence.      The  palma^hristi 
has   still  its  grape-like  bloom,    rich   stalk,    and 
broad,  graceful  leaf ;  probably  the  one  which  the 
fairies  choose  when  they  set  about  roofing  a  ball- 
room.     Oberon  and  Titania  might  lead  off,  and 
all  their  train  follow,  lavishly  housed  under  the 
spread  of  a  single  one.    Roses— and  not  all  Bengal 
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ones,  verbena  and  jasmine  in  full  beauty,  tube- 
rose and  heliotrope  enriching  the  terrace. 

26th.  Yesterday  was  a  day  for  July  to  boast  of; 
too  warm  for  out-of-doors  rambling,  and  at  five 
o^clock  like  a  sweet  summer  twilight  at  Naples.  But 
this  morning,  such  a  tempest !  At  six  o^clock  it 
awoke  me,  as  it  came  rushing  up  from  the  valley 
from  Bayonne;  sounding  as  if  it  was  under  the 
earth  and  above  it,  and  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
trees,  and  every  where.  Catulpas,  yesterday,  full 
and  almost  verdant ;  and  to-day  the  earth  is  covered 
with  their  broad  eastern-looking  leaf,  curiously 
laid  on  by  the  chance  wind,  with  almost  the  regu- 
larity of  a  carpet  pattern. A  fortnight  later; 

what  a  glorious  day  !  soft  glory,  like  the  eyes  of 
an  angel :  I  have  never  seen  one,  but  can  fancy 
how  it  is.  The  forests  still  beautiful,  the  oaks 
green  and  gold,  but  the  green  uppermost ;  autumn 
flowers  still  glowing,  and  honeysuckle  in  blow  in 
the  hedges. 

Companion  spring  bit,  from  the  same  apron- 
pocket. — March  3rd.  Every  thing  announces  the 
first  break  of  spring  in  gentle  rumours.  Lin- 
nets, finches,  and  yellowhammers ;  some  singing, 
some  hopping,  all  pert  and  happy,  and  bright  as 
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the  beautiful  budding  things  that  ah*eady  camp 
in  the  hedges  with  the  pale  but  pretty  yellow 
butterfly,  and  the  small  blue  one  or  moth-like 
brown  hovering  round  them.  Honeysuckles  in 
full  blow  in  the  road-side  banks,  and  periwinkles 
blue  as  sapphires  mixing  with  them.  Anemonies, 
daffodils,  narcissus,  ranunculuses  (double),  the 
autumn  primrose,  which  has  never  left  us  in  the 
coldest  season,  violets  of  Parma  and  of  the  fields, 
polyanthus,  and  heaps  of  other  sweet,  early  flowers, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  bloom  for  weeks  past, 
enrich  the  garden.  Hedges  a  mosaic  of  violets, 
wild  strawberries,  the  beautiful  green  of  the  helle- 
bore, young  honeysuckle,  pied  de  chien^  and  the 
fine  leaf  of  the  plant  which  we  call  serpentine^ — 
large,  boldly  indented,  and  of  a  deep  green,  mar- 
bled with  a  thread  of  white,  and  a  delicate  natural 
varnish  over  all :  almonds,  in  some  places  in  and 
almost  out  of  blossom,  in  less  favourable  spots 
only  budding,  and  the  beautiful  single  hyacinth— 
the  alabaster  of  the  garden,  in  abundance ;  so  are 
all  sorts  of  golden  eyes.  Sky  bright,  still,  and 
soft ;  and  in  the  air  a  harmony  of  loving  covenaiits 
and  gentle  records.  O  for  the  sweet  springs  and 
autumns  of  the  south  ! 
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PAU  TO  LB8TBLLE — VILLAGES  AND  HAMLETS— COARAZB 
— LE8TELLV— SEMINARISTS  AND  PILGRIMS — BETHARAM 
— ITS  NIGHT  8CBNBS  AND  MORNING  DECORUM — HAWK 
MOUNTAINS  AND  EAGLE  ONES — THE  CAs<TLE  OF  LOUR- 
DB8 — OLD  STORIES — A  MAGNANIMOUS  CHATKLAIN  AND 
A  TREACHEROUS  HOST — SOFT  SCENES  AND  HANDSOME 
WOMEN — THB    LOVE    OF   HOME. 

Maech. — Left  Pau  after  breakfast;  the  Gave 
running  along  with  us,  and  the  mountains  beckon- 
ing us  forward.  To-day  they  are  like  a  land  of 
shadows, — ^beautiful  and  vague;  and  the  imagi- 
nation, doubting  their  reality,  asks  ^^  Are  ye  there, 
friends  of  my  youth  ?  are  ye  there,  who  have  gone 
before  me?'*  How  often  has,  not  only  my  fancy 
but  my  heart,  questioned  the  passing  clouds,  the 
veiled  mountains,  and  read  sweet  answers  in  their 
soft  and  changeful  aspects, — how  often,  too,  sad 
ones :  but  when  the  mind  communes  with  the 
skies,  there  is  always  hope,  down  even  at  the  root 
of  its  despondency ;  we  feel  and  are  sustained  by 
it,  though  we  do  not  always  know  that  it  is  there. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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At  length  the  vapours  disperse,  the  dark  covering 
of  heath  becomes  visible  on  the  broad  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  large  clouds  cast  down  their 
shadows  in  flying  sheets  on  the  variegated  surface. 
An  open  pleasant  country  to  Lestelle,  (three 
posts  from  Pau) ;  wide  plains  of  maize  mixed  with 
clover  and  meadow,  and  intersected  or  bounded 
by  soft  woods,  or  lines  of  poplar  gracefully  broken, 
villages  and  farm-houses  solidly  built,  and  trimly 
roofed  with  slates,  wooden  tiles,  and  sometimes 
thatch,  and  ornamented  at  each  gable  point  with  a 
small  urn,  or  a  ball,  in  wood  or  tin ;  these  same 
gables  (one-windowed  sometimes,  but  often  win* 
dowless)  front  the  road,  and  the  entrance  door 
opens  into  the  farm-yard,  or  the  garden  at  the 
side;  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  Italianized  vines, 
but  not  much  neatness  in  the  arrangement;  the 
farm-yard  gate  roofed  at  top  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  with  a  repetition  of  the  ornamental  urn  or 
ball  at  each  end ;  a  stone  tablet  usually  over  the 
house-door,  with  a  cross,  a  flower,  a  star,  or 
perhaps  an  inscription  on  it;  and  the  unglazed 
windows  often  crossed  with  stone,  as  in  many  of 
the  old  towns  in  France. 
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The  villages  in  the  plains  and  on  the  high  roads 
have  all  the  same  general  character,  differing  only 
in  the  number  of  their  houses,  and  of  course 
in  the  beauty  or  pleasantness  of  their  site.  Some- 
times a  fine  tree,  or  two  or  three  perhaps,  (oftenest 
oaks)  decorate  a  green  spot  between  the  houses; 
and  the  oak-oommon  is  as  frequent  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  as  in  £ngland,— to  say  nothing  of 
the  goose-green  with  its  rustic  shade,  and  its  home 
look,  and  its  waddling  population, — the  fattest  I 
have  ever  seen,  but  nothing  (they  say)  to  those  of 
Lectoure  and  other  places,  where  (as  in  Bdam) 
their  unnatural  folds  of  grease  and  swollen  livers 
form  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 

But  it  is  in  the  green  lane  and  the  by  one  that 
the  real  B^amais  hamlet  niches  itself;  the  lane 
where,  as  the  .flock  passes,  the  sheep  leaves  its  wool 
upon  the  briars  of  the  hedge,  and  the  cart  (if  there 
be  room  for  it)  its  long  locks  of  hay  on  the  bowery 
branches.  There  the  brook  babbles,  and  the  roof 
is  thatched ;  there  is  no  scutcheon  over  the  door,  no 
tin  ball,  no  wooden  urn, — nothing  fine  but  the  gilt 
Virgin  in  the  chapel,  and  the  vermilioned  infant  in 
her  arms, 
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Narrow  as  the  track  is,  I  must  back  out  of  it; 
and  here  we  are  again  on  the  high  road  to  Cau- 
teretz, — cultivation  and  produce;  but  the  best  part 
of  the  picture,  if  one  may  say  so,  is  the  frame, — ^its 
first  border  formed  by  the  delicious  coteaux  for 
which  this  region  of  the  Basses  Pyr^n^es  is  so 
famed,  and  the  broad  outward  setting  by  the 
majestic  mountains  ledging  backwards  into  more 
eminent  dignity. 

At  Coaraze  more  actual, — I  mean  immediate 
beauty ;  the  view  from  the  bridge  very  lovely,  and 
that  from  the  terrace  of  the  chdteau  still  (and 
much)  better.  Here  Le  Biartiais^  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Susanne  de  Bourbon,  Baron ne  de  Mifr- 
sons,  his  gouvemante^  ran  about  with  the  peasant 
children  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  ate  brown 
bread,  cheese,  and  garlick,  and  acquired  those 
hardy  habits  that  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  in 
after  life.  Nothing  remains  of  the  antique  castle 
but  a  square  tower  and,  it  may  be,  a  part  of  the 
walls;  the  more  modem  ch&teau  is,  like  many 
others  here,  an  ancient  manor-house  in  aspect; 
with  a  side  wood  cresting  the  abrupt  bank  on 
which  it  stands ;  mountains  in  front,  below  a  rapid 
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Gave,  a  mill,  a  bridge,  and  around  a  landscape  full 
of  sweetness  and  dignity.  Further  on  is  Lestelle, 
the  last  village  of  B^arn ;  and  soon  after  Bigorre 
opens  its  valleys,  the  soft  forerunners  of  its  high 
mountain  scenery.  The  priesthood  seem  to  thrive 
here:  passed  at  Lestelle  a  flourishing  aiminaire: 
windows  turned  to  the  road,  and  each,  or  nearly 
each,  with  a  sleek  figure  in  it ;  no  apostolical  heads, 
or  diabolical  ones  either,  but  a  show  of  round  and 
rosy  novices,  looking  as  if  they  had  a  large  stock 
of  mental  reservations,  and  could  account  for  the 
cards  in  their  sleeves  as  well  as  the  P^re  Andr6 
himself.  Just  opposite  to  this  ecclesiastical  for- 
cing-house, the  Gave  makes  a  rapid  sweep,  and 
rushing  through  a  single  arch  hung  with  streaming 
foliage,  murmurs  a  hoarse  accompaniment  to  the 
pious  reveries  of  the  youthful  seminarists  and  their 
devout  instructors, — pious  or  mundane,  perhaps 
both ;  palms,  crowns,  and  the  shadowing  wings  of 
angels  above ;  and  beneath,  the  court  confessional, 
the  mitre,  and  the  red  hat.* 

*  The  sesiinary  no  longer  exists,  the  incipients  Aeot 
elsewhere,  and  the  houKe  (to  which  a  showy  church  is 
attached)  consigned  to  missionaries  and  Spanish  capucins. 
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Two  or  three  months  later,  and  the  priests  will 
be  effaced  by  the  pilgrims.  On  a  mountain  near 
to  Lestelle  is  the  chapel  of  B6tharam,*  to  which 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  a  pilgrimage  is  per- 
formed,— a  pilgrimage  of  love,  devotion,  and  jollity ; 
where,  after  tears  and  prayers,  and  many  outward 
acts  of  humility  and  contrition,  comes  a  night 
spent  pell-mell  in  the  forest ;  a  sort  of  camp-meet- 
ing, where  litanies  are  mingled  with  sounds  of  un- 
hallowed revelry,  and  the  groans,  and  hymns,  and 
murmured  "  Hail,  Mary  !''  of  the  penitent  and 
the  devout,  rise  up  amidst  the  licentious  mirth  of 
those  who,  using  religion  as  a  pretext,  make  orgies 
of  its  festivals.  In  the  wildness  or  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  this  scene,  set  off  by  the  darl^flying 
clouds  or  the  red  moon  of  an  autumnal  sky,  must 
be  strange  and  striking :  lamps  glimmering  through 
the  trees,  marking  false  and  misguiding  tracks, 
and  seeming  to  lengthen  distance ;  fires  burning  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  strange  figures  and  strange 
sounds  issuing  from  its  undefined  depths,  must, 
combined  with  the  accidents  of  light  and  darkness, 
produce  a  powerful  effect,  though  one  more  in 

*  In  the  laoj^iiage  of  the  country,  beautifUl  ikade. 
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unisoD   with  the  mysteries  of  demonology,   than 
with  the  pure  and  vestal  spirit  of  true  religion. 

Basques,  Bearnais,  peasants  from  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Bigorre,  often  from  those  of  Arragon 
or  Catalonia,  crowd  to  the  holy  chapel  to  beg  a 
boon,  or  fulfil  a  vow,  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  B^tharam, — the  women  covered  with  rosaries 
and  scapulars ;  the  men  linked  together  arm-in- 
arm,  chauntiug  their  litanies,  as  they  pass  along, 
with  most  untuneable  vehemence.  Mary,  ^*  the 
blessed  amongst  women,**^  is  here,  as  in  Italy,  the 
almost  exclusive  object  of  adoration  with  the  people 
of  the  mountains ;  in  her  they  worship  at  once  the 
chosen  woman  and  the  more  than  angiel,  claiming 
human  tenderness  from  the  one,  and  from  the 
other  divine  protection. 

In  speaking  of  the  night  scenes  of  the  mountain 
pilgrimages,  (for  Betharam  is  but  the  duplicate 
of  Heas,  &c.),  I  have  kept  down  my  colouring, 
subduing  as  much  as  possible  the  strong  tints 
which  preceding  sketchers,  French  too  and  eye- 
witnesses, have  used  to  paint  them  with.  True 
colours,  every  one  tells  us;  but  I  must  in  justice 
add  that  some  friends  of  ours,  who  trooped  it  there 
once  with  the  pilgrims,  found  every  thing  as  matter 
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of  fact  and  prosaic  as  well  could  be.  Great  buy- 
ing of  rosaries  and  of  crucifixes,  and  of  toilette 
helps,  too;  neck  pins  and  sevign^s,  and  other  orna- 
ments prettily  imagined  though  of  flimsy  materials ; 
but  no  enthusiasm,  pious  or  otherwise,— Hfio  over- 
flowings. It  is  true  they  were  morning  visitors, 
and  did  not  wait  for  the  inspirations  even  of  twi* 
light ;  but  sober  common-place  was  the  order  of 
the  meeting, — at  least  while  the  sun  shone. 

A  wooded  valley,  green  and  lonesome,  opens  at 
Lestelle.  As  we  entered  it,  a  hawk  flew  above  our 
heads,  and  turning  its  yellow  wings  to  the  sun, 
floated  over  the  woods  like  an  autumn  leaf.  Old 
Vestris  said  beautifully  of  Taglioni,  ^<  EUe  ne 
tombe  pas,  elle  descend ;  ^  and  certainly  no  artificial 
movements  ever  emulated  the  type  which  nature 
has  given  us  in  her  winged  creation,  so  happily  as 
hers  do :  but  my  hawk  lies  upon  the  air  as  even 
Taglioni  cannot ;  and  its  broad-winged  downward 
flight,  in  which  the  will  seems  to  act  almost  with- 
out muscular  exertion,  is  grand  and  graceful  beyond 
all  human  imitation. 

I  have  always  felt  a  strange  and  mysterious 
emotion  on  entering  into  the  secrets  of  a  mountain 
region,  which  has  seemed  but  a  little  before  like 
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something  shadowy  and  unapproachable,  a  sort  of 
going  home  of  the  soul.  A  grave  and  melodious 
▼cMoe  speaks  within  it,  welcoming  strange  scenes  as 
if  they  were  native  ones,  owning  them  as  familiar, 
though  we  know  not  where  they  have  been  so,  and 
hailing  them  with  something  of  the  sweet  but  serious 
joy  with  which  the  dead,  who  lived  on  earth,  may 
meet  in  heaven.  I  feel  it  now,  as  the  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees  open  to  receive  us,  and  in  its  softest 
potency ;  for  these  are  not  mountains  whose  aspect 
threatens  or  appals,  like  those  which  I  have  some- 
times seen  in  alpine  countries,  and  never  without 
an  intense  feeling  of  awe ;  they  are  to  such,  as  the 
hawk,  which  still  poises  itself  in  the  air  above  us 
like  a  messenger  of  vague  but  beautiful  promise, 
is  to  the  majestic  eagle  of  those  sterner  regions. 
But  all  is  enchanted  ground,  the  revel  ground  of 
thought  and  fancy.  I  have  long  given  away  my 
heart  to  mountains ;  and  though  I  may  coquet  it 
with  the  decorated  bowers  of  art,  yet  the  deep  joy, 
the  joy  of  ever- working  thought,  enamoured  of  the 
spirit  which  haunts  the  one,  refuses  to  come  at  the 
butterfly  bidding  of  the  other. 

m3 
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The  chain  of  low  hills  (the  beautiful  coteaux  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken)  that  rises  up  im- 
mediately from  the  vale  of  Pau,  is  the  first  step 
of  the  great  ladder ;  then  comes  the  lower  range 
of  the  Basses  Pyr^ndes, — my  hawk  mountains, 
through  whose  avenues  we  ascend  gradually,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  great  eagle  ones :  but  we  are  not 
there  yet,  nor  half-way  scarcely ;  but  as  we  get 
on  they  open  before  us,  and  the  swift  mind,  out- 
running the  lagging  body,  has  already  made  com- 
panionship with  the  mysteries  of  tlie  shadowy 
region  where  Nature  reveals  herself  in  visions,  and 
all  the  magic  that  dissolves  in  the  open  sunshine  of 
the  plains  is  made  manifest. 

The  Gave  is  here  all  life  and  sparkle,  and  its 
sweet  and  varied  banks  a  breathing  pastoral. 
Overhanging  it  is  the  little  town  of  St.  Pe, 
once  remarkable  for  its  monastery,  founded  and 
riclily  endowed  by  Sance  Guillaume,  Duke  of 
Gascony,  who  dedicated  it  to  God,  and  to  St. 
Peter,  the  prince  of  apostles,  very  Italian,  with 
a  squandering  of  marble  about  the  humble  door 
and  windows,  a  ruinous-looking  piazza,  partly  if 
not  entirely  surrounded  by  arcades,  with  bulged 
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balconies  full  of  wet  rags  and  broken  flower- 
pots, and  a  dingy  population  in  faalf-mouming, 
—black  and  white,  or  all  black,  being  the  fa- 
vourite dress  of  the  country  folks.  It  has  besides 
a  castle,  or  its  vestiges,  and  onwards  a  beautiful 
up-and-down  country,  with  the  GaVe  playing  at 
hide  and  seek  through  low  green  meadows,  or 
along  the  base  of  the  fine  up-spreading  woods  that 
cover  the  hills,  and  sometimes  two  thirds  of  the 
mountains  behind  them,  with  their  amplitude  of 
shade. 

The  castle  of  Lourdes,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance to  the  high  Pyrenees,  stands  on  a  bold 
perch  in  a  lonely  pass  of  the  valley,  with  a  hot 
town  clambering  up  after,  or  rather  on  one  side 
of  it,  whose  roofs  seem  to  quiver  in  the  vertical 
sunbeams.  The  castle  itself  is  one  of  the  histo- 
rical features  of  the  Pyrenees ;  it  has  been  the 
servant  of  many  masters,  erected  (as  it  is  believed) 
by  the  Romans,  possessed  by  the  Counts  of  Bigorre, 
afterwards  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  for  a  long 
period  by  our  Edward  the  Third,  to  whom  it  was 
made  over  at  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  when  King 
John  of  France  (taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
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Poitiers)  wais  redeemed  from  captivity;  and  with 
the  English  it  remained,  as  long  as  they  continued 
to  retain  any  part  of  their  possessions  in  Aquitaine. 
It  was  a  brave  garrison  that  of  Lourdes,  and 
when  ihe  wars  of  Guyenne  were  renewed,  kept  its 
stand  famously ;  and  many  a  Robin  Hood  chevau* 
chie  did  the  merry  men  make  from  their  strong- 
hold, laying  the  whole  country  round  under  con- 
tribution, as  Messire  Espaing  pleasantly  recounted 
to  Messire  Jehan  Froissart,    as   they  journeyed 
peacefuUy  along  from  the  city  of  Paumiers  to  the 
town  of  Orthez.*      The  Abbot  of  Gascony,  and 
his  four  monks,  who  put  up  at  the  hostel  of  the 
Angel  at  Montpellier,  and  would  insist  on  treating 
the  honest  Sire  Barenger  to  his  journey  to  Paris,  is 
worthy  of  Don  Raphael  and  his  co-mate  Ambroise 
de  Lamela.     To   speak   truth,  the  chieftains  of 
those  days  were  little  more  (the  ceremonies  of  war 
apart)   than    hardy   freebooters,    with    troops   to 
match  them;  who  were  singularly  expert  at  run- 
ning away  with  their  enemies,  and  holding  them 
fast  till  the  ransom  came. 

In  the  broils  of  Beam,  Foix,  Armignac,  Sec, 

*  Chronique<  de  FroisMrt. 
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and  even  in  the  higher-pinioned  wars  of  Aquitaine, 
when  those  lawless  bands,  called  free  companions, 
lived  on  plunder,  and,  selling  their  services  to  the 
best  bidder,  scoured  the  country  in  the  name  of 
one  bold  captain  or  another,  this  irregular  mode  of 
warfare  was  tremendous  work  sometimes.  But 
the  jolly  garrison  of  Lourdes  seemed  to  have  liked 
fun,  at  least  as  well  as  bloodshed  and  battery. 
Here  are  a  Gascon'^s  reasons  for  loving  the  service 
of  the  English  king  better  than  the  French  one; 
he  had  served  the  first  in  Aquitaine,  and  had 
turned  round  to  the  last, — **  Dieu  mercy  ie  me 
porte  assez  bien;  mai  i^auoye  plus  d'^argent  (et 
aussi  auoient  mes  gens)  quande  ie  faisoye  guerre 
pour  Ie  roy  d'^Angleterre,  que  ie  n'^ay  main  tenant; 
car,  quand  nous  cheuauchios  k  Taventure,  nous 
trouuions  aucuns  marchans  riches  de  Toulouze,  de 
Condon,  de  la  RioUe,  ou  de  Bergerath.  Tous  les 
iours  nous  ne  faillons  point,  que  nous  n'^eussions 
quelque  bonne  prise,  dont  nous  6tions  frisques  et 
jolis." 

There  is  a  fine  trait  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
Ijourdes, — a  calm  and  glorious  one;  and  is  not 
the  calm  of  courage  more  glorious  than  its  storm  ? 
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more  morally  grand,  as  more  detached  from 
passion,  more  rising  out  of  the  root  of  principle  ? 
-—to  me  it  seems  so.  I  have  always  found  some- 
thing amazingly  noble  in  that  courage,  which, 
after  having  examined,  counted,  weighed  the  dan- 
gers it  has  to  face,  ends  by  despising  them— or 
better  still — ^by  opposing  them  with  a  cool  firmness, 
nothing  shaken  by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
magnitude. 

When  the  Black  Prince  sojourned  at  Tarbes 
with  his  fair  wife,  it  came  into  his  fancy  to  visit 
the  castle  of  Lourdes,  which,  from  its  remarkable 
strength,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  frontier 
position  of  access  into  Arragon  and  Catalonia, 
ranked  as  a  strong-hold  of  material  consequence. 
When  he  had  well  examined  it,  he  called  to  him  a 
certain  knight  of  his  household,  who  had  served 
him  loyally  and  in  whom  he  had  entire  faith,  a 
native  of  B^m,  named  Pierre  Emaut,  a  man 
expert  at  arms,  and  cousin  of  the  famous  Gaston 
Phoebus  Comte  de  Foix,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
*<  Messire  Pierre,  it  ma  venue  en  ce  pays  ie  vous 
institue  et  fay  Chatelain  et  Capitaine  de  Lourde,  et 
Regard  du  pays  de  Bigorre.   Or  gardez  tellemet  Ie 
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chastel  que  vous  en  puissiez  redre  bo  copte  k  Mon- 
seigoeur  mon  pere,et  k  moy."" — "Monseigneur,''dit 
le  cheualier,  "voldtiers.''  La  lui  en  fit  foy  et  ho- 
mage :  et  le  Prince  Ten  mit  en  possessio.  And  well 
he  merited  the  trust.  For  when  war  broke  out  again 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  two 
powerful  barons  of  Bigorre — Marnaut  Barbesan, 
and  the  Sire  d^Anchin,  having  gone  over  to  the 
French  side,  seized  upon  the  castle  and  city  of 
Tarbes,  feebly  defended  for  the  king  of  England, 
Pierre  Ernaut  held  out  bravely,  nor  could  he  in 
any  way  be  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  duty  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself.  When  the  Duke 
d^Anjou  laid  si^e  to  Lourdes,  in  13^4iy  the  town 
was  taken  and  burned,  but  all  his  efforts  against 
the  castle  were  fruitless.  Then  did  the  Count  de 
Foix,  whose  interest  it  was  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  duke,  send  for  his  cousin,  the  captain  and 
chatelain  of  the  fortress,  who,  seeing  no  means  of 
disobeying  the  mandate,  set  out,  but  with  sore 
misgivings,  for  Orthez  ;  where  he  was  courteously 
received  and  sumptuously  entertained  by  his  noble 
host.  After  four  days  of  feasting  and  revelling, 
the  Count  de  Foix,  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
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his  courtiers,  thus  addressed  his  guest : — *^  le  vous 
ay  mande,  Pierre ;  et  vous  estes  venu.  Sachez  que 
MoDseigneur  d^Anjou  me  veut  grand  mal  pour  la 
gamison  de  Lourde  que  vous  tenez,  et  bie  pres  en 
a  est6  ma  terre  toute  courue :  si  ce  n''eus8ent  est^ 
aucuns  bons  amis,  que  n'^ay  eus  en  sa  cheuauh^, 
et  sa  parolle,  et  Fopinion  de  plusieurs  de  sa  com- 
pagnie  qui  me  hayent,  disans  que  ie  vous  soustieo, 
pourtant  que  vous  estes  de  B6arn,  et  ie  n'^ay  que  faire 
d^auoir  la  malveuillance  de  si  haut  Prince,  comme 
est  Monseigneur  le  Due  d^'Anjou.  Si  vous  fay  com- 
mandment en  tant  que  vous  vous  pouuez  meffaire 
enuers  moy,  et  par  la  foy  et  Phommage  que  vous  me 
deuez,  que  le  chastel  de  Lourde  vous  me  rendez.^ 
Quand  le  Cheualier  ouit  cette  paroUe,  il  fut 
tout  ebahy,  et  pensa  vn  petit,  pour  savoir  quelle 
chose  il  respond  roit,  car  il  veoit  bien  que  le  Comte 
de  Foix  parlut  k  certes.  Toutesfois  tout  pens^  et 
consider^,  il  dit,  ^*  Monseigneur,  vrayemet  ie  vous 
doy  foy  et  hommage,  (car  ie  suis  un  poure  Cheualier 
de  vostre  sang  et  de  vostre  terre,)  mais  le  chastel 
de  Lourde  ne  vous  redraye-ie  ikf  vous  m^auez 
m&dd,  si  pouuez  faire  de  moy  ce  qu^il  voua 
plaira,  ie  le  tiens  du  Roy  d^Angleterre,  qui  m'y  a 
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mis  et  estably,  et  k  personne,  qui  soit,  ie  ne  le 
rendrav,  fors  k  luy." 

Quand  le  Comte  de  Foix  oui't  ceste  response, 
si  luy  mua  le  sang  de  felonnie  et  de  courroux,  et 
dit  en  tirat  hors  vne  dague ;  *<  Ho,  ho !  traistre,  as  tu 
dit  que  non  ?  par  ceste  teste  tu  ne  Fas  dit  pour 
riens.  Et  adonc  ferit  il  de  sa  dague  sur  le  Cheua- 
lier  par  telle  fa^on  qu^'il  le  navra  moult  vilainemet 
en  cinq  lieux,  nMl  n*y  auoit  Ik  Baron  ne  Chevalier, 
qui  osast  aller  au  devant.^  Le  Cheualier  disoit 
bien ;  *^  Ha,  ha !  monseigneur,  vous  ne  faites  pas 
gentillesse,  vous  m^auez  mand^,et  m^occiez.  Toutes 
fois  il  eut  ces  cinq  coups  dVne  dague.  Si  com- 
manda  le  Comte  qu^il  fut  mis  en  la  fosse :  et  y  fut 
mis,  et  y  mourut,  car  il  fut  pouremet  c\ir6  de  ses 
playes.'' 

The  brave  and  faithful  chatelain  lay  dead  in  the 
fosse ;  but  the  castle  of  Lourdes  was  not  the  more 
the  Duke  of  Anjou^'s  for  that ;  for  Pierre  Emaut 
had  left  a  brave  and  unflinching  brother  behind 
him,  Jean  de  fi^am,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
command  in  his  absence,  and  whom,  (foreseeing 
the  treachery  of  the  Comte  de  Foix,)  he  had  made 
take  an  oath  to  defend  it  for  King  Edward  to  the 
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last  gasp.  An  oath  gallantly  kept :  and  the  duke 
finding  himself  repulsed  at  all  points,  raised  the 
siege,  and  turned  his  arms  in  another  direction. 

Some  sweet  preliminaries  introduce   Lourdes; 
grey  rocks^not  the  worse  for  a  little  severe  pencil- 
ing,— ^pleasant  fields,  a  winding  river,  and,  at  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  the  castle  all  alone  on  the 
rock,  and  the  rock  with  its  base  in  the  green  and 
running  water.    Soft  meadowy  openings ;  still,  ver- 
dant, and  umbrageous;  and  after  the  grey  rocks  the 
green  valleys,  and  the  ever-graceful  and  beautiful 
Gave,  and  the  soft  hill-sides  openly  wooded,  and 
the  sheltered  crags  behind.*     Farther  on,  a  pro- 
fuse and  vagrant  vegetation;  large  oaks,  too,  and 
the  rocks  and  ruins,  the  fresh  streams  and  fertile 
pastures  of  the  charming  valley  of  Argelez — the 
first  and  loveliest  of  the  Lavedan, — with  a  wide 
chain  of  lofty  Alps  darkening  the  distance,  some 
dear  or  streaked  across  with  clouds,  others  looking 
through  a  veil  thin  as  the  gauze  of  the  morning. 
A  rich  tufting  of  box  on  the  rocks,  and  a  velvet 

*  Guide-books  talk  of  grottoes  and  a  lake  near  to  Lourdes ; 
but  we  did  not  see  either,  so  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
they  merit  a  visit. 
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darkness  in  the  atmosphere,  as  we  approach  the 
great  mountains,  ineffably  lovely ;  the  walnut  and 
Spanish  chestnut  in  great  growth  and  beauty,  and 
the  fig  and  vine  making  fellowship  with  the  home- 
lier pear  and  russet. 

There  are  days  especially  favourable  to  beauty, 
when  almost  every  woman  that  one  meets  seems 
handsome;  others,  when  the  run  of  ugly  faces  is 
equally  remarkable.  I  have  observed  this  in  pub- 
lic gardens,  ball  rooms,  &c.,  a  hundred  times,— so 
no  doubt  have  others, — without  being  able  to 
account  for  it ;  this  is  beauty-day ;  the  women  of 
Lourdes  looked  like  a  picked  battalion,  but  confi- 
dent, with  fierce  madrasses  tumbling  over  their 
handsome  eyes ;  a  challenging  head-dress  of  a  piece 
with  their  faces. 

What  a  delicious  country  this  is,  and  how  the 
people  of  it  must  love  their  homes!  and  when 
chance  sends  them  from  it,  how  they  must  remem- 
ber, like  the  children  of  Israel,  their  altars  and 
their  groves  by  the  green  trees  upon  the  high  hills, 
and  think  of  the  cold  flowing  waters  of  their 
valleys ;  and  having  known  and  loved  such  things, 
how  they  must  turn  away  mournfully  from  others! 
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Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  because  our  native  land  is 
beautiful  that  we  love  and  long  for  it,  but  because 
it  is  our  own.     I  once  saw  a  man  sitting  by  a  cold 
hearth  in  a  cabin  built  of  loose  stones,  through 
which  the  wind  blew  where  it  listed,  and  so  thinly 
thatched  that  the  rain  came  in  at  one  side  and 
made  pools  on  the  floor.    He  was  an  Irish  beggar, 
and  the  guardian  of  a  holy  well,  once  much  fre- 
quented, but  his  saint  having  fallen  into  disrepute, 
his  trade  was  low :  however,  he  had  a  warm  corner 
yet,  (he  said,)  pointing  to  a  part  of  the  clay-floor 
which  was  not  positive  mud ;  and  as  to  the  roof, 
he  would  put  some  big  stones  on  it  before  the 
winter  came,  and  make  it  tidy.      His  food  was 
potatoes,   often  not  overmuch  of  those;   but  he 
observed,  that  it  was  ten  times  better  than  England, 
any  way.    England  was  fine,  but  there  was   no 
heart  in  the  place;  by  which  I  suppose  he  meant 
bones,  for  he  exclaimed,  **  From  my  own  door  I 
can  see  the  place  where  my  father  and  my  grand- 
father are  buried ;  and  though  the  land  I  live  upon 
belongs  to  a  stranger,  it  was  every  foot  of  it  our 
own  in  King  Jameses  time.^  Calypso^s  island  would 
have  been  no  recompense  to  this  poor  man  for  the 
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losR  of  the  old  land,  and  the  graves,  and  the  holy 
well  which  he  swept  round  daily  and  garnished, 
even  though  no  pilgrims  came  to  it.  How  beauti- 
fully are  all  things  ordained  !  The  barren  moors 
never  brightened  by  flowers,  the  cold  sea  shore 
where  the  salt  weed  clings  to  the  glistening  rock, 
are  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  whose  first  feelings  they 
were  mute  witnesses,  as  the  paradise  of  Argelez  to 
those  who  have  been  cradled  in  its  beauty. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

VALLEY     OF     ARGELEZ  —  BEGGARS  —  PIERREFITTE  — THE 

GORGE  OF  CAUTERETZ CAUTERETZ — WATERING-PLACE 

IMPORTUNITY, 

The  valley  of  Argelez,  renowned  for  its  beauty 
and  beautiful  as  its  renown,  which  few  vaunted 
things  are,  opens  with  the  tower  of  Vidacoz,  and 
taking  at  once  its  full  breadth,  spreads  into  a  basin, 
whose  only  visible  entrance  is  through  the  gorge 
of  Lourdes.  It  is  a  soft  home-scene  of  peaceful 
and  abundant  loveliness,  overlaid  with  broad 
meadows  and  fields  of  grain,  and  full  of  the  soft 
imagery  of  pastoral  life,  cheerful  habitations, 
cattle,  woods,  and  streams ;  gaining  a  high  poeti- 
cal character  from  the  mountains  which  enclose  it, 
and  a  gentle  and  lovely  one  from  the  border  hills 
that,  detached  from  the  loftier  heights,  lapse  along, 
advancing  their  wooded  sides  towards  the  eye,  or 
retreating  from  it  to  shelter  the  low  roof  or  the 
slender  spire  within  their  rooky  hollows.      One 
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upland  has  a  ruin,  another  a  hamlet,  a  third  a 
chapel,  a  fourth  a  convent-looking  house  with  an 
old  church  clinging  to  it ;  it  is  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Savin,  or  was  once ;  and  how  beautiful  it  is,  seen 
from  the  road  !  though  not  like  an  abbey  either ; 
but  like  a  lovely  spot  to  live  and  die  in,  looking 
upwards  to  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  and  down 
upon  the  swelling  fields,  dressed  in  that  air  of 
quiet  abundance  that  comes  out  of  the  overflowing 
of  fruitfulness. 

What  a  poet^s  dream  it  would  be  to  live  in  one 
of  the  loneliest  niches  of  this  valley,  for  the  sake 
of  the  hours  of  thought  to  which  such  a  scene  of 
sweetness,  and  such  a  life  of  leisure,  might  give 
bright  spring  and  dear  continuance;  neighbouring 
the  mountains,  angling  in  the  stream,  and  nursing 
oneself  (as  old  Isaac  did)  with  pleasant  fancies  and 
sweet  homely  images,  that  turn  out  poetry  when 
one  is  not  thinking  about  it ;  while  a  neat  hand  in 
the  cottage  on  the  pebbly  brink  savours  the  simple 
supper,  and  the  bright  fire-light,  seen  through  the 
open  door,  tells  of  its  preparation.  If  I  was  a 
poor  student,  and  a  young  one,  instead  of  being 
a  woman,  and  no  youth,  I  think  I  should  desire 
nothing  better.    But  there  are  two  things  necessary 
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to  make  such  a  life  a  happy  oDe,— a  meditative 
spirit  and  a  contented  mind :  to  which  I  would 
add  the  faculty  of  admiration,  which  finds  beauty 
and  good  in  objects,  that  to  common  natures  seem 
barren  of  either. 

The  little  town  of  Argelez  is  in  a  charming 
position,  suiting  its  sweet  climate,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  mildest  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  Pisa 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  snow  (we  are  told) 
never  lies  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  By  and  by 
we  shall  return  and  look  about  us  here,  for  the 
country  round  is  too  lovely  to  be  merely  passed 
through.  Great  beauty  towards  Pierrefitte  and 
about  it;  fine  undulating  mountain-screens  and 
dark  defiles,  leading  the  mind  into  the  land  of 
promise.  A  board,  hung  up  at  the  inn  gate, 
informs  travellers  that  *^]a  mendicity  est  ici 
defend  ue ;  ^  and  as  a  proof  of  the  respect  paid  to 
the  prohibition,  a  crowd  of  unfortunate  creatures 
gathered  round  us,  each  clamorously  producing 
some  undeniable  certificate  of  wretchedness.*  But 
of  what  may  we  not  be  vain  in  this  world !     A 

*  The  prohibition  has  (I  conclude)  been  since  enforced ; 
nothing  visible  now  but  little  girls,  who  assail  passers  by 
with  nosegays. 
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poor  boy  in  the  crowd  shows  his  maimed  hand, 
and  has  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  woman  pushes  in 
before  him ;  and,  eyeing  the  twisted  limb  with 
contempt,  cries  out,  **  It  is  nothing !  Look  at  this 
child  in  my  arms :  she  has  the  legs  of  a  goat !  ^ 
There  is  no  suffering  in  her  voice,  no  pity,  no 
sense  of  peculiar  misfortune :  the  tone  of  triumph 
is  unmixed.  Madonna  Donati  scarcely  threw  back 
*<  the  maiden^s  veiP  more  proudly,  than  the  men- 
dicant her  cloak ;  in  her  earnestness  to  prove  her 
child'*s  pre-eminence  in  deformity,  she  absolutely 
forgets  to  beg, — her  whole  soul  is  in  her  glory. 
I  do  believe  there  are  some  people  for  whom 
sorrow  is  too  deep  a  feeling;  who  are  (as 
Shakspeare  says)  **  incapable  of  their  own  dis- 
tress:^ this  woman  is,  I  think,  one  of  them. 

But  beggars  are  in  general  careless  thinkers: 
had  she  been  a  hard-working  mother,  the  poor 
child  would  have  hung  upon  her  (as  well  it  might) 
like  a  grief;  but  trading  beggars  turn  their 
troubles  to  account,  and  when  the  shame  is  over— 
if  it  ever  has  been  there, — prefer  starving  liberty 
and  open  air,  to  better-fed  servitude  and  confine* 
ment.    Begging  is,  like  gaming,  an  exciting  trade ; 
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the  beggar  turns  out  in  the  morning  to  play  his 
game  of  hazard,  has  a  run  of  luck,  follows  it  up 
with  spirit;  begs  for  his  supper,  his  brisk  fire, 
his  evening  draught,  as  others  game  for  them ;  if 
ill  luck  comes,  abuses  it,  but  hopes  for  better; 
every  moment  is  a  fresh  chance,  every  face  that 
approaches,  a  turn  of  the  cards :  like  the  gamester, 
chance  is  his  fountain  of  hope ;  but  unlike  him,  the 
beggar  risks  nothing.  Thus  his  spirits  are  kept 
afloat,  and  if  he  can  but  raise  the  supplies,  be  is 
never  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  he 
does  so, — ^his  own  eloquence,  or  his  child^s  infir« 
mities, — ^no  matter  which,  or  wtiat. 

There  are  beggars  whom  real  distress  forces 
from  the  hovel  where  shame  would  have  detained 
them ;  of  such  I  would  be  the  last  to  speak  lightly, 
but  the  accomplished  professors  are  fair  game.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  accosted  the  celebrated  asker 
at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  with  a  brief  in* 
quiry  as  to  his  dinner  that  day,  <*Et  le  roti — un 
rognon  de  veau — n'est  ce  pas?^ — "Pardon,  mon« 
sieur;  un  gigot  de  pr^  sal^,  si  je  me  souviens 
bien :  ^  i.  e.  mutton  fed  on  salt  marshes,  and 
reckoned  peculiarly  delicate. 
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At  Pierrefitte  a  dark  mountain  separates  the 
gorge  of  Luz  (often  called  the  valley  of  Bareges) 
from  that  of  Cauteretz.  We  entered  the  latter  by 
a  very  steep  road  overhanging  the  border  of  green 
meadows  that  lie  along  the  brink  of  the  river. 
This  is  the  place  to  talk  of  clear  brooks  and 
jibing  streams,  flying  ofl^  mockingly  from  the  eye 
that  would  fain  keep  up  with  their  swiftness. 
Higher  up,  the  gorge  narrows,  and  the  rocky  sides 
are  wooded  down  to  the  edge  of  the  waters,  which 
go  on  battling  their  way  through  some  fine  deep- 
toned  scenery.  Here  are  the  climbing  lawns, 
bright  verdure,  and  single  trees  of  Switzerland; 
and  the  sound  of  the  rough  torrent  coming  up 
from  below,  and  mingling  with  the  song  of  birds 
in  the  wild  bushes.  Lindens  and  ash-trees  b^u* 
tiful,  making  bowers  over  the  boiling  stream; 
but  beautiful  above  all  the  green  uplands, — satin, 
velvet,  emerald — what  you  will,  nothing  too  bright 
for  the  comparison  ;  dotted  lightly  over  with  huts 
of  rude  construction,  but  so  much  more  in  keep- 
ing with  wild  spots  than  trimmer  things,  and  so 
softly  coloured.  They  are  not  habitations,  but 
sheds  for  fodder,  and  are  usually  shaded  by  bou- 
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quets  of  foliage,  or  half  hidden  by  the  airily 
branching  walnut,  or  the  dark  boughs  of  the  oak 
or  chestnut  tree,  through  which  the  dusky  gable 
or  homely  thatch  comes  peeping  with  its  ballad  of 
a  shepherd^s  life  written  on  it.  There  is  one  spot 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent,  a  rare  one,  with  a 
cabin  on  it,  so  shaded,  so  literally  and  deliciously 

embosomed,  that But  I  grow  too  young,  and 

besides  see  somebody  tittering  in  the  corner:  so 
mum ! 

There  is  no  faculty  of  the  mind  so  fluctuating 
(I  mean  with  respect  to  external  objects)  as  judg- 
ment, so  influenced  by  immediately  preceding 
impressions.  After  a  long  stay  at  Paris,  and  a 
journey  through  an  open  country,  our  fancies, 
though  pulled  up  by  the  valleys  of  B^arn,  are  still 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  screwed  to  the  comparison 
pitch  to  estimate  justly.  This  close  defile  into 
which  we  have  just  passed  from  the  wide  and 
fruitful  valley  of  Argelez,  seems  to  us  almost  like 
a  sunshiny  hundredth  cousin— (mind  htmdredih) 
of  the  Via  Mala;  this  probably  comes  from  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  and  white  daisies  and  yellow 
butter-cups,  and  diminished  fancies  breeding  weak 
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comparisons,  and  so  on.     The  sun,  who  does  not 
love  the  Via  Mala,  makes,  at  certain  hours  of  the 
forenoon,  a  scene  of  his  own  of  this  gorge,  pouring 
broad  daylight  into  it,  and  burnishing  up  its  high 
bit«  and  edges  into  marvellous  brightness;  from  all 
which  it  comes,  that  though  deep,  sometimes  sterile^ 
and  ^  but  for  its  torrent — still  and   sullen   too, 
when  the  noon  is  passed ;  yet  there  is,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  a  character  of  resignation  about  it, 
as  if  it  would  let  the  sky  do  as  it  pleased,  and 
make  it  sad  or  cheerful  at  will, — ^^)erhaps  the  most 
opposite  of  all  aspects  to  the  stationary  and  mys- 
terious ^oom  and  brooding  grandeur  of  that  start- 
ling solitude,  with  whose  might  and  majesty  I  have 
incautiously  associated  this  comparatively  gentle, 
though  striking  and  impressive  scene. 

Another  steep  and  twisted  ascent,  called  Le 
Lima^on,  makes  our  springs  creak ;  but  the  road 
itself  is  good,  and  by  and  by  a  better  one  is  to  be 
cut  through  the  hill,  which  will  level  matters,  or  at 
least  soften  them  :  marble  quarries  at  the  Lima^on 
and  sombre  hollows,  pines  running  up  the  moun- 
tains in  irregular  triangles,  or  in  dark  lines  muiti* 
plied  till  they  become  masses.     After  the  Lima^on, 
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the  mountains  lose  in  grandeur  and  in  beautj,  but 
redeem  their  character  as  we  approach  CauteretB, 
looking  boldly  over  each  other^s  shoulders,  and  one 
with  a  fine  pyramidal  front  closing  up  the  valley. 

Higher  up  in  the  gorge  we  found  the  little  town 
of  Cauteretz  lying  along  the  edge  of  a  sparkling 
torrent  that  still  calls  itself  by  the  general  name  of 
Gave.  The  mountains  form  a  basin,  receiving  the 
cluster  of  habitations  within  its  hollow,  and  just  al- 
lowing room  for  itself  and  its  meadows  to  take  their 
places  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  dashes  on 
without  slackening  its  pace  to  inquire  if  the  houses 
have  room  enough.  The  fancy,  though  somewhat 
repressed  by  the  close  vicinity  of  those  natural  ram- 
parts, is  not  chilled  by  monotony ;  the  folds  of  the 
mountains  are  noble,  multiplied,  and  graceful ;  the 
lines  free  and  varied ;  pleasant  woods  and  green 
lawns  hangabout,  makingbright  points  and  lighting 
up  the  heavy  masses ;  and  cabins,  not  so  elaborately 
picturesque  as  the  chaumiires  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
but  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  scene,  repose  as  if 
by  invitation  on  the  most  agreeable  spots. 

CauteretK,  though  by  do  means  in  the  highest 
class  of  mountain  scenery,  u  grandly  guarded; 
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the  majestic  and  beautiful  Pic  de  Pegeyra,  fills 
up  the  head  of  the  valley,  making  a  fine  natural 
pyramid  wooded  from  the  base  to  the  peak,  and 
presenting  itself  with  a  lordly,  yet  not  unwinning 
aspect.  It  is  a  sweet  little  goatVwhey  sort  of 
place,  almost  at  the  end  of  its  world,  and  with  few 
visitors  at  present, — ^for  which  we  return  thanks* 
When  we  stopped  at  the  hotel,  I  felt  no  small 
alarm ;  all  the  horrors  of  a  watering-place  came 
upon  me :  — washer-women  thrust  in  their  list  of 
prices,  hawkers  their  list  of  goods  ;  some  hoped  to 
furnish  us  with  cream,  others  pressed  us  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Cercle ;  one  man  burst  into  the  room, 
assuring  us  that  he  was  the  original  WauwhcUy  and 
two  capuleted  matrons,  who  had  been  long  prowl- 
ing about  the  door,  had  all  but  made  good  their 
spring,  when  I  took  leave  to  turn  the  key  on  their 
project,  and  shut  them  out.  At  supper  we  were 
serenaded  by  some  wandering  minstrels  from  the 
old  troubadour  country  of  Toulouse, — no  mean 
musicians,  and  so  we  overlooked  their  intrusion ; 
though  two  violins  and  a  guitar  in  the  half-open 
door  way,  and  a  bowing  child  holding  out  her 
canister,  are  not  always  the  most  desirable  addi* 
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tions  to  the  regular  inn  supper  of  roast  chicken 
and  fricandeauy  which,  though  probably  the  exact 
repetition  of  the  early  dinner,  is  sure  to  be  attacked 
with  a  ready  appetite,  that  could  well  dispense 
with  lookers  on. 

This  morning  we  turned  into  an  angle  dignified 
by  the  appellation  of  La  Place,  and  the  hubbub 
has  subsided  into  the  repose  that  becomes  a  nook 
in  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CAUTBRBTZ,     CONTINUED — LA    PLACE     DE     CAUTBRETZ — 
MINERAL   SPRINGS — CHAISES    A    PORTEUR — NEW  IIODB 

OP     BEGGINfl DEARTH      OF     WALKS — THE     PARC^-CLI- 

MATB — COUNTRY  LADS — WHY  HANDSOMER  THAN  COUN- 
TRY LASSES— HUNTERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME  AND 
THE  PAST — OWLS  AND  WISDOM — THE  BALLAD — WORDS 
AND    MEANINGS. 

The  scene  which  passes  every  day  in  our  angle 
is  not  without  character.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is 
abroad,  the  red  capulets  begin  to  move  about 
loiteringly,  each  with  a  small  distaff,  or  a  bundle 
of  worsted  to  sell ;  they  are  chiefly  strangers,  who 
come  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  bringing 
with  them  the  portable  implement  of  industry,  the 
aforesaid  distaff,  without  which  a  countrywoman 
of  the  Pyrenees  is  rarely  seen.  These  red  hoods 
are  always  in  evidence ;  but  dealers  from  Bareges, 
who  come  over  the  mountains  with  their  light 
warm  shawls,  dresses,  &c.  of  the  stuff  especially 
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called  hariges^  and  their  pretty  knit  counte 
mingle  with  them,  showing  off  their  war 
tempting  ramblers,  already  overloaded,  to  bi 
they  afterwards  do  not  know  what  to  d« 
The  first  sunbeams  see  the  chairmen  (li 
between  the  town  and  the  baths)  flying  c 
their  fragile  machines  and  muffled  lading 
nish  shepherds,  who  step  in  from  Arragon  t 
of  the  springs,  stand  about  grandly,  flingii 
blankets  round  them  with  the  air  of  Vc 
cavaliers ;  madrassed  girls  run  up  and  do* 
cakes  or  coffee;  herdsmen  of  the  mountains 
their  merchandise,  consisting  perhaps  of  i 
small  cheeses,  soft  and  curdy,  each  tied  i 
clean  white  cloth,  and  suspended  in  a  ro 
pole  which  the  bearer  carries  on  his  should^ 
every  moment  a  window  opens,  and  a  nini 
gered  knitter  throws  her  stocking  over  the 
or  a  blind  is  closed  against  the  attacks 
strengthening  sun. 

Sometimes  the  drum  beats,  as  it  were,  ti 
but  it  is  only  the  valet  de  ville  who  pi 
an  order  of  the  mayor,  a  dog  strayed,  or  i 
stolen.     Sometimes  a  party  full  of  pic-nic 
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pations,  dash  by  to  break  merry -thoughts,  and  if 
possible  hearts,  in  the  shades  of  the  Pont  d^Es- 
pagne.  Perhaps  the  mystery  of  the  merry-thought 
may  not  be  known  here ;  but  I  once  heard  a  pretty 
little  girl  say,  (talking  of  a  pic-nic,)  **  You  can^t 
think  how  delightful  it  was ;  we  had  so  many  cold 
chicken^  and  we  did  nothing  but  break  the  funny- 
booe  (i.  e.  merry-thought),  to  find  out  who  should 
be  married  first.^*  At  mid-day  windows  are  care^ 
fully  shut,  blinds  closed,  and  (according  to  the 
general  custom  in  southern  countries)  light  and 
air  carefully  excluded ;  a  few  native  peasants  look- 
ing in  their  flat  berr^ts  as  Highland  as  auld  Robin 

• 

Grey,  and  a  light  sprinkling  of  capulets,  are  the 
only  things  in  movement ;  but  as  evening  draws 
on,  come  motion,  freshness,  and  colouring;  huge 
Spanish-looking  coaches  arrive,  stufl^ed  with  pas- 
sengersy  chiefly  peasants  or  persons  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  come  here  for  a  course  of  baths,  and 
bring  their  live-stock  with  them  in  paniers, — cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  enough  to  feed  their  proprietors  dur- 
ing their  stay  :  the  same  room  serves  for  all,  and 
the  bipeds  are  killed  ofl^  as  occasion  requires. 
Often  four  or  five  of  these  coaches  arrive  together. 
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and  discharge  their  cargoes  under  our  windows. 
Some  are  made  up  of  poor  strangers,  who  look 
about  with  a  cloudy,  perplexed  air,  as  if  they  knew 
not  where  to  go  to;  others  of  luckier  folks,  who 
find  friends  waiting  for  them,  and  are  off  after 
a  hug,  and  a  shake-out  of  the  garments.  A  few 
have  a  parting  squib  with  the  driver,  who  being 
probably  paid  for  his  places  before  hand,  usually 
leaves  such  fares  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
when  a  berline  or  caliche  arrives,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war,  and  the  clatter  of  swift  feet  on  the  pave- 
ment; lodging-letters,  traiteurs'-maids,  and  washer- 
women, are  all  in  commotion ;  and  if  the  carriage 
happens  to  have  an  outside  step,  like  the  chariot  of 
an  old-fashioned  physician,  the  most  alert  instantly 
jumps  upon  it,  and  thrusts  in  her  card;  while 
a  dozen  others  pull  at  the  tail  of  her  petticoat,  or 
try  to  fling  in  theirs  over  her  shoulder. 

Pretensions  considered,  apartments  ai'e  dearer 
here  than  in  Paris:  four  or  five  hundred  francs 
a  month  is  frequently  given  for  apartments,  which 
would  not  there,  with  the  same  poor  and  insuf- 
ficient furniture,  bring  two.  As  the  season  lasts 
only  two  or  three  months,  the  bouse  proprietors 
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comider  themselves  as  perfectly  justifiable  iu  mak*^ 
ii^  the  most  they  can  of  their  brief  harvest ;  with 
September,  all  is  over:  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  the  great  clearance  takes  place,  if  it  has  not 
beeii  befor&-hand  with  it ;  and  those  who  linger  on 
to  the  end  are  usually  quiet  people  of  the  country, 
not  worth  plucking.  A  little  later,  the  bears  come 
down  and  do  the  honours  of  the  mineral  springs 
to  each  other ;  and  the  communication  with  Pierre- 
fitte  (the  only  carriage  one  which  Cauteretz  has 
with  the  world)  is  blocked  up  against  wheels,  and 
often,  if  the  snow  lies  deep,  against  feet  alto. 
Those  who  remain,  live  (we  are  told)  something  as 
the  farmers  do  in  the  fell  dales  of  Cumberland^ 
packed  up  with  their  live  stock ;  while  the  lucky 
ones,  who  can  afibrd  to  strike  tents,  take  up  their 
winter-quarters  at  Tarbes,  or  Lourdes,  and  wait 
there  for  the  general  dissolution. 

Mineral  springs  abound  here,  but  the  popular 
one  is  La  Ralli^re,  (an  easy  walk  from  Cauterets, 
and  higher  up  in  the  valley,)  where  there  is  a 
handsome  bathing  establishment.  At  half-past- 
seven  this  morning,  perhaps  much  earlier,  the 
colonnade  on  which  the  baths  open  was  thronged 
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with  invalids,  all  putting  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  did  not  see  a  crutch,  nor  a  single  visage  of 
the  true  Cheltenham  tarnish,  which  made  me  re- 
flect on  the  blessings  that  we  derive  from  our  East 
India  possessions.  The  waters  of  the  Ralli^re 
have  the  reputation  of  working  wonders  in  bilious 
and  rheumatic,  as  well  as  various  other  maladies; 
perhaps  the  morning  air,  gentle  exercise,  and 
healthful  life  led  here,  though  they  do  not  share 
the  honours  of  the  cure  with  the  hot  springs,  may 
go  quite  as  far  in  promoting  it 

A  rough  straw  chair  upon  poles,  with  two  or 
three  hoops  stretched  over  it,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  floor-cloth,  is  the  usual  conveyance  of  the 
sick  or  the  lazy ;  and  from  the  equal,  alert,  and 
exercised  step  of  the  chairmen,  becomes  a  mo6t 
agreeable  one.  Quite  a  coming-and-going  bustle 
on  the  road  to  the  Ralli^re  this  morning.  In  one 
chair  an  old  sibyl  of  most  sorceress-like  aspect, 
wrapped  in  her  black  capuchon,  the  scarlet  lining 
slightly  visible,  and  nothing  wanting  but  a  few 
cabalistic  characters  on  her  broad  forehead-cloth ; 

4 

in  another,  a  young  officer,  with  whom  the  ugly 
guns  seemed  to  have  made  foul  work ;  in  a  third. 
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a  weighty  dame,  en  papiUoteSy  concealing  her  un- 
arranged  charms  under  a  thick  green  veil;  two 
children  squabbling  in  a  fourth,  with  a  girl  trotting 
along  by  their  side  talking  unavailing  reason ;  and 
behind,  a  file  of  bonneted  nightcaps  that  said 
nothing. 

Many  were  on  foot  covered  with  their  long 
mantles.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
front  view  of  this  mantle,  and  very  noble  in  the 
broad  unbroken  fold  that  falls  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  giving  a  grand  and  mystical  effect  to  the 
distant  solitary  figure,  which,  as  it  is  seen  descend- 
ing the  mountain  path  thus  enveloped,  looks  like  a 
veiled  Isis  just  stepped  down  from  its  pedestal. 
Higher  up  than  the  Ralliere  is  the  spring  of  the 
Mahourat;  and  higher  still,  that  of  Bois.  The 
Mahourat  is  particularly  mild,  and  probably  does 
neither  good  or  harm ;  but  this  valley  is  so  rich  in 
mineral  springs,  boasting  so  many,  and  of  such 
various  virtues,  that  every  malady  incident  to 
human  nature  may  hope  to  find  a  remedy,  or  at 
least  an  alleviation  within  its  bosom.  Should  the 
Mahourat,  or  the  Petit  St.  Sauveur,  be  too  feeble, 
there  is  la  Ralliere,  le  Bois,  le  C6sar,  les  Espagnols, 
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le  Bruzaud,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more ; 
in  short,  every  meadow,  every  hill,  has  its  source 
or  sources. 

As  we  returned,  a  woman,  who  was  making  hay 
in  a  field  by  the  road  side,  threw  off  a  few  notes  in 
a  high  shrill  key  that  made  the  air  ring.  She  was 
not  golden-mouthed ;  but  I  thought  her  song  might 
be  one  of  the   Pyrenees,  and  remembering  the 

exquisite    melody  that  E picked  up  in  the 

mountains,   listened   anxiously.      But   the  words 

• 

soon  became  too  distinctly  audible  to  admit  of  any 
romantic  associations :  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  petition  for  a  halfpenny,  trolled  out  with  a 
sort  of  Lucy  Locket  sauciness ;  and  with  a  laugh 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  showed  the  petitioner's 
carelessness  as  to  the  success  of  her  date  obolum. 
But,  joke  or  earnest,  there  is  (I  suspect)  a  begging 
tendency  here,  though  perhaps  no  stark,  arrant, 
downright  beggars.  The  children  are  ingenious 
tormentors:  this  evening  a  little  girl,  sleek  and 
saucy  as  a  page,  asked  me  for  a  sous;  L  gave 

•ber  two,  and  she  immediately  cried  out,  ^'  N'avez 
vous  pas  un  autre  ?^'  which,  it  appears^  is  not  an 
unusual  trandation  of  our  <  thank  you,!*  in  tht«e 
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pastoral  r^ons.  He  refused  her  for  oonscience- 
aake,  and  off  she  sprang  like  a  chamois,  and  joining 
a  group  who  sat  decorating  a  bank  in  a  hay-field 
dbae  by»  clustering  their  gay  madrasses,  and  mak- 
ing a  point  somewhat  brighter  than  a  patch  of 
tulips,  seized  on  another  girl,  and  whirled  her 
round  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  steep  descent,  gather- 
ing the  wind  in  her  full  petticoat,  and  lavishing  her 
rough  graces  with  much  more  effect  than  her  un- 
gainly figure,  seen  in  its  stillness,  seemed  capable 
of  producing. 

If  a  walk  in  the  meadows  were  feasible,  it  would 
be  lovely ;  for  they  are  worked  in  with  flowers  of  a 
thousand  hues,  and  every  tuft  of  grass  is  ornate 
with  bright  greenhouse-looking  things,  that  tempt 
the  eye  to  run  in  delightfully  among  them;  in 
which  pleasant  excursion  it  would  be  followed  by 
the  feet,  did  not  innumerable  rills  cross  and  recrom 
each  other  at  every  ten  or  twenty  paces,  moistening 
the  turf  so  effectually,  that  sometimes  a  dry  spot 
is  as  hard  to  find  as  in  the  days  of  Noah^s  dove. 
Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  attending  this 
exuberant  irrigation,  the  eye  reposes  with  gratitude 
on  the  beautiful  verdure  nourished  by  its  abun- 
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dance.  It  is  not  the  uniform  verdure  of  Switzer- 
land, but  the  meadows  have  a  charming  freshness ; 
and  here  and  there  in  the  hollows,  or  lying  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  are  patches  of  green  that 
look  like  carpets  of  rich  velvet  spread  by  dewy 
fingers. 

The  chief  want  here  is  of  a  greater  variety  of 
near  walks ;  if  a  path  winds  along  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  it  is  probably  so  rugged  as  to  be  almost 
impassable,  at  least  for  an  invalid;  a  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  wild  river  is  still  less  practicable; 
so  that,  if  the  road  that  leads  towards  Pierrefitte 
(at  this  moment  the  favourite  promenade)  does  not 
take  the  fancy,  or  that  it  tires  of  the  one  that  leads 
to  the  Ralli^re,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  Pare, 
beautiful  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  forming  a  sweet  and 
quiet  selvage  to  the  high  hills;  but  not  extensive 
or  varied  enough  to  prevent  the  roving  wish  from 
outstripping  its  limits. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  air  is  still  warm  and 
full  of  melody,  this  walk  is  particularly  pleasing; 
the  murmur  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  Gave 
encircles  every  thing,  filling  up  all  pauses  of  sounds 
yet  becoming  itself,  from  the  very  constancy  of  its 
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rush,  as  unperceived  as  stillness.  The  birds,  with 
busy  or  with  skimming  wing,  work  their  way 
homewards,  each  after  its  own  fashion  ;  some  with 
uninterrupted  flight,  others  making  every  bough  a 
resting-place;  while  the  shadows  spreading  upwards 
over  the  face  of  the  mountains,  seem  to  follow  the 
last  sunbeam  as  it  fades  away  from  its  summit. 

This  is  a  delight  of  a  climate,— such  mornings 
and  evenings !  fresh  as  the  shade-loving  flowers, 
but  without  either  cold  or  humidity  ;  and  the 
hottest  hours  tempered  by  a  soft  stirring  air,  that 
revives  without  exciting.  If  6limates  were  to  be 
described  by  flowers,  as  feelings,  wishes,  passions 
are  in  oriental  countries,  I  would  express  in  sun- 
loving  garlands  of  the  Persian  dahlia,  the  rich 
rose,  the  warm  pomegranate,  the  glow  and  fervour 
of  the  balmy  south,  where  the  Mediterranean 
glitters;  but  for  the  Pyrenees  I  would  reserve 
hare-bells  and  violets,  brook-springing  daisies,  and 
the  cool  convolvulus ;  and  if  I  could  find  <  a  little 
western  flower,*"  a  modest  grey  one,  with  a  blush  of 
evening  red  upon  its  leaves,  I  would  add  it  to  my 
wreath  as  a  symbol  of  twilight,  usually  the  only 
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charm  wanting  to  a  southern  climate,  but  enjoyed 
here  in  something  of  its  protracted  sweetness. 

Met  some  very  fine  men  to-day,  superb  spe- 
cimens of  the  peasant  of  Bigorre,  with  Tam 
O^Shanter  bonnets,  and  hair  floating.  ^^  I  saw  my 
Jamie^s  wraith^  over  and  over  again,  but  no 
Jeannie.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  much  less  of 
the  raw  material  of  beauty  goes  to  make  a  hand- 
some man  than  a  pretty  woman,  for  it  is  remark- 
able— at  least  in  France,  and  I  think  in  Italy — * 
how  much  better  looking  the  peasant  men  are, 
than  the  women  of  the  same  class.  Perhaps  a 
nioral  feeling  may  mingle  with  our  view  of  the 
subject,  though  we  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  A 
aoldier  or  a  labourer  does  not  appear  to  us  less 
seemly  for  being  somewhat  weather-beaten, — ^indeed 
it  may  even  become  him,  as  paleness  does  a  nun, 
CM*  scars  a  warrior:  but  a  weather-beaten,  over- 
worked woman,  with  the  severities  of  toil  and 
season  in  her  face,  seems  a  being  wronged  by  fate, 

*  I  will  not  say  England,  not  being  sure  of  my  ground 
there ;  besides,  our  country  girls  bonnet  out  the  sun,  and 
except  the  pretty  trade  of  hay-making,  know  little  of  field 
labour. 
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and  forced  into  unnatural  circumstances.  £xu* 
berant  freshness  is  frequently  the  chief  beauty  of  a 
peasant  girl :  this  freshness  lost,  as  it  speedily  is, 
the  girl  grows  plain  if  she  be  not  really  and  legi- 
timately handsome,  and  we  miss  the  womanlike 
charm  which  mental  refinement  gives  to  the  coun- 
tenance and  movements ;  while  the  youth  redeems 
his  homeliness  by  a  manly  bearing,  befitting  his 
state  and  habitual  occupations. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  idea  may  be  a  fanciful 
one :  our  own  reasons  always  appears  to  us  reason- 
able, and  arguments  which  might  probably  be 
unhorsed  by  a  *  fudge,  "*  seem  to  our  parent  hearts 
screwed  to  the  very  sticking  point. 

We  should  not  believe  ourselves  in  the  Pyrenees, 
if  we  did  not  occasionally  discuss  a  bear  hunt. 
But  a  bear  hunt  now,  is  not  what  I  supposed  it  to 
be,  or  what  it  probably  is  in  winter  time, — a  gene- 
ral gathering,  a  call  of  hunters  starting  up  from 
fen  and  fern,  scouring  the  forests,  running  along 
the  edges  of  the  glaciers,  and  making  the  ice  ring 
as  their  hardy  footsteps  pass  over  its  crackling 
surface ;  but  rather  a  solitary  pleasure,  sometimes 
pursued  by  a  single  hunter,  at  others  shared  by 
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two  or  three  companions  in  enterprise.  There  is 
a  hunter  here  of  high  renown,*  who,  a  few  days 
ago,  shot  a  magnificent  animal  as  it  came  looking 
for  its  fate  down  a  guUey  in  the  mountains,  and 
courteously  threw  itself  in  the  way  of  the  enemy, — 
very  polite  in  old  Bruin,  who  was  perhaps  crossed 
in  love,  or  disappointed  in  politics.  This  moun- 
tain Esau  is  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
his  craft,  and  kills,  skins,  extracts  the  grease,  and 
turns  every  inch  of  his  victim  to  account  in  a 
masterly  style.  An  old  hunter,  whose  memory  is 
revered  in  the  mountains,  bequeathed  to  him  all 
his  secrets, — a  better  legacy  for  a  hardy  peasant 
than  the  philosopher'^s  stone,  with  its  entail  of 
dangers  and  anxieties. 

It  was  in  the  mountains  of  B^am  (neighbours 
to  Bigorre)  that  Henri  Quatre  hunted  wolves ;  and 
I  still  see  him  doffing  his  bonnet  reverently,  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  before  he  departed 
for  the  chase.  Such  (it  is  said)  was  his  custom ; 
and  if  so,  one  probably  adopted  by  an  imagination 
pleased  with  this  believing  and  affectionate  expres- 

*  Since  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  rock,  while  in  punuit 
of  an  izard. 
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sion  of  a  sentiment  independent  of,  and  unchanged 
by,  forms.    There  too  the  famous  Gaston  Comte 
de    Foix,    likened  to  Phoebus    for  his    beauty, 
hunted  his  way  to  paradise,*  making  the  old  moun- 
tains echo  to  the  sound  of  his  horn ;  for  in  those 
days  nobles  cultivated  (as  we  are  told)  the  art  of 
blowing  on  this  forest  instrument,  which  belongs 
to  the  woods  as  a  piano  does   to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  Gaston  himself,  in  his  quality  of  poet, 
lauds  the  performance  of  the  great  hunter  Huet 
de  Nantes,  and  of  his  bold  compeer  the  lord  of 
Montmorenci. 

This  splendid  Gaston  Phoebus,  who  anticipated 
in  his  small  dominions  the  state  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  loved  the  song  of  the  menestriers,  and  the 
chansons,  rondeaux,  and  virelets  of  his  clercsy 
whose  cheualiers  and  escuyers  filled  the  halls  o( 
the  palace  of  Orthez  with  talk  of  love  and  war, 
who  was  '^  doux  et  amoureux^  to  all  ^*  dames  and 
demoiselles,^  the  handsomest  man  of  the  time,  (as 
Froissart  tells  us),  skilled  and  bold  in  war,  and 

*  He  wrote  a  poem  (I  think  it  was)  to  prove  that  a 
hunter's  life,  being  an  occupied  and  healthful  one,  nourished 
virtuous  sentiments,  and  so  led  to  paradise. 
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accomplished  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  not  in  all 
things  above  the  level  of  his  age ;  an  age  in  which 
the  noblest  sentiments,  the  most  chivalrous  actions, 
were  often  warped  or  stained  by  injustice  and 
cruelty.  Witness  the  murder  of  the  high-minded 
Pierre  Ernaut,*  and  the  death  of  that  poor  youth 
his  own  son,  caused,  if  not  actually  perpetrated, 
by  himself.  It  was  this  same  Phoebus  who,  when 
the  Black  Prince  required  homage  of  him  for  the 
country  of  B^arn,  replied  bravely,  *'  Le  pays  de 
Beam  est  si  frache  terre,  qu^il  n^en  doit  hommage 
k  nul  seigneur  du  monde.**^ 

But  of  wolves  we,  in  this  season,  hear  nothing, 
and  even  of  bears  but  little;  the  izard  is  the 
common  game.  It  is  the  same  animal  (so  say  the 
sportsmen)  as  the  chamois  of  the  Alps,  but  here  of 
a  smaller  growth.  We  called  on  one  yesterday,  a 
pet  nursed  in  a  hunter^s  cottage;  it  was  not  at 
home,  but  three  huge  heath-cocks,  scientifically 
stuffed,  were.  There  was  a  glass-case,  too,  full  of 
dead  game ;  among  which  the  white  partridge, — 
that  pretty  bird  that  loses  its  brown  colour  when 
the  snow  comes,  as  if  nature  would  assist  it  to 

*  See  page  257- 
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elude  the  sportsman  by  blending  its  hue  with  the 
universal  one  of  the  earth, — made  a  very  graceful 
appearance,  and  helped,  with  the  aid  of  a  row  of 
sage  and  treacherous-looking  owls,  to  pass  off  the 
disappointment. 

In  the  human  countenance,  the  indications  of 
wisdom  are  usually  thoughtfulness,  elevation,  and 
serenity ;  but  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  owl,  the 
OQDiradictory  expressions  of  wisdom  and  wicked- 
ness are  curiously  combined.  Nothing  so  designing 
as  the  grave  stare,  or  lazy  wink  of  an  owl ;  and 
yet  there  is  great  reflection,  experience,  insight,  an 
almost  human  concentration  of  thought,  and  even 
(or  I  fancy  it)  power  of  deduction,  in  his  counte- 
nance. If  an  owl  could  be  compelled,  by  spell  or 
incantation,  to  give  his  advice  sincerely,  it  would 
be,  I  am  convinced,  inestimable ;  but  I  would  not 
give  a  straw  for  his  friendship. 

I  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  Gaston 
Phcebus  as  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age;  a 
most  valorous  captain,  a  raagniflcent  prince,  a 
hunter,  a  poet,  and — as  the  best  and  bravest  some- 
times were  in  that  rough  period — a  cruel  enemy. 
A  ballad,  of  which  both  the  words  and  the  music 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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are  ascrilied  to  him,  and  whose  simple  and  antique 
melody  was  no  doubt  often  breathed  from  lady^a 
lip  in  the  costly  chambers  of  Orthez,  is  still  sung 
in  the  cabins  of  B6arn.  There  is  something  tender 
and  dolesome  in  the  air,  which  suits  not  only  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  their  mere  sound ;  it  has 
a  mountain  character,  original  and  belonging  to 
the  past,  the  long  ago.  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
the  song  of  the  shepherd,  not  of  a  prince :  its  deep, 
dull,  well-a-day  burden  is  to  me  full  of  expression, 
and  of  the  softest  kind. 
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The  translation  is  a  literal  one,  with  which  a 


friend  has  obliged  me. 

Aquer^  mountines 
Qcd  ta  halites  soud, 

DouDdinesy 
Qui  ta  halites  soun, 

Doundoan. 

M*empechen  de  bede 
Mas  amous  oun  soun, 

Doandin^y 
Mas  amous  oan  soun, 

Doundoan. 

Si  sabi  las  bede 
Ou  las  rencountra, 

Doundin^, 
Ou  las  rencountra, 

Dounda. 

Passen  lays^ietta 
Chens  pod  dem  nega, 

Doundin^ 
Chens  poCl  dem  nega, 

Dounda. 


Ces  montagnes 
Qui  si  hautes  sent, 

Doundines, 
Qui  si  hautes  sent, 

Doundoun. 

M'empechent  de  voir 
Mes  amours  oh  sont, 

Doundine, 
Mes  amours  oh  sont, 

Doundoun. 

Si  je  savois  les  voir 
Ou  les  rencontrer, 

Doundine, 
Ou  les  rencontrer, 

Dounda. 

Je  passerai  Teau 

Sans  peur  de  me  noyer, 

Doundine, 
Sans  peur  de  me  noyer, 

Dounda. 


How  much  does  the  beauty  of  a  word  depend 
on  its  associations !  Father,  mother,  are  thick 
words,  that  would  have  small  charm  in  their 
naked  sound ;  yet  what  reverence,  tenderness,  and 
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beauty,  do  we  find  iu  them  !  Child,  too,  might  be 
harsh,  but  for  the  thought  that  softens  it  into 
something  sweet  and  sacred.  At  this  moment,  an 
infant  in  the  street  calls  to  its  mother  with  such  a 
fond,  long-drawn,  and  protection-claiming  mo-iiMrfi, 
that  a  volume  on  the  subject  of  mother  love  and 
infant  reliance  cotild  not  say  more. 

A-propos  to  words.  Shakspeare  has  melted 
down  old  words  and  recoined  them  with  new 
images,  effacing  their  original  inscriptions  when  it 
pleases  him  to  stamp  them  with  another;  and  that, 
perhaps,  of  a  meaning  altogether  opposite  to  the 
original  one.  The  word  flutter  belongs  to  a  fan, 
or  to  any  other  light  thing  easily  agitated, — a  girPs 
heart,  a  bird^s  wing :  *'  when  he  asked  me  to  dance, 
I  was  all  in  a  flutter,'" — ^^  little  bird  with  fluttering 
wing,^ — "  Narcissa  fluttered  her  fan,""  &c*  But 
when  Caius  Marcius^u^^er^  the  Volscians  in  Cori- 
oli,  the  sense  of  the  word  seems  changed,  and  it 
becomes  associated,  against  its  nature,  with  images 
of  exceeding  vigour  and  boldness. 

The  French  have  many  words  of  happy,  but 
untranslateable  significance,  which  we  beg  leave  to 
borrow  from  them ;  and  we  have  some  which  are 
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unborrowable.  R^oicCy  is  one :  what  a  word  that 
is  I  **  Rejoice,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand  !^  Does  it  not  go  down  to  the  very  depths 
of  the  heart?  and  do  not  all  its  sleeping  echoes 
wake  up  and  answer  joyfully  ?  I  said  so  once  to 
a  very  clever  and  poetical-minded  man, — a  French- 
man, but  who  knew  English ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
its  glory,  it  did  not  come  to  him  with  the  bright 
and  kindling  sound  with  which  it  rings  on  the 
fiuniliar  ear ;  to  him  it  was  a  mere  word,  with  no 
other  meaning  than  its  literal  one.  I  tried  to  force 
it  down,  but  it  would  not  do, — word  and  spirit 
were  both  utterly  unexplainable.  How  unjust  we 
are  often  to  translators,  and  with  what  unappre- 
ciating  nonchalance  we  say — ^^he  only  translated 
it;*"  Coleridge  only  translated  WaUenstein ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAUTBRBTZy  CONTINUED — SPANIARDS  —  THBIR  8TAOB 
BPPECT — CAUTERBTZ — ITS  SHOW  POINTS  AND  RBAL 
BEAUTIBS — TUB  MONNE^-GRANOB  DE  LA  HEINE — BVB^ 
NINO  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS — PARISIAN  TROUBADOURS — 
TUB  MULBTERR  AND  THB  MOUNTAIN  SHBPHBRD— TRA- 
VELLED  MEN — VANITY   VERT   LIKE    PHILOSOPHY. 

We  are  continually  put  in  mind  here  of  our  vi^ 
cinity  to  Spain,  by  the  sight  of  the  Spanish  p6»> 
santfi  who  stand  about  idly  in  our  Plaoe^  with  their 
dry  little  wives,  as  shrivelled  as  winter  apptsB^ 
knitting  beside  them.  Their  dress  consists  of  a 
coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  with 
the  large  Arragonian  hat,  slightly  turned  up  all 
round,  thrown  over  it  in  a  careless  way  that  might 
become  better  visages ;  a  scarlet  sash  binding  the 
waist,  a  vest  without  sleeves,  and  stockings  without 
feet,  kept  tight  by  a  strap  that  passes  under  the 
sole  of  the  sandal.  This  last  article  (called  ^par- 
HUe)  is  made  of  hempen  cord  flattened ;  it  juat 
takes  in  the  top  of  the  toe,  and  forming  a  very 
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low  socket  for  the  heel,  leaves  the  rest  of  the  foot, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  strings  tied  over  the 
instep,  entirely  bare.  This  is  the  fair-weather 
equipment ;  but  should  the  day  be  cold,  they  lay 
a  sort  of  plaided  blanket  across  the  chest;  and 
letting  the  ends  fall  over  the  shoulders  and  hang 
down  behind,  contrive  to  give  to  this  simple  dra^ 
pery  considerable  stage  effect. 

Notwithstanding  their  dirt  and  ugliness,  these 
men  have  something  very  remarkable  about  them  : 
their  non-conformance  with  the  fashion  of  trousers, 
the  knee  garter,  tight  stocking,  spartille  bound  and 
fastened  with  light  blue  tape,  broad  hat,  and  draped 
blanket,  give  them,  at  a  favourable  distance,  a 
complete  identity  with  the  Don  Caesars  and  Don 
Pedros  of  the  old  comedies.  Their  bearing  is 
usually  grand  and  disengaged,  thrfr  movements 
free,  and  even  vaunting.  At  this  moment,  a  man 
treads  and  re- treads  a  space  of  a  dozen  paces  oppo* 
site  to  my  window,  who  looks  as  if  he  called  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova  his  ancestor;  bis  bold  step, 
sometimes  springy,  sometimes  lounging,  has  nothing 
df  the  peasant  trot  in  it;  and  though  rags  and 
pttiches,  tangled  locks  and  unwashed  face,   may, 
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when  this  dramatic-figure  is  approachedydisenchMt 
the  imagination,  yet,  details  effaced,  the  effect  is 

admirable. 

Cauteretz  has  beauty  about  it,  and  romance,  md 
wildness;  it  has  grandeur  too,  but  not  perh^ 
of  that  high-toned  and  powerful  character  whUi 
might  qualify  it  for  especial  eminence  in  a  country 
so  proudly  featured  as  the  Pyrenees.  But  I  sfok 
only  of  the  scenery  immediately  surrounding  the 
village,  which  may  be  called  cheerfully  roajestie, 
and  commands  from  its  heights,  and  even  middk 
points,  some  charming  views.  Of  these,  the  moit 
remarkable  is  from  the  summit  of  the  MoDnt, 
which  is  usually  ascended  at  night  to  catch  the 
first  burst  of  the  sun,  when  the  coup  d'oeil  is  said 
to  be  magnificent.  The  next  show  point  is  the 
Grange  de  la  Reine,  a  much  lower  station,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  asoenti 
through  woods  of  low  beech  and  up  the  steep  sides 
of  meadows,  whose  velvet  green  disqualifies  boA 
pen  and  pencil,  is  sometimes  uncomfortably  abrupti 
but  always  beautiful.  The  last  pinch  is  whit 
passers-by  might  perhaps  call  perpendicular,  tfd 
moreover  is  carpeted  with  slippery  turf. 
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BBj  path  or  mark  of  previous  footstep ;  yet  my 
chairmen  preferred  it  to  a  track  lower  down,  which 
seemed  to  me  rail-road  work  in  comparison  :  so  up 
they  went  cabrant  on  the  sides  of  their  feet,  (there 
being  no  hold  for  the  sole,)  with  an  agility  and 
steadiness  not  to  be  believed  on  hear-say;  and 
festooning  their  way  with  the  providential  security 
of  a  drunken  man,  who  reels  to  the  very  edge  of  a 
precipice,  but  rarely  over  it. 

The  Grange  de  la  Reine  takes  its  name  from 
a  Tisit  paid  to  it  by  the  ex-queen  of  Holland, 
(Hortense,)  who  paused  long  upon  its  beauty;  so 
did  we,  long  and  delightedly.  Before  us  rose  the 
lofty  Monn^  and  its  tall  compeers,  with  the  dark 
gorge  of  Cauteretz  lengthening  to  the  right,  and 
the  open  valley  of  Argelez  appearing  in  a  light  as 
soft  as  day-break  beyond  it ;  while  to  the  left  the 
bcdd  Pic  de  Peygara  showed  off  proudly  in  an  ad- 
vantageous twilight.  Looking  against  it  as  dark- 
ness falls,  its  fine  pyramidal  form  seems  to  detach 
itself  more  firmly,  its  base  to  spread,  its  woods  to 
Uacken  and  grow  more  massive ;  while  the  green 
enclosures  beneath,  fed  by  streams  and  dotted  with 
peaceful  habitations,  the  quiet  grange,  the  mel- 
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low  thatch,  seen  dimly  through  the  low  treeS)  still 
keep  some  colouriDg  of  light  on  their  brighter 
surface. 

I  know  of  nothing  so  beautiful  at  the  shut  oi 
evening  in  the  mountain  gorges,  when  the  deepen* 
ing  twilight  falls  like  the  shadow  of  an  angeFs  wing 
upon  the  landscape,  and  the  light  of  day  still  liea^ 
as  if  upon  another  world,  on  the  distant  opening, 
as  hope  does  on  the  threshold  of  the  heart,  thowgh 
darkness  may  be  in  its  inner  chambers.  But  when 
is  the  hour  in  which  the  lights  of  heaven  are  not 
beautiful  ?  Even  the  dreary  or  the  angry  ones  hare 
beauty  in  them  to  the  eye  that  seeks  it,-— a  .sullen 
beauty,  perhaps  a  fearful  one;  but  how  lifted  above 
all  common-plaoe  impressions  are  those  which  the 
soul  receives  from  its  contemplation. 

I  think  I  should  dearly  love  to  be  transported 
now  and  then  on  a  warm  cloud  to  the  top  of  some 
high  mountain  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  under 
the  pale  circle  of  the  moon,  io  see  the  golden  eye 
dose,  and  hear  the  chimes  of  heaven;  or  at  the 
early  day-break,  when  the  young  light  seems  to  liftt 
up  the  darkness  that  hangs  heavily  upon  it ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  am  bound  to  the  valleys,  and'  there  aie 
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MUmy  sweet  bits  and  corners  here  that  reconcile 
oacf  to  an  humbler  level,  such  as  the  bank  on 
which  we  now  repose  listening  to  the  rough  waters, 
woods  running  upwards  from  the  eye,  ledges 
projecting  towards  it,  and  the  mountain  rents 
making  wild  vistas  that,  as  the  day  lightens  or  the 
evening  falls  upon  them,  assume  various  and  mys- 
tical aspects  ;  shadowing  out  a  land  that  one  might 
itiiagine  traversed  by  other  hunters  than  the  brown 
benr^ts  who  clamber  up  after  the  bears :  though 
the  last,  perhaps,  become  it  best,  and  are  move 
native  to  the  rude  mountains  than  the  plumed 
spectres  of  the  gallant  knights,«-Counts  of  Bi- 
gorre  and  chieftains  of  B6arn,  who  still  fight  and 
hunt  in  song  and  story  over  the  dark  Pyrenees. 
Yet  only  in  song  and  story,  for  their  material  pre- 
sence has  vanished  with  the  chl^teaux  and  the 
chatdains,  to  make  way  for  the  mStairie  and  the 
red  capulet 

But  besides  its  poetry,  there  is  a  general  air  of 
cheerfulness  in  this  quiet  spot,  and  a  character  of 
repose  in  this  same  cheerfulness,  that  has  some- 
thing very  homely  and  heart-warming  in  it,— at 
least  :o  my  fancy.  For  those  whose  fancies  are^ 
and  ought  to  be,  less  sobered  down   than  mine 
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there  are  enjoyments  of  another  kind,  not  only  one, 
but  two  Cercles;  and  gay  people  go  to  both,  to 
play  at  cards,  and  stimulate  a  waltz,  if  possible; 
but  hitherto  with  little  success.  Sometimes  a  soli- 
tary couple  start  off,  but  if  unfoUowed,  soon  sit 
down  again,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  set  a  useless 
example ;  but  the  season  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  shoals,  which  we  hear  with  regret  are  expected 
from  Paris,  are  not  yet  even  on  the  road.  The 
present  visitors  are  chiefly  families  from  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  and  other  nearer  towns :  among  those 
from  the  last-named  place,  is  a  young  lady,  a 
dilletante  nightingale  of  marvellous  song,  who 
when  the  society  of  the  Cercle  is  strictly  limited 
to  her  own  intimate  acquaintance,  does  sometimes 

^     .    .    -    *<  take  the  soul, 
Aud  lap  it  in  elysiuiu." 

There  is  no  attempt  at  a  theatre,  as  yet  no  gallant 
cavalcades.  Paris  to  the  rowel  of  the  spur,  or  the 
cut  of  the  amaxone Of  those,  perhaps,  here- 
after ;  but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  therec^. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  troop  of  sentimentalists 
from  the  capital,  who  wished  to  astonish  the  wood 
gods  and  make  a  sensation  among  their  goat- 
footed  divinities,   arrayed   themselves  like  opera 
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troubadours,  and  bent  their  steps  towards  the  Liac 
4e  Graube.     The  fauns,  startled  at  the  approach  of 
such  unusual  visitors,  and  nettled  at  the  intrusion, 
petitioned  Pan ;   who,  applying  his  syrinx  to  his 
lips,  blew  through  it  so  lustily,  that  he  soon  piped 
in  the  stray  clouds  that  had  gone  pleasuring  over 
the  hills;  and,  having  himself  some  other  sport 
in  view,  handed  over  the  mountebank  minstrels  to 
their  correction, — praying    them,   as  a   mark   of 
friendship  to  an  ancient  neighbour,  who  had  never 
condescended  to  marble  floors,  or  slept  under  other 
canopy  than  a  skyey  one,  to   rid   his  haunts  of 
such  fantastic  visitors.     The  clouds  consented ;  and 
suddenly  opening  their   sluices,  down   came   the 
nun,    soaking  the  light  vest   of  taffeta  and   the 
elastic  slipper  through  and  through ;  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gais  science^  who,  with  their  dames 
de  haute  parage  and  joyeuses  damoyseiles^  had 
left  Cauteretz  with  flying  colours,  in  the  innocent 
intention  of  chaunting  sirventes^  or  dialogue^ing 
iensonSf  for  the  merrie  people  of  the  woods,  sneaked 
back  again  like  half-drowned  rats,  cured  probably 
of  the  desire  to  seek  notoriety  in  the  forests. 

I   have  just  been   told   of  Spaniards  who  walk 
abroad  here  at  night  dressed,  like  Figaro,  in  vests 
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of  silk,  with  tasselled  nets  and  silver-tagged  knee 
strings ;  handsome,  too,  as  ^^  the  black-eyed  boy,^ 
who,  his  long  chapter  of  vicissitudes  over,  con* 
sumes  the  fag-end  of  his  life  in  the  Avenue  de 
Neuilly.  But  I  presume  them  to  be  masqueraders ; 
for  certainly  the  squalid  specimens  (already  men- 
tioned) who  submit  their  pretensions  to  day-light 
scrutiny,  are,  however  e£Pective  their  far  off  air 
may  be,  as  unlike  the  supple,  silken,  and  mercu* 
rial  Figaro,  as  the  humble  priest  who  passes  at 
this  moment  is  to  Schiller's  Grand  Inquisitor. 

But  these  scrubby  folks  are  the  poor  shepherds 
of  the  mountains ;  who,  however  poetically  their 
name  and  calling  may  sound  when  set  to  Lydian 
measure,  are  in  most  countries  a  weather-beaten, 
broken-down  race,  afflicted  with  the  chronic  mala- 
dies which  the  sudden  changes  and  extremes  of 
season  heap  upon  those  who  are  exposed  to  their 
baneful  influences.  It  is  in  the  fertile  plains  or 
fat  valleys  that  one  must  look  for  the  sleek  and 
robust  figures,  models  of  suppleness  and  vigour, 
whom  we  hear  and  read  of.  The  Spanish  mule- 
teers are  said  to  be  a  fine  race.  I  saw  a  sample 
at  Pau,  with  a  fringed  instep  and  a  dashed  knee, 
and  so  hung  about  with  aigulets  and  other  gaude- 
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ries,  that  at  a  distance  I  thought  he  jingled,  and 
could  haye  ahnost  fancied  that  he  had  as  many 
bdk  apoB  him  as  his  mule.  But  theirs  is  a  joyous, 
cardesB,  varying  life,  and  as  they  are  always  smug- 
glers as  well  as  muleteers,  has  something  in  it  dT 
exohement  and  adventure  that  keeps  the  spirits 
dive,  and  works  healthfully  on  the  body  through 
the  medium  of  the  mind.  The  accidents  of  such 
a  life,  and  its  enjoyments,  entirely  unclouded  by 
any  qualm  of  conscience, — ^for  it  is  the  custom^^ 
house  officer,  not  the  smuggler,  who  is  here  con- 
sidoed  as  the  robber,— endear  it  to  those  who 
adventure  in  its  course.  If  they  are  pinched 
to-day,  their  sacks  and  wine-skins  may  be  re- 
pkidsfaed  to-morrow;  if  the  morning  rain  wets 
them  through,  they  can  generally  reckon  on  good 
drying  ground  at  night :  often  journeying  in 
bands,  always  in  movement,  their  versatile  life 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  melancholy  mono- 
tcMiy  of  a  pastoral  existence.  After  a  hazardous  or 
toilsome  course,  the  luxury  of  rest,  of  welcome,^- 
perhaps  of  home,  awaits  them.  Or  if  their  hearth 
be  distant,  the  warm  greetings  of  a  familiar  host, 
the  snug  shelter  of  an  habitual  corner  where  their 
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coming  is  looked  for,  their  return  expected;  a 
bench  by  the  bright  fire  of  the  humble  inn,  a  sad 
by  the  smoking  olio,  kept  for  the  well-known  cu6» 
tomer  whose  periodical  visits  seldom  fail,  almost 
supply  its  place. 

But  the  poor  shepherd — the  real  one — has  no 
such  comfortable  compensations:  wrapped  in  his 
cloak  of  sheep-skin,  he  watches  his  flock  on  the 
high  mountains ;  and,  cut  ofl*  for  many  months 
from  all  communication  with  home  or  friend,  paces 
away  his  hours  on  the  solitary  heath,  employed 
perhaps  in  knitting  the  coarse  stockings  meant 
to  constitute  his  winter  provision.  His  days  are 
passed  in  the  solitude  of  the  wild,  his  nights  in 
the  solitude  of  his  hut ;  he  eats  his  cake  of  maise, 
and  swallows  his  draught  of  milk  in  silence,  and 
lies  down  to  rest  without  a  living  soul  near  him  to 
whom  he  can  say  **  God  bless  you  !''  Even  the 
sabbath-bell,  that  tolls  in  all  within  its  sound  to 
the  general  act  of  pious  acknowledgment,  has  no 
voice  in  the  desert ;  and  the  prayer  which  we 
are  taught  to  hope  will  be  accepted  when  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Grod, 
must  be  pronounced  alone. 
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The  trayelling-made-easy  of  the  present  day,  has 
a  grreater  leveller  than  the  spelling-book  :  the 
eonscription  made  travellers  even  of  the  most  home- 
bred rustics.  A  peasant  was  formerly  a  man,  like 
Moab,  who  had  ^*  settled  on  his  lees,  and  had  not 
been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel;  therefore  his  taste 
remained  in  him,  and  his  scent  was  not  changed:^ 
but  of  late  years  this  simple  singleness  of  mind 
has  been  in  most  places  disturbed,  and  in  many 
overturned  by  the  influence  of  circumstances.  My 
chairmen,  and  all  my  particular  friends  amongst 
the  goatherds,  &c. — those  over  forty,  at  least- 
talk,  some  of  Leipzig,  others  of  Moscow,  others 
again  of  Cairo,  as  if  they  were  Audi  or  Agen ; 
which  towns,  or  nearer  ones,  would  have  them- 
selves been  formerly  called  foreign  parts.  Half 
of  these  men  have  been 

-    -    -    -   "  to  Walachie, 
To  Prussia  aud  to  Tartarie, 
To  Alexandrie  and  Turkic," 

and  though  oftenest  simple  of  speech,  yet  they 
sometimes  show  off  a  little  of  the  conceitedness  of 
travelled  folks.  This  evening,  a  beautiful  one,  as 
I  sat  on  a  dry  stone  Lalla  Rookh-ing  it,  with  my 
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8ure-footed  bearers  stretched  on  the  turf  near  tne 
telling  stories,  (tales  of  the  bivouac,  all  tobacco 
and  brandy ;  not  a  thought  in  them  of  maize  or 
millet,  or  the  goat^s  milk  of  the  mountains,)  one,  a 
greater  parleyer  than  the  rest,  and  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  fought  under  all  skies, 
regretted  his  "  edtication  manqtiie^* — **  With  my 
talents  (he  added)  and  advantages,  if  I  had  learned 
to  read  and  write,  I  should  have  done  great  things.^ 
I  thought  mes  talents  was  pronounced  with  an 
emphasis  of  satisfaction  that  outweighed  the  regret; 
perhaps  he  was  not  displeased  to  have  an  excuse 
for  not  being  (though  forty-eight)  either  prince  or 
minister;  it  was  said,  with  an  air  of  conviction,  that 
he  might  probably  have  been  one  or  the  other  but 
for  the  omission  of  the  Dilworth,  or  whatever  may 
be  equivalent  to  it  hereabouts.  For  screwing  up 
the  spirits  to  the  true  concert  pitch,  there  are  few 
things  like  vanity ;  I  do  not  mean  that  morbid  and 
craving  vanity  which  engenders  envy  and  all  other 
evil  things,  but  the  good-humoured  vanity  that  can 
not  be  affronted,  and  by  the  bare  help  of  which  I 
have  seen  people  make  themselves  perfectly  happy, 
without  possessing  a  single  one  of  those  ingredients 
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-facility  excepted — which  are  usually  considered 
as  essential  to  happiness. 

But  though  the  hope  of  advancement,  on  literary 
grounds,  had  gone  out  of  my  chairman^s  heart  in 
as  £Eur  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  yet  it  was  only 
to  settle  itsdf  a  little  farther  off;  and  I  respected 
him  for  the  sentiment,  and  the  hearty  honest 
warmth  with  which  it  was  expressed.  His  chil- 
dren (he  said)  should  have  the  helps  that  he  had 
wanted ;  he  had  a  demoUeUe*  of  ten  years  old,  who 
wrote  like  a  clerk ;  and  *^a  tender  ju venal,  a  most 
acute  Juvenal^  of  eight,  who  would  be  fit  some 
time  or  another  to  fill  the  place  of  <^  Mister  muster- 
roaster  general,^  or  any  thing  else,  clerical  or  laical, 
that  might  fall  in  his  way.  The  past  he  knew  was 
irremediable;  but  throwing  his  own  personality 
into  that  of  his  children,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and 
started  for  the  future  with  a  vigour  that  will  die 
game^  and  might  give  many  a' lesson  in  its  onward 
jouniey. 

*  The  higher  classes  of  French  always  say,  ma  Jlile,  ma 
femm€ ;  which  familiar  appellations  tbe  humbler  ones  con- 
vert Into  demoiseile  and  epouse,  as  being  loftier  perhaps. 
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This  morning,  as  I  sat  reverie-ing  in  my  corneTi 
with  a  book  which  I  dearly  love  open  before  me,  in 
walked  a  hawker  from  Bareges ;  and  before  I  was 
aware  of  her  presence,  had  opened  a  bale  as  large 
as  the  lord  chancellor's  woolsack,  and  was  already 
in  the  act  of  arranging  her  shawls  on  the  backs  of 
the  chairs,  with  the  borders  skilfully  put  together 
so  as  to  look  brighter  and  broader  than  they  really 
were.  There  are  but  few  shops  here,  and  those 
few  meanly  and  meagrely  furnished,  but  a  perpe- 
tual traffic  is  carried  on  by  pedlars  from  Bariges, 
Bayonne,  Toulouse,  &c.,  who  hawk  their  wares 
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from  house  to  house ;  and  as  the  entrance  door  is 
never  closed,  walk  up  stairs,  and  let  themselves  in 
without  ceremony. 

Yesterday,  a  pedlar  paraded  his  pack  with  a  Cor- 
neille,  a  Moli^re,  a  Pascal,  and  a  Montesquieu  in 
it,  but  found  no  sale.  The  established  classics  of 
French  literature  are  like  old  stock-plays — still  on 
the  list,  though  cobwebbed  for  want  of  handling ; 
for  who  will  read  the  one  or  assist  at  the  other, 
when  the  annals  of  the  guillotine,  or  of  the  crimes 
that  lead  to  it,  are  published  every  day  and  acted 
every  night  for  their  edification; — all  wreathed, 
too,  and  decorated,  like  the  veiled  skeleton  at 
the  Egyptian  feast,  with  flowers  whose  very  bright- 
ness has  death  in  it.  To  ofler  such  homely  food 
to  minds  accustomed  to  violent  excitement,  would 
be  like  setting  a  household  loaf — suppose  it  even  of 
the  best  wheaten  flour — ^before  one  who  had  been 
living  on  cayenne  broils  and  mulagatawnee,  and 
expect  that  he  would  feast  upon  it. 

For  myself,  I  must  say,  that  my  palate  being 
but  indiflerently  paved,  I  never  could  reconcile  it 
to  such  stimulating  food ;  nor  do  I  ever  stumble 
on  one  of  those  records  of  misused  powers  without 
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feeling  something  deeper  even  than  regret.  If,  in 
a  reading  country  the  great  spring  by  which  the 
passions  are  excited  the  judgment  influenced,  the 
character  strengthened  or  perverted,  and  that  bias 
given  to  the  mind  which  decides  its  future  action, 
be  the  press, — and  who  can  doubt  it  ? — what  a 
national  calamity  must  such  a  literature  as  its  pre- 
sent one  be  to  France  ! — ^a  literature  that  revels  in 
the  anatomy  of  vice,  and  whose  inspiration  is  a 
Bacchante  that  rushes  on  with  blood-shot  eyes  and 
hideous  songs,  in  which  vice-inciting  words  are  set  to 
deadly  music  ;  a  literature  which  makes  the  neces- 
sity of  emotion  (le  besoin  dCitre  imu)  a  paramount 
and  habitual  feeling,  and  indisposes  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  any  impressions  but  those  which, 
neglecting  its  higher  faculties,  its  interior  powers, 
address  themselves  to  its  weaknesses  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses. 

But  the  bane  will  no  doubt  produce  the  anti- 
dote; and  this  livid  literature,  the  offspring  of 
hardihood  and  a  demoralized  imagination  rather 
than  of  genius,  but  in  which  there  is  usually 
enough  of  the  latter  to  make  us  lament  its  per- 
version, and  sometimes  a  melancholy  exuberance 
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whofie  very  sjdendour  shocks,  will,  in  all  likelihood 
and  before  long,  die  a  natural  death.     Whenever 
morals  are  grossly  outraged,  there  is,  sooner  or 
later,  but  infallibly,  a  re-action,  general,  severe, 
and  decisive;   for  the  moral  feeling,    however  it 
may  be  drugged  into  temporary  apathy,  is  never 
extinct  in  a  great  population ;  and  works  that  have 
no  other  end  but  that  of  creating  artificial  excite- 
ment,  which  neither  stand  upon  the  base  of  use- 
fulness or  of  moral  beauty,  which  treat  religion  as 
a  political  invention  and  virtue  as  an  expedient, 
beating  down  all  holy  feelings,  all  consoling  hopes, 
all  beautiful    reliances,   by  the  broad  diction  of 
vice,  cannot  long  retain  their  influence.     Their 
very  excitement  must  in   the  end   produce   the 
languor  of  satiety,  as  their  uniform  colouring  and 
tendence  must  at  length  eflace  the   character  of 
individuality. 

The  host  of  successful  imitators  germinated  by 
the  popularity  of  certain  great  writers  in  this  way, 
proves  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  duplicate 
exaggeration,  than  to  approach  the  simplicity  of 
nature.  There  are  few  writers  who  have  dab- 
bled in  the   present   style    of  representative  ro- 
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mance,  who  cannot  work  up  a  horror  or  dramatize 
a  crime,  if  not  with  the  power  of  their  masters,  at 
least  currently.  Factitious  feeling,  like  the  noae 
of  a  mask,  offers  its  tempting  protuberance  to  all 
who  are  inclined  to  seize  it;  and  depravity  put 
into  action,  presents  immense  facilities  to  those  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  speculate  on  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  man  ;  who,  appealing  to  his  worst  feelings 
and  worst  passions,  dare  to  open  the  scent  of  vice, 
and  setting  vacillating  minds  upon  it,  have  the 
callous  courage  to  rejoice  at  seeing  them  intoxi- 
cated by  its  vapour.  But  that  men  of  genius 
should  abuse  the  great  trust  by  whose  investiture 
they  have  been  made  mighty  above  their  fellows, 
and  forget  the  awful  responsibility  which  their 
high  prerogative  imposes,  is  more  than  melancholy. 
So  is  the  whole  system,  the  motives,  the  results, 
the  works  themselves;  which,  impious,  gloomy,  and 
offensive  as  they  may  be,  unjust  to  human  nature 
and  discouraging  to  virtue,  are  less  repelling  even 
in  their  hard  deformity,  than  in  the  ghastly  levity, 
the  atrocious  libertinism  mixed  up  with  it. 

July  28th.     Within  a  few  days  we  have  made 
a  flying  leap  from  tranquillity  to  bustle.    Arrivals 
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are  frequent,  so  of  course  are  new  faces;  balls 
warm  into  vigour,  beauties  are  announced,  and 
the  sweet  stillness,  the  country  quiet  of  this  pretty 
Httle  place,  is  threatened,  or  more  than  threatened, 
with  invasion.  Already  the  two  Cercles  are  at  dag- 
gers drawn,  and  every  spring  set  in  motion  by 
each  of  the  rival  proprietors  to  propel  the  crowd  in 
tbe  direction  of  his  own  particular  interest.  One 
Cercle  being  quite  enough  for  the  place,  the  crowd 
cry  out  with  Macheath,  "  How  happy  could  I  be 
with  either;^  but  less  nonchalant  than  that  re- 
nowned commander,  instead  of  finishing  with  a  *  tol 
de  roV  go  to  both. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  these  cheerful 
and  unceremonious  coteries,  is  the  easy  toilette; 
perhaps  the  early  hours  may  be  another.  There 
is  great  good  sense  in  not  exhausting  an  amuse- 
ment ;  chaperons  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  young 
ladies  keep  their  roses, — so  soon  lost  in  the  vapour- 
bath  atmosphere  of  a  jammed  ball-room,  where 
the  indefatigables,  who  regularly  wait  for  the  dregs 
of  an  entertainment,  look,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
as  if  they  had  cheated  Charon  of  his  fare,  or  were 
indulging  in  a  game  of  snap-dragon. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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Strangers  who  come  here  unknown,  and  wish  to 
make  acquaintances,  are  authorized  by  the  received 
code  of  politeness  to  send  their  cards  to  those  who 
have  arrived  before  them;  which  form,  usually 
gone  through,  sanctions  a  bow,  and  if  the  parties 
are  so  disposed,  opens  the  way  to  a  future  ac- 
quaintance. Reserved  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand this  custom,  are  shy  of  complying  with  it, 
lest  it  should  involve  them  in  any  disagreeable 
consequences;  though  none  whatever  are  to  be 
apprehended,  as  no  acquaintance  follows  unless  it 
be  mutually  desired:  but  people  have  a  kind  of 
knowledge  of  each  other,  which  is  thought  to  give 
a  family  air  to  the  evening  meetings  very  favour- 
able to  cheerfulness. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  easy  toilette,  but  without 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  the  modest  cloak  of 
pepper  and  salt,  drugget,  and  subdued  black  dress 
of  the  English  ramblers  in  Switzerland,  is  ever 
encountered  here.  The  wanderers  in  that  **  hemp- 
en, homespun  country,^  I  mean  as  far  as  fashions 
are  concerned,  are  usually  birds  of  passage  on  the 
wing  for  another  land,  and  who,  having  Italy  in 
perspective,  do  not  unpack  ;  but  preserving  their 
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Paris  modes  inviolate  for  the  coteries  of  Rome  or 
Naples,  equip  themselves  sturdily  for  mountain 
work,  and  think  of  nothing  more,  when  the  first 
dinner  bell-rings,  than  ablutions,  smooth  hair,  and 
a  little  fresh  frilling.  But  here  people  come 
prepared  for  something  of  society,  though  on  a 
limited  scale ;  and  as  the  Pyrenees  are  the  aiin  and 
end  of  their  journey,  and  lead  to  nothing,  the 
imperials  are  unpacked,  and  their  elegant,  though 
in  general  very  simple  contents  (for  in  France  the 
dress  is  always  in  keeping  with  the  place)  spread 
abroad,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  reckoned  on 
running  out  in  the  dear  little  apron. 

Besides,  the  visitors  here  are  almost  entirely 
French,  who,  like  some  abigail  of  romance  that  I 
have  read  of, — ^it  may  be  the  renowned  Mrs. 
Honour  herself,  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  it,— 
never  travel  without  their  sweet  clothes ;  while  in 
Switzerland  they  are  principally  English,  hard* 
working  labourers,  some  with  the  love  of  nature  in 
their  hearts  and  the  deep  feeling  of  its  most  mar- 
vellous beauty;  others  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  is,  in  its  way,  enthusiasm;  all  fearless  of 
chances,  and  prepared  for  rough  marches  in  the 
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fitful  weather  incident  to  a  Swiss  climate.  Here 
we  have  fair-weather  skies  and  fashions, — ^fashions 
calculated  on  the  reputation  of  the  skies,  and  skies 
meriting  all  the  fine  things  that  can  be  said  of 
them.  It  is  true,  that  the  example  of  a  single 
summer  cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  a  criterion  of 
climate,  any  more  than  a  pretty  face  as  a  voucher 
for  the  charms  of  its  neighbour;  both  may  be  fal- 
lible tests,  and  yet  we  are  apt  to  put  our  faith  in 
such  credentials.  I  remember  once  remarking  the 
l>eauty  of  a  girl  who  kept  a  stall  cloae  to  the  gate 
of  a  town,  and  happened  to  be  the  first  person  that 
we  saw  on  entering  it.  ^^  She  is  nothing,  (said  a 
person  to  whom  I  pointed  her  out,)  you  will  see 
hundreds  here  that  are  handsomer.'^  I  thought 
myself  among  the  houries,  but  never  saw  another 
pretty  face  while  I  remained  in  their  paradise. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  a  case  in  point,  and  that  the 
present  delicious  weather,  instead  of  being  like  my 
girl  at  the  gate,  a  false  sample,  may  be  the  usual 
bcttled  fine  of  the  Pyreneean  mountains,  (for  the 
plains  have  another  climate  and  a  more  ardent 
one) ;  if  so,  it  is  perfect :  sun,  air,  and  sky,  even 
in  their  kindest  moments,  cannot  do  better. 
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As  we  loitered  along  this  evening,  returning 
dowly  from  our  twilight  ramble,  our  troubadours 
of  the  inn  were  making  eloquent  music  for  the 
good  pleasure  of  a  listening  maiden,  who  looked 
down  upon  them  from  her  balcony.  It  was  a 
charming  air — the  one  they  played,  with  a  sweet 
touch  of  sorrow  in  it,  and  beautifully  did  they 
bring  it  out  from  their  stringed  instruments,  with 
skill  enough  to  give  e£Pect  to  feeling,  and  feeling 
sufficient  to  keep  skill,  at  least  its  mechanism,  out 
of  mind.  If  they  had  been  hidden  in  a  wood, 
and  I  the  only  living  listener,  I  might  have  fancied 
their  music  the  symphonies  of  angels,  growing  into 
sweeter  strength  as  the  entire  silence  of  night  fell 
upon  them.  But  the  robust  mistress  of  the  band, 
her  long-haired  child,  (of  canister  memory,)  and 
two  male  companions,  literally  and  physically  street 
fiddlers,  with  the  unshorn  Hebrew  look  which 
especially  belongs  to  that  fraternity,  were  full  in 
view, — so  no  room  for  illusions. 

These  performers  are  from  the  old  minstrel 
land,  and  to  their  violins  Cauteretz  owes  all  its 
music :  I  have  never  heard  other  sound  either  of 
voice  or  instrument.  The  old  painters  loved  to 
place  a  violin  in  the  hands  of  their  angels,  and 
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though  the  engine  may  be  of  quaint  form,  and 
unfitted  by  familiar  associations  to  figure  in  a 
celestial  choir,  whose  organ  of  praise  should  be  (it 
would  seem)  the  ready  one  of  seraphic  song,  yet, 
as  it  was  in  the  taste  of  the  age  to  express  the 
worship  of  angels  by  the  intervention  of  human 
ingenuity,  a  better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made  than  of  this  instrument;  for  there  is  none 
through  whose  sound — fluent  and  voice-like-^the 
song  of  praise,  or  the  deep  ravishment  of  absorbed 
and  tremulous  adoration,  could  have  found  a  freer, 
purer,  or  more  congenial  medium,  except  it  were 
in  the  glorious  burst,  the  upswelling  hallelujah,  or 
the  prolonged  vibrations  of  the  organ. 

I  greatly  love  the  violin,  that  is  in  skilful  hands, 
and  have  often,  as  the  cunning  bow  stole  upwards, 
drawing  out  a  fine  continuous  tone  till  it  reached 
the  highest  clef  of  sound,  fancied  that  its  silvery 
wailing  might  be  like  the  voice  of  a  fallen,  but 
contrite  spirit.  If  it  were  necessary  to  justify  my 
taste  in  instruments,  which  it  is  not,  so  many  are 
of  the  same  fancy,  I  might  be  tempted  to  say 
pithy  and  convincing  things  to  those  who  oonfound 
the  fiddle  with  the  violin ;  or  to  those  who,  having 
only  heard  the  scrape  of  the  former,  or  danced  to 
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it,  know  little  of  what  the  violin  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducingy  or  of  the  high  discourse  which  the  instru- 
ment  of  home  fun  or  ball-room  gaiety  can  hold 
with  our  thoughts,  feelings,  passions,  when  skil- 
fully awakened.  The  violin  player  and  the  fiddler 
profess  the  same  art,  and  exercise  it  with  the  same 
(mechanical)  implements ;  so  do  Wordsworth  and 
the  illustrious  rhymer  who  turns  out  limping 
couplets,  and  ^^  serves  the  quality^  with  elegies  or 
epithalamiums,  and  the  rustic  lover  with  doggrel, 
at  all  prices,  from  **  whatever  your  honour 
pleases,^  down  to  the  humbler  pennyworth. 

The  eldest  sons  of  the  earth,  as  some  one  calls 
the  great  mountains,  become  the  expressive  appel- 
lations which  distinguish  them  here, — as  La  Mala- 
detta,  (the  accursed  mountain);  the  Poey  Mourou, 
(black  peak) ;  Mont  Perdu,  ( lost  mountain)  ; 
Traou  Malet,*  (mauvais  trou) ;  Campana  del  Val, 
(bell  of  the  valley,  and  the  same  that  will  toll 
on  the  day  of  judgment),  &c.  The  lakes  and 
torrents,  too,  have  had  their  romantic  baptisms,— 
as  the  Coumbe  Scure,  (lake  of  the  dark  hill); 
Riou  Mou,  (bad  stream) ;  le  Pas  de  POurs,  (the 
pass  of  the  bear),  and  many  others ;  some  chris- 

*  Tourmalet. 
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tened  in  the  patois  of  the  country,  others  fkmiliar- 
ized  to  the  stranger^s  ear  through  the  less  energetic 
medium  of  the  modern  tongue.  The  poetical 
feeling  to  which  the  streams  and  mountains  of  the 
Pyrenees  owe  their  characteristic  denominations, 
appears  to  be  the  heritage  of  rude  minds.  We 
often  find  fine  or  modem  names  grafted  on  the 
simple  and  expressive  ones  by  which  the  remark- 
able features  of  a  country  are  known  in  the  dialect 
of  the  peasants,  but  they  have  not  their  charm  or 
character.  The  literal  meaning,  too,  of  these  ver- 
nacular names  is  sometimes  so  beautiful!  What 
sweet  ones  are  often  attached  to  old  lands  in 
1 1  eland, — as  Lisnegar,  the  fort  of  sorrow  ;  or 
Benena,  the  music  of  the  glen :  what  a  sin  it 
would  be  to  make  Rose  Hill,  or  Holly  Mount,  of 
them,  or  even  Tivoli,  or  Laurentinum.  I  do  not 
know  what  Cader  Idris  may  mean,  nor  yet  HelveU 
leyn;  but  if  they  be  translateable  it  must,  I  am 
sure,  be  into  something  wild  and  grand;  both 
sound  so  in  their  untranslated  tongue. 

Nothing  so  comfortable  as  a  belief  in  compensa- 
tions. I  have  just  now  been  talking  to  a  woman, 
who  told  me  wonders  of  Toulouse,  where  she  had 
lived  formerly;    Cauterets  was  of  course  a  dull 
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Spot  compared  with  it,  but  then  you  were  not 
tempted  to  put  into  the  lottery :  this  was  the 
equivalent.  The  compensation  sometimes  lies,  like 
truth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  draw  it  up;  sometimes  cela  saute  aux 
yeuat^  as  the  French  say.  I  will  not  name  names, 
but  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  certain  man 
whose  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  the  son,  a 
philosopher  and  scholar,  received  with  dignity  the 
consdations  of  his  friends,  and  thanking  them 
graciously,  added,  *^  C^e^^t  un  grand  malheur, 
une  grande  perte;  mais,  enfin,  mon  pere  ^toit 
octogone.'^*  This  may  be  called  an  eight-sided 
compensation. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  are,  like  all 
other  dwdlers  in  remote  places,  addicted  to  super- 
stidon,  and  believers  (they  say)  in  all  those  old 
credences  at  which  the  more  instructed  laugh. 
Wise  men,  I  know,  consider  superstition  as  a  stupid 
thing,  at  once  the  root  and  flower  of  ignorance ; 
but  I,  who  am  not  wise,  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  garment  to  the  poor,  a  sort  of 
Providence  that  hangs  berries  on  the  dry  bushes 
that  tangle  in  their  path,    covering  their  briery 

•  1.  (f.  Octo^^iaire. 
p3 
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scantiness  with  a  little  show  of  colouring.  Besides, 
it  is  a  belief,  and  that  is  in  itself  a  blessing ;  those 
who  acknowledge  supernatural  agency,  will  also 
acknowledge  a  directing  power. 

Black  superstition  I  should,  however,  bar  out ; 
though  I  well  know  the  delight, — vague,  fearful, 
dark,  but  still  delight, — which  this  excitement 
produces ;  and  how  the  dullest  mind  answers  to 
the  touch,  as  the  sleepy  horse  does  to  the  stroke  of 
the  whip ;  at  once  finding  unknown  or  forgotten 
energies,  and  revelling  in  their  exercise.  But 
shutting  the  door  against  these  sable  gentlemen,  I 
would  leave  the  key-hole  open  for  the  fairies, 
(greatly  respected  here,)  and  for  other  superstitions 
of  a  pious  and  gentle  nature,  which  I  often  think 
are  the  grains  of  salt  that  give  pungency  to  a 
brown-bread  existence.  Some,  too,  are  so  beau- 
tiful !  all  those  that  belong  to  the  Virgin  have 
such  a  blush  of  freshness  on  them,  something  so 
household  and  congenial  to  the  innocent  heart, 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  rob  the  glens  and  moun- 
tains of  the  shrines  which  perpetuate  so  sweet  a 
worship.  The  voices  which  are  heard  prajdng 
in  the  desert,  the  angels  that  in  the  guise  of 
benighted  wanderers  knock  at  the  herdsman^s  hut, 
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and,  if  they  find  him  of  good  faith,  bestow  their 
blessing  on  him ;  the  holy  well  in  the  wilderness, 
the  shrine  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  are  dreams 
that  I  would  leave  with  the  devout  souls  who  find 
comfort  in  them ;  neither  would  I  disturb  their 
£sdth  in  the  rude  effigies  of  that  sacred  symbol, 
which  all  Christian  eyes  behold  with  reverence. 

But  on  superstition  that  takes  its  colouring 
from  the  spreading  circle  of  monastic  gloom,  whose 
base  is  terror,  and  object  mental  degradation  or 
enthralment,  I  would  have  no  mercy.  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  tender  and  consoling 
superstitions  of  the  mountains,  with  the  legends 
of  the  shepherd^s  hut,  or  the  evening  visions  of  the 
desert,  except  the  demand  which  it  makes  on  the 
necessary  stock  of  credulity. 

My  view  of  the  subject  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
philosophical  one.  I  should  probably  make  a  bad 
reformer ;  for,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  light 
of  truth  breaking  in  upon  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry,  to  see  religion  entering  into  the  heart 
instead  of  merely  exciting  the  fancy,  based  on 
the  pure  and  beautiful  foundation  of  the  gospel 
instead  of  on  the  inventions  of  man,  and  looking 
up  to  heaven  with  humble  confidence  instead  of 
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making  over  its  dearest  interests  to  foreign  agency ; 
yet  for  the  gentle  superstitions  already  spoken  of, 
I  feel  a  tenderness  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself. 
I  would  disarm  the  nursery  faith  of  its  terrors, 
but  keep  its  poetry,  its  cheering  dreams,  and  con- 
soling presages  ;  I  would  keep,  too,  its  fairy  tales, 
for  I  doat  on  them;  and  for  their  dear  and 
honoured  sakes  who  are  therein  shrined,  would 
reform  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  not  a  scythe ;  and 
when  condemned  for  mal-adminisiration,  go  out  of 
the  world  crying  ^*  Long  live  Poucet  and  liis  seven 
brothers !  long  live  the  desert  fairy,  the  yellow 
dwarf,  and  the  renowned  Ricquet  k  la  Houpe  r 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IZCUR8I0N  TO  THE  CHATEAU  DBSPOURRINS — THE  MA* 
son's  bye  and  the  poet's — THE  MOUNTAIN  AIIN8TREL 
-— CLOTILDB — THE  PARADISE  UP  ST.  8AYIK — THE  AB- 
BET  CHURCH — QUBBN  MARGARET'S  VISIT — MONKS  ANU 
MAIDS  OF  HONOUR — MONASTIC  IDLENESS — THE  SAINT 
— FLIE9  AND  FLOWERS  —  THE  HOLY  MAN  —  RETURN 
TO  CAOTBRETZ — WANTS— BEAUTY — A  WATERING- PLACB 
CONSCIENCE. 

The  sweet  sun  and  soft  shadows  of  yesterday, 
tempted  us  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Savin,  in  the  bright  valley  of  Argelez.  There 
is  but  one  carriage-road  from  Cauteretz,  the  same 
gorge  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  beau- 
tiful it  looked  to-day,  especially  where  the  hills 
recede,  as  if  to  let  the  eye  fall  at  once  on  the  clear 
and  rapid  river,  the  sunlit  valley  beyond,  the 
peaked  mountains,  and  the  village  of  Pierrefitte 
looking  white  and  cool  in  the  midst  of  its  dark 
trees  and  green  savannahs.  It  is  a  sparkling  pic- 
ture full  of  living  freshness,  and  succeeds  to  the 
more  scowling  scenery  of  the  gorge  as  Lady ""s 
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smile  does  to  the  lour  of  her  eye-brows,  all  the 
more  effective  for  the  contrast.- 

Having  passed  Pierrefitte,  we  left  the  carriage 
and  the  high  road,  and  while  the  more  effective 
members  of  the  family  party  took  to  their  feet, 
I  inserted  myself  in  a  chair,  and  humbly  imitating 
the  rajah's  wives,  set  off  with  my  bearers.  We 
dispensed  with  elephants  and  Lalla  Rookh  cur- 
tains, but  not  altogether  with  pretensions ;  for  the 
men,  sensible  perhaps  that  matters  looked  some- 
what rickety,  swelled  out  about  a  new  chair  to  be 
set  up  next  season,  in  all  the  elegance  of  which 
hoops  and  tarpaulin  are  susceptible  In  the  mean 
time,  on  we  went  (steadying  the  rickets  as  well  as 
we  could)  along  shaded  paths  and  fresh  meadows, 
till  we  arrived  at  a  dismantled  house  of  an  agree> 
able  elevation,  raised  on  a  charming  terrace,  but 
with  scarcely  a  whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows; 
hay,  straw,  boards,  all  put  in  requisition,  and 
clubbing  their  capabilities  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
In  short,  a  genuine  Castle  Rackrent,  with  an  old 
Thady  and  a  young  one,  two  half-starved  cats  and 
a  turbulent  mastiff,  who  would  have  eaten  us  all 
up,  I  believe,  but  for  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
who  bullied  him  into  tranquillity. 
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This  is  the  Ch&teau  Despourrins,  (or  Miramont, 
as  it  is  also  called,)  and  a  charming  thing  it  might 
be  made,  if  its  proprietor  were  able  or  willing  (for 
either  will  or  power  seems  wanting)  to  rescue  it 
fiom  the  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  it  seems 
fiist  falling.  The  terrace,  or  rather  the  view  from 
it,  is  delightful ;  and  no  one  being  at  home  but  the 
Thadys  and  the  cats,  we  begged  leave  to  dine  upon 
it)  with  the  beautiful  valley  of  Argelez  unrolled 
before  us,  the  road  within  buzzing  distance,  the 
mountains  farther  off;  beneath,  a  hamlet  with  its 
church  and  rustic  belfry;  and,  sheltering  us  at  one 
side,  a  round  green  hill,  with  a  fine  sweep  of  wood 
from  top  to  bottom,  close  and  fresh  as  if  cherished 
for  some  sacred  purpose.  On  a  low  mountain, 
which  detaches  itself  from  a  more  elevated  range 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Chateau  de  Beaucan,  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
Rohan  Rocheforts,  which  strangers  usually  visit* 
According  to  my  chairmen,  (whose  beat  does  not 
lie  that  way,)  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  an 
old  wall.  Perhaps  in  this  old  wall  La  Martine, 
bad  he  turned  his  steps  that  way,  might  have 
found  an  eleg}',  or  Stranger  a  thought  with  a 
profound  moral  in  it ;  but  my  chairmen  tried  it  by 
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the  rules  of  masonry,  and  having  no  mental  eyes, 
never  once  saw  the  high  device  of  the  Rohans  over 
the  crumbling  portal,  which  more  gifted  one* 
would  have  discovered  under  a  century^s  growth  of 
ivy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  gifts,  but  I  read  it  even 
from  my  distance,  that  proud  motto, 

"  Roi  ne  peut.  Prince  tie  veut,  Rohan  je  suis.'* 
It  broke  on  the  air  like  the  neighing  of  a  war- 
horse,  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Before  we  quitted  Despourrins,  I  had  thoroughly 
repaired  the  house,  (and  by  the  same  process 
which  had  helped  me  to  read  the  motto,)  thrown 
out  balconies,  filled  them  with  flowers,  placed 
marble  vases  full  of  southern  plants  on  the  terrace 
parapet,  trained  the  beautiful  Spanish  honeysuckle 
over  the  walls,  and  made  the  dwelling  worthy  of 
the  scene  it  overlooks.  I  think,  too,  that  I  dis- 
placed here  and  there  a  corn-field  to  make  way 
for  a  green  slope,  and  turned  out  some  herds  of 
cattle  to  graze  upon  the  meadows. 

The  owner  of  this  neglected  capability,  is  the 
SOD,  or  grandson,  of  the  poet  Despourrins^  the 
minstrel  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  ballads  are  sung 
in  every  mountain-hut  when  the  long  nights  of 
winter  come,  and  the  log  burns  on  the  hearth,  and. 
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the  gossips  of  the  hamlet  roast  chestnuts  in  the 
ashes,  and  spin  out  flax  and  stories  while  the 
candle  lasts.  He  himself  used  (as  the  younger 
Thady  informed  us)  to  sing  his  romances  in  the 
woods  at  night ;  but  the  present  man  is  no  poet, 
and  the  nightingales  are  again  in  full  possession. 

These  romances  are,  it  is  said,  full  of  feeling, 
tenderness,  and  beauty ;  they  are  in  the  patois  of 
the  country,— «  language  prolific  in  expressions  of 
sorrow,  anger,  love,  joy,  and  all  that  poetry  bor- 
rows of  emotion.  It  is  probably  the  same  gasoon 
of  which  Montaigne  (speaking  of  the  mountain 
patois)  calls  *^  un  gascon  singuli^rement  beau,  sec, 
bref,  signifiant:"  and  again,  '<nerveux,  puissant, 
et  pertinent ;'"  but  easily  subduing  the  brief  energy 
and  male  beauty  for  which  he  seems  most  to 
admire  it,  to  the  expression  of  the  tenderest  shades 
of  sentiment.  I  know  nothing  of  it  but  its  sound, 
which  comes  to  my  ear  as  something  like  the  de» 
licious  (and  much  more  intelligible)  old  French  of 
that  sweet  Clotilde  de  Surville,*  fondest  of  wives 

*  Margruerite  El^nore  Clotilde  de  Vallon  Chalys,  bom 
1405,  and  married  at  fifteen  to  the  Chevalier  Beranger  de 
Surville.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  Ferdinand 
de  Vallon  and  the  beautiful  Pulch^rie  de  Fay  CoUan,  his 
Mrife.    This  crfaarming^  poetess  was  herself  the  type  of  the 
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and  most  tender  of  poetesses,  and  this  is  spell 
enough  for  me.  I  know  that  critics,  who  love  to 
destroy  illusions,  give  a  more  modem  date  to  the 
domestic  and  loving  records  which  bear  her  name ; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  onyx  on  the  finger  of  the 
Zoilus,  were  it  rarer  even  than  the  turquoise  (rich 
gift  of  the  maiden  Leah  to  her  Hebrew  btichelor) 
which  the  "  most  sweet  Jew''  and  graceless  child 
stole  from  her  father,*  deprive  myself  of  the  plea- 
sant belief  that  they  are  hers.  To  whom  else  could 
they  belong  but  to  the  innocent  and  fond  wife, 
who,  sitting  by  the  cradle  of  her  new-born  child 
in  her  absent  husband's  castle,  sends  sweet  speech 
and  passionate  notices  to  the  liege  lord  and  love  of 
her  young  heart,  the  idol  of  her  beautiful  fancy  ? 
Who,  but  the  tender  mother,  could  have  imagined 
those  almost  infantine,  yet  exquisitely  maternal 
yeraeleta  d  mon  Premier  NS,  beginning 

"  O  cher  eofaatelet,  vray  pourtraict  de  ton  pere  I 
Dors  8ur  le  seyn  que  ta  bouche  a  press^ ! 
Dors  petitot,  cloz,  amy,  sur  le  seyo  de  ta  mere, 
Tiens  doulx  oeillet  par  le  somme  oppress^  I" 


vraie  chatelaine,  the  high-minded  woman  and  fcuthful  wife 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  her  birth-place  was  a  ch&teau  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ardeches  in  the  Bas  ViFarais,  and  It  is 
said,  that  she  never  quitted  her  native  province. 
•  Vide  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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No  one,  I  am  sure ; — and  so  will  all  say  who  have 
read  the  poesies  of  this  charming  trouveresse. 

Between  Despourrins  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Savin 
is  the  chapel  of  La  Piet^  lifted  up  on  the  palm  of 
a  hill,  and  with  a  view,  that  makes  water-colours 
of  the  poef  8  terrace.  O  it  is  lovely  !  I  could  look 
at  it  till  I  had  dreamt  my  heart  into  its  beauty, 
and  forgotten  that  I  was  there  myself  looking  at 
it.  The  habitual  sky  of  pale  silver  blue  above; 
below,  the  valley  of  peacefulness  and  beauty, — the 
scooped  hills  with  hamlets  half-buried  in  their 
woods,  invisible  but  for  their  glistening  roofs  of 
purple  slate  and  white  chimneys ;  and  the  moun- 
tains with  the  velvet  brown,  the  heathy  purple 
brown,  shading  their  broad  pastures.  How  many 
stray  blessings  lie  in  our  path,  when  a  lovely  day 
sends  us  out  among  such  scenes  as  these, — ^how 
many  thoughts  written  in  sunbeams, — ^how  much 
present  gladness,  or  quiet  reflection,  deep  and  still, 
yet  finding  its  way  heavenwards,  and  loosening  the 
cares  of  the  heart  as  it  does  so  ! 

But  the  crown-imperial,  in  the  way  of  views,  is 
from  the  abbey  itself,  or  rather,  from  the  garden 
attached  to  it.  How  beautiful  it  is!  and  in  the 
best  style  of  Italian  colouring,  like  one  of  those 
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rich  old  pictures  that  nourish  the  fancy  while  they 
delight  the  eye.  The  coteaux  of  Argelez  are, 
perhaps,  more  beautiful  seen  from  the  Pietk ;  but 
the  look  along  the  valley  into  the  mountains  is 
here  almost  matchless:  all  the  magic  of  aereal 
tinting  and  warmth  of  vegetation  which  belong  to 
southern  countries  brighten  on  it,  and  give  it  a 
character  distinctly  different  from  the  more  sub- 
lime, but  less  warmly  developed  scenery  of  Swit- 
zerland. I  left  my  chair  behind  me  in  the  village, 
and  my  companions  tied  their  mules  to  the  convent 
door;  and  then  we  passed  on  to  the  terrace,  and 
looked  down  from  its  embowered  seat  upon  the  tre- 
lised  vines,  whose  tender  and  gracefully  indented 
leaves  form  a  carpet  of  living  verdure  beneath 
the  eye,  and  on  the  revel  land  of  loveliness  that  lay 
before  us ;  the  white  chapel  of  the  Pietk  standing 
out  on  its  beautiful  hill,  with  the  woods  below,  and 
the  blue  heaven  above  it ;  the  warm  vapour  coloui^ 
ing  the  mountains  with  unimaginable  hues,  and  the 
mountains  themselves  lengthening  off  into  shadow, 
as  if  they  would  bury  their  radiance  in  repose. 

And  here  again  I  could  have  sat  hour  after  hour 
delightedly,  on  the  garden  wall  in  the  shade  of  the 
old  abbey  church,  looking  above  and  below,  and 
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forward  over  the  open  loveliness  of  the  valley,  into 
the  mysterious  majesty  of  the  mountains.  The 
spot  itself  is  as  dry  as  a  bundle  of  hay,  scarcely  a 
green  leaf  or  the  semblance  of  a  flower,  except  a 
ragged  jasmine  trodden  down  by  the  careless  feet 
kindly  admitted  within  its  enclosure,  and  a  few 
straggling  roses, — sweet  roses !  that  live  and  bloom 
every  where,  and,  as  if  by  the  force  of  their  own 
beautiful  will,  in  spite  of  all  contingencies.  But 
l>etter  than  pinks  and  gillyflowers,  or  even  than 
orange  trees  and  oleanders,  is  the  parapet  on  which 
we  sat  or  leaned,  wishing  to  stay  there  till  night- 
fall, the  landscape  was  so  l^eautiful,  and  the  still- 
ness— the  distant  country  stillness,  so  soothing! 
But  we  had  four  leagues,  with  two  huge  hills  in  the 
midst  of  them,  to  repass :  so  we  drew  a  long  breath 
before  our  good  by  ;  then  turned  back  again  and 
drew  another;  sat  down,  got  up,  and  at  last*— 
off;  but  with  great  and  increasing  reluctance. 
While  dwelling  on  such  a  scene,  an  inefiable  sense 
of  happiness  is  communicated  to  the  mind ;  anxiety 
is  suspended;  restlessness,  bodily  and  mental,  ap- 
peased; the  spii-it  calmed  while  raised;  and  the 
heart  content  with  itself,  as  if  it  reposed  upon  the 
memory  of  a  good  deed. 
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The  word  abbey — a  fine  grey  word,  and  in  itself 
a  chronicle, — had  led  me  into  an  error.  I  had  ex- 
pected ruins  on  a  beautiful  site,  such  a  one  as 
those  monastic  pearl-pickers,  the  Cistercians,  and 
indeed  monks  in  general,  knew  so  well  how  to 
select;  and  here  was  no  disappointment,  for  the 
spot  is  a  rare  one,  and  worthy  of  their  preference; 
but  St.  Savin'^s  abbey*  exists  no  longer,  at  least  in 
its  monachal  form.  An  old  church,  with  a  fine 
exterior  colouring,  a  carved  porch  of  ancient  work- 
manship, and  some  bits  of  sculpture  in  the  walls, 
still  remain.  Within  the  church  are  some  curious 
pictures  portraying  the  life,  and  death,  and  min- 
cles  of  the  saint,  who  is  there  interred  under  a  sort 
of  gilt  baby  house;  and  an  organ — or  the  skdetoo 
of  one — as  old,  I  should  think,  as  the  date  of  the 
canonized  himself,  with  a  row  of  heads  rudely 
carved  at  the  bottom,  that  still  contrive  to  wag 
their  jaws,  and  shut  their  eyes,  vrith  a  fine  marrow- 
bone-and-deaver  rattle,  when  the  instrument  (it 
such  it  may  be  called)  is  touched ;  two  clatter  and 
wag  as  if  they  had  only  been  just  set  going  for  the 
first  time,  but  the  third  grows  rigid  and  refractoiy- 

There  are  no  cloisters  now,  but  the  capitals  of 

*  Originally  founded  by  Chariemagne. 
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some  small  columns,  which  probably  belonged  to 
them,  decorate  the  garden  wall.  The  monks  and 
their  pillars  were  unsettled  together  by  the  free 
burghers  of  the  old  revolution,  who  righted  rights 
after  their  own  gay,  careless,  coupe-gorge  fashion ; 
and  the  blank,  though  still  somewhat  convent- 
looking  house  which  now  represents  the  monastery, 
(or  may  be,  perhaps,  its  very  self  modernised,  for 
we  can  find  no  one  capable  of  informing  us  on  the 
subject,)  offers  few  mind-helping  images-— exteri- 
orly at  least,  and  we  had  no  billet  d'entrie ;  so 
that  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  see  that  busy  night 
when  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  scattered  train 
found  shelter  and  hospitality  within  its  walls. 
The  same  Marguerite 

'*  Qui  des  tendres  amourettes 
Des  moines  et  des  nonettes 
A  fiadt  UD  recueil  malm  ;*' 

but  &  very  good  woman,  too,  notwithstanding  her 
heptameron. 

The  court  had  been  water-drinking  at  Cauteretz, 
(or  Caudres,  as  it  was  then  called,)  till  they  were 
surprised  by  an  October  deluge.  Down  came  the 
run,  filling  the  houses,  destroying  the  roads,  swel- 
ling the  torrents,  which  in  their  turn  carried  away 
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the  bridges,  aud  overflowed  the  country.  Queeiig 
court,  and  all  were  turned  adrift :  some  got  off 
through  the  mountains  to  Arragon,  RoussilluMi, 
and  Navarre;  others,  who  had  escaped  in  the  fiame, 
way,  took  shipping  at  Barcelona  for  Marseillett 
while  the  less  lucky  ones  tried  cross-roads,  and 
losing  their  way,  fell  among  robbers,  or  were 
devoured  by  bears.  But  the  queen  and  her  exclu- 
sives  paddled,  or  swam,  or  waded — for  we  are  not 
told  which, — to  the  abbey  of  St.  Savin ;  where,  in 
the  naive  phrase  of  an  extant  letter  of  Margaret^ 
the  abbot  ^^logeades  dames  et  des  demoiselles  dans 
son  appartement.  II  leur  fournit  de  bons  chevaux 
deLavedan,  de  bonnes  capes  de  B^am,  force  Tiyre^ 
pour  arriver  k  notre  dame  de  Sarrance,'^  &c. 

How  the  fire  blazed  that  night  in  the  arched 
refectory  !  and  how  the  maids  of  honour  gigglcsdt 
and  wrung  the  night-dew  out  of  their  fair  tresses, 
or  their  dark  ones,  and  bewildered  the  poor  monks, 
whose  Ash- Wednesday  visages  must  have  cut  a 
grim  figure  near  the  gay  Shrovetide  faces  of  the 
court  damsels !  Perhaps  there  were  some  of  Father 
Philip's  innocents  among  them,  who  thought  such 
geese  no  bad  birds ;  and  others  within  whoee  bo* 
sons  shadows  of  the  long  goDe4>y  mmf  have  fcMii- 
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orited  iip  with  painful  and  dangerous  fidelity,  by 
tiiie  sudden  apparition  of  such  guests.  Boccaccio  or 
Ghaiooer  would  have  made  a  merry,  or  perhaps  a 
woliil  tafe  out  of  the  adventures  of  that  night,  and 
Qidtdd  it  by  some  quaint  name,-*as  the  Mayde^s 
Lcgeiide,  or  the  Monk^s  Stryfe,  or  Madam  Mar- 
gwet^s  Pilgrimage ;  indeed,  an  imagination  that  is 
neither  Chaucer^s  or  Boccaccio's  might  make  pic- 
tui«  out  of  the  queen's  visit,  coming  like  a  be- 
nighted Esther,  with  her  train  of  dripping  maids 
to  crave  hospitality  of  the  holy  abbot,  knocking 
with  royal  prerogative  at  the  gates,  and  then 
bending  to  receive  his  blessing  before  she  passed 
through  them. 

In  all  positions  idleness  is  the  stagnant  pool  of 
the  mind,  whose  fat  waters  generate  corrupt  v^e- 
tation ;  but  the  idleness  of  a  monastic  life  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  prolific  of  evil,  than  the  idleness 
cf  the  world.  The  last  is  a  free-will  profession, 
adopted  voluntarily  by  minds  suited  to  it,  and 
commonly  taking  a  sociable  or  a  meddling  turn,— ^ 
sure,  usually,  at  the  long  run  to  tire  others,  and 
often  ending  in  the  horrors  of  lassitude ;  but  ex- 
empt from  the  solitary  and — for  its  posiiessor^- 
daogerous  character  which  it  assumes  when  foroad 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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upon  an  ardent,  brooding,  or  passionate  nature. 
Who  can  tell  what  melancholy  mischief  the  chance 
visit  of  the  courtly  company  may  have  worked 
among  the  brothers  of  the  order,  if  any  of  such 
mould  were  cribbed  within  the  abbey  walls  on  that 
memorable  evening  ? 

The  benedictine  monk,  St.  Savin,  had  gone  to 
bum  his  eternal  candle  in  another  world  oenturifis 
before  ^*  la  Marguerite  des  Marguerites^  halted 
within  its  walls.  He  was  a  pattern  of  sanctity^ 
and  professor  of  miracles;  and  carried  a  candle 
always  about  him,  which  was  instantly  lighted  by 
being  placed  in  his  bosom,  and  though  it  appeared 
to  burn  like  other  candles,  never  was  consumed. 

But  though  I  talk  thus  lightly — perhaps  irreve- 
rently, of  the  holy  Savin,  yet  he  was  an  anchoret 
of  the  old  pdte.  Noble  by  birth,  being  the  son  of 
a  count  of  Poitou  in  the  time  when  counts  were 
sovereigns,  Spaniard  by  country,  being  a  native 
of  Barcelona ;  pious  as  the  fathers  of  the  desert, 
he  came  to  his  solitude,  resigning  the  honours  of 
his  race,  subduing  the  ardour  of  his  southern 
blood,  and,  with  the  same  courageous  indifference 
to  all  worldly  indulgences  which  St.  Jerome  car- 
ried with  him  to  his  Syrian  desert,  built  himself  a 
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cabin  in  the  wilderness,  and  died  in  the  odour  of 
nnctity  in  bis  Thebaid. 

Quitting  tbe  church,  every  form  and  variety  of 
gotire  pressed  round  us.  The  air  of  the  village, 
whicb,  such  as  it  is,  boasts  a  Roman  origin,  is 
(owing  perhaps  to  its  arcades  and  a  certain  ruinous 
look)  perfectly  Italian ;  so  are  the  vines,  flinging 
about  their  garlands  from  branch  to  branch  in 
the  sweet  vagabond,  and  I  believe  useless,  Italian 
way ;  for  good  wine,  or  rather  its  parent  fruit, 
needs  a  prop,  though  according  to  Rosalind  no 
bush.  We  did  not  return  by  the  same  path  which 
we  had  followed  in  going  to  St.  Savin,  but  descend- 
ing by  a  more  rapid  one,  looked  down  through  an 
open  wood  on  some  abrupt  slopes,  now  in  their 
after-grass  beauty ;  and  dropping  into  the  road  a 
short  way  below  Pierrefitte,  sat  down  beside  a 
clear  pool,  and  amused  ourselves,  while  we  waited 
for  our  carriage,  with  the  gambols  of  that  pretty 
fly,  the  demoiselle — indeed  of  myriads  of  them,  as 
they  hung  upon  the  broad  green  leaves  that  grew 
about,  or  in  it ;  admiring  their  dark  wings— -thin 
and  shining  like  a  sort  of  old-fashioned  crackling 
gauze,  of  which  I  forget  the  name ;  watching  their 
light  and  elegant  movements ;  blowing  shepherd^s 

a  2 
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clocks ;  and  making  field  nosegays ;  poor  8ports, 
some  may  think,  but  not  I  for  one,  who  love  them 
nearly  as  well  as  when  I  used  to  run  out  in  a  storm 
of  rain,  crossing  slippery  fields,  and  brooks  tcxi 
when  they  came  in  my  way,  to  gather  double  violets 
or  jonquils,  with  an  inverted  geranium-pot  on  my 
head  to  keep  the  rain  off,  being  a  greatly  preferable 
thing  (I  used  to  think)  to  a  bonnet.  Our  posies, 
which  were  beautiful,  soon  withered ;  and  we  were 
obliged,  after  having  nursed  them  up  in  cool 
leaves,  to  throw  them  away.  In  the  fields,  flowers 
grow  wild  and  lavishly,  but  rarely  long  outlive  the 
gathering ;  in  a  garden,  care,  skill,  and  cherishing, 
with  a  good  soil-— even  sometimes  with  a  meagre 
one, — puts  sap  into  their  stalks,  and  gives  strength, 
brightness,  and  permanency  to  their  beauty :  but 
the  hot-house  forces  them  into  a  sickly  maturity, 
which  being  artificially  produced,  loses  at  once  its 
freshness,  and  dies  worthlessly  if  removed  to  a 
natural  atmosphere, — ^in  all  which  there  is  a  moral, 
that  I  leave  to  others  to  find  out. 

As  we  drove  along  homewards,  admiring  the 
black  pines,  and  fine-drawn  peaks  of  a  wild  spot  in 
the  gorge  of  Cauteretz,  we  observed  a  man  bare- 
headed and  with  naked  feet,  kneeling  before  a  rock 
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and  praying  devoutly.    The  figure,  taken  with  the 
scene  and  hour,  was  striking ;  and  perhaps  we  might 
have  grown  poetical  about  it,  if  a  sturdy  urchin, 
jackal  to  the  anchoret,  had  not  jumped  over  the 
fence,  and  setting  up  the  true  canting  whine  of  a 
regular  country  beggar,  enlightened  us  as  to  the 
kngth,   breadth,   and  depth,   of  the  holy   man's 
piety.     This  devout  display  was  of  course  meant 
to  gull  the  simple  folk  who  were  returning  home- 
wards from  the  market  of  Argelez,  one  with  a  pur- 
chase of  goats,  another  with  a  refractory  pig,  or  a 
calf  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  third  with 
an  osier  cage  full  of  chickens,  vnth  a  skittish  girl 
(sometimes  a  pair  of  them)  belonging    to  each 
party,  hanging  loose  amongst  the  more  occupied 
members,  and   seeming  to  think   it   doing  quite 
enough  to  bring  herself  home  in  safety.     After  the 
beautiful  stillness  of  St.  Savin,  our  angle  seemed 
like  Piccadilly,  or  the  Boulevards,  quite  a  town- 
oonfusion  of  sounds  and  press  of  carriages, — ^five 
country  coaches,  and  a  twenty-inside  sort  of  omni- 
bus waggon,  through  all  which  our  double  phaeton 
(hired  for  the  occasion)  steered  its  way  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

Monday.  As  I  looked  at  the  mountains  tCMlay 
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and  thought  of  Spain,  I  fancied  that  1  should  like 
to  peep  again  into  Don  Quixote :  so  sent  for  it  to 
the  library,  but  it  was  not  on  the  list ;  neither  was 
Gil  Bias,  nor  the  Bachelor,  nor  Hurtado  or  Que- 
vedo,  or  any  thing  else  that  treated  of  Spanish  life 
or  manners.  Nothing  was  read  (according  to  the 
shopwoman)  but  ^^  L^Echaffaud,^  and  that  was 
engaged  ten  deep. 

A  very  general  want  in  small  oompany-places* 
is  a  good  and  appropriate  circulating-library.  A 
few  indifferent  novels  usually  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  the  stock,  pulled  up  by  ^*  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,^  or  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin  ;^  perhaps  "  Ou- 
rika,''  or  "Cinq  Mars,"  or  Walter  Scott — ^the 
general  bark  draught  and  purifier  of  all  circulatii^ 
libraries  abroad  as  at  home.  One  is  quite  as  sure 
of  finding  him  spread  out  at  full  length  between 
the  Duchesse  d^Abrantes  and  Zimmerman — the 
usual  alpha  and  omega  of  a  French  country 
catalogue,  as  between  **  Abbey,"  (of  Grasville^) 
and  "  Zofloya,  or  the  Moor, "  our  customary  head 
and  tail  pieces. 

*  I  will  not  say  here  particularly,  for  the  catalogue  ia 
more  solid  than  usual,  only  one  can  never  get  the  books 
named  in  it. 
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After  the  want  of  books, — which  to  me,  who 
love  them  almost  as  dearly  as  Chaucer'^s  Oxford 
scholar  did,  is  no  small  privation,— comes  the 
want  of  a  piano.  There  is  not  even  a  spinet 
to  be  hired  here,  and  those  who  wish  to  exer* 
cise  voice  or  finger,  must  ask  leave  to  do  so 
(when  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  the  room  unoc* 
cupied)  at  the  Cercle;  where  they  are  probably  no 
sooner  seated,  than  two  or  three  anxious  faces', 
peeping  in  at  the  door,  take  care  to  let  them  know 
that  they  are  intruders,  and  that  an  arranged  card 
party,  impatient  of  delay,  find  the 

"  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness," 

far  too  <<  long  drawn  out^  for  their  pleasure,  or 
patience  either. 

Here  are  no  table  d^hdtes,  as  in  Switzerland  and 
Grermany, — at  least  none  of  any  note :  dinners  are 
furnished  by  traiteurs,  (of  whom  there  are  several) 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  of  proportionate  quality. 
From  three  in  the  afternoon  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  young  girls  shoot  by  in  all  directions, 
poising  on  their  heads  the  enormous  basket, 
where  four  and  four,  or  six  and  six,  are  duly 
arranged  with  strict  attention  to  numerical  exact- 
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ness,  and  somewhat  less  to  the  filling  up.  Two 
celebrated  beauties  are  among  the  number  of  these 
breathing  Caryatides;  one  bold  and  lavish,  with 
a  free  bright  eye  and  animated  movement;  the 
other  so  retiring,  that  it  is  difBcult  to  get  even 
a  glimpse  of  her  fine  Greek  profile.  In  the  class 
immediately  above  that  of  the  labouring  peasant* 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  scattered  about  in 
the  south  of  France ;  but  the  downright  country 
women  are  in  general  tanned  and  ill-featured.  I 
have  seen,  however,  some  handsome  exceptions* 
particularly  in  the  Landes,  and  have  been  told 
that  at  Marseilles,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
that  approach  or  border  on  the  Mediterranean, 
fine  heads,  and  shapes  to  match  them,  are  the 
common  growth  of  the  country. 

But  the  soil  of  Cauteretz  grows  coarser  stuff; 
no  handsome  faces  visible,  and  few  even  comely 
ones  among  the  peasant  girls  who  throng  in 
here  on  holidays.  The  men  are  a  finer  race; 
but  all  are  remarkable  for  an  air  of  peculiar 
decency,  and  for  being  much  better  and  more 
comfortably  clad,  than  persons  in  their  class  of  life 
usually  are ;  their  dark  brown  berrets  are  geiie> 
rally  in  good  condition,  and  their  strong  cloth 
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jackets  and  trousers  of  the  same  colour,  sound  and 
tmpatched.  The  women  wear  close  gowns,  also  of 
brown  cloth,  with  scarlet  capulets,  laid  on  at  the 
edge  with  black ;  to  which,  on  dressy  days,  they 
add  large  white  neck-handkerchiefs  ;  and  when 
stiffened  up  in  their  best  gear,  look  precisely  like 
the  figures  on  the  ancient  monuments  set  upright. 
The  close,  grave  robe,  down  to  the  ground,  the 
quaint  capulet  framing  in  the  face  between  two 
straight  lines  that  terminate  abruptly  below  the 
waist,  falling  back  and  disclosing  the  arms  beneath 
mufiled  almost  to  the  fingers^  ends,  are  all  of  the 
true  tomb-stone  character ;  and  if  the  face  be 
spare,  and  the  eyelid  long  and  heavy,  make  the 
exact  chatelaine  of  the  gothic  sepulchre. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  watering-place  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  of  the  purest ;  and  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  a  little — and  I  believe  it  is  but  very 
little— town-corruption  in  the  valley  of  Cauteretz. 
In  one  shape,  however,  it  does  appear,  and  promi- 
nently ;  the  spirit  of  higgling  has  an  existence  and 
consistency  decidedly  indicative  of  the  mineral- 
spring  conscience,  which  always  has  the  short  sea- 
son before  its  eyes,  serving  at  once  as  temptation 
and  excuse.     The  younkers  who  hawk  about  nose^ 
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gays  and  plates  of  wood  strawberries,  are  as 
finished  extortioners  as  the  most  accomplished 
ones  of  the  capital.  A  little  girl  comes  to  me 
every  other  evening,  opens  the  door  without  a 
preliminary  knock,  steals  in  noiselessly,  being  bare- 
footed ;  and  when  my  happy  tribe  are  gone  farther 
off  on  a  ramble  than  my  feet  can  carry  me,  and 
that  I  think  myself  alone,  is  often  standing  at  my 
table,  with  the  scarlet  capulet  thrown  back  from  a 
soft  pretty  face  and  her  basket  extended  towards 
me,  for  a  moment  or  two  before  her  gentle  hem! 
attracts  my  attention.  She  usually  brings  four 
small  nosegays,  each  consisting  of  a  rose  and  a 
few  gay-looking  weeds,  for  which  she  asks  about 
as  much  as  a  Parisian  would  pay  for  a  ball 
bouquet ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  means  to 
impose,  for  instead  of  beginning  with  an  exorbitant 
demand,  and,  when  refused,  dropping  down  to 
another,  which,  though  so  much  lower  than  the 
first  as  to  sound  (by  comparison)  like  a  bargain,  ia 
still  enormous,  she  sticks  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr  to  her  first  price—probably  the  one  fixed 
on  by  her  mother ;  nor  can  any  thing  subdue  her 
quiet  obstinacy,  or  change  the  inveterate  nan^  non^ 
which  is  all  that  she  has  learned  to  express  in 
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regular  French.  Considering  the  quality  of  her 
wares,  and  the  facility  with  which  trefoil,  and  mea- 
dow-sweet, and  buttercups  are  gathered  here,  her 
demand  is  a  dishonest  one;  but  there  is  a  show  of 
integrity  in  her  stubbornness  that  carries  off  the 
extortion.  After  all,  perhaps  a  casuist  in  morals 
would  say,  that  where  a  choice  is  allowed  there 
can  be  no  extortion,  and  condemn  the  word 
altogether. 

A  milliner  at  Paris  once  said  to  a  lady  when  I 
was  present,  ^*  I  do  not  affect  to  sell  bargains,  or 
to  content  myself  with  small  profits,  but  I  never 
change  my  prices :  these,  as  well  as  the  goods,  are 
before  you;  you  have  the  free  liberty  of  option, 
and  a  certainty  that  there  is  no  particular  impo^si- 
tion  intended,  as  tlie  prices  are  never  altered  :  it  is 
for  you  to  buy  or  not,  as  you  please.^  One  could 
not  call  this  tricking,  and  yet  the  intention  was 
certainly  to  get  more  for  the  merchandise  than  in 
strict  probity  ought  to  have  been  asked. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  STORM,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  MIND — LE  SAINT  SUAIRE 
AND  ITS  VIRTUES — EXCURSION  TO  LAC  DE  OAUBE — 
OPENING  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  MAKCADAU — MARVEL- 
LOUS CHAIRMEN — SPANISH  FANCIES— >MT  ROCKING- 
HORSE — A  PAUSE  AT  THE  CERISET — DREAMS  INTER- 
RUPTED— THE  CERISET  —  PONT  d'ESPAGNB — VALLEY 
OF  THE  LAC  DE  GAUBE — CHARACTER  OF  ITS  SCENERY 
— RETURN  AT  EVENING— DANCING  CHILDREN — FINE 
GOLD   AND   HARDER   METAL. 

The  other  day  I  quarrelled  with  a  thunder-storm 
for  its  muffled  tone  and  small  artillery;  but  last 
night  we  had  such  a  wiping  off  of  scores, — such  a 
hurtling  in  the  heavens!  lightning  sheeting  the 
earth  with  its  blue  glare  and  streaming  in  at  the 
unshuttered  windows,  while  the  loud  thunder  came 
booming  from  the  distance  with  a  deep  forward 
roll,  like  a  mighty  vessel  labouring  through  the 
clouds  and  throwing  off  its  tremendous  broadsides; 
and  then  the  last  unearthly  sound, — the  retreat- 
ing one,— dying  with  slow  rebound  along  the  hills 
until  it  was  lost  in  fearful  silence,  quickly  and 
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suddenly  broken  by  a  fresh  uproar,  more  awfully 
near,  or  more  solemnly  distant  than  the  former. 

What  plenitude  of  power  is  in  a  storm !  with 
what  a  voice  it  cries  aloud  in  the  wilderness,  com- 
passing the  earth  in  its  mighty  sweep,  and  mock- 
ing the  strength  and  violence  of  man !  When  the 
stars  that  keep  nightly  watch  in  the  firmament 
seem  extinguished,  and  the  blue  dome  into 
whose  fields  of  light  the  timid  imagination  fears 
not  to  adventure,  feeling  that  nothing  but  joy, 
and  love,  and  praise,  can  dwell  in  such  a  heaven, 
is  transformed  into  a  tossed  and  shapeless  desert, 
the  heart  sinks, — seeing  in  its  lurid  darkness 
images  that  it  had  not  dared  to  think  of,  and 
hearing  in  its  deadly  and  portentous  sounds  the 
same  voice,  that  when  the  condemned  to  everlast- 
ing punishment  inquire  what  hour  of  the  night  it 
is,— as  if  the  passage  of  time  could  allay  their 
torments, — answers,  "  Eternity  !''* 

Such  storms  as  that  of  last  night  are  not  heard, 
even  in  countries  subject  to  their  visitations,  with- 
out some  feeling  of  alarm,  though  familiarity  strips 
danger  of  many  of  its  terrors ;  but  the  unknown 

*  Tills  fine  and  fearful  image  was  presented  by  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  to  the  minds  of  his  Indian  followers. 
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voice,  the  unfathomable  power,  never  entirely 
loses  its  hold  on  the  mind.  Science  may  prove 
that  the  shock  and  the  flash  are  the  efiects  of 
natural  and  explicable  causes ;  but  in  the  volume 
of  the  mind  is  a  page  on  which  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  omnipotent  hand,  that  impels  the 
storm  and  sends  it  reeling  through  the  heavens, 
are  written  in  everlasting  characters,  in  defiance  of 
the  demonstrations  of  chemistry.  **  It  is  the  Lord 
that  commandeth  the  waters,  it  is  the  glorious 
God  that  maketh  the  thunder.^ 

Calm  again  to-day,  and  soft  as  a  Cuyp,  but  not 
sunny,  and  (being  sabbath)  the  Basque  handker- 
chief, flat  and  floating,  the  broad  Arragonian  hat, 
the  berret  of  Bigorre,  the  capulet  and  capuchon^ 
madrass  of  Gascony,  and  Paris  bonnet,  are  all 
afloat,  and  the  bellowing  tempest  quite  forgotten 
in  the  re- assuring  light  of  day.  There  is  no  rub- 
ber-out  like  daylight;  wild  dreams,  wild  fears^ 
dark  thoughts  and  evil  ones,— dou1>t8,  presages,  all 
are  effaced  by  the  application  of  a  sunbeam,  and 
not,  like  the  traces  of  a  heavy  pencil,  doubtfully, 
but  fedrly  obliterated,  and  the  blank  surface  re- 
stored to  its  original  whiteness. 

Among  the  many  groupes  scattered  about,  is 
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one  composed  of  an  old  blind  man,  his  wife,  and  a 
Kttle  boy,  who  have  been  chaundng  litanies  from 
door  to  door  since  seven  in  the  morning.     I  have 
jast  made  a  penny  purchase  of  one  of  their  books 
of  marvels,  a  rare  morsel,  in  which  a  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  Saint  StMire  (the  holy  winding- 
sheet)  is  earnestly  inculcated  as  the  special  means 
of  salvation ;  and  a  hundred  days^  indulgence  pro- 
mised by  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  whose  word  is  not 
a  whit  the  less  valid  for  his  being  dead  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  all  such  as  carry  about 
with  them  the  precious  pennyworth.     Seven  Pater 
Nosters  and   seven  Ave  Marias,   repeated  seven 
times  in  honour  of  the  holy  grave-cloth,  procure 
for  the  suppliant  the  power  of  delivering,  at  each 
separate  repetition,  five  souls  out  of  purgatory,  to 
be  chosen  "  4  volonte^  among  such  of  his  or  her 
deceased  friends*  as  may  be  supposed  entitled  to 
a   place  in    the  region  of  expiatory  punishment. 
Three  orisons  follow,    simply  and  rather  grace- 
fully composed;  these  it  appears  were  found  in 
the  holy  sepulchre  itself,  and  the  assurance  of  their 
sacred  origin  is  given  like  a  naked  truth,  without 
any  superfluous  allegation,  nothing  to  weaken  the 

*  **  Cinq  ames  de  ses  amis.'' 
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force  of  internal  evidence.  The  royal  town  of 
Besan^on  glorifies  in  this  precious  relic :  twi<» 
every  year  it  is  exhibited  to  the  faithful,  when 
those  who  are  possessed  with  demons  find  (if  they 
be  also  believers)  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
their  turbulent  inmates. 

The  canticles  which  follow,  are  all  recitals  of 
miracles  performed  by  the  power  of  the  Saini 
Stiaire;  and  legend -loving  children  will  find 
amongst  them  the  story  of  their  old  friend  the 
Christian  soldier,  attacked  near  to  the  city  of  Bel* 
grade  by  four  Pagan  robbers;  who,  perceiving  that 
he  still  lived,  and  even  appeared  unhurt,  though 
pierced  through  and  through  like  a  cullender^ 
became,  as  well  they  might,  converted  on  the  spot, 
and  remained  ever  after  firm  believers  in  the 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  blessed  winding-sheet,  a 
shred  of  which  the  invulnerable  soldier  always 
carried  about  with  him.  The  sale  of  this  little 
book  is  immense:  every  capulet,  without  exception^ 
lays  down  her  penny ;  even  the  brown  berr^tt 
(especially  the  old  ones)  are  active  purchasers;  and 
open  mouths,  gaping  like  the  beaks  of  hungty 
birds,  stretch  and  stiffen  under  the  galvanic  influ* 
ence  of  astonishment 
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To  this  emotion  of  wonder  succeeds  (generally 
speaking)  the  sentiment  of  perfect  conviction, — 
and  here  lies  the  danger.     If  the  peasant  believes 
that,  by  merely  possessing  this  little  book,  and 
gabbling  over  a  certain  number  of  prayers  in  a 
certain  given  time,  he  can  gain  a  hundred  day^s 
indulgence    for  individual   sin,    and    a    sort    of 
omnipotence    over    the    hereafter    of   his   friends 
into  the  bargain,  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
and    the   benefit   of  redemption    becomes    super- 
fluous, and  a  gcxxl  life  a  work  of  supererogation. 
There  is  no  bridle  upon  sin,  for  even  if  you  should 
die  in  the  midst  of  it,  your  surviving  friends  can 
at  any  time  buy  you  out  of  your  diflSculties ;  it  is 
but  a  penny  and  ten  minutes^  mumbling,  and  you 
are  cleared  for  paradise.     A  comfortable  sop  for 
folks  of  an  easy  swallow ;    but  for    those    whose 
mental   subjection  is  still  incomplete,  and  who^e 
reason  rejects  such  childish  fatuity,  the  very  know- 
ledge of  such  a  faith  is  a  push  towards  scepticism. 
Many  a  man  has  fallen  into  unbelief,  because  he 
could  not  command  credulity;  I  mean  many  an 
uninstructed  one,  for   the  action   of  enlightened 
reason   reinstates  belief,  should  it  have  tottered, 
by  the  effort  with  which  it  combats  ignorance.  ^ 
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we  felt  ourselves  beckoned  to  tin 
a  way  too  sweet  and  winning  to 
lake  is  the  regular  lion  of  the  ve 
and  I  believe  the  show  lake  of  th 
are  deficient  in  that  fine  relief  to 
Our  cavalcade  consiRted  of  four  < 
chairmen,  each  chair  being  provi 
bearers.  The  males  of  our  part; 
booed  up^  went  on  horseback  as 
but  it  was  only  a  snatch  of  luxur) 
became  impracticable  even  for  ou: 
A  little  beyond  the  baths  of  the 
to  the  Pont  d'Espagne*  turns  to 
mountains,  drawing  nearer  to  eac 
the  valley  into  a  gorge,  which  ope 
a  fine  clustering  of  peaks.  Twc 
down  from  the  right  and  left,   1 
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which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Cauteretz.  For 
acme  time  the  road  winds  round  and  round  the 
mountain  sides,  overhanging  the  torrent  or  des- 
cending to  its  roar ;  then  climbing  up  again  into 
die  region  of  silence,  seems  to  fly,  not  only  from 
the  noise  of  man,  but  from  the  stir  of  nature.  As 
fi&r  as  the  last  baths,  and  for  some  way  farther,  the 
road  is  tolerably  good;  but  soon  after  they  are 
passed,  it  continues  fading  away  from  road  to 
track,  till  its  line  is  almost  effaced  amidst  the  rocky 
fragments  that  are  strewed  about  every  where.* 

How  the  chairmen  manage  to  make  their  way, 
Providence,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  them 
the  step  and  instinct  of  the  izard,  best  knows. 
Like  that  animal,  they  can  balance  themselves  on 
the  point  of  a  precipice ;  spring  from  one  loose  stone 
to  another,  which  appears  to  preserve  its  equili- 
brium only  by  the  transient  pressure  of  the  foot ; 
run  up  perfectly  smooth,  and  all  but  perpendicular 
rocks,  and  down  again  with  such  rapidity,  that 
to  sit  steadily  in  the  chair  requires  the  aplomb  of 
a  Dutch   burgomaster;   pick   their   way  through 

*  The  road  is  now  greatly  improved,  and  accessible  for 
hortes  as  far  as  the  Pont  d'Espa^i^e,  even  to  the  lake,  for 
the  very  bold.    (1836). 
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granite  fragments  with  the  sagacity  of  an  Andalu- 
sian  mule;  poise  their  slight  machine  and  its  lading 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  hoist  it  in  the  air 
over  rocks, — and  all  this  without  jerk  or  stumble. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  agreeable  or  less  fa- 
tiguing than  the  movement ;  and  the  wonderful  ac- 
tivity and  steadiness  with  which  one  is  borne  along* 
gives  immediate  confidence  even  to  the  most  timid. 

Fine  combinations  of  rock,  fantastic  in  form  but 
always  grand  ;  fore-ground  of  pines  rich  and  dark, 
with  an  underwood  of  glistening  beech.  Ascended 
through  groves  of  pine,  noble  ones,  to  the  cascade 
of  the  Ceriset :  its  first  rush  is  bright  and  feathery, 
and  its  arrowy  flight  through  a  chasm  in  the  ver- 
tical rocks  whips  up  the  fancy,  and  runs  away  with 
it  just  as  Don  Gayferos  did  with  the  fair  and  faith- 
ful Melisandra ;  which  comparison  may  appear  far 
fetched  to  those  who  have  not  the  kingdom  of 
Ari'agon  at  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  but 
to  those  who  have,  comes  as  naturally  as  good  day. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  done  nothing  since  I 
came  here  but  run  over,  mentally,  all  the  snatches 
of  Spanish  story,  all  the  recollections  of  Spaniah 
story-tellers,  with  which  a  memory  indifferently 
furnished,  and  more  hearsay  than  reading,  have  sup- 
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plied  me.  If  I  have  not  talked,  it  is  not  because 
I  have  not  thought  of  them,  but  rather  that  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  reining  in  my  fancy  ;  and  instead 
of  unwisely  essaying  a  prance  from  Ruy  Diez  to 
the  *  Great  Captain,*^  or  a  jerk  from  Lopez  to 
Yriarte,  contenting  myself  with  a  quiet  see-saw  on 
my  rocking-horse  (which  after  all  is  but  a  wooden 
one)  without  thinking,  like  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  that  it  is  flying  through  the  air ;  while 
others,  whose  eyes  are  not  bandaged,  can  see  that  it 
merely  tilts  up  and  down  on  the  the  same  narrow 
stripe  of  earth ;  but  as  to  flying, — "  not  a  jot, 
not  a  jot.** 

It  is  the  Ceriset  that  flies  along  all  the  time,  not 
me ;  and  with  that  faithless  constancy,  still  vanish- 
ing yet  present,  which  in  brooks  and  floods  is  only 
a  moral  lesson,  though  in  a  human  being  we  might 
call  it  deceit,  and  talk  of  false  surfaces  and  under 
currents.  There  is  something  of  exceeding  loneli- 
Less  in  the  noise  of  a  waterfall ;  it  does  not  startle 
like  the  cry  of  the  wild  bird  in  the  wilderness ;  it 
is  not  angry  or  prophetic  like  its  accusing  or 
mournful  scream  ;  some,  even,  might  call  its  burst 
gay,  (I  speak  of  waterfalls,  not  cataracts) ;  but  to 
me  there  is  in  its  sullen  music  a  constant  grieving 
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sound,  which,  according  with  its  solitary  course, 
makes  hannony  with  the  forests  and  the  rocks,  and 
with  the  heart  too.  I  love  these  voices  of  the 
desert, — the  bird,  the  flood,  the  wind  in  the  holes  of 
the  rocks,  and  seldom  hear  them  without  feeling 
my  mind  carried  back  to  scriptural  images  in  their 
grand  and  desolate  beauty,  or  their  grave  and  con- 
tinuous sweetness. 

At  this  moment  an  iris,  the  most  visionary  ob- 
ject which  nature  oflers  to  the  sight,  throws  its 
vague  splendour  over  the  Ceriset ;  and  from  the 
spot  on  which  I  sit  inditing— -not  good  matter,  but 
first  impressions,  the  freshest  always  if  not  the 
truest, — not  a  movement  of  life  is  visible,  not  a 
sound  heard  but  the  rush  of  the  waters,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  insect  people  hard  at  work  in  the 
grass,  the  most  summerish  of  all  summer  noises. 
All  but  myself  have  run  down  the  hill  to  look  at 
the  first  boil-over  of  the  torrent ;  and  I  have 
taken  a  patch  of  dry  moss  for  my  seat,  and  have 
just  discovered  that  when  we  feel  most,  we  do  not 
think,  and  that  I  have  been  sitting  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  with  my  eyes  in  the  forest,  plunged  over 
head  and  ears  in  one  of  those  delicious  reveries 
that  has  not  the  fraction  of  a  thought  in  it. 
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I  had  just  got  so  far,  and  shaking  myself  out 
of  my  reverie,  was  still  sitting  on  my  bank,  fan- 
cying that  such  scenes   as  I  then   looked    upon 
might,  with  the  help  of  a  little  Juan  Fernandez 
vicgetation,  have  surrounded  the  cabin  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  thinking  of  the  foot-print  in  the  sand, 
that  fine  and  fearful  incident  to  which  genius  has 
giyen  a  solitary  power,  more  awful  in  its  singleness 
than  the  war-whoop  of  an  army  of  cannibals,  when 
up  came  a  party  of  grumbling  Toulousains,  who 
80OD  set  me  on  my  feet  again,  and  drove  me  out 
of  my  Indian  solitude.     Being  alone  when  they 
came  down  upon  me,  I  felt  awkward,  and  moved 
off  to  a  little  distance,  but  could  not  put  myself 
out  of  hearing  of  the  stentorian  voice  of  a  specu- 
lating moralist,  who   contrived  to  make  his  ela^ 
borate   praises  of  nature^s  works,  and   of  their 
beautiful  uses,  end — I  forget  how — ^in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  fresh  trout  d^licieusement  aavouree^  which 
appeared  to  await  the  party  at  the  Lac  de  Gaube. 
The  graceful  Ceriset  put  out  all  other  falls  till 
we  came  to  the  Font  d^Espagne,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  valley,  though  many  sparkle  through 
the  dark  pines  in  the  interval, — as  the  Cascade  des 
Bousses,  le  Fas  de  TOurs,  &c ;  one  of  which  (I 
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think  it  is  the  Bousses)  is  very  sweetly  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  low  and  rocky  amphitheatie 
covered  with  pines.  Granite  without  its  accompft- 
nying  de.>olation,  patches  of  bright  and  flowery 
turf,  soft  beech  trees,  and  an  abundant  carpetii^ 
of  rhododendron  ;  innumerable  rills  fresh  and  clear» 
that,  bursting  from  the  crevices  in  the  rocks^ 
fall  in  soft  showers  on  the  turf;  while  the  Grsfi^ 
in  its  quiet  moments,  ripples  round  little  green 
patches,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  blown  off 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  dropped  into  the 
current  with  their  roots  downwards. 

The  cascades  in  this  valley  are  not  cataracts^-— 
a  huge  word,  which  belongs  to  Niagara  and  others 
of  those  great  river-falls,  where  the  flood  imawa 
footing  and  tumbles  down  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  bulk  from  hill  to  valley.  But  the  fall  of  the 
Pont  d^Espagne  is  bright  and  lonely, — splendidi 
perhaps,  after  the  first  melting  of  the  snows;  but 
at  present  the  upper  part  wants  water,  and  tlie 
precipitous  stream  seems  (at  its  first  leap)  to  cling 
too  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  over  which  it 
descends.  It  is  a  sylvan  fall,  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  slipped  over  the  rocks  on  its  way  from  a  forest 
pilgrimage;  full  of  picture,  and  happy  m  its  sweel 
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aoDompamineDts  of  shade  and  solitude,  and  in  a 
sort  of  undressed  wildness  not  too  strongly  marked 
far  its  power  and  character,  which  an  austere  and 
Ofgrbearing  nature  would  Iiave  effaced,  but  enough 
Isr  beauty  and  dignity.  Its  great  charm  is  a 
ontain  presence  of  solitude,  which  almost  tempts 
one  to  faney  it  a  discovery ;  its  fault,  perhaps,  the 
bthig  seen  too  much  in  bits, — ^full,  rushing, 
iparkling  bits ;  but  one  does  not  know  where  to 
look  for  the  whole. 

Higher  up  than  the  Pont  d^Espagne  the  pine  is 
master.  We  ascended  through  a  noiseless  forest 
amidst  fine  still  trees,  some  erect  and  stately, 
others  prostrate  as  the  storm  had  left  them,  or  sus- 
pended like  rude  bridges  across  the  pathway,  or 
opening  to  make  room  for  a  patch  of  sunny  turf, 
oorered  with  innumerable  flowers.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  hung  over  with  a  white,  fleecy  moss, 
probably  the  growth  of  many  winters,  that  falls 
from  the  points  of  the  branches  in  long  flakes 
Descending  to  the  lake,  it  becomes  wild  and  dreamy 
as  a  Highland  superstition.     The  Vignemale,*  fur- 

*  The  Vigoemale  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  French 
Pyrenees ;  the  Maladetta — the  loftiest  of  the  whole  chain— 
bdag^,  at  well  as  the  Mont  Perdu»  on  the  Spanish  side. 
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rowed  with  glaciers,  closes  the  gorge ;  and  though 
still  at  a  considerable  distance,  appears  to  rise 
from  the  very  borders  of  the  Lac  de  Gaube,— 
itself  a  mountain  lake  of  wild  and  melancholy 
aspect;  still,  and  pure,  and  blue,  as  if  it  never 
had  been  rippled  by  net  or  oar,  or  stirred  by  wind. 
A  fisherman^s  hut,  on  a  gentle  swell  of  green  land* 
and  a  fairy  lawn  at  the  southern  end  with  a  few 
trees  upon  it,  alone  break  the  precipitous  lines  that 
descend  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  waters.  In  some  places  there  is 
no  room  even  for  a  foot-path,  nor  sign  of  life  any 
where  but  on  the  spot  before  the  hut.  No  oar 
glimmers  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  no  bird  flies 
over  it,  no  summer  leaf  rustles  on  its  bare  shore; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  cold  glaciers,  and  the 
bleak  mountains,  and  the  poverty  of  vegetation,  it 
is  a  gentle,  rather  than  a  savage  scene:  the  in- 
fluence of  a  southern  climate  is  sensibly  felt ;  it  is 
visible  in  the  colouring  of  the  air,  in  the  lights  that 
fall  upon  the  water.  In  Switserland,  this  little 
lake  would  be  called  a  pool,  or  perhaps  passed 
over  entirely ;  but  here,  where  lakes  have  been 
almost  forgotten,  it  has  slid  into  celebrity. 

A  flat  boat,  something  between  a  canoe  and  a 
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box,  is  drawn  up  into  a  creek,  and  an  old  man  sitK 
mending  his  nets  beside  it.  The  figure  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  scene ;  but  two  saucy-looking  women 
who  stand  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  inviting  us  to 
taste  the  trout  of  the  lake,  which  they  are  said  to 
dress  in  perfection  and  to  charge  for  exorbitantly, 
spoil  it  a  little, — but  only  a  little ;  for  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  them,  and  have  found  out  a  green 
hillock  of  our  own,  where  we  sit  musingly,  or 
in  pleasant  company  with  each  other'^s  thoughts, 
looking  into  the  deep  waters,  and  up  to  the  dark- 
ening mountains,  and  listening  to  the  little  bursts 
or  heaves  of  sound  that  are  not  song,  or  speech,  or 
step;  but  which,  in  the  deepest  solitude  of  the  forest 
or  the  glen,  break  in  upon  the  general  silence  of 
nature. 

As  we  returned  homewards  through  the  pine 
woods,  we  stopped  to  look  back  upon  the  quiet 
lake :  it  was  in  shadow,  and  evening  had  already 
dropped  upon  its  mountains;  while  a  valley  opening 
from  the  west  crossed  them,  with  a  line  of  light 
that  had  a  whole  day  of  sunshine  in  it.  The  con- 
trast was  exquisite,  so  were  the  lights  and  shadows 
that  fell  upon  the  pines ;  the  ground  was  covered 
with    wild  pinks  and  other  flowers,  and   the  air 
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There  is  M)iiiethin^  inex])res^ 
>tillnes.s  of  a   wood  at    the  close 
pine  tree,   which   has  no  light 
as  the  breeze  passes  over  it,  and 
darkness  doubles  that  of  evenir 
visionary  in  its  gloom  that  work 
fancy.     The  air,  the  light,  the 
over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  sec 
secret  and  mystical  influence:  it 
ing  wind,  it  descends  from  the  i 
last  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 

From  the  baths,  where  the  i 
and  leaves  the  silent  valley  to 
fisherman^s  hut  on  the  banks  of 
not  a  single  habitation ;  not  evi 
a  shepherd  could  find  shelter, 
sence  of  the  indications  of  life  il 
owes  the  character  of  absolut 
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which  had  never  heard  the  mariner^s  song,  or  been 
visited  by  the  sail  of  the  stranger. 

There  was  a  time,  before  my  thoughts,  my  feel- 
ings, my  entu^  being  was  shared  with  others, 
when  to  have  passed  the  evening  hours  alone  in 
this  wild  valley  would  have  been  to  me  entire 
delight.  In  my  youth  I  loved  few  things  so  dearly 
as  a  solitary  walk  in  a  still  grove,  or  along  a  moon- 
lit avenue  ;  how  my  thoughts  moved  forward  with 
my  steps,  how  my  steps  tarried  with  my  thoughts ; 
how  they  flew  along  with  the  clouds,  or  reposed 
in  the  still  moonshine!  The  sky  awakened,  the 
trees  sheltered  them ;  the  flowers  that  covered  the 
earth,  the  brooks  that  moistened  it,  the  bird  that 
sang  on  the  briar,  caused  a  gentle  excitement,  a 
tofit  stirring  in  the  fancy, — ^pure  as  virtue,  beneficent 
as  repose.  It  is  all  present  to  me  at  this  moment, 
and  the  tender  and  deep  feeling  with  which  I  then 
enjoyed  such  things  is  present  with  them. 

It  is  three  hours^  walk,  or  rather  trot,  according 
to  the  chairmen^s  step,  fn)m  Cauteretz  to  the  lake; 
and  two  hours  and  a  half  to  return.  Our  caval- 
cade entered  the  village  gaily,  and  found  a  circle 
£Drmed  round  two  dancing  children,  one  of  whom 
had  prodigious  vigour,  and  the  other  more  beauty 
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than  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day, — quite  a  dream 
of  a  creature,  so  delicately  put  together,  all  of  fine 
gold,  and  with  a  soft,  easy,  half  shy,  half  confident 
grace,  and  a  look  of  birth,  which — if  not  rubbed 
out  by  vulgar  contact  before  she  grows  up  to  girl- 
hood, will  provoke  many  a  fanciful  conjecture. 
Poor  thing!  it  was  sad  to  see  so  pretty  and  so 
helpless  a  being  in  training  for  such  a  trade ;  but 
childhood  is  not  prescient,  and  she  had  a  happy 
careless  air,  as  if  her  dancing-dog  life  was  one  of 
joy  and  indulgence.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  heaf 
that  the  man  who  fiddled  for  these  children  was 
their  father,  and  to  see  that  a  decent-looking  woman 
made  one  of  the  troop,  and  caressed  the  living 
flower  as  if  she  really  was  her  mother,— <iot  her 
kidnapper.  The  elder,  too,  came  in  for  her  full 
share  of  encouragement,  and,  her  professional  talent 
being  evidently  the  most  promising,  had  consider- 
ably more  spangles  on  her  petticoat  than  the 
bbauty ;  who,  while  her  sister  cut  fours  with  sur- 
prising agility,  tottered  on  her  little  feet,  made 
false  steps,  and  looked  so  graceful,  and  so  exces- 
sively happy  while  she  did  so,  that  one  could  not 
help  fancying,  that  with  more  talent  she  would 
have  had  less  charm. 
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POLITICS  AT  CAUTKRETZ — PATRIOTS,  RSAL  AND  IMA- 
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As  every  niche  has  its  political  affair,  every  glass 
of  water  its  tempest,*  Cauteretz,  not  to  be  behind 
hand  with  other  places,  would  provoke  fate  a 
little ;  and  so  at  the  last  ball  a  few  white  lilies  were 
stuck  round  the  sconces,  and  two  or  three  cava- 
liers wore  the  same  insignia  in  their  button-holes. 
When  lo  !  pounce  came  the  mayor,  chief  grocer  of 
the  district,  and  with  <one  fell  swoop^  mowed  them 
all  down  like  Macduff"^s  chickens.  Then  it  was 
bruited  that  the  opposition  party  was  to  make 
manifest  at  the  old  Cercle^  and  that  we  were  likely 

*  Frederick  the  Great  used  to  say,  that  when  he  heard 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Republic  of  Genevay  he  al^vays 
thought  of  a  tempest  in  a  gJass  of  water. 


wlu)  consider  th  cm  selves  as  going  ale 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  mov€ 
times ;  and  who  look  upon  an  old  dy 
same  light  as  an  old  glove,  curious  as 
if  a  great  hand  has  worn  it,  but  ot 
thing  that  has  outlived  its  uses,  and  mj 
aside.     While  the  new  one,  be  it  of 
even  bear-skin  with  the  rough  side  ou 
shaped  like  a  child'^s  frost-glove,  cur 
mitten,  or  any  thing,  in  short,  except  tfa 
four-finger  and  thumb  cut,  is  aluaya 
a  good  fit  and  a  beautiful  bit  of  stitc 
it  chance  (as  sometimes  happens)  to 
trying  on. 

But  what  may  have  been  brewin 
now  be  known,  for  the  sudden  appaii 
pr^et  dressed  in  official  frowns  and , 
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Mnd  doing  Jove  between  the  two  proprietors  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  Cercles^  who  both  looked  as 
if  caught  in  some  petty  larceny ;  and  thus  ended 
the  show  of  opinion  and  its  diversities,  meditated 
by  the  adverse  parties  of  Cauteretz. 

The  present  French  seem  decidedly  averse  to 
political  repose;  ])eace  seems  to  them  like  servitude, 
or  at  best  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness.  They 
resemble  the  invalid  whose  irritable  nerves  forbid 
all  stationary  comfort,  who  cries  '<  turn  me  on  my 
right  side,^  and  is  no  sooner  obeyed  than  he  moans 
to  be  turned  again  upon  the  left,  on  which  he  lies 
but  for  a  moment  when  he  desires  to  be  placed  in 
an  upright  position.  Besides,  they  begin  already 
to  discover,  or  imagine,  that  they  have  been  playing 
at  a  round  game,  in  which  the  stakes  are  general, 
but  the  pool  belongs  only  to  one.  There  are 
several  Carlists  here,  and  a  few  gentlemen  patriots, 
not  many:  gentlemen  sometimes  prefer  waiting 
till  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  has  taken  its 
station  ;  or  drop  it,  when  the  greasy  rogues  who 
call  themselves  the  people  start  up  to  act  upon 
their  principles.  Inherent  aristocrats  are  likely, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  education  and 
early  impressions,  to  make  unsteady  patriots,  (tak- 
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ing  the  word  in  its  popular  sense,)  though  believ- 
ing themselves,  and  often  being,  very  sincere  ones. 
The  bold  and  sublime  sound  of  the  word  liberty, 
the  present  excitement,  the  always  hoped  for  and 
sometimes  immediate  fame,  the  '*  loud  applause 
and  aves  vehement^  of  the  people,  enthral  ardent 
natures,— I  do  not  speak  of  glorious  ones, — and 
flatter  such  as  have  been  pampered,  perhaps 
goaded,  into  irritability,  and  who  believing  them- 
selves reformers,  are  only  malcontents.  The  patriot 
aristocrat  of  such  mould  and  shaping,  is  staunch 
to  the  general  outline ;  but  the  details  offend  his 
nice  susceptibilities,  his  patrician  blood  rises  up 
against  the  too  close  freedoui  of  the  vulgar  tribune, 

• 

and  the  shabby  strong-minded  varlets  who  would 
go  halves  with  him,  soil  his  imagination  by  their 
contact.  The  most  arrogant  practical  aristocrsts 
are  often  theoretical  liberals:  query, — are  they 
likely  to  be  sincere  ones  ?  Charles  the  Tenth  used 
to  say,  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  Europe 
who  had  never  changed  their  political  opinions, — 
himself  and  Lafayette. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  *'  Let  man  be  free,  let  all  be 
equal  sharers  in  the  open  patrimony  of  freedom  ;^ 
but  when  plebeian  Jack  or  Dick  starts  up  at  the 
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call,  and  rubs  his  greasy  skirts  against  the  delicate 
doublet  of  the  privileged,  then  liberalism  stiffens 
into  arrogance,  and  all  the  indigenous  feelings 
which  the  vanity  of  political  chieftainship,  or  the 
purer  sense  of  political  right,  has  subdued  for  the 
time  being,  work  upwards,  and  re-appear  upon  the 
surface.  Of  the  glorious  nature,  of  what  it  feels, 
dares,  would  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  that, — ^be  it 
throne  or  people,  which  it  holds  sacred,  I  say 
nothing,  feeling  that  the  sentiment  of  reverence 
lies  too  deep  for  words. 

This  morning,  as  I  returned  from  the  springs, 
my  chairmen  overtook  some  persons  who  were  con- 
versing gravely ;  and  as  we  kept  side  by  side  for 
some  time,  I  heard,  without  intending  it,  all  that 
passed  between  them.  The  principal  orator  was 
an  odd-looking  man,  decently  but  rather  singularly 
dressed ;  he  spoke  apparently  with  reference  to  a 
p^ion  of  earth  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  said  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
None  knew  (he  added)  the  riches  of  the  Pyrenees  ;* 
there  were  streams  issuing  from  their  bosom  that 
ran  gold,  and  mines  hidden  within  them  of  inex- 

*  Murca  quotes  Strabo  as  an  authority  for  the  existence 
of  gold  mines  in  the  mountains  of  Labour,  and  the  Basse 
Navarre. 
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haustible  wealth :  to  say  nothing  of  the  treasures 
which  the  Moors  had  buried  in  their  entrails,  and 
which  we  daily  trod  upon  without  being  aware  of 
their  neighbourhood. 

He  was  listened  to  with  great  attention, —  I 
thought  credulity ;  and  his  reasoning,  yet  enthu- 
siastic manner,  seemed  favourable  to  quackery, 
could  there  have  been  any  inducement  to  its  exer- 
cise in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  I  have  seen  him 
pass  since,  but  cannot  make  out  who  he  is ;  per- 
haps a  charlatan,  perhaps  a  visionary,  yet  not 
singular  in  his  opinion  (here  at  least),  though 
strikingly  so  in  his  manner  of  expressing  it.  The 
belief  in  hidden  treasure  is  (I  am  told)  as  general 
at  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada  itself. 

The  same  belief  prevails  in  Ireland  among  the 
people^  and  many  an  idler  forsakes  her  wheel  to 
^^  scratch  for  the  gould,^ — to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
half  mad,  half  cunning  woman,  whom  I  once  met 
with  in  an  Irish  hut ;  and  who  gravely  assured  me 
that  she  was  sometimes  out  with  the  good  people, 
as  she  called  the  fairies,  for  days  together,  and 
knew  of  certain  means  by  which  the  treasures  of 
the  Catholics  could  be  discovered.    '^  But  the  dork 
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man  is  there  (she  said),  sitting  upon  a  stone  close 
by;  and  if  the  moon  shines  upon  your  pickaxe,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !  for  the  first  stroke 
of  it  will  be  for  your  own  grave.*" 

To  this  she  added,  that  it  was  to  her  intimacy 
with  the  dead  that  she  owed  her  knowledge  of 
thdr  secrets,  and  very  liberally  offered  to  instruct 
me  in  a  mode  of  throwing  the  head  suddenly  back ; 
by  which  movement,  accompanied  by  certain  mys- 
terious words,  ghosts  might  be  raised  at  any  time« 
She  had  spent  the  night  (and  she  said  it  boastingly) 
in  the  company  of  the  dead ;  upon  which  the  family 
of  the  cabin  turned  up  their  eyes  with  a  sorrowful 
believing  look,  at  once  expressive  of  compassion 
and  awe.  One  of  them,  a  beautiful  Spanish -look- 
ing girl,  whose  eyes  shone  as  if  there  were  lights 
bdiind  them,  told  me  afterwards,  that  those  who 
had  the  mark  upon  them  for  ghost-seeing,  were 
bad  people  who  had  not  come  round  to  the  church, 
and  were  tormented ;  their  sufferings  (she  said) 
were  terrible;  and  added,  that  the  woman  had 
staid  all  night  with  them,  for  they  dared  not  refuse 
her  a  shelter;  and  that  she  and  her  people  had 
made  a  noise  like  the  howling  of  the  last  day.^ 

•  Verbatim. 
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I  do  not  know  what  people  go  after  here  in  the 
shooting  way, — nothing  I  believe  that  they  ever 
come  up  with,  for  I  have  not  seen  even  a  brockette 
since  we  arrived  here;*  but  a  vast  deal  of  business 
is  done  among  the  echoes.     When  I  hear  a  shot  in 
the  distance,  I  often  think  of  England,  and  of  the 
cheerful  images  connected  with  its  autumn  scenery. 
A  woman^s  life  in  a  sporting  establishment  is  not 
perhaps,  at  all  times,  a  pleasant  one ;  yet  I  know 
few  women  who  have  not  loved  the  associations, 
and  felt  interested  in  the  hazards  of  the  anxious 
and  exciting  chase;  who  do  not  remember  with  a 
sort   of  affection  the  early  call  at  break  of  day, 
when  the  shrill  sudden  whistle,  the  preparatory 
chirp,  the  stir  of  leaves,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
call  of  the  huntsman,  the  answer  of  the  hounds—- 
deep-mouthed  and  musical,  and  all   the  mingled 
sounds  from  bush,   brake,  field,  and  farm-yard, 
salute  the  light  with  their  many-tongued  **  good- 
morrow  ;'^  and  while  the  bees  are  bustling  in  the 
honey-beds,   and    the   mavis    and    laverock     still 
hymning   their    pretty  matins,   are  all   suddenly 
effaced  by  that  true  chorus  of  hilarity — the  cry  of 

♦  The  season  for  bear  and  izard  hunting,  is  the  early 
spring  or  autumn. 


^* 
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the  houndp.  A  cry  so  full  of  health,  cheerfulness, 
qport  impatient  to  begin,  and  gay  defiance,  that  no 
other  combination  of  sounds,  however  skilfully  ar- 
ranged, can  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind. 

All  out-of-doors  enjoyment,  every  thing  that 
brings  us  nearer  to  nature,  has  charm  in  it.  I  can 
thoroughly  comprehend  how  the  chase  might  be* 
oome  a  passion,  if  it  were  not  for  its  cruelty, — all 
MeikodUmy  a  Di  Vernon  of  nineteen  once  said  to 
me,  and  wondered  how  a  reasonable  woman  could 
talk  such  stuff.  But,  stuff  or  not,  the  thought  of 
the  poor  hunted  animal  is  always  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  my  sporting  propensities. 

We  have  little  music  here;  the  peasants  do  not 
sing  as  they  work  in  the  fields,  nor  the  women  as 
.  they  sit  before  their  doors  at  evening:  there  are 
DO  horns  in  the  forest,  or  wild  voices  in  the  glens, 
at  least  that  I  have  heard.  Even  if  the  pipe  of 
the  shepherd  be  silent,  one  expects  the  music  of 
song :  song  accords  so  naturally  witli  the  feelings, 
pleasures,  and  occupations  of  a  country  life,  that 
the  ear  longs  for  it,  and  is  disappointed  at  its 
absence.  Did  ever  pastoral  poet  fill  the  mind  with 
such  a  sweet  succession  of  country  images  as  are 
awakened  by  the  ranix  des  vacke^^  when  it  comes 
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in  the  stillness  of  a  summcr^s  evening,  floating 
downwards  from  the  hills,  and  filling  the  valleys 
below  with  its  wild  melody?  I  miss  it  here ;  I  miw 
the  sad  and  simple  music  of  the  Irish  glenfs,  and 
Highland  valleys;  I  miss  the  Alp-horn  with  its 
day-break  sound  and. mountain  associations,  and 
listen — with  regret  that  it  should  have  hitherto 
been  in  vain — for  the  sweet  airs  of  the  mountain 
Pyrenees,  of  which  I  had  such  charming  anticipa- 
tions. They  are  sung  (we  are  told)  at  the  winter 
fire-side  gatherings:  but  I  do  not  hear  them  at  the 
cabin  door  or  in  the  open  field,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
No  one  honours  the  art  of  painting  more  than 
I  do.  Few  feel  more  intensely  the  outdrawing 
effect  of  its  power  on  the  mind,  the  memory,  and 
the  imagination,  its  sway  over  time  and  space,  and 
the  magic  skill  with  which  it  reproduces,  in  seem- 
ingly unchecked  dimensions,  all  that  nature  has 
made  of  sublime,  or  fair,  or  wonderful ;  embalm- 
ing, by  other  and  more  precious  means  than  the 
swathes  and  spices  of  Egypt,  the  body — ^with  the 
mind  in  it— of  all  that  genius  and  virtue  have  made 
great,  or  beauty  lovely ;  imaging  for  each  a  chft* 
racter  of  scenery,  a  period  of  time,  a  sphere  of 
action  in  harmonious  consonance  with  the  leading 
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olijyectf  and  endowing  the  whole  with  the  rich  ami 
adequate  expression  which  almost  becomes  move- 
ment as  art  pours  life  into  it.  Yet,  even  with  the 
great  dd>t  of  individual  enjoyment  which  I  owe  to 
painting  on  my  memory,  I  still  feel  that  music 
addresses  itsdf  more  directly,  not  only  to  the 
emotions  of  the  heart,  but  also  to  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

Many,  I  know,  think  otherwise,  and  some  have 
talked  of  music  as  fuelling  crime;  others  will  have 
it  that  the  love  of  music  is  often  found  in  vicious 
natures,  citing  Nero,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
Foulques,  the  terrible  bishop  of  Toulouse— him- 
self a  troubadour  (and  from  choice)  in  early  life, 
as  esuimples.  Shakspeare,  that  great  master  of 
the  secrets  of  man'*s  nature,  was  of  a  different 
opinion;  so  have  been  other  pure  and  exalted 
Sfttrits,  and  many  pious  ones,  who  have  found  com- 
fort in  it.  Music  may  sometimes  enervate,  but 
bow  often  does  it  elevate,  inspire,  console,  and 
soothe  the  turbulent  passions  into  calm  ?  saddening 
sometimes,  but  rather  with  tender  than  with  bitter 
sorrow ;  leading  often  to  acts  of  heroism  or  piety, 
never,  I  believe,  to  base  or  cruel  ones.  Sad  music 
enters  into  the  soul,   bringing  thought  with  it; 
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bright  music  fuses  thought  into  fancy,  without 
destroying  its  power.  A  true  lover  of  music  feels 
its  absence  as  a  loss  of  nourishment  to  the  deep 
and  fine-toned  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  missing 
the  voice  in  which  man  emulates  the  seraph,  or  the 
combination  of  sounds  so  subtly  blended  that 
the  effect  seems  pure  and  unelaborate  singleneu, 
thanks  even  the  wren  for  its  chirp ;  but  if  it  be 
the  lark  that  sings,  gives  out  his  soul  to  be  lifted 
skyward  on  its  melody. 

Painting  embodies  thought,  but  however  sub- 
limely, still  by  known  images  :  music  awakens  it, 
but  leaves  it  to  incarnate  its  own  fancies.  The 
altar-piece  is  Raffaelle^s ;  the  majesty  of  holiness, 
the  sanctity  of  innocence,  the  entireness  of  sacrifice 
is  in  it ;  gloriously  designated,  but  by  familiar 
symbols.  The  Miserere  is  Allegri^s;  the  soul 
drinks  in  its  till  then  unknown  harmonies,  and 
for  the  moment  believing  them  celestial,  detaches 
itself  from  bondage,  and  soaring  upwards,  loses  its 
identity  in  the  fellowship  of  angels. 

In  one  point,  however,  painting  has  an  im* 
mense  superiority.  Music  has  no  means  of  per- 
petuating material  images ;  of  setting  before  us  in 
actual  and  almost  living  freshness  the  distant  land- 
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scape,  the  unknown  sea,  the  trackless  desert;  of 
bringing  us  into  familiar  contact  with  the  illus- 
trious or  imaginary  dead ;  and  more,  of  giving 
back,  at  least,  the  effigies  of  those  whom  the  grave 
has  closed  upon.  Sweet  and  precious  privilege ! 
worth  to  the  fond  and  sorrowful  heart  all  the  rest 
put  together.  Another  gigantic  advantage ;  Raf- 
fiielle  embodied  his  own  conceptions,  but  Handel  is 
dependent  on  the  executive  powers  of  others,  and 
liable  to  be  disfigured  by  them. 

It  so  happens  that,  while  I  write,  the  sound  of 
instruments  comes  from  a  distance,  with  the  slow 
approach  of  a  procession.  Yesterday  a  public 
dinner  took  place  here,  in  commemoration  of  the 
great  days  of  July;  and  now  the  chairmen,  who 
have  been  banqueting  in  the  Pare  at  the  expense 
of  the  patriots,  are  dancing  along  the  street,  pre- 
ceded by  the  national  colours,  to  the  tuneless  music 
of  a  whistling  fife  and  squeaking  fiddle.  The 
fifer  holds  another  instrument  (somewhat  lyre- 
shaped)  within  the  afiectionate  embrace  of  his  left 
arm ;  while,  with  the  same  hand,  he  applies  the 
gaUmbet  to  his  lips,  striking  all  the  time  upon  the 
six-stringed*  machine  with  a  small  stick  which  he 
*  Or  four,  I  am  not  sure  which. 
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holds  in  the  right,  and  which  produces  a  weak 
imperfect  sound,  inaudible  at  a  small  distance. 
This  instrument  is  the  ancient  tambourin  of  Beam, 
(the  tambour  de  Basque,  which  we  call  tambourine, 
is  not  in  use  here,)  and  to  its  faint  music  the 
chairmen  dance  along  in  most  monotonous  mea- 
sure ;  first  following  each  other  one  by  one,  like  a 
regular  file  of  ducks,  then  turning  round  with  a 
kind  of  deliberate  whisk,  and  when  solidly  arranged, 
each  couple  face  to  face,  cutting — what  they  pro- 
bably call  ca})ers,  with  a  weight  of  limb  and  a 
gravity  of  deportment  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  sad  sameness  of  their  music ;  while  a  few  dis- 
engaged balladinSf  scattered  about  at  intervals, 
rattle  small  flags  over  the  heads  of  their  more 
agile  comrades. 

This  dance  is  the  ancient  baUade  of  Bigorre, 
and,  as  a  national  one,  the  least  interesting  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  spirited  pantomime  of  the  Rous- 
sillionais,  the  expressive  bolero,  swimming  waltz, 
and  clattering  mazourka,  all  speak ;  so  do  many 
others, — the  tarantella  in  Greek  poetry,  historical 
as  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  the  Highland  reel  in 
a  pleasant  mountain  measure,  fresh  and  heathy, 
and  even  the  Irish  jig,  though  less  graceful  and 
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diwnatic  than  the  dances  of  the  south,  and  less 
buoyant  than  the  merry  ones  of  Scotland,  has  its 
own  distinctive  character;  a  quality  in  which  the 
ballade  is  peculiarly  deficient.  But  they  are  not 
without  Irish  qualities  here,  though  they  may  not 
be  dancing  ones;  the  Bigorrais,  like  the  Irish 
peasant,  '*  se  soult  moult  tristement  ;^  yet  I  should 
not  say  **  se  soult,^  for  he  doe^  not  get  drunk,  he 
only  indulges  to  mournful  mea«>ure.  Singing  (as 
I  have  already  remarked)  is  rarely  heard;  but 
when  it  does  interrupt  talk,  it  is  the  true  chrO' 
naune  which  the  genuine  Irish  howl  over  their 
dead,  or  their  beer-cups. 

Perhaps  the  dance,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
lightly,  may  be  of  Greek  or  Phoenician  origin ;  a 
Bacchic  vestige,  or  a  Phrygian  mystery,  full  of 
classical  affinities  to  an  antiquarian,  but  Hebrew  to 
a  modern  of  my  calibre.  At  all  events,  it  helps  to 
amuse  the  humbler  classes  of  water-drinkers,  who 
being  separated  from  their  habitual  occupations, 
and  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  stroll  about  and 
knit  stockings,  run  out  from  all  quarters  if  but  a 
dog  barks.  I  never  saw  a  much  idler  population, 
all — not  flying, — ^but  sauntering  away  from  them- 
selves, and  trying  to  lose  the  sense  of  their  own 


And  vet  idliMicss,  tlio  acknowle 
mischief,  does  not   seem    to   be   fc 
any  of  her  brood.     Even  temptati 
rogues ;  and  the  open  door,  freelj 
the  ambulating  traders  who  ply  i 
Toulouse  grisette  to  the  capuletc 
with  her  distaff  in  her  apron-striog 
bundle  of  worsteds  for  sale,  leads 
It   would  be  vain  to  expect  tha 
simplicity  of  pastoral  life,  with  its 
of  wants  and  wishes,  should  be  fc 
frequented  watering-place,  that  r 
within  its  bosom  its  full  complenn 
and  chaff  which  float  upon  the  su 
But  if  the  peasant  of  Bigorre  be  n 
and  ungrasping  (I  mean  the  peasa 
bourhood  of  the  baths)  as  before 
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(things  of  such  common  occurrence  in  rural  com- 
munities,) or  even  of  the  slightest  affray,  since  we 
have  been  in  the  country. 

The  peasants  of  the  valley  of  Cauteretz  are  a 
quiet  people,  without  any  show  whatever  of  gaiety, 
habitual  or  occasional,  that  I  have  seen.  Spanish 
rather  than  French  in  the  staidness  of  their  deport- 
ment, but  French  in  their  love  of  talking, — such  of 
them  at  least  as  are  brought  together  here,  and 
grow  sociable.  Remarkably  less  vivacious  than 
their  countrymen  in  general,  (who  it  must  how- 
ever be  said,  though  light  of  speech,  are  far  more 
serious  than  we  give  them  credit  for  being,)  still 
talk  is  balm  to  them — ^here  as  elsewhere ;  and  the 
constant  stream  of  tongues,  uninterrupted  by  other 
noises,  runs  on  without  ceasing  while  there  is  a 
streak  of  light  in  tlie  heavens. 

It  is  almost  night  now,  and  a  poor  pelican  of  the 
wilderness,  who  has  been  flapping  his  soiled  wings 
for  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  retires  to  make  room 
for  an  illuminated  balloon,  which  at  this  moment  is 
detached  from  the  ground  amidst  the  shouts  and 
raptures  of  a  crowd,  who  express  their  delight  with 
southern  enthusiasm,  forgetting  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  their  habitual  tranquillity^.     It  is  a 
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pretty  scene :  the  anxious  gazers  form  a  cirele  of 
many  tier  deep;  the  first  row  entirely  composed  of 
peasant  children — chiefly  girls — ^in  their  small 
scarlet  capulets,  like  so  many  red  riding-hoods, 
wondering  at  something  pleasanter  than  a  great 
wide-mouthed  wolf;  and  the  others  of  rainbow 
madrasses,  subdued  by  the  grave  brown  of  the 
sbepherd^s  bonnet.  Apart  from  the  close  press  are 
some  ladies  mounted  on  chairs,  and  here  and  there 
a  good-humoured  papa  holding  up  his  bantling  at 
arm^s  length  above  the  crowd ;  while  all  around 
are  female  faces  full  of  anxious  expectation,  not 
thickset-heads  over  shoulders,  as  in  a  town  show, 
but  stretched  out  at  intervals,  one  from  a  window, 
two  from  a  balcony,  a  fourth  tiptoe-ing  on  a  curb- 
stone ;  while  a  group  of  three  travesty  the  graces^ 
on  a  crockery-ware  vendor^s  cart,  whose  merchan* 
disc  still  glistens  on  the  pavement  ^*  k  la  triste 
lueur  du  suif 

In  small  places,  curiusity  seizes  with  eagerness 
on  ever}'  casual  recreation  which  presents  itsdf, 
sifting  the  chaff  of  amusement,  and  not  even  dis* 
daining  the  red-jacketed  monkey,  or  the  humours 
of  the  illustrious  Punch.  The  balloon  is  a  court- 
ball,  a  gala-opera — at  least  for  the  capulets,  and  a 
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petty  sight  for  all;  it  rises  steadily  and  gracefully 
from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  hung  with  lights 
wbidi,  as  it  makes  slow  progress  upwards,  illu* 
miiiate  the  group  below ;  and  full  in  view  of  its 
iaoent  comes  the  slower  moon,  just  appearing  above 
^  brim  of  the  horizon  and  casting  its  poetical 
ffimm  over  the  dark  and  silent  hills,  that  seem  to 
licquire  increase  of  height  and  a  finer  character  of 
Ipndiness  as  its  sweet  and  solemn  light  falls  upon 
^lem.  But  who  cares  about  the  moon  ?  only  my- 
self, perhaps ;  all  are  too  intent  on  the  balloon  to 
koow  whether  she  plays  orb  or  crescent ;  all  watch 
it$  upward  progress  with  earnest  and  simple  inte- 
rest, and  frequent  and  exulting  shouts,  and  loud 
clapping  of  hands,  and  every  possible  demonstra^ 
lion  of  joy  and  wonder. 

Perhaps  it  is  their  first  balloon ;  at  all  events, 
MoDgolfier^s  first  ascension,  when  the  spectators 
embraced  each  other  and  wept,  and  felt  as  if  a  path 
had  been  opened  to  the  heavens,  could  hardly  have 
been  hailed  with  more  enthusiasm. 


VOL.  I.  s 


(  HAPTER  XXI. 

CONVERSATIONAL     POWERS,  AND     THEIR 
MEN   OFTEN    GREAT    TALKERS — PINE 
TIMES   BAD  WRITERS,   AND  WHY. 

How  the  French  can  talk-— that  i% 
in  the  mind,  (and  they  are  always 
fdeased  with  their  company)  :  nothi 
to  them,— -grave,  gay,  and  the  intc 
are  all  slipped  into,  and  out  of,  witl 
able  facility.     I  once  knew  a  penoi 
pretty  girl,  who  possessed  a  very  ren 
she  would  open  a  book,  read  the  ta 
run  over  two  or  three  lines  in  oc 
three  mare  in  another,  then  throw 
next  day,  when  it  happened  to  be 
conversation,  discuss  its  merits  an 
— 1.,  «.^*u  «»kof  oAompH  fln  adeauat 
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them  of  being  particularly  superficial  talkers,  but 
because  they  do  talk  so  well  and  so  readily  on  all 
subjects,  however  foreign  to  their  tastes,  habits,  or 
occupations,  however  beyond  (I  speak  now  of  the 
humbler  classes)  their  apparent  means  of  instruc- 
tion, or  removed  from  the'  ordinary  contemplation 
of  their  minds,  that  one  almost  imagines  them 
gifted  with  an  instinct  of  speech.  A  Frenchman 
addom  makes  his  head  a  grave  to  bury  thoughts 
lb,*  but  a  repository  from  which  he  sends  them 
oat  ready  winged.  A  visit  which  we  received  this 
morning,  has  set  their  conversational  talents— for- 
gotten since  we  left  Paris — suddenly  before  us;  and 
with  it,  their  exquisite  tact  in  detecting  fidse  pre- 
tensions in  others.  If  politeness  was  ever  suiR- 
dently  influential  in  France  to  induce  clever  peo- 
ple to  tolerate  prosing  ones,  it  assuredly  is  not 
so  now;  the  French  are  fearful  sifters  of  false 
daims,  and  inflict  more  pain  by  the  fine-pointed 
weapons  of  mockery  and  inattention,  than  others 
do  by  the  broad-sword  of  hostility.  Perhaps  they 
may  set  too  much  value  on  colloquial  talent,  and 
we  too  little, — I  do  not  mean  as  to  the  enjoyment 

*  "I  make  not  therefore  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treature 
of  knovrMige.''—R€iigio  Medici- 

8  2 


talkers  arc  rarulv  persons  oi  ^ 
thinkers,  or  eminent  writer>,  bul 
quent  pulpit  orators  of  whom  we 
course  better  than  they  print — a  i 
ly ;  witness  Burke,  Johnson,  Vc 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  many  ot! 
the  living  examples,  bright  ones 
immediately  called  to  mind.* 

After  all,  great  conversational 
ceed  from  great  fulness  of  mind ; 
constantly  or  suddenly  except  frc 
source,  ready  to  answer  all  demai 
or  scatter  the  riches  of  one^s  piin 
up,  and  even  appropriated,    b] 

*  What  Toices  have  since  gone  dowi 
ridge  and  Charles  Lamb !— gftat  spiri 
less  delightful  as  talkers  for  being  s 
whose  rich    and  varied  powers  of 
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unless  there  be  an  inexhaustible  vein  at  hand  into 
which  the  spade  may  go  ^^  deeper  and  deeper  still.^ 
A  fine  talker  (I  do  not  mean  the  daily  reporters 
who  fly  about  from  house  to  house,  like  penny- 
postmen,  dropping  their  bulletins)  speaks  from  the 
exuberance  of  his  ideas,  and  continually  strikes 
out  new  ones  as  he  is  carried  along  by  their  force ; 
and  yet  to  this  eminently  endowed  person  we  find 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  often  denied  by 
prejudice,  and  merely  (as  it  would  seem)  because 
he  can  afford  to  wear  fine  broad-cloth  every  day, 
having  enough  in  his  stores  to  renew  the  suit  as 
the  nap  wears  off. 

It  is  true  that  there  exist  persons  who  can  con- 
verse delightfully,  and  even  originally,  and  yet  who 
cannot  put  together  twenty  comprehensible  lines ; 
gifted  persons,  too,  in  their  power  of  taking  the 
ear  and  charming  it.  I  once  heard  a  foreign  lady 
surprise,  enthral,  bewitch,  by  her  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  beautiful  odd  way  (the  way  of  her 
own,  which  so  few  people  have,)  of  giving  it  utter- 
ance. **  Why  don't  you  write  ?'*^  some  one  said ; 
*^you  could  make  such  a  book,  and  that  even  of 
your  every-day  talk.*" — "  I  never  could   do  any 
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thing  with  my  pen,^  was  the  answer,  and  the  exact 
truth.     She  wrote  like  a  half-mad  washerwoman. 

In  such  cases,  the  want  is  not  of  mind,  nor  even 
of  genius,  but  of  the  faculty  of  concentration,  and 
the  habit  of  arrangement  It  is  the  power  of  squan- 
dering that  makes  the  spendthrift :  the  same  funds 
under  more  fNX>vident  management  would  yidd«*« 
not  perhaps  the  rapid  and  seducing  interest  of  im- 
mediate applause,  but  the  constant  and  augmenting 
revenue  of  permanent  approval.  Theoe  are  many 
who  can  afibrd  to  fling  their  flowers  about  full 
handed,  not  caring  on  whose  heads  they  fall,  and 
never  missing  them  out  of  the  heaps  from  which 
the  chymist  mind  extracts  its  most  precious  essence; 
but  who,  loving  their  idle  glow  and  scattered  pn>- 
fusion,  will  not  sit  down  to  form  them  into  wreaths, 
or  search  for  a  thread  to  bind  them  with. 

And  so  ends  digression  and  simile  and  chapter 
with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

fl01i«B  AND  BASIN  OF  LUS — LUX  TO  BARBQB8 — BARBGBS— 
ITS  POPULATION  AND  ITS  SPRINGS — ST.  SAUYBUR  — 
OPBNINO  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  OAVARNIE — THE  BRIDGE 
OP  8IA — OBDRO  AND  ITS  GROTTO— BENEFIT  OF  lONO- 
BANCE — VALLEY  OF  HEAS,  AND  ITS  SHRINB — PILGRIMS 
AND  PILGRIMAGES — THE  PILGRIm's  PROGRESS — HOW 
TO  JUDGE   OTHERS. 

I  &KCOLLECT  the  time  when  I  rather  thought  that 
Bariiges  was  the  whole  Pyrenees.  I  had  never 
heard  much  of  any  other  place  within  their  range, 
except  perhaps  Bagn^res,  over  whose  humbler  pre- 
tensions the  European  reputation  and  sovereignty  in 
gun-shot  wounds  of  the  former,  gave  it  a  most  de- 
cided superiority^  We  are  just  returned  from  the 
grey  ravine  that  holds  this  melancholy  spot  in  its 
bosom  to  dine  at  Luz,  which  we  intend  to  make 
our  head-quarters  for  two  or  three  days. 

To  get  from  Cauteretz  to  Bareges,  Pierrefitte 
must  o£  course  be  passed;  it  holds  the  keys  of 
both  valleys,  which  are  separated  by  a  lofty  moun- 
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tain,  and  run  in  a  parallel  direction.    The  doi^ 
gorge  that  leads  to  liUz  is  eminently  picturesque- 
it  opens  gracefully,  with  a  soft  Italian  colouingy 
and  a  grey  bridge  of  one  arch  thrown  over  its  bab- 
bling river ;  but  soon  narrows  into  a  wooded  defile 
of  a  wild  and  romantic  character,  lonely  and  deep* 
with  that  solemn  colouring  which  belongs  to  a  dose 
rocky  gully,  a  narrow  horizon,    and  a  turbuIoK 
torrent  wrestling  with  silence,  but  not  conqueriii|r 
its  universal  influence. 

The  road  through  this  gorge  is  considered » 
an  almost  marvellous  achievement,  the  diiEculdn 
which  opposed  its  progress  considered  ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent road,  and  makes  way  for  itself  very  iogeoi- 
ously,  sometimes  clinging  to  the  rocks  at  one  fl(k) 
then  sliding  down  from  them  at   another;  no* 
carried  over  the  frequent  bridge^— always  of  the 
simple  arch   of  grey  stone,^then   following  tbe 
bend  of  the  torrent,  and  finding  just  room  enou^ 
between  its  bed  and  the  perpendicular  heights  for 
an  unobstructed  passage.     There  is  great  teode^ 
ness  of  colouring,  notwithstanding  its  iron-streaked 
rocks,  and  a  certain  poetry  of  loneliness  about  this 
scene  that  speak  a  language  not  unknown  to  the 
heart, — a  musical  language  full  of  sweet  notes  and 
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ipentle  pauses,  that  talk  to  it  of  its  old  dreams,  its 
gone-by,  but  ever-dear  illusions,  as  the  winter  sun- 
beams do  of  the  light  of  summer. 

But  presently  the  defile  opens,  widening  gra- 
dually into  a  valley,  and  becomes  perhaps  more 
caommon-place^— that  is,  Pyrenean  common-place, 
which  would  be  the  fine-fine  of  other  landscapes, 
and  the  basin  of  Luz  offers  its  soft  expanse  to 
charm  and  surprise  (as  it  never  fails  to  do)  by  its 
gracious  magic.  Scarcely  any  spot  in  the  whole 
Pyrenees  is  so  praised,  so  EdenM  as  this  is ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  was,  perhaps,  that  I  felt  dis- 
appointed. It  is  a  green  basin,  the  surface  gently 
diversified  and  watered  by  innumerable  rills,  plea- 
santly and  beautifully  surrounded, — grandly  too, 
by  mountains  that  gather  hamlets  on  their  culti- 
vated  sides,  and  overtop  them  with  their  boldly 
indented  summits.  It  is  very  green,  and  very 
lovely,-— fertile,  fresh,  and  quiet;  but  hardly^  I 
think,  the  downright  paradise  that  it  is  called,^-at 
least,  after  my  old  Paradise  Lost  notions.  It  has 
not  the  exquisite  lawny  uplands  so  beautifully 
frequent  in  the  Pyrenees,  nor  are  the  trees  so  full 
and  branching;  but,  on  the  contrary,  too  often 
(just  now  at  least)  stripped  and  sticky. 

s3 
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^  Rested  our  horses  at  Luz,  the  humUe  tfufUmi 
of  the  valley.  A  very  decent  inn,  (Cazeau^)  where 
we  secured  beds,  ordered  dinner,  and  looked  out  of 
a  dull  window.  The  show  things  of  Luz  are  a 
church,  old  and  fortress-like,  with  the  traces  of  a 
small  door  by  which  alone  the  proscribed  race  of 
oagots  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  which  is  now 
blocked  up;  and  a  ruin,  (a  beautiful  bit  of  colour- 
ing,) as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Templars,  called  Le 
Chateau  de  Sainte  Marie,  once  in  possession  of  the 
English ;  and  which,  though  invalided,  still  seems 
to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Bastan^*— the 
real  valley  of  Bareges. 

The  road  up  this  valley  from  Luz  to  Bareges 
is  a  continued  ascent  through  a  gorge  of  indif- 
ferent reputation  in  point  of  beauty,  but  very 
fresh,  and  green,  and^I  thought«-sweet,  at  its 
opening,  and  indeed  for  a  considerable  way  up. 
Ash,  alder,  poplar,  and  other  river  trees  of  l%ht 
and  open  foliage,  are  gracefully  clumped  on  the 
abrupt  banks  that  close  in  the  road  to  the  right, 
and  variegate  the  more  barren  sides  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  greatly  helping  to  soften  the  angry 
aspect  of  the  Gave.  This  same  Grave  is  a  wicked 
rover,  that  hubble-bubbles  at  a  furious  rate  over 
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the  huge  blocks  ot  granite  which  it  has  uoeailheil 
IB  its  winter  vagaries,  and  dragged  along  with  it 
by  main  force.  Wonderful  gushing  of  dear  water 
through  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  and  the  gulleys 
in  tlie  meadows,  under  the  road  and  over  the  road ; 
turned  here  by  a  slate  and  there  by  a  stone,  every 
petulant  thread  whirling  its  plaything  of  a  miU, 
and  then  throwing  itsetf  into  the  Grave  as  if  it  were 
its  mother^s  arms.  On  an  ill-humoured  day,  all 
this  may  be  as  dreary  as  report  makes  it ;  but  with 
this  morning's  sky  of  j^ry  on  it,  it  was  charming. 
Trees  scattered  about  every  where,-»not  perhaps 
of  the  best  kind,  but  still  trees,  and  prettily  crest- 
ing the  hills  with  their  light  flexible  branches, 
which  are  neither  deficient  in  shade  or  freshness. 

In  short,  all  the  desolation  seemed  to  us  to  be- 
long to  the  immediate  rent  in  the  rocks  in  which 
Bareges  itself  is  placed.  Yet  even  there,  the 
heights  to  the  left  throw  out  from  their  furrowed 
flanks  a  green  ledge  beautifully  undulated,  swel- 
ling and  sinking,  and  on  every  swell  a  cottage  in 
its  natural  bower,  forming  a  sequency  of  sweet  and 
graceful  miniatures.  But  the  Gave  and  its  con- 
nexions make  angry  winter  work  here,  and  their 
rammer  traces  are  no  better  than  devastation*     At 


ill  a  naked  ravine,  with  at 
and  a  grave-yard  at  the  ot 
barren  and  undignified,  cIob 
it  a  paradiae,  the  sight  of  ao 
ed  would  overshadow  it  i 
soldiers  lying  along  the  bent 
wan  eyes,  trying  to  warm  i 
perhaps  their  laat  sunbeam, 
trast  to  any  gaiety  afforded 
the  Cerde.  Othello's  tende 
well  to  the  "pride,  pomp, 
glorious  war,"  may  quickei 
the  after  day  [  the  sick  wagg 
Bareges  seems  not  to  haTe 
the  time  when  Madame  de 
her  ailing  pupil  the  Duke  At 
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next  summer^s  service.  It  must  be  good  stone 
work  to  stand  the  torrents,  and  avalanches,  and 
fock-rollings  that  make  the  desert  echo  in  the  dark 
months.  Two  or  three  pallid-looking  officers 
lounged  about,  and  two  or  three  ringleted  heads 
looked  out  at  the  windows, — a  small  gathering, 
though  they  say  the  place  is  crowded,  and  chiefly 
with  English;  but  the  ladies  ride  out  in  the 
morning,  and  the  gentlemen,  such  at  least  as  are 
in  exercising  condition,  explore ;  and  have  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  in  a  country  of  beauty  and 
romance,  which  we  are  told  exists  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  this  lifeless  region.  A  trivial 
circumstance  adds  a  shade  to  the  gloom  of  Bareges : 
the  dress  of  the  peasant  women  is  oftenest  black, 
and  the  fashion  of  binding  their  slatternly  mob- 
caps  round  their  heads  with  a  broad  ribbon  of  the 
same  funereal  hue,  gives  them  a  dismal  air.  The 
bath  chairs,  too,  look  like  hospital-sedans  for  cho- 
lera patients,~-close  box,  colour  grey,  and  loop- 
hole windows. 

But  if  these  springs  in  the  desert  do  reaUy*per- 
form  the  wonders  ascribed  to  them ;  if  they  indeed 
bring  healing  to  those  who  have  been  cast  out  from 
other  sources  of  health  and  helps  to  life,  as  too 
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far  gone  even  for  hope;  then  indeed  are  their 
waters  blessed,  and  even  their  barren  landsciqpe 
made  beautiful  to  the  feeble  who  have  fouod 
strength  in  its  rugged  bosom,  after  having  sought 
for  it  in  vain  amidst  the  glow  and  perfume  of  a 
more  inviting  nature. 

The  descent  from  Bareges  to  Luz  we  thought 
very  striking;  all  mountain  descents  are  so,  more 
or  less.  The  trees  which  seem  to  cling  to  the  hiUs 
in  ascending,  are  thrown  out  from  them,  and  the 
folds  of  the  hills  stand  apart  from  each  other 
in  different  degrees  of  light.  It  is  true  that  in 
going  up,  the  great  heights  are  generally  in  view, 
giving  shade  and  grandeur  to  the  distance,  «id 
that  often  in  returning  we  leave  the  loftiest  attri- 
butes oi  majesty  behind;  but  here  the  deaoent 
is  against  the  dark  screen  that  rises  out  of  the 
plains  of  Luz.  Going  up,  the  meagre,  pole  per- 
spective is  before  us ;  coming  down,  the  grand  and 
dark  one, — and  so  lighted  up  to-day  !  such  excn^ 
sive  beauty  in  the  heavens,  and  let  down  hem 
thence  upon  the  earth,  that  common  things  look 
like  effects  of  magic. 

The  baths  of  St.  Sauveur  (a  very  shcurt  walk 
from  Lus)  are  much  frequented ;  by  some  ibt&f 
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are  considered  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
more  powerful  ones  of  Bareges,  and  used  by 
others  as  a  kind  of  weaning  process  after  them. 
The  village  is  exquisitely  placed  just  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  gorge  that  leads  to  Gayarnie.  It 
consists  of  a  single  street  of  handsome  houses,  with 
as  much  marble  displayed  upon  their  outsides  as 
can  be  managed  in  a  plain  way.  These  houses  are 
disposed  along  the  ledge  of  a  green  mountain, 
with  a  wild  look  down  upon  the  clear  and  rapid 
Gave  of  Gavarnie,  as  it  hurries  along  through 
rocky  and  abrupt  banks  richly  tufted.  Soft  lawns 
and  branching  trees  overlook  its  courses;  and 
baths,  with  a  marble  peristyle  and  an  air  of  oriental 
luxury,  rise  above  it.  More  beautiful  than  Cau- 
teretz,  more  beautiful  indeed  than  any  thing  that 
I  know  of  in  its  way,  but  not  so  cheerful. 

Slept  at  Luz,  and  were  up  with  the  birds :  all  in 
movement  at  five  oVlock  in  spite  of  a  thick  fog  on 
the  hill  tops — a  bad  omen,  our  guide  thought;  but 
we  despised  it,  and  took  the  road  a  little  after  six 
for  the  valley  of  Gavarnie.  Some  people  on  hear- 
ing any  thing  indiscreetly  praised,  feel  piqued  into 
opposition ;  this  was  certainly  not  our  case,  for  we 
set  off  prepared  to  think  box  myrtle,  and  marsh- 
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mallows  rose-geranium ;  in  short,  to  believe  in  die 
religion  of  the  place  without  examining  its  thirty- 
nine  articles. 

The  opening  is  rich  and  romantic.  This  pre- 
possessing preface  is  rather  a  distinctive  feature  in 
the  Pyrenean  valleys;  the  first  leaf  leads  you 
graciously  into  the  heart  of  the  volume,  and  St. 
Sauveur,  which  rises  up  on  the  bank  of  the  Gave, 
forms  the  beautiful  decoration  of  the  title-page. 
My  chairmen,  whose  good  nature  equalled  their 
agility,  would  point  out  every  thing  that  had  a 
name  attached  to  it,  and  made  me  remark  a  spot 
called  Le  Pas  de  TEchelle,  where  a  band  oi 
Miquilites  had  passed  over  the  hollow  of  the  val- 
ley from  one  mountain  to  another  by  the  help  of  a 
ladder ;  a  mere  ladder,  they  added,  and  with  such 
an  air  of  straight -forward  unimaginative  beli^ 
that  if  the  thing  had  not  been  impossible,  I  should 
have  taken  it  for  granted  on  the  testimony  of  their 
working-day  faces.  We  asked  when  thispo^  de  Z^ 
phyr  had  been  performed  ?  ^<  Avant  la  revolution/* 
was  the  answer.  They  did  not  name  therevolutioil 
of  "89,  or  the  revolution  of  '30 ;  but  calling  all 
broils  by  the  same  general  name,  left  us  the  clioioe 
of  any  that  had  taken  place  from  Pharamond  to 
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Louis  Philippe.  Not  far  from  the  Pas  de  1  'Echelle 
is  the  Peyrou  Ardoune,  or  Pierre  Ronde,  from 
whose  summit  the  BroticheSy  (the  worse  than  Ben- 
ihees  of  the  valley)  curse  and  prophesy.  Many 
▼alleys have  their  peaks  of  good  or  evil  reputation: 
in  that  of  H^as,  the  Virgin  spoke  from  the  top  of 
a  rock ;  her  image  did  the  same  from  the  moun- 
tain of  B6tharam;  and  the  Yona  Gorri  (flame^ 
coloured  spirit)  of  the  valley  of  Aspe,  sends 
thunder  and  tempests  from  the  heights  of  Anie. 

The  mist  continued  to  lower  as  we  passed 
through  a  hollow  gorge,  with  a  naked  torrent 
foaming  below ;  but  just  as  we  issued  from  it,  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  lighted  up  the 
opening,  and  at  the  same  moment  three  figures 
came  round  a  point  of  rock  into  the  very  spot 
where  its  beams  fell.  They  were  Spanish  peasants, 
in  their  summer  vests  of  light  blue,  crimson  sashes, 
and  bright  handkerchiefs  tied  round  the  heads, 
cone-form,  but  flattened  a  little  at  the  top.  Splen- 
did figures  all,  but  one  who  wore  his  blanket-cloak 
upon  his  shoulders  was  really  magnificent ;  a  rob- 
ber-chief in  look, — not  the  scowling  villain  of  Itri 
or  Foiidi,  in  whose  degraded  visage  the  fierce  spirit 
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of  aggression  has  sunk  into  the  more  Mwdid  one 
of  speculating  cruelty,  but  the  robber  whom 
young  ladies  read,  periiapa  dream,  of;  who  wean 
a  feather  in  his  beaver,  and  has  an  eye  noder  in  k 
— «uch  an  eye !  bold,  yet  tender ;  and  then  the 
heart,  <  more  sinned  against  than  amung,^  and  the 
grand  mind,  mistaken  by  man  and  drrven  by  Us 
vulgar  inventions  to  the  forest  and  its  lawkv, 
charming,  point-of-booour,  intelligence-witb-hen- 
ven  etc«  etc.  life. 

This  is  the  young  lady^s  robber,  or  was  so 
before  certain  stories  c^  ear-splitting  and  other 
iendresses  were  as  generally  known  as  reoeihl 
travellers  have  made  them.  Our  Spaniard  would 
have  played  the  part  grandly,  or  higher  ones ;  ht 
would  have  looked  Don  Gutierre,*  or  Don  Lopei 
d'^Almeyda,-)*  or  any  other  of  the  terrible  herois 
of  Calderone  to  the  life,  no  quarter  for  erring 
ladies,  or  suspected  ones ;  yet,  though  capable  €f 
wrath,  still  the  finest  specimen  that  has  oome  in 
our  way  of  the  ultra-magnificents  whom  one  Bom^ 

•  ElMetUco  detu  Hanra,  (the  PhyBldan  of  Ids  oi»b 
Honour), 
t  A  iecreto  Agravh,  swreUt  yisngmmam,  (To  secret  OvI-' 

rage,  secret  Vengeance.) 
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jimeft  meets  with  in  the  mountains,  and  who  con- 
i^Mted  with  the  grievous- looking  faces  that  hang 
0|it  at  Cauteretz,  make  one  fancy  that  there  can 
Jbe  no  medium  figures  among  the  Spanish  peasants. 
^boae  whom  we  have  seen  are  either  conspicuous 
iinr  personal  beauty  and  elevation  of  mien,  or  short, 
squalid,  and  ill-featured.  I  have  scarcely  remarked 
what  we  should  call  a  well-looking  man  amongst 
them:  all  who  are  not  splendid,  are  hideous, 
though  amazingly  picturesque. 

The  bridge  of  Sia  is  (I  believe)  the  first  autho- 
fised  point  of  admiration  in  the  valley;  it  is  a 
^€ry  sweet  pause,  and  the  look  from  the  bridge, 
nd  from  a  point  a  little  above  it,  is  at  once  soft 
and  spirited.  Moming^brightening  gradually  from 
dirty- water  clouds  into  pinkish  streaking;  four 
little  mills  slide  down  alongside  of  the  narrow  fall 
that,  dividing  its  stream,  tumbles  over  the  rocks 
in  two  frothy  stripes,  looking  at  a  distance  like 
two  white  ribbons;  just  sun  enough  now  to  make 
the  dew  glisten  on  their  brown  thatch,  and  warm 
up  their  watery  aspects  a  little.  The  mills  are 
before  Sia ;  at  it,  the  Grave  seems  to  have  taken 
head,  and  rushing  down   through   a  bold   rocky 
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chasm  overhung  with  wo(kI,*  shoots  under  a  dou- 
ble-bridge,— a  new  arch  thrown  over  an  old  ivied 
one,  with  considerable  effect. 

After  Sia,  the  gorge  becomes  again  sterile. 
Passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pic  de  Bergoz, 
and  onwards  along  the  base  of  schistus  moun- 
tains, bare,  or  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  box, 
nut,  and  other  brush-wood.  Always  the  sea-green 
torrent  below  us,  sometimes  a  wooden  bridge  (a 
thing  I  love,  it  so  becomes  goats  and  goatherds, 
capulets  and  capuchons,)  crossing  it ;  and  at  the 
issue  of  the  defile  the  pleasant  hamlet,  meadows, 
walnut-trees,  and  lindens  of  Pragn^res.  From 
Pragneres  the  valley  widens,  the  thatched  grange 
on  the  glossy  lawn  becomes  more  frequent;  smooth 
meadows  glisten  on  the  river's  brink,  or  rise  up 
from  it  gracefully,  and  the  waters,  dividing  into 
branches,  circle  round  a  wooded  islet  or  a  soft 
savannah.  Glaciers  sternly  shutting  in  the  dis- 
tance,  and  the  Breche  de  Roland  capped  with  snow 
and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams. 

Our  first  halt  was  at  the  village  of  Gedro,  (or 

*  All  this  beautiful  wood  has  been  since  cut  down,-— ID 
tbow  off  the  water,  (fttire  90Mr  Tmh,)  as  our  guide  saM  i 
when  we  last  saw  it.  not  a  branch  lefu 
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Gedres,)  pleasantly  situated  on  the  soft  lap  of  one 
of  those  openings  here  called  basins,  where  moun- 
tains, that  in  their  near  community  have  formed 
the  barriers  of  the  gorge,  open  their  wide  screens, 
and  extending  them  round  a  broad  spread  of  pas- 
ture or  of  meadow,  make  room  for  cottages  to 
group  themselves  into  hamlets  on  its  teeming  sur- 
face; or,  in  a  more  melancholy  mood,  link  their 
bare  arms  round  some  solitary  spot,  and  consign  it 
to  abandonment  and  silence. 

From  the  public-house  in  the  village  of  Gedro, 

or  rather  from  its  garden,  a  flight  of  steps  leads 

down   to  a  grotto    (as   it  is  called)  of  peculiar 

beauty.     A  natural  cup  in  a  rocky  hollow  receives 

a  fairy  fall, — full,  pure,  and  shaded  by  the  meeting 

branches  which  form  its  infoliated  roof.     Having 

filled  to  overflowing  this   delicious  fountain,  the 

stream  gushes  by  with  beautiful  impetuousness, 

and  is  soon  lost  sight  of  between  two  rocky  ledges. 

It  is  a  bath  close  and  consecrated  as  Titania'^s 

bower,  and  one  looks  into  it  almost  expecting  to  see 

the  white  feet  of  Diana  shining  through  the  water. 

I  think  she  must  have  bathed  here  on  some  sultry 

day,  when  the  hot  chase  had  sent  her  panting  to 

its  brink  with  those  human  feelings  of  heat  and 
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lassitude  to  which  goddesses,  in  common  with 
mere  mortals,  appear  to  have  been  liable;  while 
her  nymphs,  not  finding  room  enough  to  splash 
about,  talked  scandal  on  the  rocks,  or  played  at 
hide-and-seek  among  the  bushes. 

How  lucky  that  Louis  Quatorze  never  chanced 
to  see,  or  perhaps  hear  of  it !  He  would  have 
planned  its  transfer  to  Versailles,  as  he  did  that  of 
the  Maison  Carrie;  or  (that  not  being  among  the 
possibilities)  have  had  it  travestied  at  the  end  of 
some  cropped  alley,  straight  as  a  bow-string,  with 
his  royal  self  in  white  marble  personifying  Phoebus 
cooling  his  chariot-wheels  in  the  fountain,  while 
La  Montespan  and  her  attendant  nymphs  scattered 
rose-leaves  on  its  surface.  But  kingly  caprices 
apart,  what  a  delicious  thing  it  would  be  to  hang 
up  in  the  comer  of  a  park,  like  a  picture  of  Domfr* 
nichinoX  only  so  much  fresher  as  nature  itself  is 
fresher  than  art.  If  we  had  it  in  one  of  our  show 
wildernesses,  how  the  annuals  would  combine  to 
line  and  lithograph  it  into  celebrity  and  out  of 
the  sweet  grace  of  privacy,  and  the  charm  that 
belongs  to  a  surprise. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  Pyrenees,  when  first  visited,  never  £ul  to 
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create  delight,  and  to  more  than  justify  expecta*- 
tion^  IB  because  their  beauties  are  brought  for  the 
first  time  before  the  eye  with  the  auricula  meal 
still  upon  their  velvet  leaves.  Passed  by,  or  un- 
thought  of,  by  ambulating  artists  or  sketching 
amateurs,  no  gisiudy  landscape  or  feeble  litho- 
graph  has  made  us  just  enough  acquainted  with 
their  forms  and  their  people  to  deprive  them  of 
the  gloss  and  charm  of  novelty ;  we  seem  to  have 
ourselves  found  out  their  treasures,  and  march 
into  the  midst  of  them  exultingly,  as  if  we  had  a 
right  to  hoist  a  flag  of  discovery  on  every  hill  and  in 
every  valley.  It  is  all  unknown  land  to  the  many, 
and  a  thousand  times  the  more  lovely  for  being 
so.  No  one  familiar  with  Canaletti  finds  any  thing 
new  in  the  aspect  of  Venice,  and  yet  nothing  else 
resembles  it :  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  ex- 
perience, on  first  entering  Switzerland,  the  draw- 
back  made  on  the  full  flush  of  admiration  by  the 
Staubachs,  and  the  Giesbachs,  and  the  costumes 
of  Berne,  Zurich,  or  Lucerne,  with  which  they 
have  become  intimate  in  coloured  prints  ? 

The  valley  of  H^as  opens  at  Gedro  :  its  chapel 
and  its  pilgrimage  have  given  it  a  Pyrenean  cele. 
brity.     On  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  the  joyous 
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and  the  idle,  as  well  as  the  devout,  flock  from  fiir 
and  near  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Deaerty 
and  there,  in  a  stem  and  rocky  solitude,  with  wild 
mountains,  a  dark  lake,  and  the  desolation  of  gra- 
nite about  them,  pray  in  an  agony  of  devotion, 
embrace  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, — m 
peasant  virgin  (as  we  are  told)  in  a  russet  gown 
and  red  capulet, — groan  out  their  prayers,  chaunt 
their  litanies,  grovel,  and  beat  their  breasts  in 
intense  humiliation  ;  and  then,  retiring  to  some 
convivial  comer,  feast,  romp,  quarrel,  are  jovial, 
tender,  riotous,  till  another  fit  of  devotion  sends 
them  back  to  the  chapel  to  spread  out  their  con- 
trition at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  resume  the 
canticle  which  they  had  so  recently  exchanged  for 
songs  of  love  and  revelry.  The  night  is  an  orgie : 
nothing  but  the  testimony  of  writers  interested 
by  their  feelings,  and  disposed  by  their  justifiable 
prejudices  to  give  a  favourable  colouring  to  every 
thing  that  aflPects  national  manners,  could  make 
such  things  believed. 

But  H^as,  like  B^tharam,  may  have  grown  dis- 
creet;  still  I  am  afraid  that  pilgrimages— I  love 
the  word,  it  is  so  full  of  old,  and  pious,  and  beau- 
tiful  associations— are  not  so  holy  in  their  intents 
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and  purposes  as  they  would  seem  to  be, — ^indeed 
that  their  demoralizing  influence  cannot  be  doubted ; 
still  there  arrive  in  the  holy  week  at  Rome  (I 
have  often  seen  them)  pilgrims,  whose  wayworn 
countenances  testify  to  the  hardships  endured  in 
their  long  and  painful  journey  from  the  dear  land, 
the  far-ofi*  home,  which  they  have  left  behind  to 
go  and  pray  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  stranger. 
These  poor  people  feel,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  if  led 
cm  by  an  inward  spirit  of  revelation — their  star  of 
Bethlehem,  which  makes  their  path  clear,  and 
stands  over  the  spot  where  they  have  come  to 
worship. 

I  recollect  a  poor  woman,  who  once  sat  with  me 
on  the  grass  outside  the  walls  of  the  monastery  of 
Valambrosa;  her  husband  had  gone  to  pray  in 
the  chapel,  and  mine  to  visit  the  monastery  whose 
churlish  inmates  interdict  the  approach  of  every 
thing  that  wears  the  female  shape.  They  were 
pilgrims,  l)oth  the  man  and  his  wife, — under  the 
vows  (as  she  told  me)  ;  and  were  returning  from 
Rome,  where  they  had  been  to  fulfil  one  made  in 
tlie  hour  of  sickness,  and  enjoined  by  the  blessed 
Virgin  herself,  who  had  come  three  times  to  the 
bedside  of  the  man  when  he  was  shrived  for  death, 
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and  promised  with  her  own  heavenly  voice,  the 
woman  said,  to  restore  him  again  to  health,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  go  on  foot  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  there  perform  certain 
acts  of  penitence  and  prayer  indicated  by  the 
celestial  visitor. 

The  poor  man  made  the  vow,  got  better,  and 
setting  out  with  his  wife  from  their  village  in 
Loraine,  went  his  way,  as  he  believed  himself 
bidden  to  do,  without  chart  or  compass  to  the 
holy  shrine.  Strangers  to  the  language,  or  to  the 
value  of  a  single  coin  current  in  the  country 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,  often  bewilder- 
ed amidst  cross-roads,  sometimes  benighted  and 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  in  darkness,  jeered 
at  by  one,  relieved  by  another ;  walking  painfully 
and  with  blistered  and  excoriated  feet,  they  at 
length  arrived,  after  a  bitter  pilgrimage  of  many 
hundred  miles,  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City, 
where  they  at  once  found  friends.  The  man  was 
taken  care  of  in  an  asylum  where  male  pilgrims 
are  received,  lodged,  and,  if  ill,  nursed  with  ten- 
derness ;  and  the  woman  found  in  the  convent  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  all  that  the  charity  of  the  heart 
beautifully  exercised  could  suggest.     Great  priiK 
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cesses  and  noble  ladies  (as  she  told  me)  knelt  upon 
the  ground  and  washed  her  feet,  all  dusty  and 
blistered  as  they  were  from  the  road  ;  served  her 
at  supper,  made  her  bed  with  their  own  hands,  and 
waited  on  her  for  three  whole  days.  At  the  end 
of  which  time,  being  refreshed  and  strengthened, 
the  great  ladies  who  (she  added)  were  not  nuns, 
but  noble  dames  in  silks  and  velvets,  kissed  her  as 
if  she  had  been  their  own  sister,  and  their  dear 
one;  and,  giving  her  money  to  help  her  on  her 
homeward  journey,  sent  her  to  rejoin  her  husband, 
who  had  been  treated  during  his  three  days  of 
repose  with  similar  kindness 

**  Better  had  they  both  staid  at  home,"  says  one. 
**  And  minded  their  household  cares,  and  their 
children,  if  they  had  any,^  adds  another. 

Granted.  Yet  still  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly tender  and  touching  in  the  devotion  of  these 
poor  people;  believing  as  they  did  (and  in  judging 
we  should  always  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
those  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  judge)  this  act, 
which  in  others  might  be  induced  by  idle  and — ^as 
hindering  the  power  of  usefulness— <;ulpable  super- 
stition, becomes  one  of  humble  and  sincere  thanks- 
giving.    Theirs  was  the  real  pilgrim^s  progress; 
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not  going  after  idleness  or  leasing,  but  fulfillin*; 
humbly  and  by  suffering  what  they  believed  to  be 
a  divine  injunction ;  and  having  done  so,  returning 
homewards  full  of  faith  and  thankfulness, — ^not 
murmuring  at  what  they  had  endured,  not  priding 
themselves  on  what  they  had  performed,  but 
rejoicing  *^  with  exceeding  great  joy^  that  they 
should  have  been  sent  (as  they  devoutly  believed) 
to  ^'  bum  incense  in  the  temple.*^ 

The  jolly  pilgrim  of  H^  takes  another  view  of 
the  subject,  and  instead  of  keeping  off  that  game- 
some mad-cap  jubilee  with  his  staff,  trots  her  along 
under  his  arm. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

APOLOGY   FOR   MY    DONKEY — VALLEY    OK   GAVARNIS,    CON- 
TINUED— THE      CHAOS — TOO     MUCH     LIGHT — AN    EAGLE 
WANTING — CIRCUS    OF   THE   MARBORE,     AND    THE    WON- 
DERS   OF    ITS    AMPHITHEATRE — OUR    WORLD    AND     THE 
WORLD    OP    NATURE — MAGIC    AND    MYSTERY — NO   SPAIN 
•^THE   CURATE   OP    GAVARNIE — MORE  SPANIARDS — FAN- 
CIFUL    IMAGININGS — SKULLS     OF    THE   TEMPLARS — THE 
POOR   man's    PRAYER — THE   HAMLET  AT  THE    CLOSE    OF 
BYENING — THE     IDIOT     BOY — A     MOUNTAIN     BALLAD — 
THE   MINSTREL — THE    FAIRY    AND   THE    CAGOTS — DARK- 
NESS   GATHERING RETURN    AT   NIGHTFALL — CHAIRMEN, 

ACCOMPLISHED    AND    OTHERWISE. 

I  BEGIN  to  fear  that  my  Pegasus  is  rather  a  long- 
eared  one,  with  the  bad  habit  belonging  to  his  fra- 
ternity of  stopping  at  ever}'  hedge,  and  browsing 
on  every  stray  herb,  thorn,  thistle,  downy  dande- 
lion, or  bitter  wormwood, — no  matter  what,  that 
happens  to  fall  in  its  way.  If  I  were  to  die  for  it 
I  cannot  get  him  straight  on  through  the  valley  of 
Guvamie  ;  so  here  we  are  still  at  Gedro,  just  come 
up  from  the  beautiful  fountain,  and  looking  in 
through  the  kitchen  door  at  a  pan-full  of  trout 
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frying  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  that  as  we  inhale  its 
savoury  steam ,  makes  us  as  hungry  as  ravens. 
The  mess  of  millet  smokes  near  it  on  a  dish  as 
large  as  Herodia'^s  charger,  (sign-post  dimensions,) 
and  the  set-out  being  particularly  neat,  makes  us 
rather  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  stop  and 
enter  into  particulars.  I  always  think — a  vulgar 
thought,  perhaps,  that  a  cottage  inn — I  was  going 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  is  better  not  to  mince  mat- 
ters, and  frankly  write  ale-house^  is  sometimes  a 
delightful  thing ;  but  it  must  be  an  English  one. 
^'  An  honest  ale-house,  (as  the  kind  old  man  Izaak 
Walton  says,)  where  you  will  always  find  a  clean 
room,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads 
stuck  about  the  walls.**^  What  a  sweet  homely 
English  picture !  as  old  as  King  James,  (first  of  the 
name,)  and  as  fresh  as  spring  daisies.  I,  who  am 
certainly  no  trout-fisher,  almost  feel  myself  within 
sight  of  it,  watching  the  line  playing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  clear  pebbly  stream,  and  the  old  tree, 
with  its  knotty  roots  in  the  water,  making  cool 
shade  and  certain  shelter  for  the  quiet  angler. 

My  chairmen,  evidently  lovers  of  the  marvel- 
lous, pointed  out  as  we  went  along  La  BrSche  de 
Roland,  as  a  gap  three  hundred  feet  high  in  the 
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iQOuntain  curtain   of  the  Marbor^  is  called.     It 
was  made  (as  they  assure  us)  by  one  blow  of  the 
Paladin^s  sword ;  who,  after  this  gentle  exercise, 
refreshed  himself  with  a  flying  leap  of  a  couple  of 
leagues   (the  guide  called  it)   as  the  crow  flies, 
landing  pleasantly  on  a  rock,  which  still  bears  the 
impression  of  his  horse^s  hoofs.    I  asked  our  guide 
if  he   believed  the  legend;  he  said  that  he  did 
and  he  did  not,  which  I   rather  take  to  be  the 
aggregate  amount  of  faith  in  such  matters.     Ano- 
ther, seeing  that  I  made  a  note,  said,  ^^  This  is  the 
mark  of  Monsieur  Roland^s  horse:   my  great  uncle 
knew  it  to  be  true,  and  so  do  many  others  who  are 
still  alive.^     I  smothered  my  doubts,  and  spoke  of 
the  Preux  i  rAriosto,  which   seemed  to    please 
them  ;  but  the  blow  and  the  leap  apart,  they  had 
hearvl  nothing  of  his  story.     Angelica  might  have 
been  abbess  of  Fontevrault,  or  queen  of  Cyprus, 
for  any  thing  they  knew  about  her ;    but  each 
would  probably  have  been  ready  to  swear,  if  put 
to  it,  that  Monsieur  Roland   was  gossip,  if  not 
cousin,  to  his  grandfather.    The  breach  being  three 
hundred  feet  high,  honest  measure,   sounds  like 
something  prodigious,  but  at  a  distance  it  is  a  mere 
gap:  however,  it  was  no  bad  blow ;  the  blade  must 
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have  been  true  Damascus,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
arm : — and  then  the  leap  !  enough  to  make  Nimrod 
Osbaldiston  die  of  envy. 

After  the  pleasant  pastures  and  sweet  waters  of 
Gedro  the  gorge  blackens,  and  we  move  on  amidst 
crumbling  rocks,  scenting  box  and  noting  torrents, 
till  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  the  stony  mazes 
of  the  Chaos, — the  desert  where  the  free  bird  has 
entire  possession.  This  Chaos,  as  it  is  called, 
though  the  country  name  is  Peyrada,  is  a  savage 
and  singular  pass,  heaped  with  gigantic  fragments 
of  rock,  which  encumber  the  earth  and  Mock  in 
the  eye  by  their  prodigious  masses ;  each  recalling 
what  travellers  tell  us  of  the  rocking-stooe  of 
Sinai,  but  perhaps  owing  a  portion  of  their 
fearful  gauntness  to  the  verdurous  beauty  which 
precedes  it.  ^^  Grand  Dieu  !  *"  exclaimed  one  of 
my  porters,  a  heavy-looking  peasant,  as  we  entered 
it,  **'  voilk  ton  monde  primitif,  avant  que  tu  ne 
Taies  arrange  k  ton  gr^.""  He  had  been  a  hunter 
of  bears  in  his  youth,  but  was  now  content  to 
bring  down  the  eagle,  and  grow  familiar  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  desert  with  those  objects  to  which 
the  untaught  mind  offers  its  instinctive  wordiip. 

No  tradition,  I  believe,  exists  of  the  remote  con- 
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▼ulsion  of  nature  to  which  this  gorge  owes  its 
extmordiuary  appearance ;  one  might  imagine  it  a 
battle-field,  where  the  antagonists  were  giants,  and 
the  missiles  rocks  torn  up  from  their  moorings  in 
the  earth,  and  hurled  with  superhuman  force  or 
ftiry,  as  the  prodigious  arm  willed  it.  There  is  too 
much  sunshine  upon  it  now,  more  than  enough  to 
light  it  up  into  a  jumble ;  twilight  would  throw  it 
into  masses,  it  would  be  more  shadowy,  more 
awfully  fantastic ;  or  the  breaking  morning,  with 
Its  mysterious  and  slowly  developed  light,  its  wan 
Ught  that  is  just  not  darkness,  making  phantoms 
of  its  forms,  would  endue  them  with  that  vague 
character,  whose  unmeasured  power  rarely  endures 
the  test  of  absolute  exposure. 

But  in  or  out  of  sunshine,  the  effect  of  this 
extraordinary  pass  is  most  striking,  and  would  be 
still  more  so,  did  it  lead  at  once  to  the  great  fail 
and  its  sublime  amphitheatre.  But  a  gentle  vale 
intervenes,*    creating   a  summer    feeling,   which 

*  This  is  the  valley  of  Oavarnie  proper ;  but  to  avoid 
confnsiou,  I  have  given  the  name  generally  to  the  whole 
vale,  from  Laz  to  the  Cirque  de  Marbor6.  In  the  map  of 
the  country  it  has  many  divisions  and  various  names,  all  of 
which  I  have  fused  into  the  general  name  of  Gavamie. 
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somewhat  dilutes  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
by  its  chaotic  rocks;  an  impression  that  would 
link  itself  well  with  the  gloom  and  mystery  of  the 
Marborc^.  A  poor  dingy  little  bird  with  a  feeble 
whistle  was  the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  Chaos,  and 
that  weak  evidence  hid  itself  amongst  the  rents  in 
the  rocks,  as  if  it  belonged  more  to  the  earth  than 
the  air.  An  eagle  would  have  been  fine  and 
appropriate  ;  or  the  stormy  petrel,  whose  name  is 
a  picture,  with  the  angry  heavens,  and  the  roaring 
waves,  and  the  desolate  rocks  that  make  the  mari- 
ner^s  heart  quail,  in  it.  But  his  solitude  is  on  the 
ocean,  and  the  eagle  had  deserted  his  home;  so 
neither  came,  though  invoked. 

At  length,  after  a  pilgrimage  of  nearly  six 
hours,  and  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes  at  the  little  inn 
of  Gavarnie,  we  approach  the  arena  through  an 
oval  basin  framed  in  by  grey  rocks  partially 
greened,  with  an  underwood  of  beech  and  some 
scattered  pines,  and  divided  from  the  actual  hol- 
low of  the  amphitheatre  by  the  long  folds  that 
stretch  out  from  the  side  mountains,  and  crossing 
over  each  other,  conceal  the  base  of  the  Marbor^. 
As  we  descend  into  this  first  circus,  the  amphitheatre 
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presents  itself  splendidly  ;  the  upper  towers  of  the 
Marbor^  lighted  up  with  a  cold  silver  light  upon 
the  snow  that  is  quite  magical,  while  the  lower 
ramparts  repose  in  deep  and  stationary  shadow. 
And  here  the  eye  brings  itself  to  a  central  point, 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  half-circle  diverge, 
taking  the  form  of  a  blunted  crescent,  breaking 
down  abruptly  at  each  extremity.  This  view 
(advancing  towards  the  circus)  is  magnificent  in 
form,  character,  and  colouring ;  within  the  great 
hollow  is  the  fall  of  Gavamie,  the  throned  idol. 
I  have  worshipped  nobler  ones, — ^but  the  shrine  ! 
what  glory  in  the  wilderness ! 

The  cascade  itself  recalls  the  Staubach,  another 
fine  fall  (in  a  minor  way)  that  I  never  could 
greatly  admire,  though  Lord  Byron  has  associated 
its  image  with  the  sublime  one  of  Death  an  the  pale 
horse.  It  descends  from  an  elevation  of  1250  feet, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  Europe,  but 
of  this  the  eye  can  form  no  estimate ;  it  uses  the 
surrounding  objects  as  its  standard,  and  decides 
by  their  comparative  magnitude.  The  Staubach, 
whose  tail  is  only  800  feet  long,  makes  nearly  as 
flourishing  a  figure  as  this  comet  of  the  desert. 
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which,  though  a  splendid  downward  rush  of  water* 
broken  twice  in  its  fall  by  the  projecting  rocks, 
has  no  wild  ungovernable  bursts,  no  magnificent 
overbearings;  it  drops  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
rocks,  instead  of  coming,  like  the  Handeck,  straight 
from  the  heavens;  the  rocks  rise  up  behind  and 
mark  its  issue,  which  would  be  more  striking  if 
less  obvious. 

Besides  these  defects,  it  has  others ;  it  is  visible 
too  long  before  it  is  actually  reached,  and  instead 
of  being  a  front,  is  a  side-scene  decoration.  If  it 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  solemn  and  majestic 
amphitheatre,  it  would  have  more  breadth  and 
boldness,  it  would  take  the  lead  instead  of  being 
an  accessory ;  but  placed  as  it  is,  I  must  say  that 
it  appears  to  me  not  altogether  worthy  of  the 
amazing  magnificence  with  which  nature  in  her 
plenitude  of  means  has  surrounded  it. 

The  circus  of  the  Marbor^  within  which  it 
hangs — ^not  reigns,  is  indeed  grand ;  its  magnificent 
ai*ena  seems  formed  to  receive  the  boiling  flood  of 
an  American  cataract.  A  mighty  amphitheatre  of 
giant  rocks  rises  up  in  graduated  ramparts ;  other 
rocks   spread    out    from    these,   stretching    their 
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branching  arms  round  a  dark  basin,  once  a  lake ; 
but  the  continued  workings  of  the  water  having  in 
the  course  of  ages  worn  itself  a  passage  through 
these  natural  barriers,  it  is  now  dry.  Others  again, 
assuming  the  forms  of  architecture,  lift  up  their 
castellated  walls,  which  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  works  of  man  are  called  the  towers  of  Mar- 
bore,  bearing  on  their  mighty  shoulders  the  weight 
of  long-accumulated  snows  and  eternal  glaciers. 
At  this  moment  I  can  recollect  nothing  that,  as  a 
single  image,  can  be  compared  with  this,  nothing 
that  approaches  its  character  of  grand  and  grizzly 
loneliness :  it  is  a  Bible  desert,  and  desolate — ^but 
not  a  desolation;  for  there  are  no  traces  of  the  over- 
throw of  man^s  works,  no  marks  of  the  passage  of 
life  and  its  extinction,  no  sign  that  any  son  of  man 
had  passed  hereby.  The  remarkable  form  of  the 
arena,  its  depth,  and  (at  this  moment)  darkness ;  its 
loftiness  and  magnitude  depending  upon  nothing, 
owing  nothing  to  previous  associations,  being  as  it 
were  alone  with  heaven, — ^grand,  silent,  companion- 
less, — ^presents  an  image  of  amazing  power  to  the 
mind.  With  a  little  help  of  fancy,  one  might  be- 
lieve it  a  spot  hollowed  out  of  the  wilderness  for 
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mountain.       \  i'i  tlic  blue  iris   and  t)tl 
Bowers   blow    within    its    dreary   circu 
sometimes  buds  amidst  the  ruiDS  of  the 
//  Jiore  del  pellegrino* — the  beau 
thistle  of  the  Lucca  hills,  is  here  toOf 
pure  star  in  the  desert ;  nor  has  the  c 
bourhood  of  the  glaciers  hindered  the  , 
and  darker  pine  from  mixing  with  the 
ochrous  banding  of  the  detached  side-a 
behind  which  suddenly,  and  at  this  mon 
the  sun,  throwing  its  light  on  the  oppo 
the  amphitheatre,  whose  broad  rocks  { 
the  moisture  of  innumerable  threads  of 
trickle  over  it,   making    its    smooth 
like  marble,  polished  almost  to  glasain 
rocky  pcnnts  to  the  left,  fine-drawn  and 
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How  the  world— I  mean  the  little  world  of  our 
own  contrivance -— would  seem  poor  and  trivial 
near  to  this  prodigious  world  of  nature.  Fill  the 
deep,  and  vast,  and  dark  arena  with  equipages; 
Crowd  it  with  orders  of  the  Garter-— or  the  Bath, 
the  Golden  Fleece,  or  the  Golden  Eagle;  sprinkle  it 
with  diamonds ;  make  a  way  amidst  its  snows  for 
kings  and  their  regalia ;  fill  the  air  with  courtly 
music,  load  it  with  costly  perfume, — ^how  less  than 
littleness  it  would  all  seem !  Such  scenes  are  worth 
vcdumes  of  instruction ;  they  open  to  us  an  upward 
path,  and  elevate  the  faculty  of  admiration,  with 
which  all  sentient  beings  are  more  or  less  endued, 
to  the  level  of  legitimate  worship. 

Blessed  and  beautiful  nature  !  how  fair  you  are 
to  those  who  know  and  honour  you,  and  to  whom 
the  fibres  of  the  wild  leaf,  and  the  chirping  of  the 
little  bird,  and  the  gloss  of  the  small  berry,  seem  | 

full  of  loveliness ;  but  here  in  this  solitude,  where 
the  voice  of  the  falling  waters  utters  parables,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  desert  prophesy, — ^how  holy,  how 
full  of  mighty  images,-— images  of  the  early  world, 
when  angels  were  sometimes  sent  to  communicate 
with   man ;  of  the  wanderings  of  the  great  tribe 


I 
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of  the  forest,  of  the  mountain,  of  t 
plain,  that  the  soul  feels  the  infl 
objects — such  as  connect  themse 
one»— in  its  strength  ;*  it  is  there  t 
place  of  life  loses  its  hold,  and  t 
limed  by  contemplation,  becomes  1 
We  did  not  venture  on  the  Pont  < 
accumulation  of  snow  under  whid 
the  cascade  pass  is  called :  the  inov 
of  the  atmosphere  warned  us  off 
gone  so  far,  so  we  took  ^  base  counsc 
and  turned  back.     And  now  we  an 
on  the  hollow  circus  of  the  Marbor 
that  fronts  its  opening.     A  shadow 
face  of  the  fall,  and  partially  dark 
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Has  not  even  he  apostrophized  as  ^^  vain  ^  the 
^  Aspirations  of  au  earnest  will  I" 

ingratitude,  perhaps,  in  one  whose  will  is  power ; 
but  a  lesson  to  be  taken  in  wise  part  by  others. 

While  my  chairmen  repose,  and  I  still  look 
upon  the  magic  and  the  mystery  before  me,  the 
sound  of  sheep-bells  and  the  call  of  a  shepherd 
come  down  from  the  high  mountain  pastures  of 
the  Malhada  de  Serades.  We  are  only  two  hours^ 
walk  from  Spain,  our  guide  says,— -two  hours^ 
walk!  But  alas!  two  hours  is  the  same  thing  to 
me  as  two  hundred ;  and  so,  with  my  head  almost 
through  the  aperture,  I  must  even  draw  it  in  again, 
and,  like  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  cheat  my 
fancy  with  a  flock  of  sheep. 

The  great  road,  too,  is  blocked  up :  no  entering 
without  a  quarantine  of  fifteen  days,  and  in  a  laza- 
retto ;  which  might  be  paying  too  much  for  one^s 
whistle,  considering  the  short  time  we  should  have 
to  blow  through  it.  Farewell,  then,  Spain !  I 
shall  perhaps  never  be  so  near  to  you  again.  They 
tell  me  you  are  stem,  and  bleak,  and  desolate,  with 
scorched  plains  and  eternal  sand-hills ;  that  your 
briars  are  without  birds,  and  your  fields  without 


-_^,  c*ini  hit   OY  Your  irc 
to    tlu'     tinklin<r  guitar,   and 
the  Castanet,  and  hear  the  men 
as   the    caravan   files    down    t 
and  think  of  jealous  Madrid, 
stately  Cordova,  and  of  all  that 
and  history  (scarcely  less  roman 
as  I  used  to  do  before  I  came  ne 
the  claims,  so  long  acknowledge 
tion,  coldly  disputed. 

Returned  to  the  hamlet  of  Gi 
chair   carried    backwards,  and 
towards  the  Marbor^ ;  by  which 
a  view  of  its  glories  for  nearly 
taking  in  the  whole  of  the  hollon 
extreme  of  the  crescent  to  the  othe 
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swift  streams,  and  where  the  curate  sits  reading  in 
the  shadow  of  a  rock,  but  with  a  better  breviary 
open  before  him  than  his  written  one.  An  angel, 
the  mistress  a!  the  inn  calls  him, — wise,  mild, 
learned,  and,  she  might  have  added,  resigned ;  for 
it  requires  the  courage  of  piety  to  wear  out  with 
cheerfulness  a  young  existence  in  this  lonely 
hamlet,  which,  during  the  seven  or  eight  months 
of  its  long  winter  is  almost  buried  in  snow,  and 
not  a  human  being  to  speak  to  but  the  few  poor 
peasants  who  remain  in  it ;  no  commerce  with  the 
responding  mind,  no  companionship  of  thought ; 
nature  sealed  up,  and  the  short  hours  of  daylight 
bleak  and  clouded. 

Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  a  great  duty, 
and  the  power  of  alleviating  by  counsel  and  by 
comfort, — ^but  above  all  by  the  lesson  of  devout 
hope,  the  hardships  of  the  small  flock  of  whom  he 
is  in  the  most  beautiful  sense  of  the  word  the 
pastor,  could  make  such  a  situation  acceptable  to  a 
young  and  (as  he  is  described)  educated  man.  An 
intense  conviction,  the  heart-whole  earnestness  and 
simplicity  of  an  apostle,  and  an  humble  confidence 
in  divine  support  belong,  no  doubt,  to  one  who 
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thus  devotes  himself  to  the  labours  of  bclhiesSy-*— 
labours  too  of  love,  love  which  finds  its  requital 
even  here,  in  the  warm  affection  of  the  poor 
dwellers  by  the  winter  river  and  the  cold  moun- 
'tains  of  Gavamie. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  edifying  life; 
full  of  usefulness,  privileged  in  good.  Who  can 
say,  when  their  wanderings  have  led  them  to  the 
remote  cabin  of  the  Christian  priest,  that  *<  there 
is  no  longer  perfume  in  the  temple,  or  mude  in 
the  sanctuary,  or  emotion  in  the  heart  f  ^ 

The  little  inn  at  Gavamie  afforded  us  trout  and 
an  omelet,  to  which  we  added  the  contents  of  a 
wallet  presciently  stored  at  Luz.  It  affords  beds, 
too,  but  they  are  not  tempting  ones.  As  we  ar- 
rived at  the  door,  three  Spaniards  were  sitting  on  a 
bench  before  it;  they  seemed  placed  there  ex- 
pressly as  if  to  confirm  my  previous  notion  of  ex- 
tremes; such  prodigies  of  ugliness  !  but  picturesque 
in  their  rags  of  blue,  white,  and  scarlet,  as  Octavian 
in  his  calculated  tatters.  I  do  not  know  how  these 
people  contrive  it,  but  they  always  seem  as  if 
arranged  to  serve  a  painter  for  his  models,— *ugly, 
lean,  short,  dirty,  old, — ^no  matter  what,  the  pic- 
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turesque  is  always  uppermost.     There  is  now  an 
ancient   couple  to  be   seen  every  evening  slowly 
crossing  the  little  place  of  Cauteretz,  two  poor 
persons  humbly  clad  in  rusty  mourning,  low  in 
stature,  withered  in  aspect,  and  of  quiet  and  un^ 
obtrusive  mien ;  yet  I  defy  any  one  to  pass  them 
by  without  a  feeling  of  curiosity  amounting  almost 
to  interest.     The  woman^s  black   veil  is  not  no 
foreign  to  the  eye, — ^because  it  is  a  common  wear 
in  many  other  countries,^-as  the  capulet,  which  it 
peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees;  but  it  produces  a  totally 
different  effect  on  the  mind,  and  I  cannot,  as  I  see 
her  walk  along  slowly,  help  thinking  of  that  Cata- 
lina  d^Acosta  of  whom  Calderone  speaks  as  of  one 
who  had  bartered  her  soul  for  the  possession  of 
certain  infernal  secrets ;  or  look  at  the  little  old 
man  in  his  worn-out  sombrero,  without  fancying 
him  at  least  an  astrologer,  if  not  a  dabbler  in  other 
arts  and  blacker  ones.     I  read  (and  cannot  hdp 
it)   midnight  sins   and  secrets  in  their  poor  dd 
eyes,  and  think  what  guilt  and  mystery  a  skilfid 
painter  would  make  out  of  them^-good  Catho- 
lics and  harmless  creatures,  as  I  have  no  doubl 
they  are. 


.iv;  V  uniessor, — wnc 

Order  was  annihilated    1)}  the 
of  Philippe  le  Bel.     It  is 

"  A  beggarly  account  of  ei 
which  would  sorely  puzzle  a 
is  no  warrant  for  their  authei 
but  tradition ;  for  ages  they  ha> 
the  uniformity  of  the  grave,  wi 
allows   no  individual   trick   of 
When  we  entered  the  church,  t 
down,  each  uttering  a  few  words 
self  devoutly.    This  act  of  reven 
because    it    seemed    sincere ;    w 
slurred  over  as  a  tax,  is  by  the  p 
a  hdp.     If  ^'  prayer  can  detain 
leaves  a  blessing/^  as  a  wise  am 
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bridge  over  the  torrent,  which  the  morning  sun 
had  effaced.  A  little  later,  and  it  would  seem  like 
a  Memphis  in  the  desert ;  but  now,  though  the  sun 
speeds  westward,  and  has  already  dropped  behind 
the  side  mountains,  leaving  the  valley  in  deep 
shadow,  yet  we  know  and  feel  that  it  is  there,  and 
the  partial  dimness,  though  favourable  to  mystery, 
is  still  too  revealing  for  illusion. 

Another  proof  of  the  benefit  of  shadows :  to-day 
we  almost  passed  by  (in  ascending  from  Gedro) 
the  fall  of  the  Pr6  de  Saousa;  and  now,  going 
back,  we  are  half  in  love  with  it  as  it  bounds  with 
a  charming,  laughing  run  through  declivitous 
meadows,  and,  taking  a  wild  leap  into  the  wooded 
ravine  below,  rushes  on  joyfully.  Evening  descent 
on  Gedro  exceedingly  sweet :  the  shadows  fall  on 
the  hamlet,  and  on  the  deep  green  hills  that  stretch 
out  their  thin  detached  screen  in  a  fine  prolonged 
line;  while  behind,  a  wide  interval  flooded  with 
light  separates  them  from  the  higher  and  still 
radiant  summits  of  the  more  distant  mountains. 
A  blue  smoke  curls  up  fn>m  the  roof  of  every 
cottage :  few  images  of  peace  equal  that  which  a 
remote  hamlet  offers  to  the  mind  at  close  of  even- 
ing, when  the  pleasant  token  of  in-door  comfort 


or  (juu't,   \N  hicli  thu  barlvin<r  of  tl 

tlu*  lumiming  voices   of  the  little 

aids  than  weakens.     There  are  ce 

of  life  which  seem  to  me  to  help 

solitude,  even  of  loneliness  ;  such 

the  wood-cutter'^s  axe  in  the  hollo 

the  small  spot  cleared  by  man's  la 

demess;  the  felled  pines  and  sawi 

brink  of  the  remote  torrent ;  and  the 

that  live,  far  away  from  all  others* 

shelter  of  the  hut  that  clings  to  t 

ment  or  awaken  the  consciousness 

from  the  world ;  that  single  point  ol 

by  its  gleam  the  vastness  of  the  di 

rounds  it ;  its  utter  loneliness  had  ; 

but  we  find  man  there,  and  the  fedi 
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had  a  long^  tarnished  visage,  with  a  cunning  folly 
in  the  eye,  and  a  dreary  laugh  !  Tears  are  gay 
things  compared  with  the  laugh  of  an  idiot, — the 
loud,  confident  laugh,  that  contrasts  so  mournfully 
with  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  poor  creature 
who  utters  it.  As  we  trot  along,  my  porters  sing 
Despourrin's  ballads :  one  has  a  fine  voice,  and 
none  are  so  absolutely  tuneless  as  to  harden  the 
patois  out  of  its  pleasant  sound.  I  adore  the  feel- 
ing in  which  Charlemagne,  when  he  saw  a  new 
language  effacing  the  one  that  he  loved,  ordained 
that  all  the  ballads  in  the  old  tongue,  to  him  the 
native  one — the  language  of  his  race, — should  be 
gathered  together  and  preserved.  Indeed,  so  much 
do  I  love  all  that  keeps  up  the  love  of  home,  and 
of  the  old  times  and  the  simple  ones,  that  though 
I  do  not  understand  the  patois  of  these  mountains, 
yet  its  sound  always  delights  my  ear, — ^morally 
speaking,  as  well  as  musically. 

The  favourite  ballad  of  Despourrins,  is  The 
Forsaken  Shepherd.  Here  is  the  original  patois, 
and  the  literal — word  for  word — translation,  with 
which  a  friend,  conversant  in  the  language  of  the 
mountains,  has  kindly  favoured  me. 

VOL.   I  u 


Co  U'ouyi',  Vi)  IxMilatye  <liz(5  1*  infoiirtii 
La  fendrosst'  ct  ramoii  que  you  t'ey  da; 
Soun  acco  lous  rebuts  qu'^y  meritat  ? 

Despuch  t'es  accoustaile  dab  y  en  de  co 
As  pr^  u  ta  haout  bol,  que  ma  raaytoa 
N'ey  prou  haoute  eota  tu  d'u  cabiroa.  '' 

Tas  ottilles  dab  las  mies  nous'  d^Knen  j^ 
Touns  superbs  rooutous  despuch  en^  ' 
Nou  s'approuchon  d*eous  mi^  qu*entVi< 

Las  richesses  d'ou  mounde  nou  h'en  que 
E  lou  plus  bet  segnou  dab  soun  aryen 
Nou  baou  bas  u  pastou  qui  l»iou  comten 

De  richesses  me  passi  d'adnous,  de  quali; 
You  non  souy  qu'  d  pastou  ma  non  n'y  ft 
Qui  n'ous  surpassi  touts  en  amistat. 

Encou^re  que  you  siey  praoube  dens  moi 
Aymi  mey  moun  berret  tout  espelat» 
Que  nou  pas  lou  plus  bet  chapeou  bourdi 

Adiou.  r/k  <J*  ♦5«'"»*»-  ^ — *-■ 
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LE  BERGi^R.  BIALHEUREUX. 

Li  \iA^t  aur  la  moatagne  un  berger  malheureux, 
Assis  au  pied  d*un  htire,  noy^  de  pleurs, 
Songeait  au  chungement  de  aes  amoun. 

Coeur  leger,  coeur  volage^-disait  riofortun^. 
La  teudresse  et  i'amour  que  t'ai  port^ 
Sont-ce  les  rebuts  que  j'ai  m^rit^s  ? 

Depuis  que  tu  fr^queatea  la  gent  de  condition, 
Bien  tu  as  priit  un  si  Imut  vol,  que  ma  muson 
N'est  assez  haute  pour  toi  d'un  chevron. 

Tea  brdbis  avec  les  miennes  ne  se  daignent  plus  inSler, 

Ses  superbcs  b^liers  depuis  cela 

Ne  sVpprochent  des  miens  que  pour  les  f rapper  <lu  front. 

Les  richesaes  du  monde  ne  font  que  donner  tourment, 
Et  le  plus  beau  seigneur  avec  son  argent 
Ne  vaut  pas  un  pasteur  qui  vit  content. 

De  richesses  je  me  passe,  d'honneur,  de  quality, 
Je  ne  suis  qu'un  pa!»teur,  mus  il  n'y  a  personne 
Que  je  ne  les  surpasse  tous  en  amiti^. 

Encore  quoique  je  sols  pauvre  dans  mon  petit  ^tat, 
J'aime.mieux  mon  berret  toutpel^ 
Que  nun  pas  le  plus  beau  chapeau  bord^. 

Adieu,  coeur  de  tigresse  !  berg^re  sans  amour 
Changez,  bien  tu  peux  changer  de  serviteur, 
Jamus  n'en  trouveras  uu  tel  que  moi. 


(lisgui>ing  him>Llf  like    ii   shcj) 
Hock,   and    leading  it    up  into 
lived  there  in  solitude,  "  tout  Pi 
etaity*"  composing  his  romauntft 
better  times.     The  "  Pair  de  F 
stick  in  the  conscience  of  the  d 
dently  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
title,  but  the  orator  beat  him  down 
then  improvised  a  prose  transladi 
ballads  for  me  in  a  running  way,  h 
in  the  midst  of  it  to  a  fisherma 
basketing  a   trout  as  we  passed, 
the  seriousness  of  his  profession  ti 
round,    but    made  no   response, 
chaunter  told  me  the  story  of  the 
the  Ladv  nr  *f^-  ^   '  — 
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K^fd)  could  never  dmw  water  from  brook  or  well 
\irithout  spilling  three  parts  of  it,  so  their  houses 
'wife  Uticlean,  and  themselves  thirsty.  Why  the 
\tien  did  not  help  them,  my  informer  cannot  teU, 
belh^  but  little  versed  in  the  history  of  this  uufor- 
txiAkie  race,  who  had  been  altogether  forgotten, 
fie  says,  until  the  English  took  to  inquiring  about 
them ;  adding,  that  they  were  now  extinct,  so  it 
was  no  matter  what  they  had  been.  "' 

A  fine  tone  of  solemnity  in  the  deep  valleys  hadf 
fkti  hour*  before  absolute  night,  when  there  are  ii6 
shadows,  but  a  deep  and  universal  tint  spread  otc¥ 
the  face  of  nature.  Darkness  gathering,  not  from 
one  settled  point,  but  coming  as  age  does  on  the 
human  face,  imperceptibly  yet  palpably.  Treai 
growing  indistinct,  and  taking  fantastic  shapes, 
houses  looking  like  rocks,  rocks  like  castles;  but  as 
we  come  up  into  the  last  light  of  the  western  sky-^ 
the  tender  gauzy  lilac,  how  beautiful  it  is !  atid 
the  stars  that  tremble  througli  it,  coming  out  oiie 
by  one  until  the  firmament  is  studded  over,  Utid 
then  the  pale,  pale  lilac,  growing  paler,  and  meltitig 
into  the  true  star-light  blue, — the  blue  of  heavM' ! 

made  prisoners  at  the  attack  on  Narbonne  in  1018,  ^  not 
poA99sain^  ihq  faculty  of  speech,  barked  like  dogs. 

u  2 


I   r  ■• 
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There  was  something  like  a  small  spire  that 
tbreadily  above  the  dark  landscape*     I  asked  Bogf. 
guide  what  it  was,  and  thought  he  answered  tfaktrif 
had  been  a  church:  so  I  said,  ^*  And  what  Jvdt 
now?''  "  Why  a  church,  to  be  sure ;  what  else  ckiuld 
be  made  of  it."     I  once  read  in  some  old  book,  of  a 
bad  Count  de  Macon,  who  had  an  ugly  way  of  lay-* 
ing  his  hands  on  all  consecrated  property,  and  to 
whom,  as  he  sat  one  night,  Don  Juan-like,  in  bis 
castle,  carousing  with  a  company  of  young  knights 
and  nobles,  there  appeared  the  colossal  figure  of  a 
man  all  black,  mounted  on  a  steed  as  black  as  the 
rider.     The  uninvited  visitor  entered  the  haU  /ou* 
jours  chevauchant ;  and  commanding  the  master  of 
the  feast  to  mount  another  horse  which  stood  ready 
at  the  gate,  seized  its  reins,  and  galloped  upwarA 
(odd  enough)  into  the  air  with  his  shuddering  com* 
panion.     At  present,  the  goods  of  the  church  no 
longer  take  shape  to  avenge  themselves  when  they 
are  appropriated  to  lay  purposes,  nor  the  churches 
either ;  many  old  ones  in  France  are  turned  into 
bams,  some  I  believe  into  barracks;  but  in  the 
Pyrenees  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  sacred 
edifice  so  converted.     There  seems  great  attention 
paid  here  to  pious  observances  (outwani  ones  at 
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loast);atid  a  geoiecal  sentimeat  of  respect  towards 
^nei^nt  and  holy  usagefii  which  if  it  does  not  abso- 
kit^jproceed  from  conviction,  is  at  least  a  step 
towards  it. 

UiiAH  but  night  when  we  arrived  at  Luz, — fifteen 
mfles*  to  the  Cirque  de  Marbore,  and  of  course 
fifteen  back  again,  at  least  so  they  tell  us  here.     I 
pitied  my  chairmen,  and  told  them  so ;  but  they 
assured  me  that   my  compassion  was  misplaced. 
AIL  they  wished  for  was  to  have  the  same  worl^ 
every  day ;  it  was  only  when  they  were  idle  th^ 
their  hearts  were  heavy.     I  had  eight  men  for  my 
dmir,  six  of  whom  trotted  beside  it,  ready  to  r^ 
lieve  those  more  actively  employed.     We  certainly 
might  have  dispensed  with  two  of  the  number;  for 
I  did  not  observe  that  they  were  ever  called  upon^ 
One  was  an  old  man,  the  other  a  stripling  and  his 
grandson.     The  first  a  privileged  joker,   the  last 
a  mild   soul  who  did   nothing  but  gather  field- 
flowers  and  present  them  to  me,  till  my  lap  was  $9 
full  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  watch  my  oppprr* 
tunity  and  slip  down  a  handful  through  the  ^Tf)f^ 
of  my  chair,  when  his  back  was  turned.     Only  on^ 
of  the  eight  spoke  Frendi,  (conversation  pitch,}. 
^ '  Qaatre  Ikues  de  pays,  tax  ordinary  league*. 
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the  rest  had  but  a  few  words,  and  those  mixed  up 
with  patois.  An  interpreter  has  usually  an  air  of 
full-blown  consciousness  about  him;  and  well  he 
may,  being  every  moment  appealed  to.  Mine  was 
a  proud  man,  and  when  the  others  gabbled,  used 
to  give  me  a  Jove^s  nod,  lofty — ^yet  intimating  a 
kind  of  intelligence  between  us,  which  admitted 
me  in  some  degree  to  his  level. 

The  authorities  of  Cauteretz  regulate  the  fares 
of  the  chairmen,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
imposition.  Here  there  is  no  tariff;  the  innkeeper 
generally  makes  an  arrangement  for  the  prices  both 
of  chairs  and  horses,  and  in  most  cases  satisfactorily. 
The  bridle-path  to  Gavamie  is  good,  and  mij^t 
without  much  difficulty  be  converted  into  a  regu- 
lar char  a  bane  road ;  but  then  the  poor  chairmen 
would  be  set  adrift,  and  a  luxurious  mode  of  con- 
veyance, favourable  to  thought,  observation^  and 
one's  bones,  lost  to  ricketty  travellers  like  myself 
for  ever. 
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)  U,  line  17*  f^r  melancholy 

read 

Melancholy. 

33. 

12,   ••    darkens 

the  clouds  darken 

48, 

22,    '■   Dolly  Madge 

Dolly  or  Madge. 
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lOf    ••  tempted 

tempting. 

57. 

16,    >  •  put  neither 

had  neither. 

118, 

15,    ••  Saturnine 

Satumlu. 

118, 

3,    •  •  Giorgone 

Giorgione. 

121, 

22.    ••   trade  port 

trade  river. 

142. 

11,   •    Ay 

SUtk 

186. 

12,    ••   Tilburino 

Tilburina. 

368, 

23.  •  •   I  do  dot 

I  do  not. 

"  I'hese  volumes  contain  a  few  stories  of  great  merit, 
ductiun  of  a  person  not  only  In  the  possession  of  mind  in  its 
hensive  sense,  but  of  one  gifted  with  the  delicate  peroeptkii 
of  a  refined  and  accomplished  nature.  We  hail  such  prod 
that  the  age  we  litre  In  is  gaining  ground  In  all  that  rend 
It  would  bo  exceedingly  uqjuat  if  we  failed  to  noUceioaie  rei 
whldi  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  volumoL 
ilmgmnime. 

"  Thcae  art  two  very  dellghtAiI  Toluroei,  fbll  of  Che  pot 
turesque.  We  ran  only  amy  that  our  "  Goiiip't  Week"  i 
eharaiinff  we  have  paaacd  for  a  kmg— «  Tery  long  while, 
whid)  adorn  the  work  hare  as  mudi  grace  and  poetry  ■•  th 
trate." — Literary  CazetU. 

**  The  style  is  elegant,  unborrowed,  and  picturesque } 
tales  (fantastic  though  they  be)  excite  a  strong  iatereet    8c 
vignettes  are  very  beautiful.*' — Athmarum, 

'*  These  are  delicious  volumes,  full  of  poetry,  like  a  lo 
entering  into  and  colouring  what  it  cherishes.  It  is  to  the  a 
taste,  sentiment,  and  feeling  that  the  "  Gossip's  Week"  bete 
great  charra«  of  these  volumes  Is  a  number  of  admirable  woo 
with  no  name,  they  are  done  in  a  masterly  style.** — Cstirf  J 

"  I'he  charm  of  these  stories  lies  In  the  vlvId  paintiog  < 
which  lealises  the  Images  with  the  freshness  and  ({low  of  a  fii 
author's  ideas  art  evolved  in  palpable  forms  and  pletarei 
only  exlem.ll  oljccts,  but  thoughts,  sensaUons,  and  enotk 
with  the  same  distinctness  and  facility,  as  forma,  looka,  mj 
of  voice.     A  startliOK  cfTect  l«  •»»-♦..—•  •--  •• 
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over. We  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  met  with  so  charming  a  fellow- 
traveller." — Court  Journal. 

**  Positively  delightful.  Whoever  the  authoress  may  be,  «e  assure  her 
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SKETCHES  IN  THE  PYRENEES, 


CHAPTER  I. 


LITZ  —  PIC  DE  BEROOZ  —  VIEW  FROM  IT  EACH  WAY — LA 
COIIPLAINTE  DB  IIONTEBELLO — MT  DOULCBTTE  MIO- 
NONNETTB — GORGE  DE  LUZ  —  FEW  STRANGERS  IN  THE 
PYRENEES,  AND   WHY. 

Behind  the  village  of  Luz  rises  the  lofty  Bergoz,* 
terminating  in  a  pic  famous  for  the  view  which  it 
commands.  It  is  a  green  mountain,  too  steep  in 
most  parts  for  habitation ;  but  where  the  slopes 
are  gentler,  its  broad  flanks  are  dotted  with 
granges,  whose  summer  inhabitants  have  already 
forsaken  them.  Higher  up,  we  found  flocks  and 
herds  browsing  their  way  downwards;  and  the 
sound  of  their  bells,  so  far  from  jarring  against  the 
dead  silence  that  otherwise  prevailed,  seemed  to 

*  Or  Bergons,  as  it  is  also  called. 
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ascent  was  much  more  fatiguing 
to  avoid  wetting  their  feet ;  a  t 
are  remarkably  averse. 

I  have  known  others,  from  w 
might  be  as  little  expected,  who 
A  gallant  officer  who  commandc 
in  a  momentous  battle,  (not  Yi 
that  he  never  was  so  angry  in 
man,  who  in  the  heat  of  the  engi 
ed  him  into  a  pool :  he  was  obi 
wet  feet,  and  dreaded  his  dam 
than  sword  or  ball. 

A  beautiful  look,  down  on  the  ] 
fine  surrounding  country, — ^increi 
at  the  top  such  a  view !  A  hog*8 1 
the  basin  of  Luz  in  its  green,  an< 


THE    VIEW   FBOM    IT.  6 

the  narrow  defile  that  unites  it  with  the  basin  of 
Luz, — St.  Savin,  the  chapel  of  La  Pietk,  and  the 
town  of  Argelez  visible,  each  on  its  cloudless 
elevation ;  the  colouring  gauzy  grey,  with  light 
through  it, — the  pure  soft  grey  of  the  Italian 
distance. 

And  then  the  press  of  mountains  at  the  other 
side  :  the  towers  of  Marbor6,  stretching  from  east 
to  west;  Mont  Perdu  a  step  behind  blanched 
with  snows,  but  too  closely  girded  in  by  other 
mighties  to  be  regally  pre-eminent ;  the  Br^che  de 
Roland,  with  the  sky  of  Spain  looking  through  it-— 
the  true  breach  and  the  false ;  a  sunbeam  on  the 
fall  of  Gavarnie,  and  a  gathering  of  light  on  the 
soft  basin  of  Pragn^res,  which  opens  just  be- 
neath us. 

Between  our  perch  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Marbore,  are  the  side-screens  that  rush  downwards 
in  grand  continuous  slopes;  their  broad  flanks 
covered  with  wood  or  pastures,  or  furrowed  with 
rocks,  down  whose  rugged  gullies  the  wild  fall,  or 
wee  rattling  stream,  courses  along  unobserved 
among  so  many  objects  of  higher  interest.  The 
combination  is  grand,  and  grave,  and  splendid ; 
solemn  from  the  magnitude  and  power  of  each 
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single  feature,  and  the  simple  and  sublinfie  way  in 
which  they  are  put  together ;  solemn  too  from  the 
profound  stillness,  but  with  a  fine  radiance  on  the 
snow  and  in  the  sky, — the  pale  bright  sky  thiat 
covers  them.  The  green  pastures  of  the  Com^lie, 
and  the  soft  plateaux  of  the  near  mountains,  offer 
the  most  splendid  tinting ;  but  on  the  one  which  is 
closest  to  the  eye,  looking  to  the  left,  there  are 
broad  sweeps  of  juniper,  contrasting  its  peculiar 
gi'een  with  the  more  grassy  verdure  of  the  short 
herbage,  that  produce  an  effect  of  colouring  which 
I  have  rarely  seen  equalled.  From  the  pic  beyond 
the  ridge,  the  view  is  more  extensive,  the  eye  has 
freer  scope ;  but  the  single  pictures,  taking  each 
in  its  separate  frame,  have  perhaps  a  more  direct 
effect  upon  our  sympathies.  In  the  inside  of  this 
mountain  is  a  cavern,  inhabited  by  a  crew  of  indus- 
trious fairies,  famous  spinners  and  most  obliging 
ones,  as  the  housewives  here  well  know ;  for  they 
have  only  to  leave  a  bundle  of  flax  at  the  entrance 
of  their  under-ground  dwelling,  and  on  retuminir 
are  sure  to  find  it  converted  into  a  beautiful,  even 
thread,  such  as  their  fingers  never  could  have  pro- 
duced. The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  opening  of 
th^  cavern. 
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A  shepherd  brought  us  milk  in  a  wooden  can, 
with  a  ladle  floating  on  it ;  so  we  sat  down  on  the 
turf  to  do  it  justice— for  it  was  excellent — ^leisurely. 
One  of  our  men,  who  bad  served  (as  all  have  who 
are  over  forty)  in  the  imperial  army,  and  had  been 
present  at  the  death  of  Marechal  Lannes,  asked 
leave  to  sing  for  us  La  Complainte  de  Monte- 
bello :  the  verse  was  as  rude  as  the  music^ 

*'  Uaiis  une  heure  d'ici 
Vou8  perdrez  votre  aini»** 

said  the  dying  marshal  to  the  emperor,  who  held  his 
hand, — at  least  so  goes  the  ballad,  and  so  sang  the 
old  soldier  in  a  broken  and  dolesome  voice  that 
never  had  had  music  in  it;  but  his  comrades,  who 
were  clustered  together  on  a  small  mound,  while 
the  singer  sat  a  little  apart  and  turned  from  them, 
listened  with  profound  and  most  respectful  atten- 
tion, in  which  a  sentiment  of  melancholy  was  obvi- 
ously mingled.  And,  indeed,  though  the  verse 
was  rough,  and  the  measure  drawling,  and  the 
voice 

"  Full  of  harsh  discords  and  unpkasing  sharps," 

yet  there  was  still  something  touching  in  the  death- 
song  of  the  illustrious  warrior,  doled  out  as  it  was 
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in  a  mountain  solitude,  by  one  who  had  served  with 
him,  and  seen  him  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 

While  we  rejx)sed,  herds  of  cattle  browsed  below 
us,  and  the  mountain  horses  played  wild  gambols 
scouring  rapidly  round  in  one  direction,  then  sud- 
denly striking  the  earth  and  wheeling  oft*  in  another. 
Two  hawks  floated  gracefully  above,  crossing  and 
recrossing  each  other ;  sometimes  descending  with  a 
sweeping  motion,  then  rising  sunwards,  and  after  a 
moment^s  eclipse,  re  appearing  as  if  chasing  some- 
thing invisible  down  towards  the  earth ;  while  their 
shadows  swept  over  the  sunny  turf,  doubling  their 
buoyant  and  beautifully  balanced  movements.  As 
we  returned,  the  sun  had  got  a  little  behind  the 
mountains,  and  threw  forward  their  headlong  sha- 
dows on  the  satiny  surface  of  the  pasture  slopes, 
whose  closely  nibbled  turf  had  not  a  knot  in  it. 
The  effect  was  admirable;  nothing  intercepted 
the  stationary  reflection  of  the  mountains  them- 
selves, and  within  their  darkness  the  ruminating 
herds  fed  or  reposed,  with  a  seeming  sense  of 
peacefulness  not  shared  by  the  frolicsome  troop 
who  still  remained  outside  in  the  sunshine. 

From  that  part  of  the  mountain  descent  where 
the  road  forms  a  terrace  elevated  above  the  vit 
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lage  of  Luz,  the  basin  is  seen    to   great   advan- 
tage.  It  appears  from  thence  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  the  wood,  which  from  below  shows  itself  in 
spare  trees  too  freely  lopped  of  tlieir  branches,  and 
dotted  about  singly,  or  planted    in    thin    hedge- 
rows, is  thrown   by  a   change   of   position   into 
masses  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  making  rich 
bodies  of  shade  and  colouring.     The  look-down  is 
of  exceeding  sweetness,  the  basin  itself  green  as 
Eden,  and  watered  by  innumerable  bubbling  rills ; 
the  Gave  of  Gavarnie,  beautiful  as  any  of  the  four 
rivers  of  paradise,  winding  through  the  meadows, 
the  torrent  of  Bastan  hastening  to  unite  its  stream 
with  that  of  its  lovely  neighbour,  and  then — being 
made  one — shooting  off  through  the  defile  of  Luz 
to  loiter  amongst  the  meadows  of  Argelez ;  first 
taking  the  wild  flood  of  Cauteretz,  there  sobered 
into  gentleness,  into  its  sweet  co-partnership.     To 
the  right,  the  clillteau  of  Sainte  Marie  on  its  rocky 
platform — iron-stained  and  mellow ;  the  town  be- 
low with  its  glistening  roofs  of  purple  slate;  higher 
up  the  hamlet,  hi^er  still  the  grange ;  and  above, 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  that  shelter  and 
enclose  all. 

Ronsard  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  lark,  and  called  it 
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Douhette  Mignannette;  and  there  is  a  pretty 
little  bird  here,  with  an  almond-green  shade,  or 
rather  light,  through  its  feathers,  that  answers  to 
the  name  as  if  it  was  made  for  iU  It  pee^wits 
in  such  a  melancholy  key — ^yet  so  sweetly,  hop- 
ping beside  us,  or  making  short  flights  from  stone 
to  bramble,  with  such  pleasant,  gentle  friendli- 
ness, that  I  would  set  it  to  verse  if  I  could.  My 
chairmen  have  no  name  for  it,  and  wonder  at 
my  asking  for  one.  "  C'est  un  petit  oiseau,^  is  the 
only  answer  I  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain  to  all 
my  questions  about  the  small  voices  of  the  desert, 
to  which  I  have  so  often  listened  with  curiosity 
and  a  certain  unworldly,  but  not  undelightful 
feeling,  when  I  have  heard  their  pretty  matins,  or 
sweet  chirping  vespers,  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
forest. 

I  never  saw  any  thing  like  the  streams  in  this 
basin  of  Luz ;  such  swelling,  living  crystal ;  so 
pure,  swift,  and  abundant.  A  night  of  rain  may 
have  helped  them,  perhaps;  but  as,  probably,  they 
(like  most  of  the  Pyrenean  rivers)  run  over  gra- 
nite or  marble,  not  a  soQ  of  earth  stains  their 
transparency.  A  peasant  stoops  down  at  this 
moment,  and  scoops  up  a  purl  in  the  hollow  of  a 
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leaf, — being  thirsty,  I  envy  him  the  draught ;  the 
bright  Falernian  sparkling  in  its  preciously  wrought 
cup  of  calcedony  would  seem  less  tempting  to 
my  fancy.  The  man  thinks  otherwise;  for  he  just 
cools  his  lips,  and  throwing  away  the  rest,  turns 
up  a  face  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  hacked  out 
of  a  piece  of  oak,  and  casts  a  piteous  look,  though 
a  joking  one,  at  my  chairmen,  who  nod  assent 
to  his  implied  disrelish. 

The  gorge  of  Luz  was  glorious,  as  we  returned 
this  evening;  every  branch  brought  out,  every  leaf 
defined,  every  shadow  helping  a  light,  and  the 
beauty  of  individual  form  radiantly  outlined,  with- 
out hindrance,  or  rather  with  great  assistance,  to 
the  breadth  and  splendour  of  the  general  effect. 

Again  at  Cauteretz.  The  more  I  see  of  this 
beautiful  country,  the  more  I  feel  surprised  at  its 
being  so  little  visited  by  ramblers  from  other  lands. 
Here  are  no  Russians,— at  present  (except  our  own 
countrymen)  the  most  universal  travellers;  no 
Germans ;  and  as  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
only  two  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  temporary 
residents  at  Pau,  and  ourselves.  Sometimes—* 
though    rarely,    an  Englishman   appears    at    the 
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their  hasty  or  prejudiced  judgments,  and  com- 
pelled to  allow,  or  won  over  to  feel,  that  the  land- 
scape of  the  Pyrenees  is  not  only  relatively,  but 
virtually  and  most  eminently  beautiful ;  and  that 
it  does  not  owe  its  power  and  charm  to  the  force 
of  contrast,  but  to  its  own  intrinsic  dignity  and 
native  loveliness. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  COMING  DOWN  OP  THE  SHEPHERDS — FETE  OF  THE 
ASSUMPTION — THE  NOTE  OF  PREPARATION — BALL.\DIN'S 
—  DISCREET  GAIETY  —  CORNEILLE  AND  RACINB  P»^ 
FORMED  IN  THE  PYRENEES  —  AUTUMN  PERCBPTIBLK 
BEFORE  IT  IS  VISIBLE — CHATEAU  DE  BEAUCENS— CUA' 
KACTER  OF  THE  SCENERY — EFFECT  ON  THE  MIND  — 
THE  RUINS — THE  CHAPEL  OF  BBDOURET — ST.  ORREN'S> 

"  Stay  another  week,'*'  has  been  more  than  once 
said  to  us,  "  and  you  will  see  the  shepherds  re- 
turning from  the  high  pastures  with  their  flocks 
and  their  dogs,  sole  companions  of  their  lonely 

■ 

sojourn  in  the  mountains ;  you  will  hear  the  musfc 
of  their  pipes,  and  witness  their  meetings— «ft* 
five  or  six  months  of  utter  solitude — with  their 
families  and  friends.^  What  images  of  pastorv 
and  patriarchal  life  did  this  simple  picture  present* 
what  Bible  recollections  did  it  draw  out  ft^ 
their  hiding-places !  we  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
coming  of  the  flocks,  and  looked  out  for  theoi  t^ 
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:hildren  do  for  the  Hallowe^en,  or  the  twelfth- 
light  gambol. 

Yesterday  evening  the  sound  of  sheep  bells,  ap- 
iroaching  from  a  distance,  came  suddenly  upon 
IS.  What  could  it  be  ?  It  was  yet  some  days  to 
he  expected  one ;  but  looking  from  my  window, 
[  saw  the  sheep  descending  the  hilly  street  just  as 
hey  do  in  the  journeys  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  old 
apestries,  each  flock  accompanied  by  a  guard  of 
ierce  dogs,  of  that  superb  race  peculiar  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  every  shepherd  armed  with  a  short 
lub  :  good  against  wolves,  we  thought,  but  of 
mrse  a  mere  club  of  parade  on  the  present  oc- 
sion. 

The  sheep  were  fat,  the  tones  of  their,  bells  deep 

I  sonorous,  the  dogs  magnificent,  and  the  shep- 

iz  like  the  shepherds  of  Sechem.     There  was 

pipe,  it  was  true,   no  household  or  heartfelt 

ting,  no  long  look-out  with  love  and  joy  in  it 

those   who  had   tarried  behind:    but  at  the 

^nt  we  scarcely  missed  these  auxiliaries ;  the 

made  their  own  sweet  music,  and  there  was 

ung  simple  and  antique  in  the  scene  which 

its  grave  complexion.     Suddenly  a  shep- 

"ang  from  behind  the  ranks,  and,  brandish* 
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ing  his  clul),  levelled  a  blow  at  another  who  was  a 
step  or  two  before  him :  it  was  returned  with  fury, 
and  in  a  moment  the  aggressor  was  laid  prostrate. 
He  rose  instantly,  covered  with  blood :  I  closed  my 
window,  but  the  cries  and  sounds  of  blows  came 
through  it.  At  length  the  gens  d^'armes  appeared, 
separated  the  combatants,  and  conveyed  them  both 
to  prison;  and  thus  ended  part  the  first  of  the 
pastoral  drama,  and  the  only  scene  of  violenoe 
which  has  been  enacted  this  season  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

To-day  is  the  fSte  of  the  Assumption,  the  gnmd 
fete  of  Cauteretz,  the  fete  of  the  balladins,  of  the 
chairmen,  in  short  of  all  those  who  wish  to  partake 
of  its  gaieties.  The  programme  is  superb — guaeh 
races,  mat  de  caoagne^  &c. ;  then  come  lu  baUadefi 
**  Messieurs  les  balladins,**  as  they  are  respectfuUj 
styled  in  the  setting  forth,  will  arrive  at  three 
o'^clock  in  separate  bands,  each  band  attired  in  the 
costume  of  its  district,  and  preceded  by  imtm- 
ments  of  music  Prizes  will  be  adjudged  to  the 
most  agile  dancers,  after  which  varioua  feats  of 
activity  are  to  follow;  then  fir^worka  in  the  moiit' 
tains,  and  last  of  all  a  balL  No  attraction,  in  ahoft» 
leflt  unemployed,  (gratia  playi  and  pudding  cs- 
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cepted,)  which  the  fete  of  St.  Louis,  or  St.  Charles, 
or  St.  Philippe,  could  hold  out  at  Paris  itself. 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the  note  of  pre- 
paration sounded  from  all  quarters ;  large  boughs 
were  placed  before  the  houses,  tri-coloured  flags 
floated  from  the  windows,  drums  were  occasionally 
heard,  serrant  girls  ran  to  and  fro  with  water-pots 
and  fish-kettles,  and  others  passed  already  dressed 
for  the  day, — smart  and  showy,  not  tawdry,  as  our 
girls  are  sure  to  be  when  they  mix  two  colours ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  made  the  remark, 
that  young  females  in  the  humbler  classes  of  life 
never  become  a  holiday  dress  so  well  as  a  neat 
working  one;  not  being  every  day  wear  it  sits 
stiffly,  and  besides  gives  pretensions  always  awk- 
wardly supported.  A  fine  girl,  whom  I  have  often 
noticed  as  conferring  dignity  on  her  madrass,  has 
just  passed  in  a  full  once-a-year  toilette:  as  a 
thistle  she  was  very  stately;  but  vanity  would  make 
an  artichoke  of  her,  and  nothing  can  be  more  hard 
and  sticky. 

The  balladins  of  the  neighbouring  districts  have 
proved  faithless,  and  declined  entering  the  lists; 
so  the  pig,  sheep,  goat,  and  handsome  piece  of 
broad-cloth,  which  were  to  have  been  contended 
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for,  fall  without  opposition  to  the  children  of  the 
soil,  who,  equipped  in  white  trowsers,  scarlet 
sashes,  and  blue  berrets,  dance  through  the  prin- 
cipal street,  fluttering  small  tri-coloured  flags,  and 
making  antics  after  the  true  pas  de  Voura  fashion. 
A  kind  of  mock  combat  with  small  sticks,  to  a  dull 
dancing-dog  measure,  varies  the  heavy  routine  of  the 
inexpressive  ballade,  and  some  boys,  fantastically 
dressed,  march  to  the  head  of  the  troop  as  guar- 
dians of  the  prizes,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts made  to  give  a  dramatic  efl'ect  to  the  business, 
cut  a  very  homely  figure. 

We  have  soldiers,  too :  what  in  France  can  be 
done  without  them?     Haifa  dozen  gens  d^armesj 
reinforced  by  as  many  more  rustics  of  the  garde 
urbaine^  begin  to  show  themselves ;  nothing,  bow- 
ever,   can  be  more  tranquilly  disjiosed   than  the 
people,  and  here  I  must  say  (though  I  believe  thit 
I  have  said  it  elsewhere  before)  that  the  Frend) 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us.     Our  cakesand* 
ale  people  are  often  quarrelsome  and  turbuleot 
when  they  are  numerous;  but  the  French  mik^ 
merely  cheerful  meetings  of  their  popular  festivv 
ties,  and  never  diflgrace  them  by  disorder.    No 
intoxicated  brawler  interrupts  the  general  harmonfi 
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or  coarse  expression  shocks  the  delicate  ear;  no 
private  rancour  breaks  out  in  the  hour  of  indul- 
gence, or  feeling  of  casual  excitement  produces  the 
result  of  deliberate  vengeance.  It  is  now  night : 
the  games  are  over,  the  prizes  adjudged,  the  dan- 
cers tired  out,  the  fire-works  extinguished,  and  not 
a  sound  of  turbulence  has  been  heard  during  this 
long  day  of  recreation;  nor,  after  sports  which 
called  for  prodigious  physical  exertion,  have  the 
actors  in  them  found  it  necessary  to  go  through 
the  restorative  process  of  drinking.  This  capabi* 
lity  of  temperate  enjoyment  I  have  already  noticed 
as  a  delightful  feature  in  the  French  character — the 
slight  boil-over  among  the  Jacobs  and  Labans  of 
yesterday  goes  for  nothing ;  the  general  rule,  to 
which  it  makes  a  rare  exception,  still  holds  good : 
besides  that  affair  of  the  patriarchs,  was  one  of 
family  pique,  a  feeling  which  lords  it  over  national 
and  individual  character  more  than  almost  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

But  of  this  impress  of  decency  on  the  popular 
recreations  which  I  find  so  charming  in  France,  all 
(or  nearly  all)  the  migrating  British  can  judge. 
Who  has  not  been  at  St.  Cloud  ? — the  most 
popular  of  the  many  fetes  that  take  place  annually 
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by  peasants  and  working  men;  and  these  plays  are 
not  mysteries^  nor  yet  the  Christmas  carol,  or  the 
Epiphany  put  in  action ;  but  theCid,  or  Mithridate, 
or  Athalie.  As  in  the  days  of  Theseus,  women 
are  not  permitted  to  act ;  but  Flute,  Snout,  Quince, 
Bottom,  Snug,  and  Starveling,  are  all  ready  to 
rasp  off  their  beards  and  subdue  their  rough  voices 
to  the  indignant  pleadings  of  Chimene,  or  the 
endless  lamentations  of  Andromache.  A  jobbing 
carpenter  in  a  hamlet  of  B^am,  a  family  man, 
no  longer  in  his  <^  salad  days,^  and  with  a  most 
hard-working  visage,  Talma'd  it  in  Britannicus 
not  long  ago,  to  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 
Nice  critics  pronounced  his  acting  excellent;  and  he 
himself  found  the  sport  so  engaging,  that  had  he 
not  been  both  fisherman  and  carpenter,— >so  of 
course  full  handed, — he  would  have  liked  well 
enough  (he  told  me)  to  have  gone  on  with  it. 

August  27th.  Three  or  four  ungenial  days 
have  frightened  away  half  the  visitors  of  Cauteretz ; 
but  now  August  has  come  again,  and  so  charm- 
ingly attired,  with  such  a  bright  thanksgiving  air, 
as  if  she  felt  herself  all  the  better  for  the  course  of 
baths  to  which  her  sun-dried  charms  have  been 
recently  submitted.     Yet,  though  sunshine  enters 
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images,  all  its  moral  loveliness,  to  touch,  and  fill, 
and  chasten  the  heart  which  seeks  the  spirit  of  its 
mystery. 

28th.  Passed  our  morning  at  Beaucens,  the 
ruined  chateau  of  the  Rohan  Rocheforts,  which 
we  had  only  seen  from  the  terrace  of  Despourrins. 
Madame  de  Motteville  saw  it  in  1660,  as  she  tra- 
velled towards  Bayonne  to  meet  the  court,  who  were 
sojourning  there  for  the  double  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  concluding  the  marriage  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  good-natured  Infanta,  who  was  destined  to 
learn  lessons  of  patience,  and  practise  them,  on  the 
throne  of  France.  According  to  her  account,  it  was 
then  a  dismal  concern,  and  almost  inaccessible; 
so  that  she  fancied  it  must  have  been  **  Thabitation 
d'Urgande  la  deconnue.'"  This  clever  and  very 
entertaining  court-favourite,  calls  the  people  of 
the  Pyrenees  michants ;  and  adds,  ^*  la  rusticity 
du  climat  les  rend  cruels.*^  The  same  sun  still 
shines  upon  the  beautiful  Lavedan ;  but  its  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  more  benignantly  exercised.  Leaving  the 
inevitable  Pierrefitte,  as  usual,  behind  us,  and 
turning  for  a  little  way  towarvis  the  gorge  of  Lue, 
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we  crossed  its  romautic  opening,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  rivcr«  arrived  at  a  hamlet  where  the 
carriage-road  ceases.  My  chair  had  followed  me 
from  Pierrefittc,  (needlessly,  as  it  proved,  for  we 
afterwards  found  out  that  we  could  have  got  one 
where  we  stopped,)  and  the  rest  of  the  family  party 
had  brought  their  nimble  feet  with  them,  and 
found  good  use  for  their  services ;  for  the  narrow 
road  being  in  many  places  converted  into  a  stream 
and  all  but  impassable,  they  had  to  jump  from 
stone  to  stone,  clamber  up  one  side  of  the  hedge 
and  down  at  the  other,  or  skim  their  way  over  the 
water  like  swallows — minus  wings,  which  made 
some  difference.  But  the  meadow  paths  were 
delightful,  and  brought  us,  over  a  carpet  of  wild 
flowers  and  sweet-scented  herbs,  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  ruin  stands.  In  ascending  we 
passed  the  hamlet  of  Beaucens^  a  kind  of  back 
forest  solitude,  still  and  umbrageous  as  an  Indian 
village;  bedded  in  shade,  and  watered  by  pure 
rills,  but  deplorably  peopled  :  not  a  soul  without 
a  goitre,  and  all  dirty  and  wretched  looking, 
though  not  ill-clothed;  decently  housed  too,  but  ap- 
parently not  benefited  by  means  from  which  others 
would  have  extracted  comfort.     Remarked  three 
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or  four  cretins;  one  a  child,  and  a  melancholy 
spectacle,  sitting  in  a  tranquil  posture  at  a  door, 
and  roaring  at  measured  intervals  like  a  wild 
beast :  the  contrast  between  the  repose  of  his  body 
and  the  fierce  cry  mechanically  uttered,  and  as  if 
by  something  that  had  life  within  him  but  was 
not  himself,  was  awfully  unnatural.  I  have  since 
thought  that  it  was  probably  market-day  at 
Argelez,  and  that  the  hale,  the  active,  and  the 
industrious  had  trotted  there  with  their  wares, 
leaving  the  sick,  the  inefficient,  and  the  very 
poor,  who  have  no  means  of  traffic,  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  each  other. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  troop  followed  us  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  clacking  their  patois  harshly,  and , 
presenting  a  forbidding  spectacle  of  uncleanness, 
apparently  not  necessitated  by  circumstances. 
Having  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  the 
comfortable  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  pea- 
sants about  Cauteretz^  their  look  of  wretchedness 
struck  us  painfully;  however,  the  chairmen  said 
they  were  not  poor  (distressed),  but  only  beggars. 
A  nice  distinction,  which  might  be  applied  more 
extensively. 

At  last,    having  got  what    they  could,    they 
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fixing  it  to  a  resting-place.  We  sat  "  by  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  and  they  were  desolate  ;^^  the 
thistle  grew  there  and  the  long  grass,  and  the 
bramble  made  room  for  itself  in  the  revel  hall  and 
in  the  lady^s  chamber.  We  knew  nothing  either 
of  knight  or  lady ;  they  were  not  familiar  to  us  by 
story,  nor  endeared  to  us  by  the  companionship  of 
fancy :  we  knew  that  they  were  Rohan  Rocheforts, 
and  no  more ;  but  we  felt  the  influence  of  the  past, 
and  sat  down  thoughtfully  amidst  its  fragments. 
The  air  was  sweet,  the  sky  still,  the  silence  breath* 
less :  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sense  of  disen- 
gagement from  the  world,  the  train  of  thought, 
the  peace  of  heaven  which  possess  the  soul  in  such 
scenes  and  moments ;  if  there  be  one  spark  of  fire 
in  the  breast,  how  it  mounts  upwards,  how  it 
kindles  into  incense  as  it  ascends. 

As  we  came  down  the  hill,  the  sun  left  us, — not 
to  set,  but  to  hide  itself  behind  the  soft  grey 
clouds,  of  which  the  sky  has  been  all  day  full. 
There  was  now  little  colouring  in  the  landscape, 
and  that  little  was  dark  and  streamy,  yet  great 
effect  was  produced,  and  as  if  by  unseen  means; 
wonderful  clearness  and  depth  in  the  darkness,  and 
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the  borizoQ,  like  pele  fluid  sflver. 

Of  the  ruins  there  renuuiu  but  little  ;  a  aqi 
tower  oorenad  «ith  ivy.  paLtt  of  the  tmrtitmgd  waU, 
a  gate-way.  and  some  arched  rdics  of  the  tirtfrhjt. 
The  want  of  space  must  have  been  alwavs  enmit 
grandeur ;  vet  I  can  fancy  that  the  T<nr  of  die 
heron,  or  of  the  gory  shirt,  may  haTe  |^<wfd  firon 
lip  to  lip  within  the  haU ;  or  that  in  aofker  times 
the  stately  chatelaine  may  hare  oreilooked  firaai 
her  elevated  seat,  quaintly  wrought  with  diTen 
colours,  the  maidens  of  her  housdiold,  while 
their  slender  fingers  raised  flowers  of  gold  ^nd 
flowers  of  silver  from  the  dark  tissue,  or  hung 
red  apples  on  green  trees;  or,  with  a  loftier  aim, 
designed  the  human  figure,  suspemling  Abaalon 
to  the  oak,  or  lifting  up  the  obedient  arm  of 
Abraham. 

But  whatever  it  may  have  been,  matters  not  now. 
There  is  still  enough  left  for  interest ;  its  site  is 
beautiful,  its  colouring  soft  and  gracious,  its 
aspect  from  the  valley  romantic.  There  is  always 
something  profoundly  expressive  in  the  disman- 
tling touch  of  time ;  all  that  it  has  withdrawn, 
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fancy  replaces  with  activity,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  beggars  and  cretins  of  Beaucens,  recalls  the 
Rohan  Rocheforts  and  the  red-cross  banners  of 
the  feodal  times, — times  of  romance  to  us,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  to  those  who  lived  in 
them. 

In  the  village  below,  we  again  met  the  vine 
throwing  about  its  *  marriageable  arms^  round 
the  orchard  trees.  It  is  thus  that  it  looks  beau- 
tiful ;  the  trimmed  and  cropped  vine  of  the  regular 
wine  countries  is  rather  a  drawback  on  scenery. 
But  there  are  sorer  drawbacks  here :  as  we  came 
down  the  road,  two  poor  idiot-looking  boys  stood 
by  the  way-side  and  grinned  at  us;  their  faces 
were  aged  and  wrinkled,  and  their  cheeks  white 
and  leathery.  Such  sights  take  painful  hold  of 
the  mind,  discolouring  Nature^s  loveliness,  and 
turning  thought  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
beauty. 

It  was  not  till  after  we  had  left  Beaucens  far 
behind  us,  that  we  learned  that  higher  up  in  the 
hills  is  a  holy  shrine  called  the  chapel  of  Bedouret, 
whose  guardians  are  three  women  that,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess,  "  depart  not  from  the  temple,'' 
serving  the  Virgin — to  whom  it  is  dedicated— with 
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fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.  When  one 
dies,  another  immediately  presents  herself,  eager  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  same  sacred  office. 

Not  far  from  this  mountain  fane,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Orrens.  Like  St.  Savin, 
he  was  noble,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  hermit ;  but  called 
by  a  miracle  from  his  solitude,  exchanged  his  staff 
for  a  crosier,  and  died  archbishop  of  Auch. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCBNB-SaiPTINO — THE  COMING  HOME  OP  THE  FLOCKS — 
8UEPHEKD8  AND  THEIR  DOGS — PEASANTS  OF  THE 
PYRENEES — LOVE  OF  HOME  AND  OF  NATURB^-OAIETT 
NOT  ALWAYS  HAPPINESS — ADIEU  TO  THE  BATHS — LB 
BOUQUET  d' ADIEU — MORNING  —  THE  SONG  OF  THE 
SHEPHERD— SOUNDS  AND  IMAGES  OF  SORROW— THEIR 
EFFECTS   ON   DIFFBRBNT   MINDS. 

August  30tb.  Foul  skies  after  fair  promises. 
Yesterday  was  like  a  vernal  day  in  Italy,  and  now 
it  is  as  grey  as  autumn  in  a  northern  country,  the 
wind  nipping,  and  snow  already  on  the  near  moun- 
tain tops.  This  sudden  change  seems  to  be  the 
general  signal  of  departure :  all  the  post  horses  are 
in  requisition,  and  "  Je  pars  demain ;'"  or  "  Juidi  ;'* 
or  "  Vendredi  ;*'  infallibly  follows  the  "  Bon  jour.*" 
As  cold  is  my  mortal  enemy,  we  too  are  going, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  the  blessed  sun  again  at  Bag- 
n^res,  where  we  shall  be  more  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains ;  and  probably  Cauteretz  will, 
before  long,  have  returned  to  its  seven  or  eight 
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months^  solitude ;  and  its  Pface,— which  for  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  an  arena  for  ambuhitiiig 
bears,  monkeys,  tumblers,  rope^ancera^  etc.^4 
show-board  for  balloons,  ballades,  the  sentimental 
errors  of  Punch  and  the  sorrows  of  Judy,  he  left 
to  the  poor  Spaniards,  who  are  flocking  down  firom 
their  mountains  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap 
season,  and  bathe  their  lame  hands  and  rickety 
feet,  without  the  risk  of  offending  the  civets,  or 
coming  "  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility." 

The  coming  home  of  the  flocks,  which  is  now 
daily  taking  place,  does  not  present  a  scene  of  so 
much  interest  as  I  had  looked  for.  It  is  a  simple 
pastoral  tranquilly  got  up — the  opening  burst 
excepted ;  but  I  had  imagined  the  shepherds  re- 
turning joyfully  after  their  six  months^  sojourn  in 
the  desert,  and  pictured  to  myself  their  wives  and 
children  coming  out  to  meet  them  with  thankful 
hearts  and  happy  faces.  I  expected  family  gather- 
ings, the  bagpipe,  and  the  galoubet ;  the  wheaten 
loaf  and  the  wine-flagon,  with  many  other  things 
that  seem  now  to  my  sobered  fancy  almost  fantafr. 
tical.  But  every  thing  is  conducted  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  interment ;  each  flock  is  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  ass  lightly  freighted,  probaUy 
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with  the  remnant  of  the  meal,  the  blanket,  and  the 
soup-kettle ;  two  or  three  superb  goat?,  who  have 
been  the  nursing  mothers  of  the  shepherd  in  his 
solitude,  usually  march  at  the  head  of  each  divi- 
sion ;  presenting  themselves,  like  goats  of  quality, 
with  the  easy  assurance  of  high  breeding,  and 
appearing  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  their  long  hair, 
which  shines  like  floss  silk.  Then  come  the  sheep, 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  their  fat  and  fleece; 
and  close  to  them  the  gros  dogue,  a  magnificent 
monster  of  the  true  Pyrenean  breed,  bold  as  a 
lion,  and  vigilant  as  a  Spanish  duenna.  In  the 
van  marches  a  shepherd,  another  sometimes  brings 
up  the  rear,  comfortably  clad  in  the  vest,  trousers, 
and  berr^t  of  grave  brown ;  the  unity  of  colour 
has  a  serious  but  not  unpleasing  effect,  and  the 
berrSt,  as  an  ancient  thing,  goes  well  with  the 
shepherd^s  staff  and  wallet. 

And  thus  they  pass  on  with  anxious  and 
thoughtful  visages,  wholly  occupied  with  the  care 
of  their  flocks,  (who  know  the  voice  of  their  shep- 
herd and  answer  to  it  obediently,)  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  as  men  returning  home 
from  exile  might  be  expected  to  do;  but  presenting 
the  same  inflexible  sobriety  of  deportment,  the 
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same  undeviating  course,  until  they  arrive  at  the 
place  of  their  destination.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  striking  in  their  staidness,  though  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  its  grave  simplicity;  and  the 
serene  philosophy  with  which  the  shepherd  not 
only  supports  but  enjoys  his  lonely  life,  has  a 
moral  in  it  at  once  dignified  and  touching. 

The  dogs  of  the  Pyrenees  are  said  not  to  live 
long  when  transported  to  another  country ;  and 
sometimes,  guided  by  that  wonderful  instinct  which 
seems  almost  to  supply  the  place  of  reason,  and  by 
its  marvellous  impulsion  to  produce  effects  surer 
even  than  those  of  memory,  have  been  known  to 
retrace  their  way  back  to  the  mountains  by  new 
and  untraversed  paths,  and  through  all  the  impe- 
diments of  rock  and  flood  which  an  anarchical 
nature  has  thrown  in  their  way. 

Setting  aside  the  mercenary  feeling,  which  does 
not  probably  extend  its  influence  beyond  the 
atmosphere  of  the  watering-places,  the  peasant  of 
the  Pyrenees  seems  made  of  excellent  stuff:  frank 
and  cordial,  less  courteous,  or  perhaps  fine-witted, 
in  the  country  of  Bigorre  than  in  that  of  B^am, 
though  perhaps  not  less  kindly,  there  is  something 
of  decency  in  his  exterior,  and  of  independence  in 
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his  mien,  which  conciliates  esteem.  Many  here 
have  served  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  whom  they 
seem  to  look  upon  as  a  something  between  the  god 
Mars  and  the  *  petit  caporal,^  whose  genus  they  do 
not  exactly  comprehend ;  but  they  perfectly  re- 
member that,  in  his  time,  valour  made  its  way  to 
honour  and  glory  ;  that,  like  Pistol,  every  soldier 
might  say, 

**  The  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  swurd  will  open." 

It  was  not  alone  "  the  bubble  reputation^'  that 
was  sought  for  in  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  the  gold 
and  purple  of  the  world  also, — the  summit  of  the 
pedestal.  Like  Mahomet,  Napoleon  made  known 
to  his  followers,  that  '^  in  the  shade  of  the  sci- 
mitars, paradise  was  prefigured,'' — an  immediate 
paradise,  of  which  they  took  instant  possession. 

The  seemingly  (and,  I  believe,  really)  happy 
condition  of  the  peasants  here,  who  are  usually 
small  proprietors,  and,  as  their  dress  denotes,  suf- 
ficiently at  ease  to  lay  by  for  a  certain  degree  of 
luxury,  makes  the  seriousness  of  their  habitual 
deportment,  as  contrasted  with  the  lively  image 
previously  formed  of  French  volatility,  appear 
remarkable  to  strangers ;   who,  drawing  their  idea 
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thies  would  of  itself  account  for  the  attachment 
which  the  inhabitants  of  unfrequented  countries 
feel  for  their  mountains  and  their  valleys,  even  if 
the  natural  instinct  and  memory  of  love,  which 
attaches  us  to  the  place  of  our  birth  and  the 
scenes  of  our  childhood,  never  existed. 

As  the  peasants  here  cannot  speak  our  language, 
nor  we  theirs,  we  can  know  but  little  of  their 
minds  and  feelings ;  but  such  as  have  served,  and 
acquired  in  their  military  capacity  a  smattering  of 
French,  seem  not  to  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
world  out  of  their  love  of  home.  One  of  my 
chairmen  had  been  at^Paris  with  the  army :  I  asked 
him  how  he  liked  it,  expecting  raptures.  He  said 
calmly,  "  C'est  un  joli  petit  endroit, — pas  mal."** 

Uneducated  minds,  accustomed  to  the  great 
works  of  nature,  are  seldom  astonished  by  the  brick 
and  mortar  performances  of  man.  I  recollect  an 
old  shepherd  of  Patterdale,  who  had  been  at  Ches- 
ter, once  saying  to  us,  (speaking  of  the  town,)  ^*  It 
is  a  poor  mean  place :  Grod  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it."*^  His  ideas  of  magnificence  were  borrowed 
from  more  splendid  sources  than  those  within  the 
command  of  architectural  ingenuity ;  the  deep, 
indrawn,  devotional  feeling  with  which  the  inbabi- 
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lovely  quiet  of  the  shared  and  intellectual  home, 
the  other  to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  or  the 
society  of  books,  whose  written  language  speaks, 
not  to  the  closed  ear,  but  to  the  open  eye. 

The  system  of  rural  economy  in  the  valleys  of  the 
high  Pyrenees,  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Alps. 
Ramond  remarks  this  almost  minutious  similitude; 
and  accounts  for  it  by  the  observation,  that  man  is 
every  where  the  same,  and  that  similar  situations 
suggest  similar  means  of  action.  In  the  low  val- 
leys the  song  of  the  nightingale  fills  the  air  with 
its  power  and  sweetness,  and  all  our  pretty  home 
warblers  are  heard  in  the  woods  and  vineyards. 
In  the  mountains,  the  eagle,  the  bearded  vulture, 
the  'grand  duc,^  the  hawk,  the  heath-cock^  the 
wood-hen,  the  linnet  of  the  Alps,  the  blackbird  of 
the  rocks,  and  many  other  wild  winged  things  find 
their  home ;  so  do  innumerable  plants  and  flowers, 
which  the  botanist  discovers  with  delight;  the  insect 
tribes  are  beautiful,  various,  and  harmless  too,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen.  I  have  often  felt  musquitoes 
Comfortably  settled  on  my  forehead  at  Pau,  but 
never  was  stung  by  one  of  them. 

31st.     Up  early,  and  off  to  the  Ralli^re  to  take 
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my  last  glass  of  the  waters,  and  thank  the  good 
woman  (I  can  hardly  call  her  nymph)  of  the 
fount,  for  the  beautiful  fareweU-nosegay  which 
she  brought  me  yesterday,— dahlias  like  precious 
stones ;  there  was  the  amethyst  and  the  ruby, 
the  deep  glowing  jacinthe  and  paler  topas ;'  and 
mixing  with  them,  some  wild  strawberry-blossoms, 
as  if  Spring  had  sent  her  little  pearly  messengers 
to  say,  ^^  Don't  forget  me ;  I  shall  come  again.^ 

How  delightful  it  is  to  be  abroad  with  nature  in 
the  early  morning !  how  beautiful  is  her  gladness, 
how  full  of  harmony  and  joy  the  greetings  of  the 
forest  and  the  fields  !  Every  little  bird  warbling 
its  song  of  thankfulness  from  its  own  green  bough, 
and  the  crackling  bark,  the  stirring  grass,  the 
light  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  tall  grove  saluting 
the  sunbeams  that  just  gild  its  top  with  their 
early  glory ;  the  *  rooky  wood,^  sending  out  one 
by* one  its  cawing  tenants,  the  dew-drops  dressing 
out  the  grass  in  its  gala  robe  of  brightness,  every 
drop  making  a  little  globe  more  beautifully  ma* 
thematical  in  its  form  tiian  the  most  cunningly 
rounded  diamond ;  and  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  all 
putting  on  their  robes  of  gladness  as  if  they  were 
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thanking  heaven  for  having  given  them  a  new  day. 
The  heart  must  indeed  be  full  of  care  that  shuts 
itself  against  the  delicious  contagion. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  hour,  the  arcade  and 
terrace  of  the  baths  were  more  lively  than  usual. 
Two  or  three  cloaked  figures  walked  up  and  down 
at  a  brisk  health-begging  pace;  others,  considering 
repose  as  better  than  action  after  their  mineral 
draught,  sat  glued  upon  benches  at  each  side  of 
the  fount.  One  fair  creature  peeped  out  from  her 
bath  all  flushed  and  steamy ;  another  sketched  the 
capa  of  a  Spanish  shepherd ;  a  group  of  little  girls 
filled  up  the  steps,  one  singing  loudly,  and  the  rest 
tabering  upon  their  breasts  like  the  maids  of  Huz- 
zab.  I  admired  their  good-humoured  philosophy ; 
every  five  minutes  they  were  routed  by  a  passing 
chair, — all  one  to  them ;  back  they  came  the  next 
moment  to  the  seat,  and  the  song,  and  the  tabering, 
as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  In  towns, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  drudges  from  their 
infancy,  used  to  all  the  craft  and  shifts  that  ne- 
cessity suggests,  and  speedily  losing  the  happy 
thoughtlessness  of  childhood  in  the  premature 
anxieties  of  their  hard-working  existence.  In  the 
country,  poverty  is  less  heavily  felt,  and  solicitude 
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comes  later.  There  is  a  fine  heedless  lapse,  a 
happy  daisy-picking  prime,  which  the  gentle  labour 
of  the  distaff  or  the  knitting-needle  plyed  at  the 
cabin  door,  or  amongst  the  birds  and  bushes,  or 
in  the  home  chimney-corner,  scarcely  interrupts. 
Children  are  like  flowers,  they  need  an  atmos- 
phere that  suits  them  ;  the  pot  of  marum  in  the 
cottage  window  has  more  country  sweetness  in  its 
scant  leaves,  than  the  fine-drawn  carnation  that 
hangs  its  streaked  head  from  the  frame  of  crossed 
laths  in  the  sky-light  of  a  town  garret. 

Last  night  some  young  men  of  the  village,  who 
have  lately  taken  to  singing  through  the  streets  at 
serenading  time,  droned  out  the  song  of  the  shep- 
herd under  our  windows, — and  O  how  dismally  ! 
They  talk  now  of  the  head  voice,  and  the  throat 
voice ;  but  these  cliaunters  disdained  either,  and 
dragged  up  their  notes  manfully  from  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  with  the  true  cathedral  tug.  In  the  ac- 
tive days  of  the  church,  no  transgressing  nun,  or 
apostate  monk,  was  ever  buried  or  burned  alive  to 
more  melancholy  music;  no  dying  abbess  ever 
anthemed  out  of  the  world  more  mournfully  :  yet 
it  was  meant  in  pleasantness,  and  the  song  is  con- 
sidered as  meet  music  for  a  rustic  festival.     People 
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who  live  in  the  world,  or  for  it,  fly  from  the  im- 
pression of  sadness ;  while  the  people  love  the  emo- 
tions awakened  by  sounds  and  images  of  sorrow. 
Popular  music  is  usually  plaintive;  the  song  of  the 
shepherd  is  a  dirge,  and  while  the  fisherman  casts 
his  net  he  whistles  some  rude  ditty,  with  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  cry  of  the  sea-mew 
in  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  fantastic  sorrows,  fos- 
tered till  they  become  real  ones,  or  real  sorrows 
engendered  by  the  agency  of  the  passions  or  the 
workings  of  over-wrought  sensibility,  may  so  far 
absorb  the  mind  of  the  artificial  and  fastidious 
man,  that,  in  the  representation  of  distress,  nothing 
may  meet  his  eye  but  the  naked  wretchedness  with 
which  his  shrinking  egotism  shuns  to  be  acquainted. 
Or  it  may  be,  that  he  sees  in  it  things  which  come 
too  home  to  the  present,  or  seem  to  anticipate  the 
future  with  a  too  near  show  of  probability.  Per- 
haps his  real  world  abounds  too  much  in  shadow 
to  make  darkness  welcome;  and  those  images  which 
carry  him  from  himself,  or  from  that  which  he 
dreads  for  himself,  into  the  sunny  land  of  cheer- 
fulness and  promise,  are  what  he  seeks.    He  thanks 
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those  who  make  him  laugh,  because  for  the  mo- 
ment they  make  him  forget ;  but  the  exhifaitioa  of 
sorrow  is  a  return  upon  self,  which  oflfends  and 

shocks. 

But  the  natural  man,  whose  passions  axe  not 
sharpened  by  contact,  but  on  the  contrary,  sub- 
dued by  daily  and  laborious  exertion,  or  thrown 
into  vulgar  and  weakening  channels,  and  whose  sen- 
sibility— not  sublimated  by  visionary  or  romantic 
indulgence — seldom  exceeds  the  bounds  of  kind- 
heartedness,  finds  in  the  exaggeration  of  distress^ 
in  the  spreading  out  of  wretchedness,  a  powerful 
excitement,  which  to  a  nature  unused  to  be  ex- 
cited is  like  the  gift  of  a  new  sense.  He  traces 
no  painful  similitude  between  the  fiction  and  his 
own  existence,  or  its  chances;  his  feelings  are  free, 
and  altogether  independent  of  fears  or  recollec- 
tions ;  he  looks  on  as  a  child  safe  in  the  arms  of 
its  mother  does  at  a  pantomime;  the  freaks  of  the 
masked  harlequin,  which  were  he  within  the  reach 
of  the  wcxxlen  sword  might  create  terror,  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  in  the  midst  of  positive  safety, 
excite  only  joy.  The  ballad,  which  to  a  stimu- 
lated or  a  worn-out  imagination  conveys  the  waiU 
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ings  of  ruined  hopes  and  sorrowing  memory,  is  to 
him  the  song  of  repose, — a  pleasant  contrast  by  its 
gentle  tenderness  to  his  rugged  habits,  or  by  its 
deep  despair  to  his  customary  cheerfulness ;  and 
he  listens  to  it  with  the  same  kind  of  egotistical 
pleasure,  with  which  the  howling  of  the  tempest 
sometimes  fills  the  mind  of  those  who  hear  it  from 
their  soft  beds  and  storm-proof  shelter. 
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CREAM  AND  COMPLIMENTS — PIBTY  IN  THB  MOUNTAOII 
—  LAUGHTER      AND     FROWNS— RETURN     THROUGH     THB 

VALLEY     AT     EVENING — BEAUTY     OVERLOOKKD THB 

PRIESTESS    PEASANT — SUPPER  AND   ADVICE. 

Diverging  westward  from  the  little  town  of  Ar- 
gelez  is  the  valley  of  Azun.  To  see  it  thoroughly, 
we  left  Cauteretz  in  the  early  morning,  and  on 
arriving  at  Pierrefitte,  ordered  a  chair  and  hones 
for  the  excursion,  which  followed  us  to  Argeles; 
none  of  the  former  and  few  of  the  latter  being 
kept  there. 

Going  up  the  valley  in  a  flaming  sunshine  as  we 
did,  is  seeing  it  to  the  utmost  disadvantage,  at  least 
in  its  open  parts.  When  the  finely  toned  and 
tinged  mountains  at  its  head  are  approached,  then 
they  make  shadows  for  themselves,  and  the  Pic 
d^Arrens  shows  the  snow  on  its  summit  splendidly. 
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The  first  winding  up  from  Argelez  is  delicious ;  a  ' 
climbing  road,  that  makes  its  way  gently  above 
grassy  slopes  and  amidst  prodigious  chestnut-trees, 
and  walnuts  of  almost  equal  beauty ;  but  we  were 
not  altogether  satisfied ;  things  looked  bleary,  not 
rich  and  soft,  and  yet  the  valley  belongs  entirely 
to  the  mellow  style  of  landscape.  As  we  passed 
on,  broiling,  a  group  of  tinkers  pursued  their  voca- 
tion under  the  shadow  of  an  arch:  the  man  was 
soldering  pans,  the  woman  blowing  the  fire;  he 
with  a  pale  cruel  eye,  thin  hair,  ruddy  colouring, 
and  a  builds  throat,  denoting  strength  for  all 
savage  purposes;  she  a  Medea,  with  horrible  locks, 
grey  and  streaming.  A  desperate-looking  pair, 
with  imps  to  match  them.  What  a  sweet  family 
party  to  stumble  on  in  a  lonesome  lane  by  the 
light  of  the  glow-worm !  But  the  poor  imps  w^re 
to  be  pitied ;  for  as  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range 
of  moral  deformity  any  thing  more  revolting  to 
humanity  than  the  spectacle  of  childhood  cor^ 
rupted  by  parental  example,  so  is  there  nothing 
that  excites  a  deeper  or  more  intense  feeling  of 
compassion. 

There  were  some  pleasant  'resting-places  for  the 
eye  as  we  went  along,  and  good  leaps  downw^s 
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through  the  broad  branches  on  the  windings  of  the 
river,  that  made  wild  sweeps  and  wild  music  below 
amongst  the  meadows;  but  still  the  sun  glared, 
and  I  felt  that  either  I  was  not  up  to  the  scenery, 
or  the  scenery  not  up  to  my  imaginings.  But 
as  we  approached  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  sun 
was  lower  in  the  horizon,  and  its  whole  beauty 
made  itself  known, — its  gentle  yet  majestic  beauty, 
deep,  still,  sequestered.  We  had  chanced  to  li^t 
upon  the  opening  of  a  mission  :  the  word  misHan 
had  its  effect  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains ;  it 
brought  to  mind  the  preaching  in  the  desert,  when 
the  first  Christian  worshippers  gathered  together 
in  the  early  days  of  their  believing,  to  hear  the 
doctrine  of  pure  faith,  and  simple,  entire,  self- 
sacrificing  piety.  We  met  many  persons  returning 
from  the  priche  who  had  received  comfort ;  chiefly 
hooded  women  in  their  solemn  capuchons  of  white 
or  black  cloth  covering  them  from  head  to  foot, 
the  eyes  alone  visible.  One  (an  aged  female)  ex- 
alted to  enthusiasm,  talked  of  the  missionary^a 
eloquence  as  if  there  had  been  a  foretaste  of  hea- 
ven in  it;  or  that  St.  John  had  come  again  into 
the  wilderness  to  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins. 
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We  went  up  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  Pouey 
la  Unt,   beautifully  set  down  upon  a  platform, 
overlooking  a  shut-in  world  of  sweet  and  serene 
aspect,   and  having  for  its  rough  pavement  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  built.     A  fissure  runs  through 
it,  and  when  it  rains,  a  stream  through  the  fissure ; 
but  the  walls  are  panelled  brown  and  gold,  the 
roof  azure  starred   with  gold,  the  pillars  of  the 
high  altar  twisted  like  those  of  the  baldaquin  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome, — ^gorgeously  gilt  and  grace- 
fully wreathed  with  vine-leaves,  and  tendrils,  and 
bunches  of  grapes  all  gold,  or  its  likeness.     Over 
the  porch  is  inscribed 

MOSTRA    TE    ESSE    MATREM, 

and  the  holy  Mary,  multiplied  within  in  gilding 
and  in  silvering,  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  who  do  her  humble  homage,  to  show 
herself  by  many  sweet  acts  of  love  and  gracious- 
ness  to  be  indeed  their  mother. 

We  were  too  late  for  the  preche^  and  too  early ; 
the  morning  service  was  over,  and  the  evening  one 
not  to  begin  till  towards  nightfall.  We  regretted 
that  we  were  not  able  to  stay  for  it ;  a  sermon 
delivered  with  earnestness,  and  in  the  calm  of 
evening  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  promised 
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something  primitive  and  holy,  becoming  the  serious 
communication  of  the  word  of  God  to  a  eongre* 
gation  of  simple  and  believing  people.  The  earlj 
Christians,  compelled  to  worship  in  remote  places, 
chose  such  spots  as  this,  hidden  from  all  eyes 
but  those  which  looked  down  upon  them  from 
heaven,  and  prayed  in  the  shadow  of  the  valley 
or  the  hollows  of  the  rock,  concealing  the  symbols 
of  their  faith  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  pro- 
fanation ;   but  if  surprised,  dying  for  it  joyfully. 

Notwithstanding  the  grave  and  edified  deport- 
ment of  the  elders,  male  and  female,  there  was  no 
chance  of  an  offensive  display  of  fanaticism ;  for 
though  the  girls  of  the  village  had  already  under- 
gone the  discipline  of  two  sermons,  there  were 
certainly  no  camp-meeting  terrors  visible  :  on  the 
contrary,    some  played  at  hide-and-seek    in  the 
empty  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  holding  neither  pulpit 
or  confessional  as  too  sacred  for  their  gay  purpose; 
nor  did  the  peasant  who  acted  the  part  of  sacristan^ 
though  he  wore  a  blue  berr&t  and  talked  of  keep- 
ing sheep  upon  the  mountains,  appear  in  the  least 
shocked  at  the  indecorum,-^indeed  his  eyes  joined 
in  it. 

These  girls,  and  their  sacristan  too,  had  picture 
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about  them ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  gold  and  silver 
chapel  on  the  consecrated  mount,  but  down  below 
in  the  church  of  Arrens,  the  last  village  of  the 
valley,  tha  tthe  real  Rembrandts  were — ^the  devout 
antients,  who,   wrapped  in  their  long  capuchons 
of  white  or  black,  knelt  on  the  pavement,  some 
in  the  broad  light,  others  in  the  vague  shadow. 
Many  sat  on  their  legs  Arab-fashion,  with  their 
shoes,  which  they  had  taken  off  on  entering,  placed 
before  them — such  desert  groupes !    Christian  Be- 
douins, converts  from  the  wilderness,— looking  so 
at  least,  with  nothing  but  the  eyes  visible,  and 
those  only  gleamingly  through  the  opening  of  the 
long  mantle.     I  never  saw  better  pencil-food,  and 
thought-food    too;     there   was  a  dervish-looking 
figure  spread  out  in  a  dim  nook  on  the  pavement, 
with  his  slippers  beside  him ;    and  not  far  off  a 
woman,  who  had  turned  up  the  skirt  of  her  black 
robe  over  her  face,  as  if  to  bury  herself  in  holy 
abstraction,  that  brought  all  that  was  said  and 
done  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  in  far-off  Pales- 
tine like  a  yesterday  to  the  mind.     In  the  church- 
yard (a  grassy  one  with  flat  tomb  stones,  like  our 
village   cemeteries,)  were  small  parties   scattered 
about;  the  men  keeping  close  ooAipany,  the  women 
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making  separate  groupes,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  rustic  meetings;  altogether  a  well^dreased, 
happy,  handsome  population,  set  off  by  the  holi- 
day gear,  worn  for  the  mission  as  well  as  for  the 
dance;  but  the  female  venerables  all  in  mourn- 
ing, except  the  capulet,  which  was  oocasionaUy 
scarlet, — tall  figures,  with  a  prodigious  length  of 
black  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  and  magidan-like 
faces,  bronzed,  bearded,  and  unwoman-like,  though 
often  dignified.  The  girls  were  comely,  joyoua- 
looking  souls,  wearing  the  bright  handkerchief  tied 
at  one  side  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  scarlet 
capulet  thrown  coquet tishly  over  it  with  a  plei^ 
sant  air  of  pretension, — ^that  was  not  the  less  pre- 
tension for  its  frank  simplicity. 

The  effect  of  this  Greek  looking  head-dress,  not 
])ut  on  with  a  *  follow  me  shepherds^  air,  as  at  Bor- 
deaux or  Pau,  but  knotted  negligently  over  the 
smooth  tresses,  is  exceedingly  pretty  if  the  face  be 
agreeable.  We  had  a  chamber-maid  at  the  inn  at 
Luz,  who,  with  her  dark  hair  drawn  off  in  a  smooth 
band  from  one  side  of  her  forehead  and  the  low 
handkerchief  on  the  other,  was  a  perfect  Maid  ct 
Athens ;  but  then  the  countenance  was  as  mild  at 
it  was  handsome :  a  confident  one  thus  urraag^ 
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becomes  audacious.  The  young  men  of  Azun 
were  not  behind  hand  with  the  lassies  in  smartness, 
and  looked  upright  and  spirited  in  their  dark  vests 
and  berr^ts,  relieved  by  the  lively  waistcoat  or 
scarlet  sash,  and  further  brightened  up  by  the 
showy  neckcloth,  as  usual  carelessly  knotted  below 
the  open  shirt-coUar. 

Old  age  does  not  always  understand  youth, 
of  even  childhood;  it  forgets  its  language, — and 
more,  its  emotions.  A  little  girl  of  five  years  old, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  grass  near  to  a  grave- 
stone, had  got  possession  of  a  cracked  saucer,  which 
she  was  making  powder  of  with  the  sole  of  her 
shoe.  Unluckily,  she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
black  capulets,  who  sprang  forward,  and  twisting 
her  round,  spun  her  ofi^a  considerable  distance  from 
her  harmless  occupation,  without  trying  reason, 
(of  which  children  have  such  a  quick  perception,) 
or  yet  gentle  reproof;  or  remembering  that  it  was 

to  the  active  principle  in  want  of  occupation  that 
the  sin  of  crockery  pounding  was  attributable,  and 
not  to  any  individual  spirit  of  mischief.  It  is  true 
that  children  do  seem  sometimes  to  have  the  pas- 
sion of  destruction,  and  an  enjoyment  in  it,  as  if 
the  fracas  delighted  their  ear,  or  the  power  implied 
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by  its  exercise  their  vanity ;  but  their  grandams 
are  not  always  aware  how  much  more  effectual 
a  wise  and  gentle  word  would  be,  than  a  spin 
round  into  a  bed  of  nettles.  The  old  woman  was, 
however,  delighted  with  her  exploit,  and  while  die 
child  continued  crying,  set  about  gathering  certain 
wee<ls,  which,  by  the  care  she  took  in  their  selec- 
tion, were  evidently  intended  for  medical  pur- 
poses. I  observed  that  she  only  plucked  such  as 
grew  upon  or  close  to  the  graves,  as  if  their 
power  consisted  in  their  contact  with  the  dead. 
^<  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharoah  is  sold  tar 
balsams.'*' 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  usually  terminate 
in  amphitheatres,  called  by  the  peasant  oule»» 
The  Oule  of  Azun,  darkening  as  the  sun  sank 
behind  it,  grew  into  such  beauty,  that  we  turned 
from  it  with  regret ;  there  was  something  so  serene^ 
so  elevated,  so  religious  in  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  that  the  mind  seemed  bettered  by  its 
contemplation.  We  had  roamed  about  until  we 
were  weary,  and  as  evening  drew  on,  began  to 
think  that  a  draught  of  milk  would  be  a  very 
agreeable  refreshment ;  there  was  only  one  place  jn 
which  it  could  be  procured,  and  that  was  the  pub- 
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lie-house  of  the  village,  which  was  already  crowded 
with  persons  of  both  sexes :  however,  we  went  in, 
and  were  served  with  most  delicious  cream  in 
a  neat  kitchen,  where  a  family  party,  Flemish  as 
Meiris^s  pencil  could  have  made  them,  were  at 
dinner.  The  table-cloth  was  white,  the  ragout 
savoury,  the  company  intent  and  solemn.  I  com- 
plimented the  matron,  who  headed  the  table,  on  the 
magnificence  of  her  neck-handkerchief,  all  silk — 
purple  silk,  with  a  border  of  yellow  roses  outlined 
with  gold  colour.  She  seemed  to  seize  the  pith  of 
my  discourse ;  but  having  no  French,  left  the 
answer  to  her  husband,  a  travelled  man  evidently, 
and  of  extreme  courteousness,  who  wore  large 
metal  buttons  on  his  coat,  and  a  town  beaver;  and 
who  in  return  complimented  me  on  my  family, 
and  even  hinted  at  my  look  of  youth,  which  I 
thought  a  great  stretch  of  politeness.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  enjoyed  a  fine  feast  so  much  as  I  did 
our  bowl  of  cream  in  the  valley  of  Azun«  The 
milk  in  the  Pyrenees  is  delicious:  the  shepherds 
preserve  it  in  wooden  vessels,  placed  in  reservoirs, 
mmply  constructed  by  means  6t  a  few  stones,  in  a 
running  stream ;  stone  slabs  are  laid  on  the  tops 
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of  those  vessels,  and  thus  the  milk  is  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  summer  heat. 

As  we  left  Arrens,  the  peasants  were  pouring  in 
for  the  evening  service,  and  a  colouring  of  serious- 
ness was  gently  but  obviously  supplanting  the 
gaiety  of  the  morning.  The  evening  prayer  in  the 
mountain  valley,  where  piety  is  still  a  sincere  and 
undivided  feeling,  where  conviction  supplies  the 
place  of  eloquence,  and  awakens  in  others  what 
it  feels  itself,  is  perhaps  more  persuasive  in  its 
primitive  and  gospel  simplicity  than  when  offered 
up  amidst  the  pomp  and  gorgeousness  of  the 
*  house  of  gold,^  or  *  the  palace  of  ivory.**  Such 
was  the  worship  of  the  early  Christians,  to  whom 
sufferings  and  death  were  their  purple  and  their 
crown  :  they  had  no  gilded  domes  or  carved  altan, 
but,  like  their  divine  Master,  went  up  into  the 
mountain  to  pray ;  or  descended  into  the  cavems 
which  nature  offered  to  them,  and  which  the  pre^ 
sence  of  God  made  holy.  Priests  and  peopk  on 
the  best  gossiping  terms:  two  reverends  tram 
another  valley  arrived  just  as  we  departed,  eadi 
on  his  sleek  mule,  and  each,  like  old  John  Weslej» 
with  his  small  portmanteau  behind  him ; 
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at  one  side,  good  day-iog  at  the  other,  while 
some  who  had  come  earlier  for  the  opening  of 
the  mission,  mixed  cordially  with  the  old  folks 
of  the  village* 

I  said  nothing  of  the  valley  as  we  went  up, 
because  the  sun  had  produced  that  equality  of 
glare  which  effaces  every  thing.  We  had  stopped 
at  a  village  called  Aucun,  and  going  into  the 
church,  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  children, 
who  it  was  evident  from  the  wonder  expressed  in 
their  faces,  conceived  my  sheet  of  green  paper, 
which  I  had  pinned  at  full  stretch  across  my  bon- 
net, to  be  part  of  myself.  But  they  were  as  good- 
natured  as  the  market-folks  of  Nay  had  been  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  altogether  very  orderly  and 
civil  little  souls,  who  smothered  their  inclination 
to  laugh  till  I  had  set  them  the  example ; — then, 
to  be  sure,  they  did  give  way  !  but  grew  grave 
immediately  when  I  took  it  off,  and  they  saw  that 
I  was  only  a  woman  in  a  bonnet,  and  that  my 
green  verandah  did  not  sprout  out  of  my  forehead 
like  the  laurels  oi  a  tent-stitch  Daphne.  An  old 
ferocious-looking  sorceress,  six  feet  high  and  black 
as  Andromache,  was  disposed  to  be  violent- 
furious  indeed — at  my  being  carried  in  a  chair; 
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One  charming  spot  towards  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  where  the  deep  glen  of  the  Bat  de  Bun 
(nothing  in  the  morning,  but  ineffable  in  the  yellow 
light)  runs  back  into  the  hills,  retarded  us  long. 
Let  those  who  love  nature  stop  here, — but  it  must 
be  at  the  evening  hour, — and  look  below  on  the 
windings  of  the  Gave  formed  by  the  two  streams 
that,  descending — one  from  the  green  glen  of  Bun, 
the  other  from  the  Pic  d'Azun — unite  their  waters 
at  the  foot  of  a  bold  and  beautiful  projection,  that 
seems  to  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  valley.  Looking 
back,  (we  saw  it  as  we  returned,)  were  the  high 
mountains,  then  jasper-dark ;  below,  the  bright 
stream ;  above,  the  broad  pastures — again  park-like 
and  exquisitely  wooded  with  oak  and  other  wide- 
spreading  trees,  which  found  their  fellows  in  the 
hills  where  we  stood  looking  at  them,  till  the  scene 
grew  into  our  hearts,  and  made  us  almost  wish  to 
live  in  it.  But  the  grange  on  its  fairy  platform, 
or  the  hamlet  on  its  emerald  ledge,  has  entire 
possession ;  the  peasant  enjoys  it  all ;  no  dwelling 
that  denotes  inhabitants  who  are  so  from  choice  is 
visible,  no  chateaux  except  ruined  ones ;  yet  the 
road  is  good,  and  the  country  fruitful :  "  Un  pays 
complaisant^  as  an  old  peasant  who  joined  our 
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party  said, — adding^    <^  but   Providmoe  has  not 
blessed  it  with  mineral  springs;  90  it  is  pasaed  by.* 
This  passing  by  often  surprises  me  hece :  spots 
that  might  well  excite  the  wish  to  live  and  die  in 
them, — easily    accessible    ones    too^     are  left  to 
those  whose  country  calling  binds  them  of  neoessitj 
to  their  native  valleys ;  but  few  or  none  dwell  hefe 
for  the  sake  of  nature  and  her  delightful  works; 
none  care  to  follow  her  into  her  mountains  or  her 
glens ;  none  build  cottages,  or  castles,  or  dwellings 
places  of  any  kind,  in  those  fair  spots  which  her 
loving  eyes  have  rested  on  and  blessed.     I  saw 
none  such  in  the  valley  of  Azun,  I  saw  none  in 
the  sunny  valley  of  Argelez, — ^the  dismantled  chft- 
tcau  of  Despourrins,    and  the  convent-house  of 
St.  Savin  alone  excepted ;  *  none  in  the  gracefid 
basin  of  Luz,  so  beautifully  approachable  and  invit- 
ing.    The  coteaux  round  Pau  are  thickly  dotted ; 
but    once   in    the   mountains, — though    they  are 
grottoes  for  coolness  in  summer,  and  their  open 
vales  warm  and  sheltered  in  winter,  the  liveablei 
enjoyable  habitation   seems   altogether  forgotten. 
Except  in  the  small  towns  that  hang  about,  there 

*  If  there  are  others,  they  do  not  present  theniMlves  to 
the  passing  eye. 
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are  few  habitations  visible  that  rite  above  the  scale 
of  the  farm-house. 

The  valley  of  Azun  is  chiefly  grass  or  pasture, 
but  a  little  of  every  thing  is  cultivated ;    not  a 
grange  without  its  broad  tree,  or  broader  clump, 
scarcely  one  without  its    rapid    brook.     A    tall 
female  figure  stood  on  the  brink  of  one  as  we 
passed,  her  long  dark  mantle  closed  round,  but  not 
lifted,  so  that  the  folds  were  broad  and  free,  falling 
in  straight  lines  to  the  feet,  like  the  robes  of  a 
Greek  statue ;  her  feet  bare  and  visible,  her  face 
concealed,    her    stillness  awful.      But  as  we  ap- 
proached, the  noise  of  our  cavalry  startled  her,  and 
turning  half  round,  the  gold  cross  upon  her  bosom 
caught  the  last  sunbeam,  and  the  heathen  priestess 
became  a  Christian  woman, — a  peasant  of  the  valley 
in  her  capuchon.     O  the  magic  of  the  evening 
lights !    The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Arras,  no  better 
than  an  old  wall  as  we  passed  up,  had  darkened 
into  a  grey  picture ;  and  Arsizau,  half  bathed  in 
light  and  half  in  shadow,  made  another,  but  more 
gloriously  coloured.     The  valley  of  Argelez,  beau- 
tiful in  mezzotint  as  we  descended,  and  the  tower 
of  Vidacoz,  which  seems  to  keep  its  key,  whitening 
in  the  twilight. 
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Slept  at  Argelez  —  Hotel  du  Commerce;  an 
anti-pastoral  name,  but  the  landscape  from  our 
windows,  and  the  lazy  toil-up  of  the  hay-carts 
dragged  on  laggingly  by  dozing  oxen^  and  the 
farmer^s  boy  whistling  by  the  side  of  his  cows  as 
they  wind  along  the  road  snuffing  into  the  hedges, 
are  as  sweet  an  evening  hymn  as  ever  was  chaunted 
by  nun  or  poet.  Supped  on  all  sorts  of  birds; 
niuriers  as  fat  as  ortolans,  chevreuil,  and  a  mutton 
grille  that  some  of  the  party  found  delectable. 

To  see  the  valley  of  Azun,  dine  at  Argelez,  or 
even  (quicker  work)  on  a  green  lap  in  the  valley, 
and  return  to  Cauteretz  before  nightfall,  is  a  long 
(lay''s  work  :  it  may  be  trotted  certainly,  but  not, 
I  think,  dwelt  on.  Best  to  halt  for  a  day  at  our 
Hotel  du  Commerce,  either  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  baths ;  in  which  ever  direction  the  travd- 
ler^s  way  lies  in  coming  from  the  plains,  whether 
towards  Bareges,  Cauteretz,  or  St.  Sauveur^ 
Argelez  must  be  passed,  and  a  day  can  scarcely 
be  more  sweetly  spent,  even  in  these  prolific  moun- 
tains. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEPARTURE  PROM  CAUTBRETZ«>THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER—RECOLLECTIONS AND  TENDER  ONES — LOURDBS 
TO  BAGNERE8  DB  BIGORRE — MORE  OVERLOOKING — BAG- 
NERE6  DB  BIGORRE — ITS  ORIGIN,  ASPECT,  AND  GENE- 
RAL EFFECT — ITS  ATTRACTIONS— SHOWS  AND  SOUNDS 
— ARCADIAN  HILLS — A  CAMPAGNE — LA  GIULIETTA*- 
ROSSINI  —  THE  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  OF  THE  LADDER — 
THE    STAGE. 

September  Ist.  Came  down  from  the  mountains, 
leaving  quiet  little  Cauteretz  with  regret.  How 
silent  are  the  fields  on  this  great  day  of  the  par- 
tridge tragedy  !  I  have  not  heard  a  single  shot 
amidst  the  stubbles,  or  an  echo  from  the  hills. 
Happy  birds !  who  have  the  good  luck  to  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  inactive  sportsmen. 
Yet  no  where  are  field-sports  more  talked  about 
than  at  Cauteretz,  the  display  of  shooting-jackets 
and  fowling-pieces  is  prodigious ;  but  Jean  and 
Gabriel,  the  great  hunters  of  the  bear  and  izard, 
seem  to  have  taken  out  an  exclusive  patent  for 
killing. 
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Yet  thou^^h  the  sound  is  absent,  and  the  sight 
too,  still  I  cannot  express  how  strongly  the  stubUes 
and  the  autumnal  colouring  of  the  air  bring  back 
to  my  mind  the  first  of  September  of  former  times; 
the  well-known  call  under  the  window  at  day- 
break, the  gravel  thrown  up  against  it,  the  excited 
sportsman  hurrying  on  his  capacious  jacket,  the 
impatient  dogs  whining  to  be  gone,  the  cold  fie 
plunged  into  hastily,  the  bubbling  coffee  swallowed 
scalding  hot,  and  the  accompanying  rusks  crammed 
into  the  pocket.  And  then  the  stride  through 
tlie  turnip-fields  or  the  wet  grass— every  Uade  a 
water-spout,  and  the  return  through  the  stubbles; 
the  discharge  of  the  fowling-piece  as  home  is  ap- 
proached, and  its  echo  in  the  woods ;  and  the  good 
luck  or  the  ill-luck, — the  emptying  of  the  bag:  if 
scantily  filled,  the  dogs  or  the  country  sure  to  be 
in  fault ;  if  amply,  part  sent  to  the  cook  and  put 
to  the  neighbour:  and  then  the  hot  soup^  the 
tender  cutlet,  the  brisk  fire,— perhaps  the  nap,  on 
that  evening  decidedly  allowable. 

Dear  days,  but  now  long  *gone-by  ones !  yet 
present  to  my  memory  as  if  they  were  all  yestei^ 
days ;  present  even  to  the  colour  of  the  air,  and 
the  sound  of  the  returning  footstep.     But  erwy 
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season,  both  of  life  and  nature,  has  its  own  de- 
lights; and  if  the  flowers  of  spring  are  bright,  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  not  less  delicious. 

No  post  horses  at  Lourdes,  so  obliged  to  sleep 
there.  Saturday  evening,  and  vigorous  sweeping 
before  the  doors,  but  the  women  slatternly.  In 
France  it  is  usually  the  reverse,— 4ieat  women,  and 
dirty  streets.  After  Lourdes,  less  interest;  the 
mountain  Prospero  seems  to  have  broken  his  wand, 
we  are  no  longer  in  a  land  of  enchantment ;  yet, 
while  I  say  so,  the  common-place  brightens  into 
the  agreeable,  and  we  pass  along  a  cultivated 
valley  between  two  lines  of  hills  hung  about  with 
oaks  and  chestnut  groves,  with  a  pleasant  mixture 
of  meadow  and  arable,  and  a  rich  reddish-brown 
soil  giving  tone  to  the  whole.  Descriptive  painters 
rarely  mention  the  colour  of  the  soil,  yet  it  helps 
or  mars  the  effect  of  scenery  prodigiously. 

As  we  began  to  mount  up  a  very  steep  ascent 
two  leagues  from  Lourdes,  our  old  cronies,  the 
mountains,  looked  in  upon  us  through  a  break  in 
the  hills — ^beautiful  hills,  asking  for  accordant 
habitations,  which  no  one  thinks  of  here,  though 
the  lawn  is  already  sloped  and  the  tree  planted. 
But  only,  as  I  have  already  observed,  for  the  shep- 
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social  home  be  our  delight,  still  my  wonder  is  that 
such  spots  should  not  induce  the  wish  to  live  in 
them,  or  doing  so,  that  the  wish  should  not  some- 
times bring  about  the  execution. 

We  arrived  early  at  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  and 
dropped  at  once  into  an  apartment  already  taken 
for  us.  Our  windows  look  out  upon  a  broad 
mall,  (le  Cimstotts^)  shaded  by  lime  trees,  and  bor- 
dered at  each  side  by  a  row  of  very  good-looking 
houses.  This  is  the  grand  promenade  of  the  town, 
the  field  of  general  display;  on  week  days,  it  is 
lined  with  booths,  which  all  disappear  on  Sunday 
to  make  way  for  those  who  prefer  *  the  human 
face  divine,^  to  green  lanes  and  singing  birds.  The 
beau  monde  have  the  first  right  of  path,— or  take 
it ;  and  to-day  have  exercised  their  small-arms  till 
the  early  dinner,  or  the  lunch,  or  some  other  calling 
off,  scattered  their  ranks  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  the  nurse-maids,  who  have  their  light  artillery 
too,  and  know  how  to  use  it.  In  summer,  the 
evening  hour  is  of  course  the  favourite  and  fashion- 
able one,  for  the  musquito  shore  (as  I  have  heard 
from  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  it)  is  scarcely  so  hot  as  Bagneres 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
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September. — Without  being  either  imposing  or 
romantic,  there  is  something  charmingly  fresh  and 
placid  in  the  position  of  Bagn^res.  This  town 
has  its  page  in  the  history  of  Bigorre.  Its  origin  is 
doubtful :  some  would  make  it  anterior,  by  six  or 
seven  hundred  years,  to  the  foundation  of  Rome; 
others  cling  to  the  Phocians,  who,  having  colo- 
nizeil  Marseilles,  may  have  stepped  over  the  hills 
and  established  themselves  here ;  while  others, 
again,  are  content  to  date  it  from  the  conquest  of 
Aquitaine  by  the  armies  of  Caesar.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  wars  of  religion ;  and  was  stormed 
by  Henri  de  Transtamarre  on  his  entrance  into 
Aquitaine,  after  his  defeat  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Najarra.*  The  Romans  knew  and  used  its  springs, 
as  some  inscriptions  still  extant  testify;  it  was 
praised  by  Du  Bartas,  and  preferred  for  its  baths 
alK)vc  all  other  places  of  the  same  kind  by  Mon- 
taigne ;  since  then  Bagneres  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  popularity.  It  reposes  on  a  plain  fertilized  by 
many  streams,  handmaids  to  the  Adour,  which  tra- 
verses it  rapidly ;  and  close  behind  rises  a  line  of 
modest  hills  gracefully  wooded,  and  gently  de- 

*  ''  Batuillc  moult  dure,  f^rundn,    felonneuse,  et  hor- 
rible/* Froissart  says. 
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tached  from  a  mountain  ridge  covered  with  tufted 
vegetation.  It  is  a  legitimate  watering-place,  pre- 
senting itself  cheerfully,  with  several  establish- 
ments for  baths,  and  one  that  is  quite  magnifi- 
cent ;  some  narrow  streets,  and  some  widfer  ones, 
varied  with  open  spaces;  and  often  pretty,  and 
even  really  handsome  houses  mixed  up  with  gar- 
dens, trees,  and  snatches  of  green  fields  that  give  a 
pleasant  country  look  to  the  town.  Every  lane  has 
its  Naid,  almost  every  house  its  particular  urn ; 
distilling  freshness,  and  greatly  facilitating  general 
cleanliness. 

The  bill  of  fare  here  has  all  the  usual  watering- 
place  items:  balls,  plays  five  times  a^ week,  a Frescati, 
occasional  concerts,  baths,  gaming-tables  (the  old 
plague-spot,)  a  troop  of  spurious  Franconis,  and  a 
menagerie  conducted  by  a  Pole,  a  distinguished 
(live  of  the  illustrious  Martin ;  who,  like  his  great 
master,  governs  his  monsters  by  his  eye,  subdues 
his  tiger  to  timidity  by  a  look,  or  by  another 
provokes  its  fury  ;  and  while  it  chafes  and  fumes, 
jumps  on  its  back,  tears  open  its  jaws,  and  exhibits 
its  two  rows  of  deadly  teeth  to  the  compamy.  This 
poor  man  b  vain  of  the  love  of  his  hyena  !*— per- 
haps it  is  the  only  thing  that  loves  him  ;  and  to  the 
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The  rnlline  of  wheels  bemg  tl 
thunder,  one  U  surprised  to  find 
at  this  late  <e&«oQ  it  is  but  feldoui  bendy  so  ncHj 
as  it  contrives  to  be.  It  is  a  harp,  a  horn,  a  baK 
\noL  or  all  together :  or  the  trumpets  of  die  fibe 
Franconis  riding  about  with  their  painted  chil- 
dren, (always  a  melancholy  sight) ;  or  the  doable 
drums  of  the  menagerie,  the  cries  of  the  hawkers, 
the  screams  of  Polichinelle,  the  diouts  and  laughter 
of  the  delighted  rabble,  and  the  bells— the  dismal 
bells,  that  sound  at  this  moment  as  if  they  were 
tolling  out  souls,  while  perhaps  only  tolling  in 
sinners,  or  idlers,  to  the  afternoon  prayers^ 

In  mv  native  town  there  was  a  church  in  a  dis- 
tant  suburl),  far  from  the  spot  which  was  my  home^ 
whose  bells  had  a  remarkable  toll ;  and  often  have 
I  sat  at  evening  listening  to  its  sound  with  wet 
eyes,  when  I  was  too  young  to  know  what  the  fed- 
ing  was  which  caused  the  unusual  moisture.  I 
well  remember  the  solemn  boom — with  the  graves 
that  are  down  in  the  earth  and  the  qniits  of 
heaven  in  it, — the  deep  single  toll ;  and  then  the 
dead  silence,  and  presently  the  toll  again:  and  when 
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I  hear»  as  I  do  now.  a  sound  that  recalls  it,  the  same 
midnight  feeling  passes  over  my  mind ;  and  if  I  do 
not  still  shed  tears,  it  is  because  I  have  outlived  the 
age  when  tears  are  an  indulgence. 

Sweet  walking  in  the  hills  here,  and  paths  lead- 
ing through  the  meadows  from  one  farm-house  to 
another,  that  might  tempt  the  laziest  foot8te{>8  to 
follow    their    green   windings.      The    immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  very  pleasing,  full  of 
woody  nooks,  silent  as  a  summer^s  noon,  except 
when  the  lazy  trickle  of  some  little  rill  breaks  on 
the  ear  with  its  sweet  but  weak  monotony.     The 
road  to  les  Bains  de  Salut  is  a  favourite  walk; 
there  are  hills  that  go  along  with  it,  and  cottages 
scattered  over  their  surface,  peaceful  and  rustic  as 
the  happy  dwelling  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.     Our 
various  denominations  of  hall,   mansion,  manor- 
house,  lodge,  box,  &c.,  which  perfectly  define  to 
an  English  ear  the  thing  meant  to  be  expressed, 
are  not  translateable  into  French,  either  by  word 
or  sign :  the  ferme  omSe^  though  borrowed  from  its 
language,  is  rarely  heard  of;  every  thing  of  three 
stories  high,  if  it  has  but  a  turret  and  an  iron  gate, 
(and  often  without  either,)  is  a  ch&teau^  and  every 
thing  between  that  and  a  farm-house  a  campag^. 
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We  strolled  up  to  one  this  morning  as  we  retuincd 
from  the  Salut,  hearing  that  strangen  were  per- 
mitted to  look  round  from  the  terrace.  The  dogs 
barked  furiously  as  we  made  our  entry,  and  to 
would  the  maids  have  done  too,  if  they  could: 
three  of  them  dashed  out  on  us  like  muzsled  mai^ 
tiffs ;  but  as  they  said  nothing,  we  ventured  to  A 
down  on  a  wall  and  look  about  us*  The  house  (a 
few  rooms  tacked  on  to  a  bam)  had  not  a  flower  or 
a  bit  of  green  about  it ;  the  garden  was  mere  stulv 
ble.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  England;  a 
hill  and  dale  country  is  easily  made  beautiful,  the 
difRcultv  is  to  spoil  it.  A  little  care,  a  little  frcrii 
grass,  and  some  healthy  flowers,  and  this  spot 
would  be  charming,  for  it  has  trees  and  quiet, 
an  agreeable  quarter-deck  walk,  and  the  Aicadiaa 
hills  in  front ;  but  it  is  not  wild  enough  to  be  left 
altogether  in  wildness.  One  thing  is  good,-*there 
is  no  attempt  at  decoration;  the  meagreness  of 
neglect  is  bad,  but  the  exuberance  of  ill-judged 
ornament  is  still  more  detrimental. 

A  joyous  group  sauntered  along  the  road  as  we 
returned ;  one  of  the  party  laughed  as  if  she  was 
bom  to  do  nothing  else,  and  all  the  time  with  such 
a  melancholy  look  in  her  eyes :  I  was  struck  with 
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the  contrast,  which  had  something  sad  and  unset- 
tled in  it.  The  gayest  creature  I  ever  saw  once 
said  to  me,  ^^  Ah  !  if  you  knew  but  all  !^ 

An  unfortunate  vocalist,  ^*  premier  contr''alto  du 
Th6&tre  de  la  Scala  k  Milan,""  (as  the  programme 
sets  forth,)  debuted  here  yesterday  evening.  Her 
husband  came  to  borrow  our  hired  piano  for  the  oc- 
sion,  and  assured  E  that  his  wife  had  not  only 
the  finest  voice  in  the  world,  but  also  **  la  plus  belle 
m^thode  ;^  she  had  performed  Giulietta  thirty-seven 
times  at  Milan  to  enraptured  audiences,  and  Tan- 
credi  at  Paris ;  but  of  her  success  in  that  fastidious 
capital  he  made  less  positive  mention.  The  report 
was,  however,  on  the  whole  so  favourable,  that 
even  I,  who  consider  myself  as  fairly  invalided,  (at 
least  for  the  time  being,)  and  have  long  refused  to 
my  inclination  the  fine  old-fashioned  amusement  of 
a  play,  was  tempted  by  such  alluring  promises  to 
trespass  on  my  early  hours ;  forgetting  that  a  hus- 
band may  not  always  be  the  fairest  judge  in  such 
cases,  and  very  naturally  puffs  his  wife^s  talents  in 
the  hope  of  lining  his  doublet  with  something 
better  than  play-bills.* 

La  Giulietta  was  only  to  sing  between  the  acts ; 

•  Vide  Gil  BloM, 
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SO  we  had  to  go  through  a  vaudevilfe.  before  ifci 
produced  herself.  At  length  she  came  |hc  Capq* 
let  of  Milan,  not  of  Verona ;  there  was  no  m^ 
taking  it.  Stonc-blue  muslin  dress,  edged  wid 
yellow ;  tinsel  diadem ;  "  taille  forte  eoitime  Im 
statues  Grecques,""— altogether  the  counterpart'd 
the  Lovely  BeUy  of  Philadelphia,  or  (gilt  «u 
excepted)  the  Providence  of  Helvoetsluyst  who  ail 
at  the  head  of  their  merchantmen,  defying  the  ele^ 
ments.  She,  too,  dashed  off  courageously,  DatUqi 
intimidated  by  the  presence  of  Rossini,  who  satin 
the  front  of  the  stage-box,  and  assisted,  with  pi»i 
found  attention  and  inconceivable  eang  fMdp  M 
the  martyrdom  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  ca^ 
tions.  I  think  he  applauded — at  least  he  listeotfd. 
After  an  hour^s  random  vocalizing,  we  settled 
into  a  regular  opera,  which  the  company  oontrii«d 
to  bring  to  a  close  without  possessing  a  single  naU 
amongst  them :  for  the  contr^alto  had  retindi 
probably  to  reap  the  laurel  harvest  of  the  giee» 
room.  The  acting  was  indifferent;  nothing  of  tb 
rising  genius  and  fine  exuberance  of  the  bam  abbul 
it,  and  little  of  the  learned  obsenanoes  of  |1m 
theatre, — altogether  a  failure,  not  bad  enough  la 
be  laughable,  and  too  bad  to  give  pleasure.     Wi 
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had  expected  something  better  from  an  eccentric- 
looking  man,  that  we  had  often  met  with  in  our 
rambles,  and  who  seemed  to  have  a  twinkling  of 
the  spirit  of  comedy  in  his  eye ;  but  he  was  flatter 
than  a  dissected  joke. 

When  an  individual  adopts  a  career,  it  is  usually 
from  necessity,  the  influence  of  advice,  parental 
authority,  or  the  obvious  chance  of  success ;  but 
the  stage  seduces  its  votaries  by  the  mere  force  of 
its  intrinsic  allurements,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  which  retains  them  by  the  same  spell  in  defi- 
ance of  natural  defects,  public  disapprobation,  and 
all  the  variety  of  wretchedness  resulting  from  per- 
petual failure.  The  head  and  tail  of  a  profession 
—be  it  what  it  may— always  make  strange  con- 
trasts ;  as  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  hedge 
attorney,  the  court  physician  and  the  village  apo- 
thecary, the  archbishop  and  the  curate  school- 
master, the  hero  or  fine  gentleman  of  the  stage 
and  the  man  who  plays  mute  in  the  back  ground, 
or  runs  in  between  the  acts  to  pick  up  the  dagger 
or  hurry  off  the  chairs. 

A  great  actor  must  be  a  rare  combination  of 
genius,  judgment,  taste,  force,  feeling,  memory^ 
and  physical  advantages ;  in  sudi  a  one  nature 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BAONERE8  DB  BIGORRE,  CONTINUED— CHA88B  A17X  PA- 
LOMBES— AN  AERIAL  DWELLING — LBS  PAL0MBIBRB8 
— AN  ESCAPE — LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS — LOOKING  ONE 
THING,  SEEING  ANOTHER — THE  ARTIST  AND  NO  ARTIST 
—THE    BBGGAR-BIAN. 

The  usual  pic-nic,  the  usual  ride,  the  usual 
caliche  excursion,  has  each  its  turn  here,  as  in 
other  watering-places ;  but  the  amusement  most  in 
vogue  is  *^  la  chasse  aux  palombes,^  *  which  begins 
early  in  September,  and  is  continued  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  November.  There  is  not  much 
excitement  in  the  sport,  if  sport  it  may  be  called ; 
but  the  spot  is  lovely,  and  every  visitor  at  Bag- 
neres  rides  up  to  enjoy  the  charming  view,  and 
take  the  chance  of  seeing  some  poor  pigeons  netted. 
Tiie  manner  of  alluring  these  shy  birds  is  inge- 
nious ;  a  man  hung  up  in  the  air  in  a  basket  fixed 
on  the  top  of  a  long  straight  pole,  sustained  by 
two  others  placed  against  it  in  an  oblique  direc- 

♦  Wild  pigeons. 
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images  of  pastoral  life  in  its  peaceful  security, 
cheerful  labour,  or  poetic  loneliness.     I  could  not 
help  wishing  for  a  shed  amongst  the  nets,  to  which 
I  might  run  up  now  and  then  to  pasture  my  fancy 
on  the  sweet  food  which  nature  has  spread  out  so 
bountifully ;  instead  of  it,  we  have  a  magnificent 
beech,  under  whose  shade  we  are  now  sitting  on 
the  watch  for  the  pigeons,  and  yet  pleased  that 
they  do  not — like  Mrs.  Bond's  dilly  dillys — *  come 
to  be  killed,*  or  caught,   which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing ;  and  wondering  how  the  man  in  the 
basket  can  keep  his  head  steady,  up  in  the  sky  as 
he  is.     Three  poles,  or  rather  masts,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  earth  in  a  triangular  position  and  bound 
together  at  top,  support  the  basket :    by  one  of 
these  its  occupant,  with  the  help  of  a  studding 
of  wooden  pegs,  ascends  to  his  domicile,    which 
appeared  to  me  to  sway  backwards  and  forwards 
with  every  breath  of  air,  and  certainly  looked  as  if 
the  first — not  gust,  but  zephyr,  would  fly  away 
with  it,  though  they  tell  us  it  is  as  firm  as  a  castle. 
After  wondering  how  the  man  gets  in,  one  won- 
ders how  he  can  keep  himself  from  falling  out;  but 
there  he  sits,  from  early  morning  until  dusk,  keep- 
ing watch,  sometimes  without  the  slightest  glimpse 
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of  a  bird,  and  always,  I  should  think^  with  a  fill 
view  of  danger ;  but  he,  I  suppose,  thinks  other 
wise.  For  myself,  were  an  altematlTe  c^ered  m 
and  a  choice  imperative,  I  should  prefer  the  Eddy 
stone  light-house  to  this  perch  in  the  air  with  th 
ground  a  hundred-feet  below ;  for  there  one  hn 
some  sort  of  a  terra  firma^  though  one  may  bf 
stormed  off,  or  starved  on  it ;  but  to  hang  in  11r 
air,  like  a  dead  leaf  at  the  mercy  of  every  nndon 
blast,  is  a  position  to  which  no  effort  of  reaaoi 
could  reconcile  me.  But  these  men  make  nothim 
of  it,  and  sit  in  the  clouds  as  the  tragic  muse  dbei 
in  her  chair  of  state,*  quite  comfortably. 

In  the  midst  of  this  delightful  solitude,  for  wc 
had  no  companions  but  the  man  who  watched  Ui 
nets  in  the  back-ground,  and  the  she^^erd-boyi 
who  lay  upon  the  turf  as  if  they  were  growing  iolfl 
it,  we  opened  our  basket ;  and  establishing  ouoK 
selves  under  the  shade  of  the  broad  beech,  ali 
our  cold  chicken  and  grapes  with  appetites  wfaiell 
would  almost  have  relished  the  black  bread  and 
onions  of  the  Spanish  shepherd.  After  our  pk^ 
sant  meal,  we  dawdled  about  from  one  point  ol 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ai 
Melpomene. 
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view  to  aootber,  guessing  whereabouts  Rousillion 
was,  where  Bayonne^-^fancying  we  could  almost 
see  Toulouse,  and  wishing  that  our  wishes  were 
Durindana,  and  could  op^i  a  second  breach  in  the 
mountains  just  wide  enough  to  lean  over  and  look 
into  Spain,  as  one  might  through  a  window. 

As  we  descended  towards  the  village  of  Gerd,  a 
lady  passed  us  on  horseback,  and  a  moment  after 
was  thrown  with  violence ;  but  she  recovered 
herself  and  rose  up  slowly,  before  we  had  time 
to  give  her  any  assistance.  Poor  soul !  she  looked 
very  pale  and  frightened,  but  did  not  appear  to 
have  received  any  material  injury,  and  had  cou- 
rage enough  to  remount  her  horse  and  rejdn  her 
companions,  after  a  very  short  interval.  Her  es- 
cape was  almost  miraculous ;  had  there  been  the 
smallest  fragment  of  rock,  or  even  a  loose  stone  on 
the  spot,  and  few  places  here  are  without  both, 
she  must  have  been  miserably  mutilated,  perhaps 
killed.  This  accident  made  me  reflect  gratefully 
on  my  own  escape,  under  similar  circumstances, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Righi.  How  true  it  is  that 
in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  and  how  many 
homilies  there  are  in  that  single  thought ! 

Returning  home,  we  met  an  uncravated  artist. 
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abould  thinks  &il  to  call  forth,  if  not  create,  that 
sentiment  of  reverence,  that  deep  feeling  of  its  infi- 
nite and  ineffiible  beauty,  which  might  at  least 
prevent  those  who  worship  at  the  shrine  from  de- 
facing the  image. 

A  vague  and  tender  melancholy,  an  imagination 
tinged  with  the  spirit  of  romance,  but  pure  and 
elevated ;  a  love  of  simplicity,  a  mind  that  idealizes 
its  objects, — wild  beliefs,  inexplicable  fancies,  — re- 
veries indefinite,  profound,  intense ;  a  religion  of 
emotion,  that  beholds  the  eye  in  the  heavens,  and 
hears  the  voice  in  the  winds ;  that  opens  the  book 
of  nature  and  meditates  its  divine  page,  seeing 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  on  it;  and  when  it  thinks 
of  heaven,  looks  upwards,  beholds  the  daily  miracle 
of  light,  and  asks  no  farther.  Such,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  the  tokens  of  a  man  who  lives  in  daily 
and  lone  companionship  with  nature :  but  no^  be 
only  thinks  of  her  as  a  lay  figure,  dresses  her  up 
in  patches  of  green  and  patches  of  blue,  pieces  her 
summer  robe  with  bleak,  unfitting  bits,  brightens 
her  grand  and  sombre  winter  one  with  yellow  ochre, 
inundates  her  stem  rocks  with  sunshine,  her  lea- 
thery palm,  pale  aloe,  and  heaven-seeking  pine, 
with  gloom ;  hardens  his  southern  landscape  by 
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transmit,  and,  with  minds  full  of  poetry,  produce 
only  vulgar  images;  like  our  poor  German,  who 
seemed  to  understand  nature,  and  to  love  her  in 
her  loneliness,  and  yet  with  what  bleak  meagreness 
of  colouring  and  touch,  and  still  more,  with  what 
an  utter  absence  of  apparent  feeling  did  he  repre- 
sent the  object  of  his  worship  ! 

Two  hours  ago  I  should  have  said,  **  there  are 
no  beggars  at  Bagn^res  ;*"  but  this  morning,  wliile  I 
loitered  about,  waiting  for  my  bath,  a  man — I  will 
not  say  begged  of  me — ^but  looked  at  me,  and  so 
piteously,  that  a  parish  catalogue  of  pauper-cases 
could  not  have  said  more  than  did  his  mournful  as- 
pect. He  was  obviously  a  stranger  and  afraid  to 
ask,  a  forlorn  vagrant  from  another  land  passing 
along  in  wretchedness:  he  was  not  old,  nor  yet 
maimed,  nor  even  absolutely  ragged  ;  but  I  never 
saw  any  living  creature  look  so  desolate.  A  brassy 
hue,  spotted  and  lifeless,  seemed  rather  laid  on  his 
face  than  fed  by  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood ; 
his  eyes  were  livid,  and  with  a  look  in  them  that 
one  was  ashamed  to  call  wicked,  because  there  was 
so  much  distress  in  it :  but  one  of  the  girls  at  the 
baths,  a  handsome,  heartless-seeming  person,  was 
not  so  scrupulous,  and  gave  him  the  epithet  of  a 
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^^  bad  vagabond/*  He  might  haye  onoe  beei 
so,  but  he  was  now  only  a  wretched  man;  anc 
when  one  thinks  that  this  poor  creature  was  ona 
an  innocent  child,  an  infant  nursed  perhaps  by  i 
virtuous  mother,  fondled  by  an  honest  fieither,  presfr 
ed  to  warm  hearts  that  never  murmured  at  anj 
hardship  that  could  bring  good  to  the  little  one, 
the  contrast  becomes  too  touching,  the  fidlen  toe 
pitiable,  to  leave  room  for  a  harsh  thought,  even 
though  it  might  be  a  just  one. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VALLBT  OF  CAMPAN — THE  CONVENT  OP  MEDOUX — ^A  P0T7ir« 
TAJN  AND  A  CLOISTER — MONKS  AS  THEY  ARE,  AND  AS 
THEY  WERE — VALUE  OP  CERTAIN  PHRASES — THE  PRIORY 
OF  ST.  PAUL — GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  VALLEY — DE- 
FECTS   AND    BEAUTIES A   SPIRITED    POPULATION — THE 
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The  regular  Temp6  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the  valley 
of  Campan.  "  O  beautiful  valley  I**  writes  one; 
^*  O  vale  of  Thessaly  !  ^  exclaims  another ;  while  a 
third  likens  it  to  the  paradise  of  the  blest ;  and  a 
fourth,  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  words,  adores  in 
silence. 

Every  day  appeared  to  me  an  age  till.  I  too  had 
worshipped  in  this  elysium  of  the  living,  which 
opens  its  page  of  beauty  at  a  short  distance  from 
Bagn^res.  Just  at  its  entrance  reposes  the  village 
of  Ast^,  at  the  foot  of  the  enamelled  Heyris,  the 
mountain  of  flowers,  which  in  the  summer  months 
realizes  the  fabulous  beauty  of  the  fields  of  Enna : 
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there  is  no  looking  at  it  without  tfadnkaig',  if  not 
talking,  of  Proserpine,  and  Ubb  waggoii»  and  other 
sweet  poetical  creeds  that  spring  up  at  a  touch 
out  of  the  stores  of  memory.  What  a  deiicioai 
frontispiece  !  thought  I ;  but  as  I  did  not  with  to 
squander  admiration,  but  rather  to  hoard  up  fiir 
the  great  occasion,  I  said  nothing. 

Stopped  at  the  opening  of  the  valley  to  look  at 
the  fountain  of  Medoux,  urgently  recommended 
by  guides  to  the  notice  of  travellers.  It  beautified 
the  garden  of  what  was  once  a  convent  of  Capudnsi 
now  utilized  into  a  saw-mill:  the  active  virtues 
have  superseded  the  meditative  ones,  and  though 
evidences  of  past  holiness  still  mildew  on  the  waDs 
of  the  refectory,  manual  labour  has  routed  indo- 
lence, and  piled  up  its  implements  within  the 
cloisters. 

The  word  cloister  is  apt  to  ally  itself  in  the 
mind  with  thought  of  prayer  and  contemplation, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  alliance,  and  the  feeling  of 
intense  repose  which  it  communicates,  we  often  find 
ourselves  disposed  to  overlook  the  evil  tendencies 
of  monastic  institutions,  their  swarms  of  drones 
and  heaps  of  human  sacrifices.  No  doubt  the  wise 
and  the  devout  are  often  habitants  of  these  silent 
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dwellings ;  but  bow  limited  must  be  the  power  of 
usefulness,  the  benefit  of  exani{de,  when  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a  monastery ;  and  how  greatly 
do  the  labours  of  a  parish-priest,  who  fulfils  his 
mission  worthily,  rise  in  the  scale  when  weighed 
against  the  passive  or  purely  personal  virtues  of 
the  monk.  And  yet,  say  what  we  will  of  monks, 
steep  our  imaginattons  as  we  may  in  the  deepest 
dyes  of  cloisteral  crime,  craft,  and  turbulence,  still 
there  is  something  holy  and  imposing  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  founders  of  monastic  institutions, 
and  in  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  their  immediate 
disciples,  to  which  we  look  up  with  an  <<  ingrain- 
ed instinct  of  old  reverence^  not  easily  destroyed 
by  later  impressions.  I  say  many,  but  by  no  means 
all ;  for  there  were  some  amongst  them  who  were 
monks,  only  because  they  could  not  be  kings.  But 
those  proud  abbots,  whose  ambition  outran  the 
ambition  of  monarchs,  as  their  influence  did  their 
power,  who  were  lifted  above  their  age  by  the 
force  of  superior  knowledge,  and  above  the  reach  of 
blame  by  the  mute  subjection  of  the  multitude,  are 
less  imposing  at  this  distance  of  time  in  their  odour 
of  arrogant  domination,  than  the  anchoret  in  his 
spirit  of  sweet  and  humble  piety.     Even  at  the 


heart, — for,  l)ein<x  luniian, 
sentiment  of  its  solitude, — 
the  profound  conviction  aim 
But  monks  are  no  longei 
of  the  devout  Benedict,  thei 
holy  Francis;  and  the  soi 
away  from  the  oar  or  the  i 
industry  of  others,— Capi 
Minims  and  Benedictines, 
I  and  begging  Franciscans,— h 

I  -\  corrupt,  with  a  sprinkling 

I    .  sometimes  perhaps  a  fine  an 

them,  have  no  influence  ej 
I  structed,  whose  ignorance, 

their  pasture-ground. 

For  two  things,  however, 
ed :— they  were  long  the  tn 
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tbe  winds  of  the  desert.  Praise  be  to  them  for 
their  love  of  letters*  and  their  love  of  nature;  the 
last  witnessed  by  the  delicious  sites  on  which  their 
monasteries  are  placed,  the  first  proved  by  irre- 
futable vouchers.  If  they  beg  in  the  hamlets,  there 
are  yet  some  who  exercise  the  virtue  of  hospitality 
in  the  frozen  wilderness :  all  must  wish  a  pious 
permanency  to  the  Benedictines  of  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard,— and  to  such  others  as  have  chosen  the 
desert — traversed  in  danger — as  thdr  dwelling- 
place,  that  they  may  fully  exercise  the  power  of 
usefulness,  which  is  charity. 

This  convent  of  Medoux  is  not  precisely  a  situ- 
ation  to  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  high 
picturesque  taste  of  the  monks;  but  it  is  quiet  and 
flowery,  with  a  soft,  meadowy  beauty  and  fine 
hills  about  it,  and  fresh  streams  flying  round  the 
house  and  through  it,  and  probably — as  every  thing 
must  have  its  wrong  side— -damp  walls,  and  legions 
of  rats.  The  convent  was  suppressed  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  is  now  inhabited,  as  our  guide  inform- 
ed us,  ^*  par  cinq  ou  six  de  ces  messieurs.^  I  did 
not  inquire  who  they  were,  being  occupied  in  re* 
fleeting  on  the  advantages  and  uses  of  the  phrase 
«*  ces  messieurs.^    Instead  of  the  circuitous  ex- 
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planation,  which  is  with  us  the  usual  eoosequeooe 
of  a  thoughtless  question,  **  oes  messieurs*'  steps 
in,  cutting  short  tedious  details,  economiiing  words 
and  time,  and  sparing  the  useless  enumeradoD  of 
Mr.  such-a-one  and  his  son,  or  his  wife's  brother- 
in-law,  or  his  sister^s  nephew,  and  so  on.  Jfois- 
8ieur^  too,  is  invaluable ;  what  an  agreeable  change 
from  ^^  my  master ,'^  or  **  your  master,^  (though 
the  first  has  something  faithful  and  revering  in  its 
sound  when  pronounced  by  an  old  servant,)  and  the 
respectful  but  not  demeaning  **  monsieur.^  What 
an  improvement  it  would  be  on  the  my  lord  duke 
or  Sir  Harry  air,  with  which  our  London  domes- 
tics call  their  employers  "  Mr.  A,^  or  «*  Mr.  B.'' 
The  pity  is  that  we  cannot  put  sir  into  the  third 
person. 


'*  O  fountain !  when  in  you  shall  I 

Myselff  eas'd  of  unpleaaing  thouf^hts*  espy ) " 

I  do  not  know  why  Cowley'^s  quaint  lines  came 
into  my  head,  when  I  found  myself  at  the  fountain 
of  Medoux,  for  I  certainly  felt  more  disposed  to- 
wards the  indulgence  of  pleasant,  than  of  anxious 
fancies;  yet  so  it  was.  The  fountain  is  a  very 
clear  pool,  fed  by  a  gush  of  swift  water  of  ample 
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vdume,  but  not  a  prettier  one  than  many  of 
the  wood-side  pools  in  which  our  cows  love  to 
luxuriate;  limpid  however  as  Arethusa,  or  per- 
haps Helicon ;  with  a  raw  summer-house  close  to 
it)  and  a  prodigious  chestnut — that  is,  a  chestnut 
of  prodigious  height,  with  a  crown  of  foliage  like  a 
real  date  tree,  and  no  lateral  branches.  The  gar- 
dener said  it  had  grown  so ;  but  it  looked  to  me 
pared  and  unnatural,  something  in  the  way  of  a 
mat  de  cocagne^R  spoil-all  of  a  thought ;  and  so, 
instead  of  spicy  groves,  bulbuls,  gilt  lattices,  and 
other  delicate  oriental  images  which  its  form  might 
have  called  up,  came  the  garland  of  prize  toys, 
uith  its  train  of  town-holiday  associations. 

At  Medoux  the  valley  opens  with  a  calm  and 
gracious  aspect,  which  it  preserves  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  extent.  Soon  after  the  Prieur^  of  St. 
Paul  presents  itself  on  a  mound,  tucked  in  by  a 
cold  wail  and  a  treble  row  of  poplars.  The  priory 
of  St.  Paul !  the  very  name  has  a  whole  page  of 
pious  story  in  it,^-a  hermitage  in  the  wild,  or  at 
least  a  grey  monastery  grown  old  on  the  brink  of  a 
glassy  lake,  and  nodding  over  its  clear  still  waters; 
with  rooks  cawing  in  the  ruined  belfries,  and  colo- 
nizing the  venerable  grove,  once  the  echo  of  lioly 
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sound,  but  now  of  their  rude  angeluB.  But  it  nei- 
rfier  resembles  the  lonely  hermitage^'  nor  yet  the 
ivied  ruin ;  it  is  a  pretty-looking  house,  in  a 
charming  position,  outwardly  spoiled  by  the  afore- 
said bastion  wall  and  cold  poplars,— 'indeed  want- 
ing nothing  but  painted  port-holes  and  wooden 
guns,  to  make  it  (as  seen  from  the  road)  just  such 
a  concern  as  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  sea-port  town,  and  to  which  its  owner  fondly 
gives  the  name  of  Gibraltar,  or  Saragossa,  or  some 
other  place  eminent  in  the  annals  of  war. 

It  has,  however,  a  reputation  that  reached  us  at 
Paris,  and  a  view  that  merits — ^if  not  all,  at  least 
half  that  is  said  of  it ;  perhaps  more.  A  charming 
look  into  a  glen,  from  one  of  the  drawing-room 
\^indows,  greatly  took  my  fancy  ;  there  are  other 
striking  points,  but  not  much  table-ground, — ^the 
house,  indeed,  stands  on  a  mere  bracket.  It  might 
be  made  an  excellent  one,  and  I  believe  without  much 
expense ;  and  a  little  pains  tastefully  taken,  would 
convert  the  whole  into  a  charming  summer  resi- 
dence, airy  and  shaded  as  a  bird'^s  nest.  It  belongs 
to  an  English  family,  who  have  not  visited  it  (as  its 
neglected  appearance  denotes)  for  many  years ;  and 
who  would  willingly,  their  fanner  told  us,  dtlier 
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sell,  or  let  it.  I  was  national  enough  to  hear  with 
pleasure  that  they  were  not  the  planters  of  the 
poplars. 

The  valley  of  Campan  may  be  called  the  valley 
of  the  thousand  streams,  and  its  abundant  sources 
are  so  adroitly  managed,  that  every  root  of  grass 
seems  moistened  like  a  precious  flower;  the  result 
is  a  freshness  that  becomes  a  feeling,  and  renews 
the   mind.     At  one  side  a  long  rocky  rampart^ 
thinly  and  partially  greened,  guards  the  valley ;  at 
the  other,  swelling  hills  oppose  the  living  verdure 
of  their  rich  pastures,  their  pleasant  cabins  shaded 
by  broad  trees,  their  Arcadian  beauty,  life,  am) 
vigour,  to  the  stony  stillness  or  decrepid  v^eta* 
tion  of  thdr  opposite  neighbours.     The  splendid 
colouring  of  these  emerald  hills,  gently  detached 
from  each  other  by  glens  darkly  and  richly  tinted* 
that  look  like  the  avenues  to  more    mysterious 
regions,  the  atmosphere  of  happiness  which  sur«« 
rounds  the  dwdlings,  the  wealth  of  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life  thrown  about  full  handed,  dilate 
the  heart.     It  is  a  morally  beautiful  country  ;  fopr 
in  its  velvet  meadows,  its  fine  unshorn  trees,  ami 
plains    fertilized   by   the    skilful  management  cijt 
many  rills  into  a  germinating  freshness  that  might 


If  il  be,  indt'til,  the  jjcarl 
must  want  taste,  for  I  cannot  t 
is  a  solitary  opinion,  and  perht 
all  who  see  it  fall  into  ecstai 
bucolic  full  of  fat  herds  ; 
breathing  May  sweets,  and 
measure  the  sports  and  pleasu 
but  it  is  not  in  the  highest  clai 
even  though  the  Pic  du  Midi 
it  has  not  the  depth  or  boldnei 
of  valleys,  nor  the  deep  colou 
bdongs  to  others ;  the  chain  c 
at  one  ude  is  rather  stony  th 
Adour,  which  circulates  throi 
impetuous  torrent  or  a  full  and 
it  may  be  after  the  melting  < 
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and  other  brook-becoming  things.  There  are  no 
dark  far-off  stretches,  or  unexpected  developements 
of  beauty ;  no  beckoning  gloom  into  which  imagina- 
tion enters  with  hushed  breath ;  you  see  it  at  once : 
the  road  ascends,  but  so  inobviously,  that  as  you 
go  along  it  seems  flat ;  it  passes  through  the  vil. 
lages  of  Beaud^n  and  Sainte  Marie,  and  the 
flourishing  bourg  of  Campan  which  lies  between 
them,  hitching  a  tag  of  town-feeling  on  the 
pastoral. 

There  is  unquestionably  something  very  gra« 
cious  and  beautiful  in  the  form  of  the  hill  sides,  and 
in  their  smoothly-rounded  outlines;  yet  (I  speak 
with  diffidence  of  a  thing  so  vaunted)  it  appeared 
to  me  inferior  to  its  immense  reputation.     It  is  a 
kind,  unworried  nature— -rich,  redolent,  and  peace- 
ful ;  remarkable  for  its  abundant  population,  and 
the  sweet  home^looking  habitations  that  cluster  on 
its  gentle  declivities,  leaving  no  spot  without  its 
shaded  dwelling  and  green    domain, — green  lite- 
rally as  an  emerald ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  repay 
a  very  distant  pilgrimage,  (the  world^s  end  has  been 
talked  of) ;  and  I  doubt,  too,  if  in  the  lateral  valleys 
some  spots  may  not  be  found  on  which  the  vagrant 
fancy,  the  loving  thought,  might  settle  with  more 
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delight,   than    even    on  the    swdling    Talley  of 
Campan. 

The  great  charm  of  this  valley  (at  leaat  to  my 
eyes)  is  its  look  of  youth,  vigour,  and  present  hap- 
piness. There  are  many  valleys  here  fresh,  bright, 
and  dewy ;  but  this  is  steeped  in  such  day-break 
tints,  that  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  an  antique  and 
decaying  nature,  to  the  crumbling  mountain  in 
which  the  principle  of  destruction  alone  seems 
active,  or  stem  rock  whose  impenetrable  surface 
repels  vegetation,  it  appears  like  something  new- 
bom,  that  has  yet  the  whole  of  its  long  and  proli- 
fic course  to  run :  it  carries  the  mind  forward  into 
a  bright  futurity,  while  valleys  encumbered  by 
huge  masses  of  granite,  with  which  the  fall  of 
some  traditional  mountain  has  choked  their  issues, 
announce  the  dissolution  of  nature,  and  turn 
thought  into  a  more  sombre  channel. 

The  inhabitants  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  aa 
their  valley ;  they  are  robust  and  handsome :  some 
of  the  women  appeared  to  us  strikingly  so,  with 
fine-drawn  features  and  magnificent  eyes.  Their 
air  of  gaiety  amounts  to  boldness,  their  animal 
spirits  seem  to  encumber  them,  and  they  throw  off 
the  superfluity  into  the  first  channel  that  preaeota 
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itself,  sometimes  giving  i^ay  in  the  high  tide  of 
their  merriment  to  a  violence  of  voice  and  gesture, 
which,  with  a  little  pushing,  might  spell  itself  wrath. 
They  are  reputed  hospitable,  frank,  and  generous 
-qualities  on  which  passionate  people  usually 
pride  themselves;  fine  qualities,  certainly,  and 
delightful  ones,  only  too  often  conceived  to  be  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  the  ^'  precious  balms  which 
break  the  head.**'  The  spirit^  as  it  is  called,  that 
knocks  down  with  one  hand  and  applies  the 
poultice  with  the  other,  is  one  which  the  hard- 
working classes  of  society— especially  the  women, 
usually  wish  to  possess,  and  greatly  admire.  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  person  thank  their  stars 
that  they  had  a  spirit,  considering  it  not  only  as  a 
good  defensive  armour,  but  as,  somehow  or  other, 
synonymous  with  a  heart.  I  should  think  it 
was  universally  admired  in  the  valley  of  Campan, 
where  the  antique  character  of  the  peasant  of 
Bigorre  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  its  freshness, 
with  the  venerable  green  still  upon  it. 

That  they  are  a  happy  people  every  thing  at- 
tests, and  this  very  happiness  includes  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  a  virtuous  one ;  for  disorder  once 
introduced  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is  quickly 
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followed  by  its  inevitable  consequenoes^-^want  and 
wretchedness.  But  it  is  impossible  to  para  through 
their  villages  on  a  holiday,  when  the  population  is 
at  large  and  unoccupied,  without  being  struck  by 
the  air  of  bold  mirth,  of  decided  insouciance  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  is  too  general  not 
to  be  characteristic.  Though  reputed  generous^ 
thev  are  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  wealth, 
and,  when  the  times  permit,  have  the  custom  of 
passing  annually  into  Spain  to  assist  in  the  harvest 
labours ;  but  since  the  coming  of  the  cholera,  that 
source  of  gain  has  been  closed  up,  and  their  in- 
dustry limited  to  the  tardier  harvest  of  their  own 
fields. 

Tuesday.  A  barrel-organ  under  the  windows, 
(the  first  that  we  have  heard  in  the  Pyrenees,) 
playing  the  Pescatore,  a  bit  of  Rossini,  and  then 
God  Save  the  King  for  the  absentees.  I  know  few 
persons  who  are  not  affected — more  or  less,  by 
hearing  a  familiar  air  played  by  a  barrel-organ: 
when  a  melody  is  sufficiently  popular  to  make  its 
way  to  this  street  instrument,  it  is  generally  sure 
to  be  real  music,  and  music  too  with  a  crowd  of 
recollections  in  it.  Besides,  attention  not  being 
directed  from  the  sound  to  the  merits  or  demmts 
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of  the  performance,  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
is  increased  by  its  singleness,  and  an  effect  not 
unfrequently  produced  upon  the  mind,  which  the 
scantiness  of  the  means  employed  scarcely  seems  to 
account  for. 

I  remember  once  hearing  an  odd  kind  of  man 
say,  that  when  he  was  in  a  foreign  land,  nothing 
made  him  so  melancholy  as  the  music  of  a  barrel- 
organ.  I  thought  the  emotion  natural :  no  doubt, 
the  sound  of  this  simple  instrument  had  awakened 
feelings  of  home- tenderness,  remembrances  of  fire- 
side enjoyment,  fond  household  thoughts,  (always 
melancholy  ones  when  the  hearth  is  far  away,) 
that,  gaining  at  once  the  mastery  over  newer  sen- 
sations, turned  gaiety  into  sadness.  I  knew  the 
feeling,  and  entered  into  it ;  but  I  had  made  a 
wrong  guess.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  it, 
he  said.  And  why?  because  that  in  winter  it 
made  him  think  of  oyster-shops,  fresh  lobsters, 
and  Drury  Lane;  in  summer,  of  Piccadilly,  the 
Brighton  coaches.  Grangers  ice-shop,  and  the 
Haymarket.  But  after  all,  though  the  objects 
of  his  sad  remembrances  seemed  to  me  singular 
ones,  yet  the  ground-work  was  still  the  home 
feeling, — a    porter-pot    and    stage-coach   feeling, 
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perhaps,  but  native  as  the  heart^imbued  images 
which  more  delicately  constructed  minds  work 
into  the  same  canvas. 

The  good  people  of  the  mountains  talk  of 
Tarbes,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns 
within  fifteen  miles  of  London  do  of  that  land 
monster.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Hautes,  and 
Pau  of  the  Basses  Pyren^s;  but  it  is  not  so 
fair  or  so  engaging — at  least  to  my  mind,  as 
its  loftier  sister ;  indeed  we  thought  it  rather 
a  watery-looking  place,  as  we  drove  yesterday 
through  its  empty  streets ;  however,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  considered  as  so  attractive,  that  strangers 
who  only  meant  to  pass  through  it,  often  remain  to 
live.  It  is  something  (indeed  a  great  deal)  to 
have  the  wide  and  majestic  screen  of  the  Pyrenees 
always  drawn  out  before  one  in  its  prodigious 
power  and  beauty,  even  though  the  immediate 
garnishing  may  be — as  it  seemed  to  us — insipid ; 
and  perhaps  one  should  not  ask  for  more  than 
quiet  and  fertility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
much  splendour ;  both  are  found  here,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  place  from  which  the  glorious 
mountains  are  seen  to  more  advantage.  The 
houses  have  a  half-mourning  air,  from  the  general 
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use  made  of  grey  and  black  in  their  exterior  deco- 
rations;   but  they,  like  the  streets,  are  prepos- 
sessingly clean,  and  watered,  like  a  Swiss  town, 
with  running  streams  that,  as  in  Froissart'^s  time, 
are  ^^aussi  cleres,  com  me  belle  eaue  de  fontaine/^ 
It  has,  moreover,    a    Prado    and   a  Place  Mau- 
bourquet,  shaded  by  fine  old  trees,  broad  branched 
and  stately ;  and  a  Place  Marcadieu,  of  great  ex- 
tent, where  a  market  of  very  attractive  reputation 
is  held  every  fifteen  days.     It  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  stirring  and  commercial  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  people  and  costumes 
which   it  brings    together, — Spaniards,    Basques, 
Bearnois,    Bigorrais,    presenting  a  curious    and 
original  coup  d*aHly  and  making  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  the  Marcadieu,  which  in  its  nakedness  of 
yesterday  looked  particularly  raw  and  glaring. 

Tarbes  piques  itself  on  an  origin,  lost  in  the 
night  of  time.  It  was  the  Bigorra  of  Caesar,  and 
the  Turba  of  the  later  Romans.  After  having  been 
devasted  alternately  by  all  '^  the  harnessed  millions 
of  the  north,^  sacked  by  the  army  of  Abderamen, 
pillaged  by  the  Normans,  stormed  and  plundered 
again  and  again  in  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  condemned  to  a  return 
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of  all  the  calamities  which  its  unswerving  adherence 

to  orthodox  Catholicism  had  brought  down  upon 

it  in  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  it  is  now  a  picture 

of  peace,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  never  heard  the 

sound  of  drum  or  trumpet.     It  has  a  public  library 

(we  are  told),  but  no  shows.     The  inhabitants  are 

said  to  be  sociably  inclined,  and  to  cultivate  music 

with  considerable  success. 

On  the  road  from  Bagn^res  to  Tarbes,  and  not 

very  far  from    the  latter   place,  is  the  Ch&teau 

d^Odos,  where  Margaret  de  Valois  died  in  1549. 

Not  the  Margaret  of  whom  le  bon  Henri 

"  Fut  pendant  plus  d'une  ann^ 
Le  trbs  affligd  mari,*' 

but  the  Margaret— <]ueen  too  of  Navarre— whose 

name  has  been  made  familiar  to  our  memories,  by 

her  Boccaccio  tales  and  love  of  literature. 

This  road  is  not  among  the  fine  things  here ;  but 

it  is  very  agreeable,  and  remarkable  for  the  num* 

ber  of  villages  (eight,  I  I)elieve,)  through  which  it 

passes  in  the  R|)ace  of  five  leagues.     There  is  a 

pleasant  air  of  country  comfort  about  the  people 

and  their  habitations ;  and  the  fashion,  almost  ge- 

neral  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  framing  round  the  doon 

and  windows  with  stone  or  marble,  gives  a  neat 
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appearance  to  the  cottages,  as  the  snug  dress  does 
a  decent  one  to  the  people.     We  saw  it  in  an  ad- 
vantageous moment,  when  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  sun  shining,  and  the  women  all  at  work 
busy  and   bustling, — ^thrashing,    winnowing,  dib- 
bling, stacking,  and  quite  as  active  as  farmers^  men. 
It  is  true  they  work  for  themselves,  and  interest 
quickens  industry  not  a  little ;    the  peasants  are 
all  small  proprietors,  who  make  the  most  of  their 
limited  domains,  mow  their  grass  twice  or  thrice 
a-year,  carry    their  crops  home  on  their   heads, 
cultivate  maize,  live  upon  it,  and  contrive  to  be  as 
fine  a  people  on  this  v^etable  diet,  as  any  beef 
eaters  that  I  know  of. 

Tarbes  is  the  winter  retreat  of  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Cauteretz.  It  is  a  prefecture,  (which 
among  its  advantages  includes  a  reception  at  least 
once  a-week,)  possesses  a  regular  tbeatre-*I  think 
we  were  told,  and  what  our  informer  called  more 
town-resources  than  Bagneres, — meaning  perhaps 
markets,  or  stationary  society.  Living  at  Bagneres 
is  good  and  reasonable ;  nor  did  we  find  any  cause 
to  complain  of  Cauteretz,  though  farther  removed 
from  the  facilities  of  luxury.  The  izard  is  dressed 
there  in  perfection,  and  the  trout  of  the  Lac  de 
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Gaube  has  few  rivals;  but  the  minnows  of  the 
brook 9  with  whose  qualities  one  is  unluckily  more 
famiHar,  are  mean  eating. 

L'EIysee  Cottin  has  something  affected  in  its 
sound,  though  not  in  its  sight :  it  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  Bagn^res,  yet  an  out-of-the-world 
sort  of  thing  notwithstanding.  We  passed  half  the 
morning  wandering  by  its  wild  brook,  and  sitting 
under  the  spreading  shade  of  the  tree  in  the  deep 
hollow, — the  hollow  beneath  the  beautiful  hill, 
fresh  as  spring,  and  silent  as  the  grove.  It  may 
have  been  here,  in  the  shadow  of  her  favourite 
tree,*  that  siie,  who  has  given  her  name  to  this 
solitude,  drew  out  from  the  obscurity  to  which 
modesty  had  consigned  it,  that  most  perfect  image 
of  filial  piety,  the  courageous  and  devoted 
beth ;  the  Russian  girl  with  the  Roman  hearts- 
better  than  the  Roman,  the  tender,  glowing,  sdf- 
sacrificing,  and  unswervable  one  of  the  Christian 
martyr.  It  may  have  been,  while  looking  on  these 
objects,  that  she  traced  the  log-hut  by  the  Arctic 
lake,  and  the  pilgrimage  through  the  frozen  desert, 
— at  least  one  loves  to  think  so :  it  makes  the  air 
seem  purer. 

*  Since  (I  have  heard)  cut  down. 
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Perhaps  this  gentle  spirit,  for  such  it  appears 
that  she  really  was,  offered  in  her  moral  construc- 
tion one  of  the  most  singular  enigmas  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  observer  of  the  human  mind.  Cited 
as  a  model  of  virtue,  she  has  left  behind  her  pages 
which  we  dare  not  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
daughters;  and  with  the  heart  of  an  angel  (as 
those  who  knew  her  say)  and  the  most  scrupulous 
delicacy  of  conduct,  blushed  not  to  have  imagined 
and  indited  scenes,  from  which  minds  virtuously 
organized  turn  away  in  disgust.  Madame  Cottin 
has  described  the  abnegation  of  self,  the  heroic 
enthusiasm  of  filial  love,  the  pure,  yet  passionate 
devotedness  of  a  new  heart,  in  all  their  vital  fresh- 
ness. It  is  from  sympathy  alone  that  such  tints 
are  extracted ;  but  in  what  blotted  corner  of  the 
same  mind  did  she  find  the  sombre  and  licentious 
colouring  with  which  a  portion  of  her  works,  emi- 
nent in  some  parts  for  purity  and  moral  feeling, 
are  so  lamentably  imbued  ? 


F  3 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BBAUTY  NOT  ALWAYS  RELISHED— THE  HORN  OF  ORLANDO 
— PENK  DE  l'HEYUIS — THE  TUFT  OF  OBKTIAN— THK  OLD 
SHEPHERD — A8TE — ITS  RUINS — ROTAL  FEELINGS  TIK- 
DERLT  USED — THE  CAOOTS — WHO  WERE  THEY  ? — CON- 
JECTURES— THEIR  WRETCHEDNESS   AND    PATIKNCB. 

I  OKCK  liappened  to  sit  at  the  table  d^hote  at 
Berne  next  to  an  Englishman,  who,  when  some  one 
mentioned  the  passage  of  the  Gemmi,  muttered 
to  his  friend,  '^  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  hear 
any  more  about  the  beauties  of  nature:  I  wish 
people  would  talk  of  something  else, — always  the 
same  subject,  and  one  is  so  sick  of  it." 

In  the  mountain  Pyrenees  this  poor  man  would 
have  died  of  repletion,  for  here  is  nothing  but 
nature.  No  palaces,  no  temples,  no  cathedrals,-^ 
Saxon,  Gothic,  or  Morescan ;  no  Roman  ruins, 
(though  some  slight  memorials,)  no  fragments  of 
Arab  or  Byzantine  architecture :  now  and  then  a 
church  with  the  Templars^  mark  upon  it,  or  a  tower 
with  the  feodal  one ;  but  no  monuments  of  art,  no 
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great  and  general  records.  Home  ones  indeed 
there  are,  of  high  and  honourable  interest  to  the 
children  of  tlie  land,  and  fine  instances  of  indi- 
vidual heroism  and  noble-mindedness,  which  con- 
temporary admiration  has  made  historical.  But  the 
country  of  the  Pyrenees  (taken  in  its  ancient  ex- 
tension) is  not  one  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  great 
and  generally  influential  events;  it  has  not  made 
for  itself  a  lofty  and  distinct  position  in  history, 
it  is  not  vital  with  mighty  recollections,  like  some 
mountain  countries  which  at  once  recur  to  the 
mind,  nor  full  of  antique  associations,^-close,  iden- 
tical, and  fixed  to  the  very  spot  by  still  extant 
memorials  that  serve  at  once  for  history  and  pic- 
ture, like  others;  but  appears  to  have  been  most 
remarkable  as  the  road  traversed  by  Romans,  Car- 
thaginians, Goths,  Visigoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens, 
when  they  passed  onwards  to  their  various  des- 
tinies. I  speak  of  the  French  Pyrenees,  the  moun- 
tains themselves :  not  of  Roncevallos,  which  stands 
at  the  Spanish  side,  and  singly  (as  I  am  told)  as  a 
high  historical  memorial ;  nor  of  fierce  Arragon, 
Navarre,  B^am,  Foix,  Acquitaine,  or  any  of  those 
countries  that  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  great  chain,  and 
now  form,  under  new  denominations,  its  large  de- 
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partments ;  nor  of  the  ancient  cities  in  the  plains, 
— Perpignan  and  others,  which  now  call  them- 
selves cities  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  of  the  mountains 
alone,  and  their  inkernelled  valleys. 

It  is  true,  that  the  demi-fabulous  traditions  of 
Charlemagne'^s  exploits  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  march  of  the  mighty  mooarcfa 
and  his  paladins,  remain  with  it  as  poetry:  the 
name  of  Orlando  has,  with  the  help  of  Turpin  and 
Ariosto,  sanctified  many  of  its  scenes.  That  knight 
of  knights,  he  of  the  fleet  horse,  the  strong  sword, 
and  the  burning  heart,  expired  within  the  sha- 
dow of  its  mountains,  leaving  the  magic  of  his 
name  and  story  behind  him ;  and  the  echo  of  the 
last  blast,  the  dying  one,  which  burst  his  magic 
horn,  to  sound  still  upon  the  ear  of  fancy,— fancy 
that  willingly  takes  in  all  the  romance  yet  extant 
in  the  legends  of  the  Pyrenees  with  the  fond 
credulity  that  turns  away  from  reason. 

Religious  persecutions  have  stained  this  beau- 
tiful earth  ;  internal  feuds,  and  unequal  strifes 
between  the  native  chieftains  (often  wise  governors 
and  brave  men)  and  the  more  potent  rulers  of  the  * 
land,  crowd  its  annals;  but  to  the  passing  traveller 
its  interest  is  in  its  exceeding  beauty,  the  sweet- 
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ness  of  its  climate,  and  the  pleasant  qualities  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  hearts  in  which  the  voice  of 
nature  always  finds  an  echo,  the  Pyrenees  offer 
treasures.  I  would  say  something  of  the  Pene* 
de  THeyris,  to  which  we  mounted  up  yesterday, 
of  our  halts  under  the  broad  shade  of  the  beech  or 
the  fir,  of  the  wild  glens  down  below  and  the 
many  tier  of  mountains  up  above,  falling  back,  line 
behind  line,  until  they  grow  skyey  and  melt  into 
the  heavens,  but  that  it  is  such  a  thousand  times 
told  tale.  We  talk  of  trees  and  streams,  of  the 
wild  hill  and  silent  valley  with  fondness,  with 
delight,  vainly  imagining  that  we  have  set  them 
out  in  all  the  various  lights  and  shades  in  whidi 
we  have  ourselves  admired  their  loveliness.  Bui 
no:  there  they  stand  like  a  file  of  musketeers,  each 
one  the  duplicate  of  its  neighbour.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  nature,  for  imagination  cannot  compass 
her  infinite  variety, — is  there  a  tint  that  does  not 
glisten  in  the  fields  of  her  robe  ?  is  there  a  flower 
that  does  not  bloom  in  her  garland  ?  is  not  the 
light  of  heaven  in  her  eye,  and  all  its  changeful 
beauty,  in  her  aspect  ? — ^but  it  is  ours,  who  cannot 
translate  it  all  into  words. 

*  P^ne — summit,  in  the  language  of  the  countr)-. 
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The  ascent  to  the  Pdne  de  THeyris  is  by  tbe 
pantieres ;  the  nets  were  up,  and  the  sentinel  on 
guard  in  his  basket, — but  no  birds.  This  has  been 
a  bad  season,  too  sunny,  too  constantly  fine;  a 
greyr  day,  or  a  foggy  one,  is  usually  chosen  by  the 
pigeons  for  their  migrations,  and  we  have  had  a 
month  of  September  (to-day  the  22nd)  almost 
without  a  cloud.  From  the  summit  of  the  Ueyris 
grand  and  beautiful  things  are  visible ;  parts  of 
Languedoc  and  the  old  Guienne,  Mont  Perdu^ 
the  high  and  mighty  Maladetta,  and,  stretching 
eastward,  the  Canigou  of  Roussillon.  So  said 
the  peasant  who  served  us  as  guide,  adding  with  a 
decisive  wave  of  the  hand,  ^^  lis  y  sont  tous;"^  but 
being  a  man  rather  of  general  knowledge  than 
minute  information,  he  declined  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, and  left  us  to  guess  out  things  as  we  could. 

The  flowers  of  the  mountains,  the  rare  ones 
that  in  the  gay  summer  time  cover  the  turf  with 
^<  quaint  enamelled  eyes,^  were  all  gone,  and  the 
close  sward  had  only  the  common  complement  of 
daisies.  I  love  flowers  every  where,  dearly  love 
them ;  but  the  brightest  ganicn  ones,  spreading 
their  living  freshness  over  a  soft  summer  mountain^ 
charm  my  fancy  less  delightfully  than  the  sight  of 
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a  tuft  of  gentian,  blowing  amidst  the  rigours  of  a 
higher  region,  and  making  enamoured  fellowship 
with  its  unchangeable  austerities.  It  tells  one 
such  a  sweet  story — that  beautiful  gentian  of  the 
desert !  deepening,  brightening,  strengthening  in 
the  keen  air,  that  has  just  blown  off  the  snow  from' 
its  sweet  blossoms  ;  friends  with  ice,  friends  with 
wind,  friends  with  the  cold  rain  which,  congealing 
on  its  azure  leaves,  covers  them  with  fanciful  con-> 
cretions.  Even  the  hardy  rhododendron,  that 
loves  to  carpet  the  high  steep  with  its  lavish  blos- 
soms, stops  short  of  the  frozen  desert,  which  the 
skyey  gentian  decorates  preferringly,  though  wan- 
dering sometimes  from  its  lofty  summit  down  to 
the  nearer  solitude,  and  opening  its  blue  eyes  among 
daisies  and  meadow-sweet,  which  have  clambered  up 
out  of  their  low  warm  haunts  to  give  it  a  meeting. 
In  the  heart  of  the  narrow  valleys  through 
which  we  descended,  is  the  cabin  of  a  herdsman, 
who  goes  up  to  the  hills  in  the  first  week  of  June 
with  his  cattle,  the  combined  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  his  village ;  and  remains  there  until 
the  last  week  in  September,  or  later  if  the  season 
admit.  He  supplied  us  with  fresh  milk  of  most 
delicious  flavour,  served  in  a  bright  skillet,  with  a 
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wooden  ladle  floating  as  usual  on  its  surface;  a 
moAt  opportune  refreshment,  as  the  wine  which  we 
had  brought  with  us  had  been  spilt  on  the  road. 
The  chairmen,  wiser  than  we  are,  avoid  all  chance 
of  cracked  bottles,  and  confine  their  sour  beverage 
to  a  capacious  skin,  out  of  which  they  drink,  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  without  su£Pering  the  pipe 
through  which  the  liquor  passes,  to  touch  their 
lips. 

Our  shepherd  (an  old  man)  rubbed  his  hands  in 
deh'ght,  when  he  talked  of  next  Friday  as  the  day 
fixed  for  his  return  to  the  plains ;  exclaiming,  with 
the  concentrated  egotism  of  age  fastening  eageiiy 
on  its  last  enjoyment, — *'  Ah,  then  I  shall  sleep 
again  upon  a  mattress !  ^     It  was  obviously  the 
thought  of  his  mattress, — not  of  his  family,  that 
stirred  up  his  heart ;  not  but  his  bed  of  straw  was 
comfortable  (he  said)  and  wholesome,  and  he  had 
an  excellent  linceul*  to  cover  himself  with.     A 
gay  idea,  enough  to  keep  one  waking  of  a  winter^s 
night,  or  a  summer^s  one  either;  but  a  wedding 
garment  could  not  have  sat  more  lightly  on  the 
shepherd,  whose  mind  was  still  in  its  bud,-— thinly 
filled,  but  fresh  as  the  kernel  of  a  young  filbert, 

*  Uterallyy  a  winding-bhcet. 
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except  Id  the  single  instance  of  tenacious  caducity 
with  which  he  clung  to  his  mattress. 

For  six-and-twenty  summers  this  same  shepherd 
had  been  chosen  by  the  commune  as  their  regular 
Palemon,  but  this  year  he  had  feared  that  his  age 
would  have  been  against  him.  However,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  once  more  appointed  to  the 
important  function  "  Let  us  have  the  old  shep- 
herd,^ said  the  mayor :  and  the  "  I,  even  I 
Artaxerxes  the  king,^  was  not  expressed  with 
more  pride  than  he  seemed  to  feel  in  repeating  the 
words  of  his  village  magistrate.  Yet  this  much- 
ambitioned  honour  has  nothing  that  seems  very 
inviting  about  it,  for  the  pay  is  poor  and  the  life 
comfortless ; — a  bed  of  straw,  a  mess  of  maize, 
out  gathering  in  the  cattle  till  nine  at  night,  then 
up  again  at  two;  and  in  case  of  sudden  illness, 
none  to  help  the  sick  or  shrive  the  dying.  Sick, 
however,  he  never  was,  our  shepherd  said,  though 
sometimes  frightened,  when  the  wolves  came  down 
upon  him,  as  happened  now  and  then  in  the  teeth 
of  his  vigilance. 

I  have  seldom .  seen  a  head  more  prosaically 
organized  than  this  old  man^s;  yet  the  vanity 
which  mountaineers  always  feel  about  their  moun- 
tains,   took  something  like  the  shape  of  poetry 
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when   he    talked   of    L'Heyris  in  its   ciMWon   of 
flowers,  lamenting,   almost  pathetically,  our  not 
having  seen  it  in  its  beauty.     *^  Ah !  (said  he,)  you 
would  never  have  forgotten  it :  it  would  have  staid 
with  you  for  ever.**^ 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  found  oursdres 
in  the  village  of  Astd,  wondering  at  the  exquisite 
verdure  of  the  meadows  which,  after  three  months 
without  three  days  of  rain,  dazzles  the  eye,  and 
inhaling  the  aroma  of  the  box-hedge8,^-a  common 
odour  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  pleasant  one.  As 
we  stopped  to  repose,  a  woman  approached  my 
chair  with  a  sort  of  town  sweep,  that  showed  s^e 
was  not  a  peasant  of  Aste;  she  wished  to  have 
told  me  that  there  was  something  that  had  once 
1)elonged  to  the  Grammonts  to  be  seen  there, 
better  worth  looking  at  than  any  thing  in  <<  ee 
pauvre  village,^  as  she  added  in  a  low  tone  of 
confiding  scorn  ;  but  she  had  been  too  long  away 
from  the  city  of  her  joy  (Toulouse,  I  think,)  to 
have  preserved  her  vernacular  tongue  intact,  and  I 
was  dull  enough  not  to  discover,  through  the  patois 
with  which  it  was  encrusted,  that  the  castle  (a 
ruin  now)  to  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  attnurt 
our  notice,  bad  been  the  abode  of  Corissande  (or 
Diane,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,)  d^Andomm, 
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when  the  vert  gallant  vowed  that  faith  to  her, 
which  had  been  pledged  to  so  many, — ^from  the 
tender  and  faithful  Fleurette  of  the  bowers  of 
Nerac,  to  the  politic  and  ambitious  Marquise  de 
Verneuil.  This  weak  part  of  their  hero's  character 
is  swallowed  as  a  sort  of  a  virtue  by  the  good 
people  hereabouts,  just  as  we,  in  the  same  feeling, 
take  to  our  bosoms  the  legend  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
or  the  true  history  of  Shore's  wife. 

Aste  is  an  agreeable  village  in  a  sweet  position, 
but  with  an  under-population  of  goitrous  throats 
and  idiotic  faces  painfully  demonstrative.  There 
was  a  poor  soul,  a  boy,  with  the  genuine  fooFs  coat, 
all  of  a  size  from  top  to  bottom,  buttoned  behind, 
and  a  bit  of  red  rag  in  his  cap,  who  amused  himself 
by  dipping  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  in 
a  pool  of  dirty  water.  A  jeering  j^irl  laughed  at 
him,  and  poor  Motley  responded  to  her  mirth  with 
a  galvanic  grin ;  the  jaw  opening  as  on  a  hinge^ 
and  snapping  back  again  into  its  position  like 
a  spring-lock.  The  barrenness  of  utter  idiotism  is 
less  painful  to  the  heart  than  this  faint,  sad  show 
of  answering  intelligence ;  but  a  woman  near  me 
said  he  was  happy — happier  much  than  she  was. 

This  boy  was  not  a  cagot,  but  simply  a  critiD^ 
(the  names  are  often  applied  indiscriminately^)  aCL 
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being  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  but 
faintly  endowed  with  that  of  instinct.     The  real 
cagot  is  rarely  seen  in  the  social  haunts  of  man : 
the  small  remains  of  this  mysterious  race,  unac- 
counted for  in  the  history  of  nations  or  of  people, 
though  no  longer  exposed  to  the  barbarous  per- 
secutions of  their  feilow-beings,  are  still  strangers 
to   their  hearths,  and  aliens  from  their  intimate 
communion.     They  can,  it  is  true,  enter  a  church 
at  its  great  gate,*  and  kneel  down  with  others  at 
the  altar  ;  if  they  cannot  pay  for  shoes,  they  need 
not  wear  them,  and  are  no  longer  obliged  to  bear 
the  badge  of  their  ignominy  (the  foot  of  a  goose) 
upon  their  garments.     But   the  cagot,   like  the 
pariah,  has  still  his  home  in  the  desert,  where  be 
dwells  with  others  of  his  long-proscribed  race.     No 
other  smoke  mixes  with  that  which  rises  from  bis 
humble  cabin  ;  no  other  hand  presses  his  in  amity. 
Debased  by  persecution   until  the  traces  of  his 
human  nature  have  been  nearly  effaced  from  his 
pale  and  stupified  countenance,  and  almost,  if  that 
countenance  may  be  allowed  to  testify  truly,  from 

*  Purine rly  the  cagots  were  only  allowed  to  enter  by  a 
small  side-door,  through  which  contaminated  aperture  no 
others  ever  passed  ;  and  were  forbidden  to  go  barefooted, 
lest  the  stones  which  they  had  trodden  on  should  be  in- 
fected by  the  contact. 
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his  mind  also ;  condemned  to  perpetuate  hereditary 
taints,  hereditary  deformities,  created  by  persecution 
and  made  innate  by  ages  of  misery,  and  by  the  con- 
centration within  its  own  limited  channel  of  that 
blood  with  which  no  other  blood  would  mingle,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  cagot  should  have  become 
mentally  and  physically  degraded  below  the  com- 
mon standard  of  humanity. 

Who  were  the  cagots  originally  ?  and  what  was 
the  terrible  crime, — perhaps  misfortune,  which  put 
them  under  the  ban  ?     By  what  right  were  they 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  species, 
sold,  bequeathed?  walled  out  like  lepers,  forbidden 
to   pray    with  other   men,    denied   the  rights  of 
Christian  sepulture  ?  and  yet,  as  it  seems,  for  no 
evidence  exists  to  the  contrary,  untainted  by  any 
contagious  malady,  and  if  ever  rebels  against  the 
Christian  faith,  no  longer  so,  but   Catholics  like 
their  persecutors,*  when  in  the  earlier  periods  of 

*  The  cagots  were  known  to  be  Christians  in  the  year 
1000,  as  is  proved  by  ancient  writings  mentioned  by  M area, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  had  long  been  so, 
even  if  they  had  ever  been  otherwise.  Marca  also  refutes 
the  idea  (once  general)  of  their  being  tainted  with  leprosy, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  certain  learned  physicians  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  imputar 
tion,  and  who  pronounced  them  of  healthy  race, ''  forte« 
vigoureuse^  et  pleine  de  sant€." 
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the  middle  ages  we  find  them  noticed  as  a  race 
apart,  an  imdesignated  race,  existing  in  a  state  of 
reprobation,  the  cause  of  which  was,  like  their 
origin,  involved  in  darkness.  Were  they,  as  Ra- 
mond  supposes,  a  remnant  of  the  Goths  paled  out 
from  all  communication  with  those  who  had  been 

ft 

outraged  by  their  cruelty  ?     Were  they  Jews,  or 

Arians,  or  Saracens  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their 

conquerors  ?     There  exists  no  record  of  their  first 

coming ;  they  did  not  appear  at  different,  though 

not  distant  periods,  like  the  tribe  now  known  all 

over  Europe  by  the  various  names  of  Bohemian, 

Tzingani,  Zingari,  Zinguener,   Gitano,   Cygana, 

or  Gipsy  :*    they   had  not,  like  that  mysterious 

race,  a  language,  a  complexion,  a  physiognomy, 

obviously   and   entirely   foreign   and  peculiar   to 

themselves ;  they  had  no  traditions,  no  nnnnants 

of  ancient  customs,  nor  has  any  record  come  down 

to  us  of  the  crime,  whether  against  God  or  man^ 

for  which  they  have  been  so  horribly  punished. 

According  to  some  old  writers,  the  cagots  were  a 

tribe  of  Goths  banished  from  Spain  as  an  infected 

*  In  Germany,  the  first  appearance  of  the  people  whom 
we  call  Gipsies  was  (according  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown)  in 
the  year  1400;  in  Smtzerland  they  were  seen  in  1422 1  in 
Italy  in  the  same  year  |  in  France  in  1427.  (See  Haniol's 
OUervaiiont  on  the  Orienial  Origin  uf  thg  R0mmeimLy 
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race,  in  which  some  terrible  malady  had  become 
hereditary.  Bellefor^t  believes  them  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Visigoths,  defeated  by  Clovis 
in  the  terrible  battle  of  Vouilld,  t^  hen  Alaric  was 
slain  and  his  army  annihilated ;  and  those  who 
follow  this  opinion,  derive  the  name  of  cagots  from 
Caas  Goths — Chiens  de  Goths.  I  have  read,  that  in 
ancient  acts  they  were  called  Chretiens  Gezeiains^ 
which  name  Marca  supposes  was  given  them  from 
Gieza,*  a  leper  punished  by  the  prophet  Elisha  for 
false  dealing.  The  same  learned  historian  consi- 
ders this  miserable  race  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Saracens  who,  called  into  Spain  by  Count  Julien 
to  avenge  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter  Florida, 
subdued  the  country,  and  from  thence  carried  their 
victorious  arms  into  France :  but  being  defeated 
with  tremendous  slaughter  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers  by  Charles  Martel,  fled  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  where,  degraded  below  the  stand- 
ard of  humanity  by  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors, 
they  were  suffered  to  exist  as  living  expiations  of  an 
audacious  act,  to  which  ill  success  had  given  the 
character  of  an  atrocious  one.     In  support  of  this 

^  In  our  translation,  Gehazi, — the  servant  of  Elisha,  to 
whom  and  to  his  race  the  leprosy  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian 
captain  of  the  kind's  host,  was  destined  (as  a  punishment  for 
his  avarice  and  fdsehood)  to  clea?e  for  e?er. — 2  Kings^clL.^. 
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opiniun,  it  is  said  that  the  plain  between  Tarbes«Dd 
Lourdcsy  called  the  Lanne  Maurinne,  or  Lande  det 
Maures,  takes  its  name  from  a  despenUe  battk 
fought  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  oenturyi 
between  the  fugitive  remains  of  the  Saraoeo  armj 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  who,  commanded 
by  their  chief  Meselin,  rose  up  against  and  destroy* 
ed  them.  The  tradition  adds,  that  the  few  who 
escaped,  finding  all  the  passes  into  Spain  dosed 
against  them,  abjured  Mahometanism,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  inevitable  degradation,  became  (as 
some  believe)  the  root  of  this  unfortunate  race. 

Some  remains  of  the  cagots  are  said  still  to  ex- 
ist in  Guienne,  and  also  in  Britanny  and  Navarre» 
as  well  as  in  the  Pyrenees ;  but  every  where  they 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  same  frightful  perse- 
cutions. When  Ramond  visited  the  mountains  in 
17B7»  something  of  compassion  had  begun  to 
mingle  with  the  feeling  of  horror  which  they  had 
so  long  inspired;  but  this  charitable  sentiment 
had  come  tcx)  late  to  be  of  much  comfort  to 
these  unhappy  creatures.  Goitres,  and  the  peculiar 
paleness  and  abasement  of  countenance  which  indi- 
cates the  disposition  to  cretinism,  or  its  existence, 
had,  as  I  have  already  observed,  become  hereditary 
among  them ;  and  served  to  prolong  that  fieeling 
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of  alienation  which  still  existed,  though  in  a  less 
inveterate  form,  towards  this  outcast  tribe.     The 
small  door  through  which  alone  they  had  been  for 
ages  permitted  to  enter  a  church,  was,  it  is  true, 
walled  up;  they  might  work,  and  buy,  and  be 
taken  to  their  graves  like  other  people;  but  no 
one  would  intermarry  with  them,  and  their  dwel- 
lings were  still  apart  from  the  habitations  of  other 
men.     At  present  their  existence  seems  altogether 
forgotten,  indeed  so  entirely,  that  many  consider 
the  race  as  extinct;  and  all  whom  I  have  questioned 
on  the  subject  have  either  been  of  that  opinion, 
or  at  most  answered  doubtingly,  with  a  vague  idea 
that  there  might  be  still  a  remnant  existing  in  some 
remote  valley,  but  without  any  thing  like  certainty. 
Indeed,  the   subject  has  long  ceased  to  excite 
either  interest  or  curiosity,  and  yet  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  both,— curiosity,  by  the  story  of 
a  people,   of  whose  origin  neither  contemporary 
record   or  preserved  tradition  makes  mention;  a 
people  publicly  persecuted  as  if  for  some  unima- 
ginable crime,  yet  not  a  notice  extant— written  or 
remembered-*-of  its  nature  or  commission ;    and 
interest,  by  the  fate  of  this  same  wretched  caste— 
a  bruised  and  trampled-on  race  of  fellow-creatures^ 

VOL.  II.  G 
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ill  whom  even  the  brute  abjectness,  the  utter 
abasement  to  which  injustice  Iiad  reduced  them, 
could  not  extinguish  the  sentiment  of  afiectioD,  or 
weaken  the  power  or  permanence  of  thoae  tender 
and  domestic  feelings  which  Ramond,  who  yisited 
their  huts,  so  touchingly  and  beautifully  describes 
in  a  passage  often  quoted ;  where,  alluding  to  the 
dim  retreats  in  which  they  were  used  to  hide  them- 
selves, he  says,  **«ry  ai  trouv^  des  friSres  qui 
s^aimoient  avec  cette  tendresse,  qui  est  un  beaoin 
plus  pressant  chez  les  hommes  Isolds.  «ry  ai  vu 
des  femmes,  dont  Tamour  avait  quelque  ehoae  de 
soumis  et  de  d^vou^,  qu^  inspirent  la  faiblesae  et 
le  malheur.^  Poor  wretches  I  how  toudnog  it  is 
to  see  this  first,  last,  sweetest  feeling  of  the  heart 
lingering  still  within  it,  when  all  other  human 
ones  have  been  nearly  trampled  out  of  their  aano- 
tuary.  And  what  a  lesson  to  those  who  curM 
Providence  in  the  impious  rage  of  disappointed 
vanity,  is  the  cagot's  patient  maintenance  of 
religious  faith,  his  pious  observance  of  religioua 
duties,  his  unshaken  trust  in  Grod^a  promiaeal 
For  him  the  iron  chain,  which  he  has  worn  od 
earth,  becomes  a  golden  one,  as  joining  itself  to 
the  links  of  hope,  it  graduates  upwards  until  it 
ends  in  heaven  ! 
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<*  CTest  dtonnant !    Monsieur  n^a  jamais  entendu 
parler  de  Monsieur  Arisdppe?^    exclaimed   the 

directress  of  the  theatre  when  E stopped  at 

her  bureau  yesterday.  And  so  she  sat  about  en- 
lightening  his  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  this 
illustrious  personage,  the  sublime  pupil  of  the 
great  Talma,  who  being  on  his  travels,  and  find- 
ing himself,  as  an  English  housemaid  would  say, 
promiscuously^  at  Bagnires,  had  yielded  to  the 

*  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  amongst  the  unedu- 
cated classes  in  England,  the  word  prpmiacunu  is  often 
used  for  casual.    ''  I  met  him  promiscuooily  in  Oxford- 
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right  to  be  difBcult.  The  gentle  Desdemona  ac- 
companied her  lord,  and  thus  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  sending  for  her  "  to  the  sagittary ;"  and 
while  he  bellowed  out  his  defence, — assaulting 
rather  than  conciliating  the  reverend  signors,  stood 
beside  him  in  a  scanty  petticoat  of  scarlet,  stretched 
almost  to  splitting  over  her  Brobdignagian  person. 

Illustrious  Aristippe  !  if  you  have  failed  to 
move  the  critics  of  Bagn^res,  it  was  not  from 
want  of  due  exertion ;  your  declamation  was  in 
the  very  first  style  of  the  Conservatoire^  mouthed 
to  rule, — **  all  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing.** 
But  the  eye  was  large  and  white,  and  the  visage 
calf  like ;  altogether  recalling  the  image  of  a  cer- 
tain gooseberry,  wliich  (as  GalignanPs  Messenger 
recently  informed  us,)  gardeners  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  ^  the  roaring  lion.*  Perhaps  it  may 
have  merely  been  a  political  allusion,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  such  gooseberry,  though  the 
aforesaid  Messenger  spoke  of  one  in  a  garden 
near  Chelsea;  but  if  such  a  thing  does  exist, 
Aristippe,  in  eye  a  gooseberry  and  in  voice  a 
roaring  lion,  must  be  its  very  type. 

But  peace  be  with  him  !  he  chose  a  blanket  for 
his   murdering   robe :    Macbeth    prefers  a  flow- 
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tic  light,  and  spiritualizing  their  solid  forms  into 
shadows.  The  sun  opens  its  broad  eye  and 
searches  into  every  recess  of  nature,  drawing  out 
all  things,  whether  mean  or  beautiful,  from  their 
hiding-place;  but  the  uninquisitive  moon  dev^ 
lopes  only  the  grand  and  graceful  outline,  and 
throws  her  softening  veil  over  the  frequent  rugged- 
ness  of  the  details.  A  cottage,  poor  perhaps  and 
naked  by  daylight,  seems,  when  it  is  closed  and 
still  with  the  moonbeams  lying  on  it,  like  some- 
thing holy,  within  whose  sacred  precincts  the  blest 
are  sleeping;  a  mountain,  which  in  the  glare  of 
noon  may  wear  a  hard  and  ungracious  aspect,  like 
a  pavilion  suspended  from  the  heavens*  The  moon- 
lit mountain  presents  an  image  of  strength  in  repose 
that  soothes  the  mind ;  we  forget  its  customary 
sternness  in  the  silver  dreams  that  bear  us  upwards 
to  the  beneficial  source  of  light  and  beauty. 

The  mind  too  has,  like  nature,  its  sunlights  and 
moonlights.  I  believe  the  delight  with  which  we 
look  upon  a  scene  that  affects  the  imagination  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  vague- 
ness, an  undefined  sensation  of  pleasure,  enjoyed 
without  being  analyzed,  which  fills  up  every  chink 
of  the  mind.     A  kind  of  mental  atmosphere  is 
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formed  by  its  influence^  in  which  the  put,  the  pie- 
sent,  the  future  are  blended  togethtf  in  tender  and 
harmonious  fusion.  We  float  along  with  the  doudi^ 
we  look  over  the  mountains,  we  run  its  oourw 
with  the  river,  or  follow  the  flow  of  valley.    The 
imagination  can,  like  Ariel,  *<  tread  the  cose  of  the 
salt  deep,*^  or  mingle  with  the  stars  of  the  flrma- 
ment.     The  colouring  of  the  mountain  brings  back 
a  recollection  ;  the  perfume  of  a  flower  awakens  a 
thought;  every  cloud  has  a  vision  in  it;  every  wave 
seems  a  messenger  to  the  fancy ;  the  mind  settles  no 
where,  but  floats  like  a  bird  who,  wrapped  in  the 
sense  of  present  enjoyment,  poises  its  wings,  and 
leaves  its  destiny  to  the  air  that  sustains  it.     These 
are  its  moonlight  moments,  and  while  their  in- 
fluence endures,  our  thoughts  are  seldom  closely 
concentrated ;   when  the  strong  sun  returns,  the 
mind  becomes  less  idealized,  fancy  shifts  into  oei^ 
tainty,  and  the  vague  dreaminess  is  supplanted  by 
more  palpable  and  harsher  forms. 

How  I  wished  for  a  clever  Dutch  pencil  this 
morning,  to  hit  off  a  group  of  cows  that  had 
ensconced  themselves  amidst  a  cluster  of  rocks 
wliich  form  the  highest  point  of  the  Castel  Moulet. 
Tliere  they  stood ;  one  in  au  attitude  of  meditation 
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broken  up  by  curiosity ;  another  looking  sideways 
and  sleepily  through  a  gap;  a  third,  full  front, 
head  and  horns  only  visible,  in  an  attitude  of 
sturdy  defiance ;  while  one,  poised  goat-fashion  on 
the  point  of  a  peak,  with  the  sky  behind  it  and 
looking  twice  its  natural  size,  hung  forward  with  a 
sort  of  suspended  air,  like  the  bull  in  the  zodiac. 

There  are  charming  things  visible  from  Castel 
Moulet,  and  valleys  to  get  at  it  without  hut,  or 
field,  or  tree,  or  other  stream  than  the  thread  of 
water  which  at  this  dry  season  glistens  through 
the  narrow  bottom  like  the  track  of  the  gossamer, 
but  interesting  from  their  graceful  lines,  the  dark 
and  tufted  verdure  which  covers  their  sweeping 
sides  and  their  poetic  loneliness;  of  more  power 
over  the  imagination  than  the  autumnal  bustle  of 
those  teeming  glens  that  hang  out  pictures  of  social 
life  and  full-fed  comfort.  To-day  there  was  not  a 
bee  abroad  :  even  the  small  sharp  file  of  the  grass- 
hopper was  silent, — silent  as  nature  <<  before  the 
winds  were  made."  There  i»  something  inexpres. 
sibly  touching  in  this  perfect  stillness;  nothing 
that  gabbles  in  the  sunshine  has  such  sweet  and 
thoughtful  talk  in  it,  nothing  that  carols  in  the 
air  so  full  a  flow  of  harmony. 

6  3 
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All  on  a  sudden,  it  was  bioken  by  the  found  of 
a  rustic  pipe  stealing  up  from  the  thickets  bdow. 
I  did  not  see  the  player,  but  the  tone,  whether 
breathed  by  faun  or  shepherd,  was  sweet  and 
sleepy :  it  had  the  drowsy  stfllness  of  a  sunmor 
noon  in  it.  Descending  from  Castel  Moulet  by 
another  path,  we  found  ourselves  again  in  a  soli- 
tary valley  just  as  the  lengthened  shadows  fell  on 
the  hollows  of  the  mountains :  the  sky  was  splendid, 
the  hill-tops  flooded  with  gcdden  light,  yet  there 
was  a  solemnity  in  the  silence ;  the  diut-in  quiet, 
the  unbreathing  atmosphere  that  subdued  its  ladi- 
ance,-— even  nature  seemed  to  pause  and  meditate. 

A  beautiful  hill  slides  in  obliquely,  dosing  up 
the  chain  of  wild  valleys,  and  seeming  to  form  a 
link  between  them  and  the  world.  Velvet  lawns 
of  the  true  meadow  green  are  doited  over  with 
cottages,  each  enclosed  within  its  bower  of  fdiage^ 
and  sheltered  by  a  spreading  wood  which  our 
guide  called  <  le  hois  de  Madame  de  GrammooL* 

The  Grammonts  are  bound  up  with  the  histmy 
of  the  Pyrenees  ;  their  root-tree  is  in  Navarre,  and 
in  the  not  unfrequent  periods  of  internal  conten- 
tion, their  name  was  often  a  waNcry,  their  banner 
a  rallying  point.    Yet  the  sound  seemed  unsuit* 
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able  to  the  scene ;  it  was  like  the  rustle  of  a  birth- 
night  train,  and   one  almost   expected  to    see  a 
spread  petticoat  of  white  damask  gliding  through 
the  branches ;  one  delicate  hand  (made  more  deli- 
cate by  the  falling  ruffle)  hanging  carelessly  over 
the  easy  swell  of  the  well-managed  hoop,  the  other 
intercepting  the  sun  by  the  green-and-gold  inter- 
vention of  a  fan  of  peacock^s  feathers.     A  charm- 
ing vision  for  the  bowers  of  Chaniilly,  or  the  royal 
alleys  of  Fontainbleau ;  but  too  musked  and  am- 
bered  for  the  nature-made  Pyrenees,  where  the  shade 
of  a  gentle  chatelaine  may  sometimes,  perhaps, 
hawk  in  the  grey  day-break,  before  the  warm  sun 
has  exhaled  herself,  her  greyhound,  and  her  falcon 
into  vapour ;  or  the  phantom  of  a  veiled  Countess 
of  Bigorre  bewail  her  lord^s  cruelty  through  the 
barred  windows  of  her  prison-tower;  but  as  for 
Grammonts— -the  feodal  are  fused  into  the  courtly; 
and  who  could  now  repeat,  even  to  himself,  the 
mere  name  of  Madame  de  Grammont,  or  Made- 
moiselle de  Grammont,  or  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,   without    finding    his    imagination     over- 
whelmed by  the  splendour,   grace,  beauty,  gal- 
lantry, high-breeding,  and  cool  valour  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  court.    *  Le  bois  de  Madame  de 
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the  cabins  that  make  one  think  of  the  sweet  homely 
curds  and^cream  ballads  of  our  old  English  song- 
writers, who  beyond  all  others  knew  how  to  give 
the  charm  of  simple  life — its  rustic  pleasantness 
and  gentle  joy — to  their  pictures,  without  making 
them  insipid  ones.  But  what  writers  they  were,— 
those  hearty  lovers  of  country  pastimes  and  con- 
cerns !  even  he 

-    -    -    "  who  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph  wiog  of  ecstasy," 

descended  to  the  natural  earth,  and  subduing  his 
glorious  imaginings  to  the  humbler  level  of  rural 
life,  talked  lovingly  of  mowers  and  milkmaids; 
and  after  having  painted  paradise,  and  unveiled 
the  pomp  of  heaven,  sang  to  us  in  sweet  rhymes 
sown  with  daisies,  and  all  fragrant  with  the  odour 
of  the  hawthorn-flower.  Pitied  some  infant  heads 
and  some  old  ones,  that  passed  us  bending  under  a 
weight  of  logs,  enough  to  tire  a  stout  donkey. 
But  the  wood  costs  nothing  except  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it,  which  softens  matters  prodigiously. 

"  Si  j^avais  les  moyens,''  as  the  French  say,  I 
should  like  to  do  justice  to  the  scenery  round  Bag- 
n^res  de  Bigorre,  whose  soft  and  placid  aspect  is 
far  from  announcing  the  world  of  romance  and 
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loveliness  enclosed  within  its  near  mountains^  and 
of  which  many— even  of  those  who  have  remained 
long  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  not  aware.  How 
often  have  people  said  to  me,  *^  O,  as  to  Bagn^res, 
it  is  not  worth  looking  at ;  it  is  only  a  town  like  a 
hundred  other  little  towns,— qiute  an  every-day 
thing  ?  ^ 

*•  And  the  country  about  it  ?  '^ 
"  Very  agreeable,  but  nothing  more.^ 
And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find— difficult 
almost  to  fancy,  scenes  of  prouder  beauty  or  more 
engaging  sweetness,  than  those  which  bury  them- 
selves between  its  hills,  or  charm  the  eye  from 
their  airy  summits. 

The  valley  of  Tr^bons  (or  Oussouet,)  has  how- 
ever (I  believe)  some  celebrity  as  a  pio-nic  station : 
I  think  we  have  heard  so,  though  it  looks  as  if  its 
solitude  had  never  been  profaned  by  vulgar  re- 
velry. 1  shall  say  nothing  of  the  lonesome  ways 
by  which  we  passed  to  get  at  it,  or  of  the  deep 
glades  with  a  bright  light  at  their  windowed  end, 
letting  in  the  distance  like  a  warm  cloud;  or  of 
the  narrow  glens  with  the  dark  stream  ndling 
through  them,  like  the  scenes  of  Highland  stovy ; 
or  yet  of  the  slate-quarries  with  their  deserted  look* 
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ing  sheds,  of  which  a  solitary  child  seemed  to  be 
sole  guardian.     As  we  approached  she  glided  out 
from  one  of  them,  and  sitting  down  on  the  fern, 
imbedded  herself  in  it  so  completely  that  nothing 
but  her  face  was  visible,  and  that  was  half  covered 
with  long  straight  hair;  so  that  one  mi^t  have 
fancied  her  a  cast-away  mermaid,  deposited  like 
an  oyster-shell  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  by  isome 
forgotten  deluge.     But  she  was  only  a  poor  lonely 
thing,  who  had  been  left  to  take  charge  of  the  hut 
in  the  desert,  and  who  had  crept  out  to  listen  to  per- 
haps the  first  human  sounds  which  had  come  that 
way  since  the  beginning  of  her  solitary  stewardship. 
From  these  silent  scenes  we  descended  amidst 
mountains,  whose  broad  green  sides  were  sprinkled 
over,  like  the  valley  of  Scrisse,  with  cheerful  cabins 
encaged  in  trees,  upon  the  amphitheatre  that  forms 
the  head  of  the  valley,  and  of  which  Mont  Aigu 
is  the  outward  rampart;  and   there  we  found  a 
spot  of  sylvan  sweetness  shut  out  from  the  world, 
and  within  its  hollow  other  mountains  and  other 
rocks,    magically  put    together.     One,  detached 
from  the  rest,  looked  like  the  tomb  of  the  patri- 
archs,— the  tomb  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  in  the  field  of  M achphelah,  <<  which  is  before 
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Mamr^  C  and  while  I  gaied  od  it,  the  moumii^ 
of  the  thrashing-floor  of  Atad,  the  AbelmizniiDf 
was  before  me ;  I  saw  it  with  the  ejres  of  my  heart* 
Two  who  were  with  us  had  visited  this  spot  before, 
and  having  looked  on  it,  lighted  up  by  a  bright 
sun,  which  in  the  close  mountain  depths  is  never 
a  glaring  one,  thought  it  cold  by  comporisoQ ;  but 
I  missed  nothing.  There  was  a  ray  resting  ob- 
liquely on  the  tomb  of  the  shepherd  kings^— « 
gleam  of  silvery  light,  and  shadows  that  came  and 
went :  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  looked  at  them. 
When  I  feel  the  effects  which  such  scenes, 
such  lights, — such  moments, — snatched  from  the 
world,  produce  upon  my  mind,  I  often  wonder 
that  those  who  are  habitually  under  their  in- 
fluence, are  not  habitually  virtuous.  Neoessityy 
temptation,  and  facility, — the  triple  Hecate  at 
sin,  would  (one  should  suppose)  be  far  less  UTgent, 
less  seductive,  in  the  country  where  wants  are 
proportionably  few,  and  excitements  stiQ  fewer, 
than  in  a  mighty  capital.  Yet  we  have  it  from 
unquestionable  authority, — I  do  not  quote  the 
name,  but  the  fact  is  well  known, — ^that  however 
great  crimes  may  be  the  growth  of  the  capital  and 
the  consequence  of  its  disorders,  yet  the  willing 
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instruments  of  their  commission  are  most  readily 
found  in  the  country.  Paris,  that  teeming  capital, 
projects,  but  cannot  always  find  hands  to  execute, 
and  is  compelled  to  seek  for  them  in  the  distant 
provinces  when  any  thing  especially  dreadful  is  to 
be  done. 

Why  should  this  be?  The  inquiry  might  be 
curious  and  interesting  to  one  skilled  in  moral 
metaphysics,  and  accustomed  to  trace  back  effects 
to  causes  ;  but  to  one  who,  like  myself,  sees  in  the 
works  of  nature  the  symbol  of  divine  bounty,  who 
feels  deeply  the  moral  and  religious  influence  exer- 
cised over  the  mind  by  their  familiar,  their  heart- 
bettering  presence,  it  is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx. 

Hard  labour  in  a  field  surrounded  by  natural 
and  cheerful  images,  and  hard  labour  in  a  noxious 
alley  amidst  sounds  and  sights  of  wretchedness, 
ought,  one  should  think,  to  affect  the  mind  very 
differently.  It  may  be,  that  in  great  towns  the  bad 
grow  effeminate,  and  that  while  the  propensity  to 
crime  and  cruelty  is  sharpened  by  excitement,  the 
spirit  of  wicked  daring  becomes  enfeebled  by 
vicious  indulgence.  But  why  it  should  ripen  into 
the  readiness  of  action  in  the  occupied  (I  do  not  say 
the  idle)  quiet  of  the  country,  remains  a  problem. 
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We  returned  through  the  ndkj  of  Tr^booi^ 
going  downwards  from  its  head  fiir  about  two 
leagues,  (I  think  our  men  said,)  until  we  came  to 
the  village  of  the  same  name  od  the  road  from 
Bagn^res  to  Tarbes.  But  long  before  we  reached 
it,  the  scene  had  changed ;  and  the  high  realitiei 
and  romantic  illusions  of  the  mountain  r^gionsy 
faded  gradually ,  through  continuous  degreei  of 
sweetness,  into  plain  cabbage-garden  prase.  On 
our  way  we  stopped  at  a  M^tairie^  in  the  heart 
of  some  very  fresh  meadows,  where  we  borrowed  a 
table  and  set  out  our  stores  under  the  shade  of 
some  pleasant  trees ;  the  people  of  the  fiemn  fur« 
nished  us  with  milk  and  butter,  an  omlette  au  laid, 
and  a  paste  of  maize,  neatly  served  in  small  bowls, 
but  not  so  good,  we  thought,  as  it  looked. 

The  flour  of  maize,  or  of  the  bl6  sarrasin,  (budi 
wheat,)  constitutes  (with  the  exception  of  the  gar- 
bure  already  mentioned)*  the  chief  food  of  the 
peasant  throughout  the  Pyrenees.  Sometimes  a 
soup  is  made  of  it,  mixed  with  coarse  bread;  at 
others,  it  is  boiled  to  the  consistency  c^  paste,  and 
seasoned  with  milk,  a  little  butter,  or  merely  salt: 
when  fried  it  becomes  a  luxury,   and  goarmmii 

•  Vide  vol.  I.,  p.  218. 
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have  been  known  to  sanction  its  pretensions.  My 
chairmen  of  Gavarnie,  I  remember,  discussed  the 
claims  of  their  country  dishes  very  amusingly; 
the  p&te  of  maize  was  excellent  with  milk,  they 
said,  better  much  than  the  p&te  de  sarrasin;  but 
the  last,  with  butter,  was  a  royal  feast ! 

^<  Viva  il  maccaroni!^  exclaims  the  brawny 
fisherman  of  Naples,  as  he  hoists  two  or  three 
yards  of  that  staff  of  life  into  the  air,  and  leta 
it  drop  between  his  capacious  jaws,  unseasoned  by 
any  thing  but  the  water  it  was  boiled  in;  the 
Highland  shepherd  lauds  his  oatmeal  cake,  and 
smoking  porridge ;  the  English  cotter,  his  beans 
and  bacon ;  the  Irish  kern,  his  potatoe  and  spal- 
speen.*  Be  it  maccaroni  or  maize,  thin  soup  or 
solid  pudding,  the  national  dish  is  always  the 
fayourite  one  with  the  people,  and  sometimes  con- 
tinues so  after  circumstances  have  increased  the 
means  of  indulgence.  Rousseau  had  seldom  any 
appetite  at  the  luxurious  table  of  the  Mar^chal  de 
Luxembourg ;  but  if,  in  passing  through  a  hamlet, 
the  odour  of  some  savoury  mess  chanced  to  salute 
his  nostrils,  he  instantly  found  one. 

All  which  goes  to  prove  that  Nature  is  a  hardy 
nurse,  and  would  (if  Circumstance,  whom  we  often 

•  Salt  herring. 
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take  for  her,  did  not  step  in  and  wUp  away  h 
bantlings,)  make  the  oommeroe  €l  tke  East,  ai 
the  commerce  of  the  West,  of  small  oonseqiienc 
Which  (to  show  that  aU  is  liglitly  arrange 
would  be  an  incommensurable  loss  to  purses  and  p 
lates ;  worse  than  a  hurricane  to  the  Spioe  Idand 
and  a  death-blow  to  the  turtle  and  the  tea  trade 
But  however  light  the  diet  of  the  people  he 
may  be,  they  thrive  most  admirably  upon  it.  1 
would  be  difficult  to  see  a  finer  peasantry  than  n 
have  every  day  before  us.  The  children  are  hal 
and  blooming,  often  handsome.  A  little  gi 
brought  me  just  now  a  nosegay,  a  faint  one^  hi 
classical;  pale  violets,  anemonies,  the  fragm 
fennel,  and  the  blue  flower  of  the  rosemary.  Vi 
gil  might  have  put  it  together,  but  the  child  he 
self  was  the  real  flower ;  not  a  beauty,  but  with 
soft  transparency  of  colouring,  a  rich  yet  pur 
bloom,  that  might  have  well  become  the  fiesha 
rose  or  most  delicate  peach  blossom.  The  wome 
in  the  environs  of  Bagn^res  are  tall,  well  mt^A^ 
;  and  in  general  handsome ;  we  seldom  return  froi 

our  country  excursions  without  seeing  a  face  worti 
looking  at,-— some  peasant  girl  walkuig  slowl; 
along  the  road,  with  her  distaff  stuck  in  her  side 
drawing  out  her  thread  with  a  graceful  play  of  th< 
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arm,  and  concealing  more  beauty  under  the  shade 
of  her  scarlet  capulet  than  is  usually  found  en- 
closed within  the  modish  curve  of  a  fashionable 
bonnet.  The  capulet,  folded  and  laid  flat  upon 
the  head,  so  as  to  advance  from  the  face  in  the 
Italian  way,  and  throw  a  shade  upon  the  upper 
part  of  it,  is  extremely  pretty  and  becoming ;  it  is 
the  general  head-dress  of  the  country  girls  about 
Bagn^res,  when  the  sun  is  hot  enough  to  be  an- 
noying. Elderly  persons  are  fond  of  the  long 
white  capuchons,  which  they  wrap  about  them  as 
the  Arab  of  the  desert  does  his  blanket,  and  when 
tanned  and  savage,  as  often  happens,  are  perfect 
Bedouins ;  quite  fit  to  sit,  with  their  legs  under 
them,  on  the  same  bench  with  the  prince  bishop,  (as 
the  showman  called  him,)  who  with  his  two  friends, 
also  children  of  the  wilderness,  were  exhibited  at 
the  last  fair  of  St.  Cloud.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  they  twinkled  their  animal  eyes,  looking  all 
the  time  as  if  they  would  have  mightily  liked  to 
have  dined  upon  the  curious,  who  were  popping 
into  their  tents  to  see  how  the  wild  horsemen 
looked, — the  Malek  Adels  of  the  desert;  those 
incarnations  of  love  and  heroism,  whom  we  have 
so  long  admired  in  romance. 
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I  have  talked  so  much  of  other  people's  diiiiia% 
that  I  have  forgotten  our  own— our  dinner  oo  the 
grass,  and  our  country  appetites.*  I  looked  into 
the  cottage  to  see  how  the  people  lived,  of  whom 
abundance  we  bad  partaken.  Nothing  oould  be 
more  comfortless;  the  day  floors  damp  and  is 
holes,  the  light  excluded ;  no  attempt  at  order  or 
cleanliness,  though  space  enough  for  both.  Id 
better  dwellings,  in  spacious  farm-houses^  I  hate 
sometimes  remarked  the  same  advantages  of  light 
and  room  rendered  useless  by  the  same  inattentioa 
to  comfort  and  appropriation;  but  the  beds  are 
in  general  good,  and  the  provision  of  linen  often 
abundant. 

What  with  stopping  to  dine  and  loitering  lo 
admire,  we  delayed  so  long  that  it  was  dark  belbte 
we  arrived  at  Bagn^res  which  we  had  quitted  al 
nine  o^clock.  A  long  day  for  the  chairmen ;  but 
they  made  nothing  of  it,  and  trotted  home  as  brisk- 
ly as  they  had  trotted  out.  These  chairmen  are 
inconceivable  people,  always  fleet,  steady,  and,  if 

•  A  distin^ished  critic  and  most  deligbtAil  wiitv« 
wliose  words  are  bom  of  thought  and  clothed  in  bssatf, 
accused  me  ooce  of  a  silver-fork  tendency.  I  wish  he  cooM 
have  seen  how  we  pewtered  it ;  it  would  hsfs  dons  his 
heart  good. 


•^r«» 
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civilly  treated,  good-humoured ;  there  is  no  pre- 
cipitous path,  no  goats'  track,  where  they  will  not 
take  you ;  over  the  Tourmalet  to  Bareges,  by  the 
mountains  to  Bagneres  de  Lucfaon,  into  Arragou, 
Catalonia, — where  you  will.  My  habitual  porters 
want  to  carry  me  to  Toulouse,  and  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  go  on  with  me  to  Nice,  if  I  wished  it. 

Yesterday  we  mounted  up  to  the  cabins  of 
Ordens^de,  a  serious  tug,  with  a  very  repaying 
moment  at  the  end  of  it.  The  shepherds'  huts, 
from  which  the  spot  is  named,  are  now  deserted  ; 
but  from  the  heights  above  them,  the  whole  valley 
of  Campan  unfolds  itself  like  a  map  beneath  the 
feet,  developing  its  Arcadian  character,  its  lateral 
valleys  darkened  by  wood  or  lighted  by  sun* 
beams,  which  form  the  vestibules  of  the  high 
mountains,  and  terminate  in  their  deep  recesses ; 
the  perfection  of  form  that  distinguishes  its  waving 
hills,  the  velvet  covering  drawn  by  a  band  more 
delicate  than  that  of  art,  over  their  rounded  sides 
(never  were  there  such  hill-sides),  and  its  extra- 
ordinary population.  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  this  valley  as  a  popular  superstition  of  the 
Pyrenees,  believed  in  without  inquiry ;  but  I  had 
only  seen  the  straight  road  that  runs  through  the 
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in  the  talking-line  says ;  and  then  those  who  find 
it  rolled  out  and  softened,  will  of  course  praise  it 
accordingly. 

Had  a  meal  of  bread  and  most  delicious  milk 
served  to  us  by  the  antique  cowslip  of  a  farm- 
house in  the  village  of  Sainte  Marie ;  a  good- 
humoured  woman,  who  chucked  me  under  the  chin 
as  if  I  was  her  gossip.  Admired  the  neatness  of 
the  house,  which  might  be  dted  as  an  example  of 
that  kind  of  comfort  in  which  the  rustic  dwellings 
cxf  the  Pyrenees  are  often  deficient ;  admired,  too, 
the  pleasant  look  round  from  the  garden,  and  the 
wooded  opening  of  a  wild  valley,  of  which  the 
evening  sun  was  making  something  marvellously 
sweet.  The  woman  echoed  our  praises  loudly,— 
<^  Monsieur  le  sous  pr^fet  et  ces  dames,^  had  been 
the  week  before  to  see  it ; — could  its  beauty  be 
doubted?  Not,  certainly,  by  our  cowslip;  who, 
though  somewhat  tea-coloured,  deserved  for  her 
hearty  good-humour  and  country  courtesy  to  die, 
like  Sir  Thomas  Overbury^s  milkmaid,  in  spring, 
^^  and  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  her 
winding-sheet.'^ 
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A  mournful  story  has  just  reached  us, — a  melan- 
choly comment  on  this  page  of  danger.  Two 
young  persons,*  strangers  from  England  and  only 
married  a  month,  set  out  from  Cauteretz  to  pass  a 
lonely,  pleasant  day  amidst  the  mountains.  Arrived 
at  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  the  gentleman  expressed  a 
wish  to  row  a  little  on  it;  but  the  old  fisherman, 
who  had  piloted  the  boat  for  more  than  forty 
years,  had  died  a  day  or  two  before,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  supply  his  place.  It  is  said  that  the  lady 
feared  to  venture  out  in  so  frail  a  skifi^,  unless  ac- 
companied by  some  one  accustomed  to  the  lake, 
and  tried  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  going; 
but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  went  with  him. 
Soon  after,  screams  were  heard,  and  those  on  shore 
saw  her  standing  up  alone  in  the  boat,  the  image 
of  despair ;  a  moment  after  there  was  a  plash, — 
and  the  next  she  was  seen  floating !  For  a  little 
while  her  clothes  sustained  her,  but  the  chairmen, 
who  had  brought  her  over  the  mountains  and 
were  the  sole  witnesses  of  this  appalling  scene,  did 
not  know  how  to  s^Hlm,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  save  her  life. 

It  appears,  that  this  horrible  catastrophe  could 
*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patteson. 
h2 
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not  have  been  seen  distinctly  tram  the  abore,  ifar 
no  one  can  tell  exactly  how  it  happened.     As  the 
boat  was  not  overset,  it  is  imagined  that  the  ill- 
fated  husband  may  have  dropped  his  oar  into  the 
water,  and  stooping  to  recover  it,  have  overreflchcd 
himself,  or  been  thrown  out  by  its  sudden  incli- 
nation to  one  side;  and  that  his  wretched  wife, 
finding  that  her  cries  brought  no  assistance,  had 
plunged  in  after  him  in  an  agony  of  deqiair.    Poor 
devoted  creature !  hers  was  doubtless  a  gay  heart, 
— perhaps  a  timid  one ;  but  woman'^s  love  is  the 
heroism  of  passion.     She,  weak  trembling  being, 
frightened  at  a  scratch,  startled  by  the  sighing  of 
the  wind,  is  the  true  soldier  of  the  forlorn  hope«— 
bound  even  to  death. 

I  have  seldom  heard  a  sadder  tale  of  love 
blighted  in  its  blowing ;  of  hearts,  but  a  moment 
before  so  full  of  present  and  projected  happiness, 
so  quickly  and  frightfully  stilled.  There  was  no 
billowy  swell,  such  as  sometimes  ruffles  the  face  of 
the  deep  lake,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  doud 
across  the  sun ;  calmness  was  in  the  heavens  and 
on  the  earth.  Two  embarked  gaily;  two  were 
together ;  and  then  there  was  only  one,—- and  she 
with  death  in  her  cry,  and  none  to  save  her ! 
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But  O  the  bright  and  beautiful  ray  of  love  that 

gilds  this  dismal  jstory  !  the  true  heart,  the  brave 

and  tender  one, — that,  failing  to  save,  would  follow 

the  husband  of  its  love ! 

Death  his  pall  drew  over  her, 
Flow're  were  none  to  cover  her ; 
Never  sorrow,  never  tear. 
Did  embalm  her  hasty  bier. 
Twice  baptised  was  the  bride; 
Married  twice, — twice  side  by  side. 
At  the  altar,  'neath  the  wave. 
Bound  by  vow,  and  bound  by  ^rave. 
Nothin;^  shall  dissever  them, 
Nothing  rive  their  double  stem. 
They  are  linked  for  aye  together 
In  the  everlasting  tether. 
Holy  bride, — devoted  one. 
Well  thy  double  crown  was  won ! 
Crown  of  martyr,  crown  of  love, 
Death  below,  and  joy  above  1 

It  is  now  five  days  since  this  sad  event  took 
place,  and  only  one  of  the  bodies  has  been  found- 
that  of  the  poor  lady.  It  was  recovered  a  short 
time  after  the  extinction  of  life,  and  borne  back  to 
Cauteretz  over  the  same  mountain-path  which  she 
had  traversed  but  a  few  hours  before,  in  that  afflu- 
ence of  hope  whose  future  has  no  limit.* 

*  A  monumental  stone  has  since  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  this  ill-fated  pair,  un  the  border  of  the  lake. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DEPARTURE    FROM     BACNBRK8   Dl   BIGORKB— MY    ALPVZ- 

XARA8  — CONVENT      OP      BSCALADIBIT MAUTOISB — 

MOONLIGHT     WATCHING — ^A    8TORM^-THB      BBAUTT    OF 
BETRIN — A    VILLAOB     INN — BERGHBM     SCBKBRV — BAG- 

NERES   DR    LUCHON — VALLBT    1>B     LT8 ITS   BOAS  ASD 

ITS  RUTH— FLOWERS — SHEEP  AND  GOATS ^A  MOUNTAIV 

TOWN — THE  mother's  SMILE — UNEOUCATBD  ORITIGItM. 

October  2nd.  I  think  I  should  have  been  sotry 
to  have  quitted  Bagnires,  whose  sweet  acoessibk 
country  has  greatly  delighted  roe,-— sorry,  I  mean, 
on  its  own  account, — ^had  not  a  nearer  oonoem, 
a  more  home  regret,  effaced  the  weaker  feeling; 
Perhaps  we  should  be  too  happy,if  we  were  always 
surrounded  by  those  we  love.  If  there  was  no 
chasm  through  which  regret  could  enter,  —  no 
separation,  no  absence, — how  should  we  reogn 
ourselves  to  die ! 

After  ha\ing  clambered  up  all  the  accredited 
heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagnires,  the  Fk 
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du  Midi  excepted,  which  though  not|  I  believe, 
of  very  difficult  access,  is  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  puny  capabilities,  we  have  bid  it  adieu.  In 
the  morning  the  sun  shone  out  fitfully,  but  the 
distant  clouds  were  heavy ;  so  was  my  heart,  and 
I  almost  thanked  that  bright  sun  when  it  hid  its 
glory :  it  seemed  then  as  if  the  aspect  of  nature 
shaped  itself  to  my  feelings,  soothing  them  with 
mute,  but  most  expressive  sympathy. 

But  the  sky  brightened  as  we  advanced,  and  our 
farewell-look  back  at  Bagn^res  and  its  surround- 
ings from  the  ascent  of  the  Toulouse  road,  left  a 
beautiful  impression  on  my  mind,  and  yet  a  sad 
one.  I  thought  of  that  point  of  the  Alpuxxaras 
from  which  Boabdil  looked  his  last  on  Granada; 
that  point  which  the  Spaniards  call  <<  el  ultimo 
suspiro  del  Moro  C  and  gave  a  sigh  too^  and  a  very 
deep  one,  though  not  for 

*'  Thrones,  doioinaUons,  princedoms,  powers/' 
but  for  something  dearer  to  me  than  all  put  toge* 
ther.  O,  the  leaving  behind  is  a  sad  thing !  and 
the  being  left  behind  is,  they  say,  still  sadder.  I, 
too,  used  to  think  so,  but  this  morning  it  seemed 
to  me  otherwise. 

Still  the  sun  grew  brighter ;  and  while  the  Pic 
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du  Midi,  mud  all  the  higlwr  aummits  were  tipped 
with  snow,  the  green  mountuns  of  the  aeoond  tio' 
wanned  themadves  in  ita  beamai  Scarcely  a  yd- 
low  leaf  to  be  seen :  if  it  were  not  Ibr  the  naiii^ 
which  is  fast  approaching  the  qminbill  atate^  and 
hangs  out  the  colours  of  autumn  in  ita  nggcd 
streamers,  one  might  fancy  it  Julj.  I  could  not 
look  at  the  Pic  du  Midi ,  without  aomeChing  like 
regret  at  not  having  mounted  up  to  it.  Those 
who  have  achieved  the  Maladetta,  or  the  Moot 
Perdu, — so  long  the  north-west  paaaage  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  at  length  conquered, — treat  die  Pic 
du  Midi  as  a  garden  walk,  or  at  least  a  lady^i 
mountain ;  but  admit  the  views  which  it  commands 
to  be  among  the  verj  finest. 

From  Bagneres  to  the  old  monastery  of 
Escaladieu,  (now  campagne  and  post-house,) 
we  had  soft  vales  and  woody  screens  drawn 
out  behind  each  other,  and  bushy  hollows  with  a 
fine  wave-like  border  of  mountains.  Escaladieu 
has  lost  its  monastic  character,  at  least  ezterv 
orly,  but  the  oak-forest  in  which  it  seems  bu« 
ried,  is  good ;  and  so  is  the  castle  of  MauToisi^ 
(or  Mauvezin,)  cresting  a  detached  hill  and  look* 
ing  upon  it  proudly.     The  convent  has  had  its 
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miracles,  and  the  castle  its  siege.  When  the  Due 
d^Anjou,  more  fortunate  than  he  was  afterwards  at 
Lourdes,  attacked  and  became  master  of  it  in  13479 
the  governor,  Raymonet  de  L^Ep^e  (who  held  it 
in  trust  for  the  English)  did  his  duty  bravely ; 
yielding  at  last,  not  to  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  but 
to  the  want  of  water.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  worse 
adversaries  than  cannon  balls :  *^  A  cup  of  water, 
and  I  will  fight  the  day  down.^ 

The  old  connexion  between  the  convent  and  the 
castle  has  now  no  general  existence,  except  in  ruins ; 
but  whenever  I  see  its  traces,  I  find  a  meaning  iti 
them  that  sets  one  thinking  of  the  moody  stories  of 
old  long  ago;  and  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  encoun- 
tering something  more  material  than  the  spirits  of 
the  desert,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  *^  out- 
watch  the  Bear,''  from  cloister  or  from  tower,  on 
some  fair  still  night  when  the  stars  were  out,  pro- 
vided that  I  could  put  my  head  through  hole  or 
casement,  and  have  the  air,  and  the  sky,  and  the 
passing  clouds  for  company.  I  do  not  love  char- 
nel-house gloom,  nor  the  shut-up  and  remote 
gallery  of  an  untenanted  and  lonely  house  at  mid- 
night ;  nor  am  I  sure  of  the  effect  which  (though 
not   naturally   fearful)   such    things   might   have 

h3 
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upon  my  imagination.  But  leanidg  fbom  way 
ment,  above  the  dangers  of  eturibf  and  wldi  Ae 
pale  moon  and  watching  Atan  over  my  bead,  I 
think  I  should  feel  as  if  angds  were  about  nutt 
and  listen  to  the  low  chaunt  or  swdliog  choruiof 
the  dead  and  buried  monks,  as  to  aometbing  loo 
high  and  holy  to  inspire  the  earthly  feding  of 
superstitious  dread. 

As  we  journeyed  on,  leaving  Escahdieu  bdiiiid 
us,  we  were  struck  by  a  prodigious  effect  of  ligbti 
or  rather  darkness;  the  vast  hollow  that  lay  be- 
neath us  at  one  side,  was  entirely  overbung  and 
encircled  by  a  sable  curtain  of  thick  douds,  that 
left  only  a  narrow  selvage  of  light  visiUe  beneath  its 
heavy  rim.  The  woods  within  the  circle  Bcemgd 
to  blacken  under  the  eye ;  while,  standing  out  from 
their  gloomy  and  portentous  back-ground,  was  the 
tower  of  Mauvoiz^,  with  a  wild  bright  g^eam  on 
it  that  rayed  out  from  under  the  heavy  curtain. 
At  a  distance,  a  field  strewed  thickly  over  with 
layers  of  dry  fern,  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  blaied 
like  a  volcano  in  full  activity,  crackling,  throwing 
up  volumes  of  smoke,  and  darkening  the  sky 
luridly. 

At  length  the  storm  burst,  and  down  came  a 
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deluge,  blotting  out  every  thing.    No  silver  selvage 

or  rayed  light,  nothing  but  huge  spongy  clouds 

that  seemed  to  rain  mud ;  then,  as  these  dirty  wool 

packs  cleared  off,  a  gipsy  country  showed  itself ; 

rough  dingles,  heathy  commons,  and  oak  woods. 

Two  women,  riding  against  the  rain,  both  astride 

on  one  horse  and  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in 

their   long  capuchons,  would   have   startled    the 

illustrious  Husseim*  himself.     Another,  similarly 

hooded,  but  the  mantle  black  and  drawn  across  the 

face,  so  as  just  to  leave  the  eyes  visible,  strode 

beside  them :  all  admirable  desert  furniture.    Rain 

at  Montrejau,  and  the  first  for  six  months;  so  the 

good  folks  were  blessing  the  clouds,  and  standing 

about  their  doors  as  if  it  were  a  luxury  to  be 

soaked  through.     After  Montrejau,  some  pleasant 

cottages,  with  chestnut  groves,  fig  trees,  and  vines 

hanging  their  convolved  garlands  from  branch  to 

branch.     Herds  of  swine  roaming  about  the  woods, 

and  wallowing  in  the  acorns :  swine  are  a  favourite 

stock  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  not  only  in  the  woods, 

but  in  the  towns  too,  where  they  sometimes  run 

about  the  streets  as  dogs  do  at  Constantinople. 

Rain,  hills,  and  post-boys  so  delayed  us,  that 

•  The  Dey  of  Algiers. 
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we  were  obliged  to  sleep  at  Betrii]»  a  hamlet  with  a 
farm-house  inn  of  rather  an  untempting  exterior. 
The  daughter  of  the  house  ia  a  beauty  of  high 
repute;  to  me  she  appeared  rather  a  sooty  and 
very  slatternly  concern,  but  with  a  Greek  style  of 
head  that  might  become  the  two  long  tresses,  or 
small  embroidered  f^si  cap ;  a  strait  outUne,  large 
black  eyes,  languid  but  not  languishing, — dull  per- 
haps is  the  better  word ;  inky  lashes  and  hair,  but 
an  unfurnished  countenance — a  blank  and  hollow 
one,  without  mind,  grace,  freshness,  or,  that  I 
could  see,  teeth.  Few  stop  here  that  can  help  it, 
and  yet  there  are  worse  places.  A  village  inn  is 
always,  to  my  fancy,  preferable  to  a  town  one, 
unless  it  be  very  bad  indeed ;  many  would  call  this 
so,  but  for  myself  I  like  to  hear  the  cocks  crow, 
and  to  see  the  pigeons  flying  about  from  roof  to 
window,  and  the  oxen  unyoking,  and  the  grave 
duck  waddling  at  the  head  of  her  progeny  into  the 
puddle ;  and  greatly  prefer  the  blacksmith^s  shed 
with  an  old  tree  against  it,  or  the  scattered  timber 
and  country  air  of  a  wheelwright'^s  yard,  hedged 
round  with  hawthorn,  a  large  elder  bush  in  one 
corner  and  a  weigh-beam  with  an  idle  urchin  at 
each  end  of  it  in  another,  to  the  dose  street  and 
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the  oppoidte  neighbour.  Here  our  opposite  neigh- 
bour is  a  wooded  hill,  on  which  the  rain  (now 
over)  has  left  an  iris,  that  spans  the  dewy  boughs 
with  as  bright  an  arch  as  if  it  had  been  flung  over 
the  spray  of  a  cataract. 

Wednesday.  A  beautiful  sparkling  day  after 
a  wet  night,  but  hot ;  and  the  moisture  exhaled 
by  the  sun,  rolling  off  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  like  smoke  from  the  pores  of  a  volcano. 
Valleys  ground  in  somewhat  raggedly,  but  with 
fine  bits,  and  an  amazing  colouring  in  the  near 
mountains, — a  rich  priming  of  moss  and  heath,  all 
velvet  browns  or  soft  purple,  and  the  golden  glow 
of  the  fern,  now  a  deep  orange,  brightening  over 
it;  while  the  lingering  verdure  of  the  oak  still 
gives  a  summer  air  to  the  sheltered  hollows.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  leaves  are  at  least  a  fortnight 
more  autumnal  here  than  at  Bagneres  de  Bigorre. 

Some  soft  changes  of  scenery,  though  a  little 
spoiled  by  the  barbarous  peeling  of  the  trees.  The 
lovers  of  Berghem,  and  other  painters  of  the  same 
school,  may  often  meet  his  scenes  in  the  Pyrenees. 
A  plain  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  traversed  by  a 
river ;  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle, — the  shep- 
herd balanced  on  his  sauntering  mule,  the  woman 
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sideways  on  her  sleepy  bone;  barking  dogs  or 
watchful  ones,  a  tine  tree  or  a  lopped  oney  and  a 
painter^s  atmoftphere.  As  we  approocb  Bagnim 
de  Luchon,  the  sky  thickens,— -dirty-water  cloudy 
sulky,  not  grand;  the  wooded  mountains  fine^  and 
the  tinting  magnificent.  But  the  landscape  wants 
lighting  up,  and  while  it  begs  with  a  damp  wintiy 
face  for  a  ray  or  two,  the  ill-humoured  sun  hides 
himself  from  us  ;  and  after  all  the  bright  momiiig 
promises,  draws  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  plays 
the  invisible  just  as  we  want  his  good  oflBces. 

Thursday — Bagn^res  de  Luchon.  A  brilliant 
morning  has  put  us  all  in  good  humour,  and  we 
discover  that  the  avenue  of  lime  trees,  (Versailles 
has  nothing  more  royal,)  which  separates  tbe  town 
from  the  baths,  must  in  summer  be  not  only  a 
beautiful  thing  to  look  upon,  but  also  a  most  lux- 
urious shelter  from  the  fervours  of  the  eametilf, 
compared  with  which  our  dog-star  may  be  allowed 
to  call  itself  by  the  moist  name  of  dew-lap.  At 
each  side  of  this  avenue  are  detached  houses,  some 
large  and  good  looking,  which  are  usually  inhabited 
during  the  season  by  summer  visitors.  It  is  the 
fashionable  promenade;  but  equipages,  cavaliersi 
and  ladies,  have  returned  to  gladden  the  provindal 
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capitals ;  and  the  gay  mall  is  changed  to  a  winter 
walk,  with  bare  trees  and  an  undulating  carpet  of 
yellow  leaves. 

However,  we  found  green  ones  again  in  the  val- 
ley de  Lys.  In  getting  to  it,  we  passed  the  ruins 
of  Castel  Vieilh,  cresting  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
rock  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge  that  leads  to  the 
Spanish  valley  of  Aran.  Similar  towers  are  fre- 
quent in  the  Pyrenees,  and  many  are  believed  (per- 
haps ascertained)  to  be  of  English  origin,  and  to 
date  from  the  time  when  the  chances  of  war,  or 
alliance,  gave  the  English  a  temporary  possession 
in  this  country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  beech 
woods  at  this  moment:  such  a  fusion  of  tints,  the 
bright  green  leaf  arriving  at  the  ted  one  through 
so  many  intermediate  hues,  almost  like  the  blend- 
ing colours  of  the  rainbow.  We  turned  to  the 
right  from  the  valley  de  Luchon,  and  passed 
through  a  wooded  defile,  half  in  shade  and  half  in 
splendour,  with  a  clear  rough  stream  brawling 
through  it;  over  which  some  old  trees  extended 
their  knotted  arms,  forming  a  bower  above  the 
water,  through  which  the  eye  scarcely  penetrated. 
To  this  wild  glen  the  valley  de  Lys  links  itself 
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more  copious  and  sparkling,  gleaming  through  the 
dark  trees  like  a  shooting  star ;  and  some  cluster- 
ing peaks  peering  over  the  deep  area,  with  a  little 
snow  and  a  flood  of  sunshine  on  them.  Large 
pastures  covered  with  herds  feeding  peacefully  or 
ruminating  in  the  clear  stream,  form  the  car- 
pet of  the  valley,  and  numerous  granges  are  scat- 
tered over  its  gentle  swells.  As  we  passed  the 
door  of  one,  a  very  handsome  girl  opened  it, 
and  looked  out :   the  Ruth  certainly  eclipsed  the 

Boaz. 

In  these  intermediate  valleys,  that  lie  between 
the  high  pastures  and  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
lower  lands,  is  the  summer  dwelling  of  the  farmer. 
Here  he  lives  with  his  family,  sowing  and  reaping, 
irrigating  his  meadows,  cutting  his  grass,  and 
housing  his  winter  store  of  food  and  forage,  until  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  weather  sends  him  down 
to  his  village  shelter,  his  winter  gossip  and  warm 
corner ;  when  he  leaves  his  grange  to  be  occupied 
by  his  shepherd,  who,  descending  from  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains  to  the  still  deeper  solitude  of  the 
valley,  exchanges  the  summer  sun  and  the  blue 
sky  for  the  overwhelming  snow  and  the  long  and 
lonely  nights  of  the  dark  season.     And  stabling 
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himself  and  his  flocks  under  die  flame  radf» 
with  a  patient  and  ediffing  endurmee  of  tlie  «■- 
son's  vigour,  of  utter  londiiien  «mI  extreme  pri- 
vation, until  the  sun  eomes  agsin  in  its  beauty 
and  calls  him  up  to  the  thymy  paatuiea,  whcte  k 
once  more  enjojs  the  sober  libertjr  of  the  braid 
heath,  and  the  sweet  neighbourhood  of  the  tuiii-> 
mer  skv. 

m 

The  turf  in  this  sequestered  valley  is  no  kogcr 
enamelled  with  the  flower  from  which  it  derives  its 
balmy  name.  But  in  summer,  if  report  be  tmc^ 
that  bank  of  **  ox-lip  and  the  nodding  violet," 
which  it  is  incense  to  think  of,  was  not  more  thickly 
set  with  sweets,  more  lavishly  embroidered,  than 
arc  these  dappled  fields,  that  wear  their  scented 
garniture— one  cannot  say,  as  of  some  others,  only 
for  the  stars  and  the  shepherds,  but  for  le  meis- 
sant  pique-niquef  with  its  delightful  opportunitiei 
and  happy  chances ;  when  a  gay  party  trot  down 
the  anenionies,  make  amends  for  a  hot  ride  bj 
a  cold  dinner,  and  flirt  their  way  back  agon 
by  moon-light,  or  star-light,  or  no  li^t,  if  the 
skies  should  be  mysticaL 

Sheep  are  a  charming  stock  for  lawns,  and  a 
convenient  one  for  young  beginners  in  the  land- 
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scape  line,  who  dot  tbem  off  at  a  touch,  and 
scatter  them  about  like  caraway-comfits ;  but  for 
mountain  scenery,  there  is  nothing  like  the  goat. 
How  those  horned  philosophers  become  all  wild 
and  solitary  places  !  There  is  a  flock  at  this  mo- 
ment hanging  almost  in  the  air  just  over  our  heads, 
and  looking  as  if  their  light  weight  would  bring 
down  the  nicely  poised  masses  of  granite  on  which 
they  seem  suspended, — masses  detached  in  gone-by 
time  from  the  mountain  to  whose  sides  they  still 
cling,  sustained  by  the  branching  arms  of  the 
beech  trees,  which  have  grown  up  under  them.  A 
shaggy-bearded  Tityrus  leads  the  van;  his  aged 
eyes  look  down  upon  us  with  an  expression  of 
dulled  displeasure ;  he  even  makes  a  slight  move- 
ment  with  his  horns,  but  habitual  laziness  gets  the 
better  of  his  wrath,  and,  after  an  instant  of  excite- 
ment, he  returns  to  his  habitual  air  of  watchful 
gravity. 

As  we  return  homewards  through  the  close 
valleys,  the  shadows  of  evening  fall  in  broad 
sheets  upon  the  wooded  mountains, — wooded  from 
the  summit  to  the  base.  The  effect  of  this  dark 
sweep  of  foliage,  is  fine  and  powerful ;  coming 
darkness  is  always  powerful,  the  mind  builds  for 
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it  a  tabernacle,  where  thought  and  fancy  wor- 
ship; there  is  a  spirit  of  melanchcdy  in  it  that 
stirs  the  soul,  a  sweet  contagion  that  spreads 
itself  silently  like  the  night  clouds,  whose  quiet 
progress  veils  the  face  of  heaven,  and  while  they 
steal  upon  it,  give  to  the  evening  aspect  of  these 
wild  glens  a  touching  and  almost  supernatural 
character. 

How  such  scenes  throw  back  the  world — ^the 
present  world  !  How  they  open  the  sources  of 
thought,  and  renew  that  meditative  faculty  which 
(strange  though  it  may  seem)  belongs  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  youth,  but  quits  us  when 
reflection  l)ecomes  calulation,  as  it  so  often  does 
in  after  life  ! 

I  speak  of  meditation  awakened  by  natural  ob- 
jects. When  existence  is  new,  it  is  not  ripened 
thought  that  reflects,  it  is  not  experience  that 
deduces,  it  is  the  soul  that,  with  its  instinct  of 
beauty  freshly  awakened,  casts  itself  upon  the 
expanse  of  life;  and  having  time,  space,  hope, 
before  it,  all  ills  unknown,  all  promises  untried, 
pauses  on  the  spot  it  loves,  fondly  allying  its 
beauty  with  the  brightly  imaged  but  unknown 
future,   which  spreads  itself  out  in  the  distance. 
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Leisure,  the  friend  of  thought,  seems  then  inex- 
haustible, and  the  soul,  wrapped  in  the  beautiful 
tissue  of  hope,  lingers  within  its  folds  as  if  it 
feared  that,  in  disengaging  itself,  it  should  break 
the  threads  of  so  fair  a  texture ;  and  thus  dreams 
an,  till  a  sudden  jerk  pushes  it  into  the  briery  paths 
rf  this  every-day  world. 

When,  in  after  years,  we  look  about  from  the 
ground  to  which  we  then  looked  forward,  we  do 
Dot  meditate, — we  scarcely  pause.  Hopes  (I  mean 
earthly  ones)  have  changed  into  retrospections: 
they  are  not  extinguished,  for  we  feel  them  ten- 
derly awakened  for  our  children,  and  for  those  who 
are  dear  to  us,  but  with  the  drawback  of  experi- 
ence on  them.  The  feelings  of  a  loving  heart  can 
never  at  any  moment  be  altogether  individual; 
and  as  the  chances  of  life  grow  less,  and  those 
cares  which  we  feel  for  others  become  closer  and 
more  clinging,  the  actual  supplants  the  ideal; 
thought  no  longer  creates,  it  only  recalls;  and 
that  luxury  of  meditation,  whose  very  melancholy 
is  full  of  vague  hopes  and  thronging  fancies,  in 
which  the  to  come  stirs  like  an  unseen  spirit  of 
good,  gives  way  to  sobered,  or  more  apxious 
influences. 
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Yet  the  aspect  of  nature  never  wholly  loses  its 
power  over  minds  that  have  onoe  felt  its  charm; 
and  there  are  still  moments  when,  renewing  dear 
acquaintanceship  with  its  onoe  familiar  lovelinessi 
we  feel  its  inspirations  ruling  us  again  as  in  the 
May  of  life ;  moments  when  the  love  of  action,  or 
the  habit  of  it,  lapses  into  the  love  of  musing  by 
which  it  was  originally  produced ;  when  thought 
again  becomes  poetry,  not  written  in  the  rays  rf 
the  morning  sun,  but  traced  in  the  still  delicious 
colours  which  are  left  behind  at  its  setting.     At 
evening,  and  in  these  deep  valleys,  the  meditative 
spirit  which  used  to  dwell  with  me  in  mv  early 
youth   often  visits  me  again,  and  we   still  walk 
abroad  linked  hand-in-hand  together. 


This  is  a  downright  mountain  to^i-n ;  the  news 
of  the  morning  is,  that  a  bear  has  been  shot  a  few 
fields  off,  while  he  was  supping  on  Turkish  wheat, 
little  tliinking  of  a  bullet  in  the  thorax.  At  every 
moment  tlie  tinkling  of  bells  announces  the  return 
of  the  flocks  from  the  high  pastures;  a  muffled 
shepherd,  a  huge   dog,   a  hunter  with  an  izard. 
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which  be  has  just  killed,  flung  across  his  shoulders,- 
or  a  wood-cutter  with  his  axe  and  wallet,  are  the 
principal  figures ;  to  which  a  file  of  rough  moun- 
tain horses  laden  with  wood,  or  a  country  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  serve  as  accessories.  So  far  as 
dress  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  comfort,  the 
peasants  of  the  valley  of  Luchon,  seem  not  the 
most  comfortable  in  the  Pyrenees.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  fatten  on  lucky 
casualties;  but  of  the  country  people,  who  are 
often  poorly  clad,  and  in  personal  negligence  some- 
what germane  to  their  neighbours  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  perfect  incrustations. 

I  was  rather  touched  this  morning  by  the  ex- 
pression of  maternal  tenderness  with  which  a  poor 
woman,  who  rode  besidie  us  as  we  jogged  along  the 
valley,  gazed  at  her  children  and  caressed  them. 
One  was  a  baby  in  arms,  the  other  a  little  fellow  of 
three  years  old,  who  clung  to  the  saddle  with  sur- 
prising tenacity ;  the  mother  was  a  plain  woman 
and  slatternly,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  sweeter 
smile  than  hers,  when  she  held  up  the  little  one  to 
be  kissed  by  its  brother.  Such  a  fond  heartfelt 
smile !  it  quite  illumined  her  coarse  features,  and 
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made  one  think  how  secondary  is  .th<e  beauty  d 
complexion,  or  even  of  symmetry,  to  the  charm  of 
expression ;  that  sign  of  soul,  and  symbol  of  ill 
those  tender  shades  of  character  which  are  loo 
fine  and  fugitive  for  the  heavier  developemcat 
of  words. 

The  subject  of  beauty,  or  its  elements,  putt  wt 
in  mind  of  the  chambermaid'*s  answer,  when  I  asked 
her  this  morning  what  she  thought  of  the  beauty 
of  Betrin:  ^^  Trop  noire,  mais  ily  a  quelque  cho« 
de  beau  ici  ;^  and  she  passed  her  hand  across  the 
middle  of  her  forehead.  I  was  struck  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  criticism  from  so  coarse  a  critic ; 
but  opinions,  undirected  by  the  finger-post  of  au- 
thorized rule,  have  often  an  instinct  of  taste,  a 
feeling  of  what  is,  or  what  ought  to  be,  not  always 
within  the  power  of  education  to  confer.  I  recol- 
lect a  country  gossip,  a  hawker  of  cream-cheese^  in 
Ireland,  once  talking  to  me  of  a  girl  who  was  her 
neighbour,  and  the  beauty  of  the  village;  and 
after  a  long  eulogium  on  her  coal-black  hair  and 
apple  cheek,  adding,  that  she  had  no  knobs  on  her 
knuckles. 

Another  example.     I  once  knew  a  certain  aU- 
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gail,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  never, 
I  believe,  was  accused  of  having  an  idea  of  her 
own,  or  indeed  of  thoroughly  comprehending  one 
when  presented  to  her  by  another :  yet  this  per- 
son, when  taken  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  said, 
<*  I  dotCt  like  the  pictures  of  our  Saviour:  he  is 
only  like  a  good  man,  but  not  heavenly ;  nothing, 
as  it  were,  of  glory.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OPENING     OF    AN    ATTACK     UPON     SPAHf-^BXCURSIOII    TO 

THE     PORT     DK    VENASQUB THB     HOSPICE DBMBT 

SOUNDS — THB    ASCENT — FIRST     8IOHT     OP     AmRASOIf— 
DISAPPOINTMENT — A  VOW — BFFBGTB    OP   OBBTAIH   BQB- 

NERY    ON  CERTAIN   MINDS THB    BRBACH    IN   THB  WALL 

— THE    MALADETTA    AND     ITS     UNICORN 6MUGei*BB9— 

THE     COW     HORN — ^A    MONTH     TOO     I.ATB AUTDMM    IW 

THE   HIGH   VALLEYS  AND   IN   THB    XfOW* 

After  having  talked,  wished,  hoped,  and  des- 
paired, we  have  at  length  stood  upon  Spanub 
ground ;  not  firmly  however,  for  we  were  merely 
blown  in  and  blown  out  again  through  an  ntf- 
ture  in  the  mountains;  and  had  but  just  eim^ 
enough  to  niche  ourselves  close  to  the  jut  of  a  itiek 
and  look  round  hastily.  Indeed  even  this  imper- 
fect peep  was  not  achieved  without  difficulty; 
and  the  loss  of  an  hour  in  the  momine,  which  we 
could  not  recover  afterwards,  half  spoiled  our 
excursion. 

Instead  of  quitting  Bagn^res  at  six,  as  we  ought 
to  have  done,  we  took  the  advice  of  our  guides 
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and  did  not  set  off  till  after  the  clock  had  struck 
seven.  The  road  passes  through  the  valley  of 
Luchon,  leaving  Castel  Vieilh  to  the  left,  and  the 
turn  to  the  valley  de  Lys  to  the  right ;  the  bris* 
tling  summits  of  the  Port  de  Venasque  *  were  full 
in  view,  and  though  we  could  not  see  the  breach, 
yet  the  mountains  of  clouds  which  the  wind  forced 
through  it  were  most  uncomfortably  visible. 

We  ascended  through  a  forest  of  beech,  mixed 
up  with  other  summer  trees,  a  sprinkling  of  fune- 
real pines,  and  a  rich  thickening  of  nut  and  elder, 
but  no  sign  of  habitation  save  the  deserted  hut  of 
some  charcoal-burners.  As  we  advanced,  the  wind 
howled  above  our  heads  and  made  us  fear  for  the 
success  of  our  little  enterprise.  However,  we 
jogged  on  to  the  Hospice,— a  true  Swiss  house  of 
refuge  outwardly,  but  within,  (as  those  who  have 
seen  both  say)  a  legitimate  Spanish  posada.  The 
ground-floor  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  kitchen  forms  the  centre  ;  a  capacious  chimney 
and  a  blazing  fire  gave  it  a  look  of  something  like 
comfort,  to  which  it  certainly  had  no  other  ground 
of  pretension :  for  though  tolerably  clean,  the  walls 

*  The  openings  in  the  mountains  (of  which  there  are 
several)  that  communicate  with  Spdoy  are  called  Ports. 
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strong  wind  would  uncap  it,  and  there  was  every 
indication  of  a  storm.  As  we  ascended  slowly,  a 
track  unfolded  itself:  I  may  literally  say  unfolded, 
for  its  short  zig-zag  often  traced  a  pattern,  as  pre- 
cisely designed  as  the  embroidery  of  a  petticoat. 
Following  those  repeated  doublings,  we  gained 
ground  on  the  mountains ;  sometimes  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  sometimes  by  ways  so  steep, 
that  those  who  were  on  horseback  found  themselves 
obliged  to  dismount,  and  leave  their  steeds  to  make 
it  out  as  they  could. 

But  there  was  no  danger  in  our  difficulties,  ex- 
cept that  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  wind ;  nothing  sufficiently  occupying  to 
make  us  for  a  moment  insensible  to  the  might  and 
power  of  the  scene  around  us,  or  to  the  solemn 
and  accordant  movement  of  the  eagle  who  wheeled 
slowly  round,  sometimes  in  ample,  sometimes  in 
diminished  circles,  over  our  heads ;  at  one  moment 
lowering  his  majestic  flight  as  if  welcoming  us  to 
his  dreary  domain,  then  soaring  upwards  and  rest- 
ing on  the  air,  sustained  and  still,  like  a  throned 
cloud  to  which  fancy  had  given  form.  At  inter- 
Vals  the  sharp  and  monotonous  whistle  of  the  wild 
birds  nestled  in  the  rocks,  broke  the  universal 
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silence.  The  melancholy  cry  of  these  bitds  it  the 
true  music  of  the  desert ;  its  soand,  distfaiedj  baud 
where  no  other  sound  disputes  the  ear,  nmkm 
more  impression  than  the  noise  of  irumpcU  in  the 
thronged  street.  They  who  placed  the  riirine  in 
the  wilderness  had  studied  human  natore^  and 
well  knew  how  sweet  to  the  heart  of  man  ii  the 
pilgrim  worship  that  offers  up  its  incense  on  the 
threshold  of  the  heavens.  Necessity  and  conra- 
nience  draw  men  together  to  pray  in  crowded  dties 
amidst  the  calling  off  of  other  cares;  but  on  the 
high  mountains,  in  the  silent  vaUey^  die  heart 
waits  not  for  the  stated  time,  the  t<dled  hour,  and 
lauds  without  knowing  that  its  praise  is  prayer. 

As  we  wound  upwards,  our  guide  pcrfnted  ool 
to  us  a  mountain,  from  whose  surface  all  traoa  of 
vegetation  had  been  effaced  by  fire.  It  was  quite 
black  in  many  parts:  the  shepherds  had  done  it, be 
said.  I  asked  if  from  malice  or  accident:  ftola 
neither,  he  replied,  <<  c^etoit  par  enfimtillagOi*  To 
what  cheerless  sports  are  the  poor  Lysandcr*  of 
the  barrier  mountains  reduced !  Farther  on»  ire 
passed  the  lonely  grave  of  four  Spaniards,  who  Were 
surprised  here  by  an  avalanche,  and  peiiahkl  in 
the  desert ;  and  higher  up  four  melancholy  Umi^ 
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deep,  and  dark,  and  clear,  lay  linked  together 
within  the  hollow  of  the  mountains.  The  largest 
was  just  beneath  our  feet;  a  partial  air  passed 
over  it,  curling  its  surface  languidly  i  the  next  wad 
motionle8s,<^-each  had  a  single  rock,  small  and 
tomb-like,  rising  out  of  its  bosom;  and  on  the 
third  lay  a  pale  steel-coloured  gleam,  that  gave  a 
cold  metallic  cast  to  its  waters*  These  lakes  added 
a  still  graver  tint  to  the  sombre  colouring  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  as  still  water  always  does  to 
scenery  of  a  serious  character. 

We  continued  for  some  time  to  toil  our  way  up> 
wards,  struggling  against  the  wind  that  blew  in 
our  teeth,  and  threatened  at  every  whisk  to  carr^ 
my  chair  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  indeed  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  four  men, 
using  all  their  strength,  could  hold  it  down. 
L-'— ,  who  kept  close  to  me,  was  seriously  alarmed, 
dreading  every  moment  to  see  his  better  half  piped 
into  eternity  by  those  chubby,  bellows-cheekedf 
head«and-fin  varlets,  who  kept  puffing  at  us  from 
all  points  of  the  compass. 

At  length  we  came  within  sight  of  *<  the  imminent 
deadly  breach.^  Here  the  rocks  are  nearly  verdoalf 
so  that,  to  compass  an  ascoity  the  path  is  made  to 
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turn  at  every  six  or  eight  feet :  bad  it  net  been 
for  the  strong  barrier  of  stonesi  we  should  have 
found  it  impracticable  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  blast. 
The  wind  roared  through  the  chaam  with  a  tr&- 
raendous  sound,  like  the  rolling  of  the  six  hundred 
chariots  of  Pharaoh.  My  chairmen  could  hardly 
make  head  against  it :  several  times  we  were  driven 
back ;  but  at  length,  by  a  desperate  push,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  their  way  through  the  portal,  and 
thus  made  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  kingdom  cxf 
Arragon. 

How  rejoiced  I  was  to  find  myself  there !  and 
then,  after  the  first  glance,  how  disappointed !  yet 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  had  expected:  perhaps  thirty 
degrees  of  Reaumur,  sunny  vales,  citron  groves, 
convent  spires,  towei'ed  cities  in  the  distance,  and 
spreading  cork  trees  on  the  fore-ground.  I  ciipnot 
say,  in  short,  what  my  visions  may  have  been ;  but 
the  reality  was  the  austere  and  mighty  Maladetta 
(worth,  some  might  think,  all  that  my  inordinate 
fancy  had  put  together)  with  its  mantle  of  snow 
and  its  zone  of  glaciers ;  its  lofty  head  veiled  in 
clouds,  and  at  its  base  a  valley  covered  with  thin 
herbage,  with  other  valleys  issuing  from  it;  a 
scattering  of  dark  pines,  a  limited  horiion,  and 
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Ueak  peaks,  white  as  itself.  The  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  the  Spanish  versani^  had  always  seemed 
to  me  to  cany  with  it  a  summer  sound, — a  date- 
and-fig  and  lemon  odour ;  but  an  aspect  of  nature 
so  unexpected,  startled  me  out  of  my  southern 
visions. 

''  That  day  I  dreamt  no  more," 

at  least  of  the  red  almond,  or  the  green  lime,  or 
yet  of  Dorothea  with  her  pretty  feet  in  the  sum- 
mer stream,  or  other  fine  weather  fancies  with 
which  my  head  teemed. 

But  even  the  bare  breath  of  Spain,  icicled  as 
it  was,  had  its  influence;  and  in  that  moment, 
—great  resolutions  being  often  engendered  of 
casualties, — I  made  a  vow  (that  is,  a  sort  of  a 
one)  which,  should  I  ever  be  so  near  to  it  again^ 
I  hope  to  accomplish.  It  will  not  take  me  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostela,  but  to  the 
strong-hold  of  the  Moors, — to  the  halls  and  foun- 
tains of  the  Alhambra,  whose  walls  still  seem  to 
echo  the  bold  counsels  of  Ayxa,  the  heroic  mother 
of  the  feeble  Boabdil,  and  the  soft  pleadings  of 
Zorayroa  his  tender  wife ;  or  mournfully  to  answer 
to  the  lament  of  the  Moorish  governor  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter,  Fatima  the  Moresca.     It  will  take 

i3 
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me  too,  this  vow  of  mine,  to  the  moiiBtaiiw  of 
Ronda,  where  (as  I  once  read  in  a  channing  litde 
book)  ^*  the  soldiers  of  the  faith  broke  the  right 
wing  of  the  Mahometan  vulture  ;^  and  to  Malaga, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  deep  colouring 
which  it  receives  from  the  remembrance  of  that 
night  of  woe  to  the  Moors,  when  their  wives  and 
children  were  driven  from  the  beautiful  city  of 
their  birth,  and  sold,  like  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, into  bondage.  What  a  neighbourhood  for 
thought !  what  recollections  are  these  of  high  deeds 
and  heavy  sorrows ! 

But  to  return  to  my  bit  of  ArragoD.    Thae 
were  pastures,  but  neither  herds  nor  shepherds; 
the  solitude  was  profound,  the  storm  loud,  the 
clouds  disturbed  and  moving  nqiidly ;  there  were 
broad  glares  of  cold  sunshine, — ^not  constant  ones, 
and  a  look  of  stillness  in  the  motionless  mountains, 
and  in  the  short  unbending  pines  and  dose  herlK 
age,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  noise  and 
hurry  in  the  heavens.     There  are  minds  eager  of 
emotion,  minds  worn  out  by  the  constant  vbcuf- 
rence  of  the  same  impressions,  that  might  find  a 
renewing  power  in  such  a  scene;  but  there  are 
others  who  have  also  worn  out  life,  or  consumed 
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it  in  the  lan^or  of  ennui,  who  too  feel  the  neces- 
sitj  of  strong  excitement,  but  would  shrink  from 
seeking  it  in  this  stormy  solitude.     The  reveries 
of  Obermann,  prolonged  through  seasons,  years,  a 
life,  by  the  murmur  of  the  rolling  river,  under  the 
broad  tree,  or  beside  the  warm  hearth  when  the 
rain  beats  against  the  roof  or  the  snow  falls,  might 
here  darken  into  the  dreamings  of  despair.     Rous* 
seau,  whose  most  profound  thoughts  were  often 
awakened  by  the  simplest  and  most  common-place 
images,  might  have  felt  the  sensibility  which  a 
sprig  of  periwinkle  could  excite,  diilled  into  de- 
spondence,  or  angered  into  desperation.     While 
Manfred,  in  the  cold  and  sterile  regions  of  the 
Maladetta,  in  the  mystery  of  its  clouds  and  silence, 
would  have  recognised  the  occult  nature,  of  whose 
dark  secrets  his  grand  and  melancholy  imaginings 
had  shown  him  gleams;  or  Faust  the  wild  world, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  cursed    hold  shrieking 
revels. 

In  summer  days,  when  the  air  is  calm,  the  sky 
cloudless,  and  the  pastures  covered  with  flocks, 
this  Spanish  versant  of  the  Pyrenees*  may  wear  a 
gentler  and  less  imposing  aspect.  The  peaks  may 
lose  their  snow,  the  vale  its  silence,  and  even  the 
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To  get  from  France  into  Italy,  we  may  follow 
the  windings  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  without 
being  apprised,  n  by  any  sudden  change  of  scenery 
or  colouring,  that  we  have  passed  from  one  country 
to  another;  or  we  may  enter  by  a  journey  over 
the  Alps,  which  prepares  the  mind  by  a  gradual 
change  of  climate  and  of  vegetation  for  all  that  is 
to  follow.  But  here  one  runs  in  and  out,~-one 
moment  in  France,  the  next  in  Spain,  just  as  one 
might  through  a  breach  in  a  garden  wall,  only  the 
wall  here  is  some  feet  thicker ;  and  yet  the  barrier 
is  a  magnificent  one,  and  the  kingdoms  as  boldly 
separated  by  nature,  as  fear,  prejudice,  or  policy 
could  desire. 

We  greatly  wished  to  have  returned  by  the 
PcH-t  de  la  Picade,  and  the  Catalonian  valley  of 
Aran.  But  the  hour  which  we  had  lost  in  the 
morning  was  not  to  be  found  again ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  come  out  as  we  had  gone  in,  with  only 
one  slight,  unsatisfying  glance  of  that  which  had 
been  so  tricked  and  rainbowed  in  our  fancies.  Of 
the  official  impediments  likely  to  be  thrown  in 
our  way,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing;  the 
door  was  open  and  we  had  only  to  go  in,  and 
might,  I  dare  say,  have  walked  on  to  Zaragoza, 
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Toulouse,  which  by  the  road  is  somewhere  about 
eighty  miles  distant;  but  next  door— -our  men  said) 
as  the  crow  flies,  which  assertion  immediately  con* 
vinced  me  (though  I  cannot  exactly  say  how)  of 
their  identity.  Farther  down,  a  band  of  Spanish 
smugglers  passed  us  on  their  way  homewards,  with 
a  string  of  mules  purchased  in  the  valley  of  Arrmu, 
which  they  projected  slipping  in  duty  free.  I 
had  always  believed  that  the  Spanish  mule  was 
the  handsomest  of  the  species;  but  it  appears 
that  great  numbers  are  imported  annually  into 
Spain  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  a  considerate 
traffic  is  carried  on  in  this  particular  branch  of 
commerce  between  the  frontier  valleys  of  each 
country. 

As  the  carabineers  have  full  power  to  fire  at 
whoever  they  may  catch  attempting  to  pass  into 
Spain  at  this  time  of  cholera  without  having  first 
performed  quarantine;  and  as  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  six  men  with  thirty  mules  could  hope  to 
glide  in  on  tiptoe,  we  inquired  how  these  consci- 
entious tradesmen  meant  to  numage  matters.  Our 
guide  replied,  that  being  smugglers,— he  had  been 
one  himself,  he  added  proudly, — they  were  pre- 
pared to  kill  or  be  killed.    The  men  were  cer- 
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tainly  six  of  the  most  pacific  figures  I  eT«r  behddy 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  were  pi«p»ed  with  two 
or  three  five -franc  pieces,-— a  species  of  prapitift* 
tion  rarely  rejected  by  the  gentlemeo  who  adinU 
nister  justice  on  the  frontiers. 

We  arrived,  chilled  with  cold,  at  the  Ebspioe; 
where,  finding  snug  seats  in  the  chinmeyt  ^"^ 
warmed  ourselves  thoroughly;  and  then  proceeded 
to  Bagnires.  The  storm  had  subsided,  and  the 
calm  o{  the  forest,  the  coming  twilight,  and  the 
still  grey  sky,  were  soothing  after  the  Uuster  of 
the  Venasque;  yet  there  was  something  almost 
solemn  in  the  contrast.  It  was  like  the  quiet 
evening  of  a  boisterous  life;  the  tumult  is  over,  we 
enjoy  our  repose,  but  we  enjoy  it  pensivdy;  the 
susceptibility  of  livelier  emotion  has  passed  awmy 
with  the  occasions  which  called  it  forth. 

As  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Lucboo,  we 
heard  the  swell  of  the  Alp-hom  in  the  meadows; 
it  was  a  tuneless  one,  the  old  Egyptian  flute  the 
cow-horn,  but  without  the  holes;  pleasant,  how- 
ever, if  only  for  its  memory  of  Switxerland.  Our 
guide  (an  old  man)  talked  of  this  hom-Uowing  as . 
a  new  accomplishment,  and  one  for  which  he  had 
no  toleration ;    all  the  younkers  did  it,  he  aaid 
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contemptuously.  This  little  burst  of  spleen  was 
certainly  out  of  season,  for  as  yet  the  shepherds  of 
the  Pyrenees  seem  content  to  enjoy  their  beautiful 
country  without  setting  their  feelings  to  music,  or 
even  vocalizing  them  ;  though  I  have  been  told  of 
sweet  voices  going  about  in  bands  at  the  ffite  of 
Laruns  in  the  valley  of  Ossau,  and  of  young  vine^ 
dressers  in  the  valley  of  Pau  singing  in  parts,  like 
German  students,  as  they  go  along  the  roads  to 
their  moming^s  work ;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
birds  are  the  only  minstrels,^-«t  least  the  only  ones 
who  will  sing  without  being  asked.  The  chairmen 
(like  mine  of  Gavarnie)  are  sometimes  prepared 
with  a  few  of  Despourrin^s  ballads ;  but  there  are 
mountain  melodies — and  sweet  ones,  that  are  never 
heard  except  by  those  who  go  in  search  of  them. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  fine  valley  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  character  and  colouring,  which  might 
become  fatiguing  on  frequent  repetition ;  every 
winding  of  the  road  developes  a  scene  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  which  precedes  it ;  the  woods  are  still 
in  great  beauty,  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  over- 
golden  :  but  yet  we  are  a  month  too  late,— the 
autumnal  chill  begins  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
mountains;  and  though  at  mid-day  the  air  is  soft 
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and  the  sky  sunny—delightfully  m^  yet  the 
ings  are  rather  raw  and  the  hill-tops  toiatj^  to  my 
nothing  of  the  short  days,  so  inoonvenlent  fbr  long 
excursions. 

It  is  trying  a  country  by  a  drum-head  oomt- 
martial  to  judge  of  it  from  the  hasty  and  imperfeet 
means  which  a  visit  at  this  advanced  season  affords. 
But  even  in  this  superficial  way  we  hare  seen 
enough  of  Bagn^res  de  Luchon  to  enter  into  the 
character  of  its  beauty,  and  perhaps  with  a  deeper 
feeling  than  its  summer  loveliness  could  have  in- 
spired. The  forests  have  probably  more  charm,^-^ 
certainly  a  tenderer  and  more  poetic  interest ;  the 
mind  is  more  intensely  touched  by  the  aspect  of 
that  beauty  which  fades  while  it  is  gaied  upon, 
than  by  the  brighter  loveliness  that  promises  to 
abide  our  time  and  scrutiny.  But  still  many  sum- 
mer features  have  passed  away  that  have  left  'Bo 
substitutes, — the  sun-sets,  the  long  shadows,  the 
warm  twilight,  the  song  of  birds,  the  enamd  of  Am 
meadows,  and  all  the  fresh  and  vaiiq^ated  minntiB 
of  nature,  which  though  we  pass  on  without  kxib- 
ing  into  its  details,  charms  the  senses  by  tke 
general  gloss  and  perfume  of  its  balmy  soifinb 
Autumn,  in  the  valleys  that  repose  at  the  fiset  :af 
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the  great  mouDtains,  yet  out  of  the  immediate 
reach  of  their  influence,  is  but  the  sweet  and  gra- 
dual decline  of  summer ;  we  still  have  the  liquid 
amber  and  bright  red  of  the  softened  sun-set, — the 
tender  lights  of  evening, — the  unimaginal)le  lights! 
The  throstle  and  the  blackbird,  and  all  the  little 
peckers  in  the  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  sing  late 
and  long;  the  rooks  caw  on  the  wing,  and  the 
magpie  steals  a  bit  of  its  dreariness  out  of  the 
oomii^  winter  by  its  household  chatter;  the  moun* 
tain  distance  seems  almost  transparent,  and  the 
woods  retain  their  variegated  foliage,  their  ininu« 
table  tinting,  with  a  sweet  egotism  that  resigns  iU 
treasures  only  to  the  imperative  command  of  winter 
itself,  and  even  then  delayingly. 

But  in  the  downright  mountain  valleys,  where 
the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  two  or  three  hours 
after  its  meridian;  where  the  close  and  bitter  neigh* 
bourhood  of  heights  covered  with  snow  fills  the 
air  with  icy  particles;  where  the  summer  trees^ 
uncomforted  by  the  genial  warmth  of  soil  or  at* 
mosphere,  and  beleaguered  by  the  cold  blasts 
and  early  sleet  that  in  the  high  regions  anticipate 
winter,  soon  lose  their  rapidly-discolouring  foliagSi 
autumn  is  more  sudden  and  conclusive.     A  few 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PUFFING,  QUE8TI0NABLK  IN  ITS  BFFECTS — THB  FLTINO 
BISHOP — THE  CAPULET — THB  FARANDOULB — PHIL080- 
PHBBS  SANS  LE  SAYOIR — PEOPLE  AND  PLA0B6  —  TRB 
8BCULEJ0  —  ITS  REMARKABLE  BEAOTT  -»  PABTORm* 
FEUDS — A  SUPPER  AND   A  DREAM. 

Amokg  the  mountain  wcmdera  of  this  chaitniog 
country  is  the  Lac  d^Oo,  of  which  report  makes 
tales  that  sound  like  the  pretty  gosdpings  of  the 
fairies. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  an  object,  pleas- 
ing or  beautiful  in  itself,  is  or  is  not  enhanced  by 
puffing.  With  respect  to  scenery,  I  should  say 
not;  cried  up  scenery  is  judged  in  general  with 
severity  ;  we  are  less  influenced  in  our  opinions  by 
the  judgment  of  others,  than  by  association,  com- 
parison, and  those  fine  links  of  feeling  with  whose 
mechanism  we  are  ourselves  unacquainted.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  personal 
beauty ;  previous  crying  up,  naturally  raises  expec- 
tations which  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes 
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impossible  to  justify.  Yet,  pcnliaps,  we  are  oftener 
inclined  to  view  it  through  the  eyes  of  otherst  than 
we  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 

It  once  happened  that  a  gentleman,  travelling 
alone,  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  family  going  the 
same  way,  and  to  become  (as  often  happens  in 
such  cases)  acquainted  with  its  members.  Some- 
time afterwards  this  same  person  stumbled  on  an 
old  friend,  to  whom  he  expatiated  on  his  good 
fortune  in  having  been  the  occasional  companion 
of  such  very  agreeable  people;  adding,  in  the 
hackneyed  English  phrase,  **  Miss  -^—  is  an  un- 
commonly nice  girP«-*<  Nice  girl  1^  exclaimed  his 
friend ;  '*  I  admire  your  idea  of  nice  girls.  Why 
she  is  the  handsomest  person  in  England,-— thal^s 
all.^  The  man  turned  round,  looked  again,  and 
worshipped. 

But  this  has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Lac  d^Oo,  though  it  has  grown  out  of  its  subject, 
I  hardly  know  how,  except  that  having  heard  it 
prodigiously  praised,  I  was  led  to  think  whether 
profuse  panegyric  has  the  effect  of  engendering  dis- 
appointment, or  creating  a  favourable  disposition 
which  may  go  half-way  towards  realising  its  own 
pre-conceived  expectations.    Much,  [nrobably,  de^ 
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pends  on  the  construction  of  the  mind:  some 
people  hate  praise,  which  they  cannot  appropriate, 
and  warring  against  it  under  every  form  but  one, 
find  suflicient  cause  for  disliking  others  in  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  popularity.  Others,  having 
no  opinion  of  their  own,  hang  their  acquiescence 
on  some  established  hook,  and  are  content  to  be 
blown  by  the  wind  without  inquiring  where  it 
comes  from. 

The  valleys  de  l^Oueil  and  de  PArboust,  the  first 
which  present  themselves  in  going  to  the  Lac  d^Oo, 
are  fresh  and  fertile;  but  as  we  advanced,  the  fancy 
had  not  much  to  work  upon.  The  village  of  St. 
Aventin  must  not  be  passed  without  a  word  of  its 
sponsor,  a  Spanish  bishop  and  great  worker  of 
miracles,  who  lived  in  a  castle— or  tower,  which 
still  decorates  a  bold  peak  just  below  the  heavens; 
and  who,  being  attacked  in  his  strong-liold  by  an 
army  of  infidels,  made  a  spring  across  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  valley,  and  landed  upon  a  stone 
which  even  now  bears  the  impression  of  his  foot,^ 
for  he  seems  to  have  come  down  upon  one  only. 

What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  to  passing  tra- 
vellers— ^if  such  were  abroad,  when  looking  up- 
wards they  beheld  the  flying   bishop  careering 
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through  the  air,— not  like  the  croM  of  Con>tantine» 
visible  only  to  the  selected  one,  but  obTious  to  aU 
eyes.  After  having  performed  manj  iiiinidca» 
this  holy  man  suffered  martyrdom;  and  thrae  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  his  body  hmving  been 
discovered  by  a  stray  cow,  a  chapel  was  erected 
over  it,  which  still  shines  out  in  all  the  f^ory  of 
white-wash.  Travellers  are  requested  in  three 
different  places  to  remember  the  duipd,  which 
probably  means  the  priest,— -a  good-humoured  maiit 
who  stood  by  smiling  kindly,  yet  triumphantly,  aa 
if  he  would  have  said,  **  Poor  things !  you  have 
no  flying  bishops  in  your  shabby  religion.* 

Scenery  rather  austere  than  grand.  In  the  vil- 
lages the  married  women  wear  a  black  capulet,  and 
look  like  the  professional  moumen  at  an  Iriah 
wake ;  and  the  old  ones  a  long-eared  white  mofa^ 
with  lappets  hanging  on  the  shoulders,  and  another 
—a  block  one,  over  it.  Groupes  of  these  funereal 
figures  formed  the  live  stock  of  the  village  of  Oo^ 
a  watery  desolate-looking  place, — at  least  in  the 
month  of  October ;  but  they  did  not  seem  a  whit 
the  less  gay  for  their  mourning  gear,  which  habit 
had  probably  brightened  into  rose-odour.  The 
fashion  of  wearing  black  prevails  in  the  Pyrenees; 
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it  is  in  many  parts  the  general  dress  of  the  country 
women;  the  market  of  Pau  swarms  with  black 
cloth  capulets,  which,  though  set  off  with  the  nar- 
row facing  of  velvet,  are  still  monumental  head* 
dresses,  but  with  a  certain  antique  and  original 
eSeet  that  at  first  sight  is  very  striking. 

I  can  imagine  a  very  fine  woman  looking  su- 
perb in  this  black  hood,  she  would  have  such 
a  high  lady-abbess  air;  and  who  were  more 
magnificent  than  those  monastic  queens  in  their 
serge  robes?— not  real  ones  in  their  purple  and 
ermine.  Only  hear  how  they  sound.  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  abbess  of  Marmoustiers ;  Gabri- 
elle  de  la  Rochechouart,  abbess  of  Fontevrault ; 
the  illustrious  Ijady  Blanchefleur,  daughter  of  an 
emperor;  and  the  Lady  Amicie— Montfort  and 
Montmorenci— both  in  one.  I  have  others  higher 
and  more  sonorous  even  than  these  in  my  head,  but 
they  do  not  come  to  my  pen. 

Our  merry  mourners  of  Oo  were  no  specimens 
of  splendour,  monachal  or  otherwise;  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  as  gay  as  larks.  Shoals  of  young 
girls  passed  us  on  their  way  to  Bagnires,  where 
they  were  going  to  hear  mass,  buy  oottficheta,  and 
dissipate  soberly;  while  five  or  six,  who  preferred 
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could  be  got  to  pass  it ;  upon  which  our  guide, 
whipping  off  her  black  hood,  threw  it  over  the 
animal's  head,  and  led  it  by  triumphantly.  Oo, 
like  other  villages  here,  has  its  feudal  spectre  look- 
ing down  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  a  tower ;  but  no 
traditions,  or  I  should  rather  say,  none  intelligible 
to  strangers,  to  whom  patois  is  as  inaccessible  as 
papyrus*  And  what  is  a  tower  without  a  legend  ? 
a  thing  unfinished, 

''  Like  a  cat  without  a  tail," 
or  a  charade  without  a  solution. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  pastoral  valleys  seem 
kindly  disposed,  and  often  greeted  us  lovingly  as 
we  passed,  with  pleasant  smiles  and  words  which 
had  a  good-humoured  sound,  though  we  could  not 
understand  their  import  Some  of  the  girls  were 
fair-complexioned  and  comely,  but  the  expressive 
southern  head  is  no  longer  visible.  The  hamlets 
are  usually  agreeably  placed,  and  at  a  distance  con^ 
trived,  by  the  help  of  their  warm  roofs  of  purple 
slate,  (common  in  the  Pyrenees,)  to  look  comfort- 
able; but  the  near  view  is  often  disenchanting. 
The  sashless  windows  at  once  convert  the  house 
into  an  unfinished  shdl,^to  the  eye  at  least,  and 

damp  all  our  notions  of  household  snugness. 

X  2 
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A  monotony  of  ash  trees  cruelly  peded.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  these  mutilated  trees  spoil  bits 
of  the  landscape — not  stretches^  or  we  should 
grow  too  angry  for  enjoyment.  But  the  last  reach 
of  the  valley  d'Oo  is  powerful  from  its  solitude 
and  wildness.  I  have  seen  a  *  St.  John  preaching 
in  the  desert/  with  just  such  a  liack-ground.  The 
lake  is  beautifully  approached,  in  a  fine  wild  way ; 
the  mountains  are  grand,  and  here  again  the  beech 
covers  their  indented  sides,  and  broad  pastures 
extend  over  their  spreading  base.  As  we  entered 
the  gorge,  a  flock  of  two  or  three  hundred  sheep 
took  up  the  path  before  us :  a  single  shepherd, 
whose  melancholy  mien  attracted  our  attention, 
guided  their  movements;  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  singularly  handsome,  with  something 
grand  and  meditative  in  his  air  and  countenance^ 
which  in  those  days  when  the  sons  of  kings 
guarded  their  father's  flocks,  might  have  been 
called  royal.  There  are  heads  that  belong  to  the 
desert,  and  heads  that  belong  to  the  drawing-room; 
each  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  other^s  sphere, 
but  the  first  would  be  only  un-niched,  the  last  ridi- 
culous. Our  shepherd,  transplanted  into  a  brilliaitf 
circle,  would  look  like  a  hero  of  antiquity,  or  p^* 
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haps  a  rebel  chief,  a  sublime  incognito  from  some 
foreign  land  of  turbulence,-— but  the  <  curled 
darling^  among  the  sheep  ! 

Gathered  rhododendron  still  in  bloom.     On  the 
high  pastures,  the  branches  of  the  rhododendron 
are  often   the   shepherd^s  only   fuel,  its  crimson 
blossom  the  only  life-tint  that  brightens  the  dark 
herbage,  unless  the  blue  iris  comes  to  share  its 
solitude.     There  were  none  to-day ;  but  I  found  a 
beautiful — and  to  me   unknown — ^yellow    flower, 
which  my  guide  (who  volunteered  taking  care  of 
it)  lost.      After  winding  some  time  among  rocks 
crested  with  beech  and  pine,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  lake,  which  surprised  us  by  the  fulness 
of  its  beauty.      For  once  at  least  the   preluding 
trumpets  had  not  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  show, 
and  the  praise  which  we  had  imagined  exaggerated, 
was  more  than  justified  by  the  scene. 

The  popular  name  of  the  lake  is  not  its  real 
one ;  it  is  not  the  Lac  d**  Oo,  but  the  Seculejo,  and 
beautifully  it  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  encircling 
mountains,  deep,  and  still,*  and  clear;  with  the 
dark  hills,  the  clouds,  the  blue  of  heaven  reflected 
from  its  bosom.     In  the  centre  of  the  majestic 

*  Not  always  still,  they  say. 
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circus,  a  cascade  drops  from  a  beigfat  of  eight 
hundred    feet,    proving   how  the  great    fall   of 
Gavarnie  would  gain  in  grandeur    and   dedflive 
effect  if,  instead  of  being  condemned  to  a  comer, 
it  had  occupied  a  similar  position.     Behind  the 
fall,  rises  a  lofty  peak  covered  with  snow,  that 
overlooks  a  higher  and  more  sterile  desert ;  in  this 
desert  are  two  smaller  lakes  which  we  did  not  see^ 
but  imagined   them  in  their  stillness,   with  the 
shadow  of  the  eaglets  wing  upon  their  surface,  and 
the  rebounding  stone,  detached  from  its  poise  by 
the  fleet  foot  of  the  izard,  making  thunder  of  the 
echoes.     The  ascent  to  these  lakes  is  a  sort  of 
ladder  of  rocks  called  the  Scala :  one  (TEspingo) 
is  the  source   of   the  cascade;    the   other,   (the 
Savuncat)  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  ita  waters 
of  such  extreme  coldness,  that  nothing  living  can 
inhabit  them. 

But  below,  and  within  the  sweet  compass  of  the 
Seculejo  and  its  shores,  all  is  gracious  majesty  and 
sylvan  loveliness.  It  was  mid-day  when  we  sat 
down  beside  its  waters,— -the  Dryades  dept,  and 
the  winds  with  them;  nothing  spoke  bat  the  voice 
of  the  torrent.  In  former  times,  when  I  uaed  to 
believe  in  Pan  and  the  wood-godt,  snch  a  feeene 
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would  have  set  me  dreaming  for  a  year  and  a  day; 
and  yet  the  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  or  the  continuous  and 
expansive  beauty  of  Windermere  or  Loch  Lomond, 
the  Seculejo  (which  is  here  called  a  large  lake) 
would  seem  only  a  cabinet  picture,  but  one  in 
which  the  high  finish  has  not  impaired  the  para- 
mount  character  of  grandeur.     Its  limited,  though 
proud  confines  do  not  admit  of  any  other  changes 
of   scenery  than   those    ineiFably   beautiful    ones 
(changes  however   of  aspect,  not  of  scene)  pro- 
duced by  the  varying  lights  of  heaven,  and  the 
cdLouring  of  the  air.     There  are  no  bays,  no  velvet 
lawns,  no   pebbly  strand ;   but  a  fine  downward 
rush  of  mountains,  and  something  so  remote  and 
sweet,  so  high  up  in  the  hills,  and  so  sequestered 
without  being  austei*e,  that  its  sight  dilates  the 
mind.     In  the  bosom  of  the  silent  mountains,  in 
the  grand  and  grave  simplicity  of  natui%,  the  heart 
finds  that  fulness  of  repose  which,  without  dressing 
itself  out  as  enjoyment,  is  the  fruition  of  delight. 
A  flock  of  Arragonian  sheep  hung  on  the  rocks 
above  our  heads,  and  the  wild  dog  that  guarded  it 
barked  at  us  angrily.     Before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  cholera  at  Bordeaux,  this  flock  had  been  sent 
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O,  how  glad  I  was  to  awake  and  find  it  morning  ! 
but  the  song  still  rang  on  my  ear,  and  I  repeated 
it  unknowingly  as  my  eyes  opened.  I  wish  I  had 
not  dreamt  this  dream, — ^for  I  know  how  it  will 
hang  upon  me  till  a  letter  comes  to  break  the  spell. 
I  once  asked  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old,  who  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  what  she  fancied  it  was  like ;. 
she  said,  **  the  air.^^  Had  she  been  somewhat 
older,  and  that  I  had  asked  her  what  a  dream  was 
like,  she  would  perhaps  have  replied,  **  the  clouds,*^ 
— the  clouds  that  float  over  the  surface  of  the  sky 
as  dreams  do  over  the  mind,  taking  all  shapes,  all 
hues ;  but  shapes  that  break  oiF  or  melt  into  others 
before  they  become  perfect,  and  hues  that  die  in 
their  brightness— die  unaccomplished,  turning  to 
dimness  before  the  eye  can  repose  upon  their 
splendour;  or  shift  into  forms  that,  while  they 
seem  remembered  ones,  are  lost  in  confusion. 
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Spanish  people,  its  Spanish  dances,  its  pleasant 
music,  and  its  Shakspeare  memory.  Those  who 
are  ambitious  of  mountain  renown,  or  who  love  to 
contemplate  nature  in  her  aspect  of  glory,  climb  to 
the  summits  of  the  Maladetta  and  the  Mont  Perdu; 
but  those 

"  Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  them  up  in  wishes," 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  more  acces- 
sible pastures — ^but  wild  ones  too,  and  sweet;  with 
magic  in  them  for  the  fancy,  and  thought,  majesty, 
and  power  for  the  mind.  Many  ladies  achieve  the 
Tourmalet,  passing  over  the  mountain  from  Bareges 
to  Bagn^res,  some  la  Br^che  de  Roland,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Pic  du  Midi ;  but  the  Maladetta 
and  the  Mont  Perdu  set  their  activity  at  defiance* 
These  monarch  mountains  reveal  their  mj^steries 
only  to  the  eyes  of  man ;  and  all  who  seek  for 
Pyrenean  fame,  make  it  a  point  to  ascend  one  pr 
the  other, — ^perhaps  both. 

The  weather  is  evidently  changing,  and  as  we 
dread  being  caught  in  the  snow,  we  have  hastened 
our  departure ;  and  are  now  adieu-ing  to  the 
maidens  of  the  hotel,  who  are  making  town  curtsies 
in  the  midst  of  the  flower-pots,  while  their  father, 
a  renowned  chefi  thanks  for  past  favours,  and 
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hopes  for  future  ones.  We  have  already  taken 
leave  of  the  leafless  trees,  the  deserted  baths,  the 
valleys  and  the  mountains  of  Luchon,  and  of  the 
deep-toned  poetry  of  its  autumnal  scenery ;  but 
not  of  the  thoughts  which  grew  up  whilst  we 
looked  on  it,  nor  of  the  forest-dream  that  crosaed 
us  in  the  dark  path  like  a  sunbeam.  We  are 
turning  our  backs  on  the  unicorn  of  the  Maladetta, 
the  sliy  izard,  and  the  bears  and  bear-hunters  of 
this  land  of  Esau, — and  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  sport  seems  to  be  at  its  point  of  perfection. 
Last  night  there  was  agrande  battue:  no  less  than 
forty  turned  out  to  intercept  the  movements  of 
two  weary  old  prowlers,  who  are  known  to  be  in 
the  forest  behind  the  Hospice ;  the  chase  is  dan- 
gerous but  exciting,  and,  like  every  thing  that  is 
so,  followed  with  enthusiasm.  The  master  of  the 
Hospice,  who  was  one  of  my  chairmen,  tdLd  me 
that  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  house  would,  but  for  constant 
care,  be  half  buried  under  it,  he  comes  down  to 
warmer  quarters  at  Bareges ;  but  being  obliged  by 
his  tenure  to  leave  behind  a  stock  of  provision  and 
fuel  for  the  use  of  such  travellers  as  may  happen 
to  pass  that  way,  visits  it  every  day,  and  never 
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fails  to  find  the  value  of  whatever  has  been  con- 
sumed in  his  absence,  deposited  in  some  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  dwelling. 

As  a  watering-place,  Bagneres  de  Luchon, 
though  much  frequented  by  families  from  Toulouse 
and  other  towns  of  nearer  neighbourhood,  is  not 
so  generally  known  or  visited  by  strangers,  or  even 
by  the  French  who  come  from  distant  quarters,  as 
Bareges,  Cauteretz,  St.  Sauveur,  or  Bagneres  de 
Bigorre ;  and  yet  the  eminent  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenes  might  well  attract  the  lover  of 
grand  and  solitary  nature,  or  charm  the  worship- 
pers of  its  softer  aspects  Of  late  it  has  counted 
a  few  English  among  its  visitors,  and  even  at  this 
advanced  season  one  family  still  remains.  It  is 
silent  now,  and  decidedly  melancholy,  but  not 
unpleasingly  so ;  there  are  no  noisy  contrasts  inter- 
rupting the  harmony  of  nature,  the  leaves  fall 
silently,  the  air  becomes  insensibly  coloured — ^not 
stained,  by  the  gathering  vapours.  If  the  stillness 
of  the  forest  be  disturbed,  it  is  by  sylvan  and  con- 
genial sounds;  the  character  of  melancholy,  not 
of  gloom,  rests  upon  it,  impressed  by  the  decline 
of  nature,  not  the  actions  of  man ;  a  revel  to  the 
mind,  but  a  blank  to  the  stormy  passions,  affecting 
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the  one  with  deep  and  intense  delight,  awakening 
it  to  faith,  subduing  it  to  reflection,  but  oflRering 
no  food  to  the  fiercer  emotions  of  the  soul. 

The  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  appear,  by  the 
evidence  of  certain  fragments  dug  up  in  their  Tid- 
nity,  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans;  and  in 
the  time  of  Francis  the  First  we  have  seen  that  his 
sister  Margaret  of  Navarre  favoured  CauteretJE,  as 
Catherine  the  sister  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  his  mother 
the  Reinne  Jeanne,  did  Les  Eaux  Bonnes  in  later 
days.  Bareges  was,  I  believe,  brought  into  fiishicm 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  accompanied  the 
illegitimate  hope  of  her  royal  master,  afterwards 
husband,  the  young  Due  de  Maine,  to  its  baths, 
and  so  gave  it  celebrity. 

These  springs  differ  materially  in  strength ;  and 
a  course  of  the  weaker  ones  are  oiEtoi  taken  prepa- 
ratory to  beginning  the  stronger.  Those  of  Eaux 
Bonnes  and  Cauteretz,  are  reputed  particularly 
e£Bcaciou8  in  complaints  of  the  lungs ;  as  those  of 
Eaux  Chaudes,  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  St.  Sauveor, 
Cauteretz,  and  Bagnires  de  Ludion,  for  riieo- 
matism,  paralysis,  and  various  other  w»flTfnfatt 
The  waters  of  Bareges  are  unrivalled  in  their 
effects  in  wounds,  maladies  of  the  skin,  &c.    Than 
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waters  are  generally  emfdoyed  both  externally  and 
internally-— those  of  Eaux  Bonnes  alone  excepted^ 
which  are  rarely  used  as  baths ;  and  when  they  are^ 
require  artificial  heating. 

More  English  are  said  to  visit  Bareges  than  any 
other  Pyrenean  spring,  but  with  a  view  to  health 
rather  than  amusement.  In  winter  it  is  no  longer 
habitable ;  but,  like  the  Hospice  at  the  foot  of  the 
Venasque,  has  its  guardians,  who  look  to  it,  and 
give  notice  when  a  torrent  breaks  loose,  or  an  ava-' 
lanche  detaches  itself. 

The  mode  of  living  is,  I  believe,  nearly  the  same 
at  all  the  baths :  it  is  easy  and  agreeable,  tempe- 
rately  gay,  and  pleasantly  unceremonious.  Bagu 
neres  de  Bigorre  being  more  of  a  town  than  any 
other  of  the  bath  establishments,  has  perhaps  least 
of  that  kind  of  family  union  which  distinguishes 
the  social  circles  of  Cauteretz ;  and  is  (we  have 
been  told)  the  order  of  the  day  at  all  the  popular 
springs  that  may  be  said  to  belong  especially  to 
the  mountains,  and  which,  from  their  retired  posi- 
tions, and  the  scrutiny  that  strangers  necessarily 
undergo  in  small  places,  are  not  so  likely  to  be  the 
haunts  of  doubtful  or  speculating  characters  as 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre.     For    though    self-created 
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counts  and  anticipated  decorations  are  not  alto- 
gether unknown,  yet   people  meet  together  and 
form  acquaintance  with  a  certain  feeling  of  aecu* 
rity  which  is  very  agreeable.      Bagn^res  de  Bi- 
gorre  alone  boasts  a  theatre,  the  other  baths  have 
not  got  beyond  Punch  and  Judy;   but  the  less 
harmless  amusement  of  play  is  carried  on  at  alL 
Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  comfort  of  an 
invalid  in  the  Pyrenees  than  the  chaiae  i  porteur^ 
which  is  at  once  the  gentlest,  safest,  and   most 
agreeable  mode  of  conveyance  imaginable;    and 
possesses  an  immense  superiority  over  the  excru- 
ciating char  i  banc^  or  hard-going  and  sometimes 
(as  I  can  testify)  dangerous  horse  of  Switzerland. 

I  have  always  found  it  difiicult  to  compare  the 
impression  which  distant  objects  have  left  upon 
my  mind,  with  the  livelier  image  of  present  ones. 
As  at  every  moment  I  hear  the  Pyrenees  and 
Switzerland  compared,  and  the  question  of  '*  which 
do  you  like  the  best  P"^  repeated,  I  often  try  to  put 
their  valleys  side  by  side  before  me,  and  by  oppos- 
ing them  to  each  other,  form  some  estimate  of  their 
respective  claims. 

The  scenery  of  Switzerland  has,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  higher  character  of  grandeur  than  that  of 
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the  Pyrenees,  but  I  think  it  is  less  Arcadian :  here 
the  southern  atmosphere  gires  a  warmth  and  ten- 
derness to  the  landscape  which  approaches  it  mofe 
nearly  to  the  glowing,  yet  gentle  hues  with  which 
those  poets  and  painters,  from  whom  our  first  ideas 
of  Arcadia  have  been  taken,  loved  to  imbue  their 
pictures.  A  higher  character  of  sublimity  belongs 
unquestionably  to  Switzerland,  it  is  the  very  head 
and  front  of  her  pretensions ;  but  in  the  compari- 
son of  pastoral  and  romantic  beauty,  the  scenery 
of  the  Pyrenees  sustains  itself  successfully. 

The  valleys  here  are  deep,  fresh,  and  delicious  ; 
they  are  more  sequestered,  more  sylvan,  and  more 
southern,  not  only  in  their  climate,  but  in  their 
vegetation,  than  those  of  Switzerland ;  their  streams 
are  perhaps  clearer,  their  verdure  more  varied,  but 
they  sometimes  want  the  wide  and  unrestricted  fo- 
liage of  those  broad  trees  which  in  Switzerland  dip 
their  branches  into  the  clear  lake,  and  casting  their 
shadows  over  the  sides  of  the  hills,  make  elysiums 
of  every  green  spot.  But  though  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  more  single  trees  of  proud  dimensions  in 
Switzerland,  yet  there  are  more  summer  woods 
here,  more  green  forests ;  less  dependence  on  the 
black  pine,  and  an  absence  of  those  contrasts  which 
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often  displease  the  eye  by  their  hard  and  auddcii 
apparition ;  the  harmony  of  nature  is  never  rudely 
or  jerkingly  interrupted,  the  beautiful  middle 
tints  never  wanting ;  and  yet  there  is  no  monotony 
in  this  flow  of  hues,  no  more  than  in  the  tinting  of 
the  rainbow. 

But  it  is  not  the  woods,  but  the  lakes,  which 
form  the  gi*eat  distinctive  feature.  Switzerland 
glories  in  her  lakes,  in  their  vastness,  variety,  and 
splendour ;  there  tJie  beautiful  basins  of  the  Gaube 
and  the  Seculejo,  though  perfect  as  single  pictures, 
would  scarely  have  a  dot  assigned  to  them  on  a 
map  of  the  country.  Nothing  becomes  mountain 
scenery  like  the  pure  and  solitary  lake ;  they  were 
formed  for  each  other,  and  when  dissevered,  each 
loses  a  portion  of  its  dignity  and  beauty. 

The  lonely  bay  of  Fluellen,  the  majestic  shores 
of  Wallenstadt,  Thoun  with  its  congregation  of 
mountains,  and  the  head  and  foot  of  the  clawnral 
Leman,  seem  made  to  put  out  all  weaker  pretoi- 
sions;  and  thinking  of  them,  one  feels  almost 
inclined  to  exclaim  with  regret,  '*  there  are  no 
lakes  in  the  Pyrenees.^  And  yet  there  is  same^ 
thing  almost  fabulously  beautiful  about  those  small 
mountain  mirrors ;  even  the  character  of  cntimnosi 
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and  lonely  af>propriation  which  they  derive  from 
their  limited  size  and  unvarying  features,  has  a 
certain  charm  in  it  that  deeply  affects  the  imagina* 
tion.  They  have  neither  hut  or  hamlet  on  their 
silent  shores;  they  belong  only  to  the  shepherd 
and  his  flock  :  if  they  are  visited  by  spirits  of  earth 
or  air,  they  must  be  sylvan  and  gentle  ones.  A 
young  faun  may  pipe  on  the  shores  of  the  Seco- 
lejo  at  evening,  and  a  water-nymph  put  back  her 
hair  and  listen  to  the  magic  of  his  strain;  bat 
there  is  no  abiding  place  for  the  gloomy  phantoms 
of  the  northern  desert  or  the  frozen  lake.  £veQ 
the  bleaker  Gaube,  walled  in  by  the  Vignemale 
with  its  snows  and  its  glaciers,  and  filled  with  the 
solemn  music  of  the  gale  as  it  sweeps  over  its 
waters,  or  rushes  through  a  chasm  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  not  austere ;  it  is  lonely,  and  melancholy 
in  its  loneliness,  but  not  repelling. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  snow  mountains  of 
Switzerland  are  another  mark,  and  a  grand  one. 
I  have  not  seen  any  here  that  wear  their  virgin 
mantle  in  such  a  perfection  of  purity :  from  the 
glittering  summit  down  to  the  ample  base  not  a 
bare  spot,  not  a  dark  one  visible;  all  white  and 
cold  when  the  sun  blazes  on  them ;  all  steeped  at 
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it8  setting  in  that  unimaginable  rose  colour,  that 
pure  and  living  light,  of  which  no  words  can  give 
an  idea,  when  the  mountains  seem  like  entire 
masses  of  pale  red  topaz,  that  while  we  linger  on 
their  magical  beauty,  almost  believing  them  palaces 
raised  by  enchantment,  fade  again  into  the  same 
cold  white — the  spectral  white— -which,  as  it  stands 
out  from  a  gloomy  l>ack-ground,  or  receives  the 
pale  moonbeams  on  its  paler  surface,  looks  like 
something  too  awfully  mysterious  for  human  scru- 
tiny. The  great  mountains  here,  on  whose  lofty 
front  the  snow  becomes  eternal,  belong  to  the 
desert,  they  do  not  form  a  familiar  and  staticmary 
feature.  They  do  not  look  in  up<xi  a  scene  of 
garden  sweetness  as  the  Jungfrau  does  at  Inter* 
laken,  nor  terminate  town-views  as  the  glittering 
chain  of  the  Oberland  Alps  does  from  the  terrace 
of  Berne;  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  romance  in 
these  sequestered  valleys,  a  depth  and  perfectness 
of  solitude,  an  absence  of  the  world,  and  a  pre- 
sence of  the  poetic  feeling,  which,  like  the  fabled 
waters  of  life,  bring  back  youth  to  the  heart,  and 
recreate  within  it  the  precious  but  evanescent 
faculty  of  receiving  intense  delight  from  simple 
objects. 
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Most  of  the  finest  things,  all  the  most  popular 
ones,  the  valley  of  the  Haut  Reuss,  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  Engelberg,  Grindenwald,  the  valley  of  Sar- 
nen,  the  deep  bays  and  wooded  coves  of  Fluellen, 
Brunen,  and  Kussnacht,  the  glens  and  forests  that 
surround  Lucerne,  are  all  accessible  from  certain 
points,  either  to  a  carriage  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
or  else  to  the  narrow  char  i  banc;  lakes  must  be 
sometimes  navigated,    but  this,  in  summer,  is  a 
luxurious  mode  of  travelling  that  rather  invites 
than  deters    the    crowd,    who,    when    landed   at 
Brientz    or   Newhaus,  wedge  into   cars  without 
springs,  and  jolt  on  to  Meyringhen  or  Interlaken. 
Thus  the  high  mountain  passes  are  alone  kept 
sacred  by  natural  obstacles,  as  they  are  often,  by 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  from  the  timid  foot- 
step.     Wherever  there  are  deciduous  trees,    or 
grass,  or  flowers,  there  are  roads,— or  at  least  the 
exceptions  are  rare,  and  in  general  confined  to  the 
passes  of  what  may  be  called  the  summer  Alps ; 
and  the  solitudes  which  procreate  thought  must  be 
sought  in  the  stony  desert,  in  the  region  of  glaciers, 
or  in  those  illimitable  worlds  of  snow  which  nature 
has  barred  against  all  but  such  as  are  wihing  to 
brave  danger  for  her  sake. 
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If  the  Pyrenees  were  the  roaid  to  Jtolyi  Cranu^ 
nie  would  be  speedily-^fbr  it  might  be  eBsOy^— 
made  accessible  to  carriages;  and  then  my  Bible 
desert,  my  grand  and  desolate  Marlxir^,  wodd 
become  a  fashionable  circus.  Other  valleys  wUeh 
have  the  power  of  road-making  within  them, 
would  l^e  generalized  and  neutralized  in  the  same 
way,— every  path  dissected,  pio-nic'd,  Hthogni- 
phed ;  every  mystery  unveiled,  every  doubt  made 
a  certainty  ;  all  clear  and  clean  as  pavement  after 
a  summer  deluge,  not  enough  of  earth  left  in  the 
interstices  to  keep  our  fancies  together;  and  so 
its  Arcadian  character  of  solitude  and  stillness, 
its  deep  and  beautiful  loneliness,  would  be  talked, 
and  rode,  and  driven  over  and  away,— the  Uoom 
rubbed  off  its  freshness,  and  its  sweet  secrets  made 
mere  town  talk.  There  are  prophets-— false  ones  I 
hope,  who  predict  the  approach  of  this  state  of 
things,  even  without  the  help  of  an  Italy  at  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains;  but  at  present  the 
rumbling  char  h  banc  is  altogether  unknown,  and 
many  of  the  most  romantic  spots  are  only  aooe^ 
dble  to  the  small  mountain  horse,  or  the  sure- 
footed chairman. 

It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  valley  rf  the 
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Pont  d^Bspagne,  GaTarnie^  and  many  others,  owe 
their  Juan  Fernandez  air  of  stiikiess  and  seclusion. 
None  of  the  charming  things  about  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre-^he  valley  of  Campan  excepted,  •— are 
attainable  to  a  char  k  banc ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  about  Bagnires  de  Luchon  either.  In  point 
of  country  feeling  and  picturesque  beauty,  much 
is  gained  by  this  circumstance,  and  in  point  of 
comfort  and  convenience  also,— for  the  chairmen 
will  go  any  where,  and  every  where;  and  instead  of 
being  racked  and  jolted  in  a  dislocating  machine, 
those  who  cannot  walk  and  fear  to  ride,  are  car- 
ried about  like  petted  children,  without  the  riak 
of  fatigue  or  probability  of  danger,  and  with 
the  powers  of  observation  free,  and  undistracted 
by  the  pick-step  feel  which  sends  your  startled 
thoughts  into  the  feet  of  your  mule,  or  the  wheels 
of  your  char  k  banc. 

In  the  long  vale  which  extends  from'Lus  to 
Gavarnie,  the  ear  is  rarely  startled  by  a  sound 
more  worldly  than  the  slow  tramp  of  a  mule,«««- 
unless  it  be  the  human  voice,  which  in  tliese  soli^ 
tudes  is  seldom  exalted  above  the  pitch  o{  adflsi* 
ration.  If  a  noise  is  heard  approaching,  it  is  the 
pattering  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  the  growling  of  the 
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shephercrs  dog,  or  the  cordial  cheer  of  the  herds- 
man returning  from  the  hills  with  his  wine-skin 
and  kettle  on  his  shoulder,  or  the  fleet  step  of  the 
izard  hunter,  or  the  caressing  remonstrance  of  the 
peasant  girl  who  tries  to  coax  her  refractory  nag 
into  a  by-path  while  the  travellers  pass.  This 
character  of  quiet  remoteness  is  deeply  impressed, 
and  lingers  on  the  fancy  as  a  sweet  perfume  does 
upon  the  senses,  mixed  up  with  the  recollection  of 
the  spot  itself,  and  poetizing  its  freshness. 

Sometimes  in  the  wide  valleys  the  rivers  have 
but  little  influence  on  the  landscape;  nor  are  they, 
generally  speaking,  rivers  of  such  might  and  mo- 
ment as  those  of  Switzerland.  In  the  exquisite 
view  from  St.  Savin,  the  Gave  is  almost  lost  in  the 
breadth  of  the  valley,  and  the  Adour  is  a  feature 
of  small  importance  in  the  landscape  of  Campan ; 
but  in  the  closer  glens,  the  torrent  and  its  rocky 
frame-work  form  strong  points  in  the  picture ;  the 
pure  and  abundant  stream  rushes  on— sometimeB 
dimpling,  and  eddying,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams, but  oftenest  battling  its  way  through  a  deep 
and  rocky  ravine,  into  whose  mysteries  the  eye 
cannot  penetrate.  The  sides  of  this  ravine  ate 
often  bare  and  vertical,  but  overhung  at  top  with 
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wild  foliage ;  at  others,  shaded  to  the  briDk  of  the 
torrent  by  thick  fantastic  trees,  growing  out  of 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  spreading  their  pro- 
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digal  branches  over  it. 

Looking  down  from  the  suspended  ledge,  which 
often  winds  like  a  ribbon  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  cascades  of  considerable  beauty  are 
sometimes  caught  by  the  eye  as  it  follows  the 
stream  in  its  windings,— ^now  clear,  swift,  shallow, 
— then  deep  and  still,  or  fierce  and  foaming;  at 
one  moment  lost  behind  the  point  of  a  rock,  or  in 
the  whirl  of  a  cauldron;  and  the  next,  dallying 
with  the  old  roots  or  wild  bushes  on  its  brink, 
rippling  and  murmuring,  and  then  flying  ofi*  again 
on  its  wild  errand.  Sometimes  the  mountains 
hem  in  the  torrent,  sometimes  they  recede  from  it, 
leaving  bright  openings  and  charming  meadows, 
where  the  cottage  and  its  small  dependencies 
bask  in  the  midst  of  bubbling  springs  and  green 
pastures. 

Except  the  wide  valleys  (pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural)  all  have  a  similar  character,  though  differing 
of  course  in  majesty,  as  the  mountains  differ  in 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  form.  These  wide 
valleys  have  prodigious  beauty,  and  are,  I  think, 
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unequalled  by  any  scenes  of  the  same  character  in 
Switzerland.  Many  will  award  to  its  dooer  val^ 
leys  the  pre-eminence  in  beauty,  as  well  aa  in  sub- 
limity ;  and  with  the  gems  of  Ijauterbrunnen,  the 
fair  Haute  Reuss,  and  their  sweet  aod  majestic  oo^ 
mates  set  in  their  hearts,  may  perhaps  come  here 
hardened  by  previous  influences  against  the  im- 
pression which  the  deep  glens  and  romantic  gorges 
of  the  Pyrenees  would  otherwise  produce.  But 
wherever  in  its  landscape  the  horison  takes  a  wide 
sco]>e  and  lets  in  distance,  then  the  southern  at- 
mosphere colours  magically,  and  the  vague  purple 
that  individualizes  southern  scenery,  and  with 
which  all  who  have  marked  the  aerial  lights  on 
the  high  Appenines  are  familiar,  flushes  with  sudi 
sweet  warmth  the  face  of  nature,  that  we  are  a{it, 
after  having  revelled  in  its  fulness,  to  find  the 
fancy  chilled  by  the  dear  and  acutely  defined  pal- 
pabilities of  the  Swiss  mountains. 

The  beautiful  transparency  of  their  streams  and 
rivers  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  inhabitanto  of 
the  Pyrenees,  who  speak  with  contempt  of  wliat 
they  call  the  turbid  waters  of  Switzerland..  I 
search  my  memory  for  a  standard  of  compariapn, 
but  cannot  find  one.    I  remember  the  aparlcfing 
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purity  of  its  lakes,  limpid  down  to  their  fathoms, 
and  fathoms-deep  encrusted  pavement,  the  ex- 
quisite green  of  the  Rhine  at  SchafThausen,  and 
the  liquid  crystal  of  the  Reuss  at  Lucerne : — I  say 
nothing  of  the  Rhone,  because  it  only  becomes 
blue  at  Geneva,  when  it  makes  its  take-leave  visit. 
This  is  a  scanty  catalogue  of  recollections,  and 
makes  me  angry  with  my  memory  for  not  furnish- 
ing me  with  a  better;  for  I  have  an  old  and  dear 
love  for  Switzerland,  and  should  grieve  to  do  it 
even  tacit  injustice.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  bill  is 
found  ;  for  the  dear  waters  that  rush  by  here  at 
every  step,  that  distil  from  every  rock,  and  are 
dispersed  through  every  meadow,  make  themselves 
immediately  remarkable  by  their  beautiful  trans- 
parency, which  I  cannot  recollect  to  be  the  case 
(though  it  may  be  nevertheless)  in  that  laud  of 
pleasant  memories 

Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  the  soil  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  an  intense  verdure  is  often  produced 
here  by  constant  irrigation — intense,  but  not  mo- 
notonous ;  a  mixed  cultivation  frequently  breaks 
up  its  uniformity  by  those  *  pattern-book  ^  diver- 
sitiefi,  in  whose  many  hues  the  eye  finds  an  agree- 
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able  variety  which  the  universal  green  excludes. 
I  speak  now  of  the  high  Pyrenees, —the  mountain 
country ;  the  valleys  of  Beam  have  another  cha- 
racter.    I  have  already  gossiped  of  their  charming 
meadows, — flowery,  before  the  scythe  comes,  as  the 
Prato  Fiorito  ;  and  after  it  has  passed  over  them, 
fresh^  green,  and  smooth  as  our  English  lawns. 
I  have  spoken   too  of  their  noble  oaks,  which, 
though  often  condescending  to  make  hedge-rows, 
are  not  the  less  splendid  in  their  singleness,  or  less 
proudly  umbrageous  when  two  or  three  make  fel- 
lowship together ;  and  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  deep  glens  and  charming  cdteaux  that  make  a 
paradise  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pau.    But  the 
mountain  Pyrenees  have  another  character,  though 
still  preserving  in  their  wild  and  impressive  soli- 
tudes— often  even  in  the  vicinity  of  their  highest 
mountains,  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of  colouring 
entirely  southern. 

Pastoral  poets  and  landscape  painters  would, 
pei'haps,  prefer  the  Pyrenees  to  Switzerland ;  its 
scenery  is  softer,  warmer,  more  Arcadian ;  it  has 
more  richness  and  glow,  a  finer  fusion  of  tintR,  and 
more  harmony  of  tone  than  usually  belongs  to  the 
strong  contrasts  and   decided  outlines  of  Swiss 
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landscape;  but  it  has  not  the  same  generally  daring 
character,  the  same  universal  strength  and  mighti* 
ness.  None  will  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  great 
force  and  sublimity  in  the  high  regions  of  the 
Pyrenees,  when  the  lonely  majesty  of  nature  en- 
thrones itself  in  the  desert ;  all  will  allow  the 
infinite — the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  softer  part  of 
Switzerland;  but  it  is  of  the  general  character 
of  each  country  that  I  speak,  not  of  individual 
scenes. 

The  sentiment  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of 
nature  in  Switzerland  is  often  profoundly  melan- 
choly ;  there  is  awe  in  it,  and  great  grandeur. 
The  soul  no  longer  looks  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  stands  face  to  face  with  those  high  in- 
telligences, of  which  before  it  had  only  gleams. 
But  there  is  too  much  coming  and  going,  too 
much  jostling  and  crowding,  too  much  talking 
of  scenes  and  projects,  for  the  full  indulgence  of 
the  intense  and  solitary  feeling  which  seeks  in  a 
world  of  its  own  the  sympathies  that  quadrate 
with  its  newly.winged  desires:  but  this,  it  is 
true,  is  the  fault,  not  of  place,  but  circumstance. 
In  the  Pyrenees  the  general   aspect  of  nature  is 
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softer,  and — ^if  I  may  say  so— more  touching ;  it 
acts  more  upon  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
links  itself  more  with  our  ordinary  and  human 
feelings;  while  we  dwell  upon  it,  the  mind,  full 
of  belief,  of  happiness,  of  confirmation,  bean  up- 
wards ;  yet  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful  earth,  a 
sentiment  of  its  delights,  a  willingness  to  linger  on 
it,  as  if  it  were  another  word  for  heaven :  while  in 
the  loftier  and  more  solemn  r^ons  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  it  flutters  to  disengage  itself  from  the 
interests  of  life,  and  tries  to  lose  its  present  iden- 
tity in  the  wide  opening  which  heaven  seems  to 
make  for  it. 

Both  are  admirable;  the  one  is  like  a  sweet 
bird  of  beautiful  plumage  and  delightful  song — a 
bird  of  paradise,  who  can  fly  high  and  nobly ;  but 
loves  to  build  his  nest  in  summer  trees,  and  dip 
his  wings  in  the  clear  brook.  If  he  sometimes 
sings  at  heaven^s  gate,  he  is  heard  too  in  the  woods 
at  evening,  and  in  corn-fields  and  meadows  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  piping  his  sweet  lay  of  peace* 
fulness  and  joy.  The  other  finds  its  symbol  in 
the  eagle,  who  makes  his  aerie  on  the  highest 
peak,  who  salutes  the  sun  boldly  and  with  open 
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eyes,  whose  kingly  delights  are  in  solitary  empire 
and  elementary  commotion;  but  who  does  not 
disdain  to  hover  over  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake, 
or  haunt  the  rocks  of  the  forest,  sailing  above 
with  his  broad  wings  gloriously  expanded, — sub- 
lime in  war,  gravely  beautiful  in  peace,  but  loving 
better  to  furrow  his  beak  in  snow  than  amidst 
flowers. 
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I  NEVER  beheld  such  an  image  of  joy  as  preBents 
itself  to  US  at  this  moment  under  the  shape  of  a 
trio  of  mules  in  a  state  of  nature^  galloping  after 
each  other  over  meadow,  through  stream^  up  one 
lane,  down  another ;  ears  erect,  head  thrown  upi 
snufBng  the  all-sufBcing  air,  and  spuming  the 
earth  as  if  it  clogged  their  movements.  They  are 
beautiful  as  the  wild  ass  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
picture  freedom  as  a  caged  bird  does  cqitivity; 
just  three  such  mules  as  in  the  good  times  of  the 
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fairies  would  have  served  for  a  godmother's  pre- 
sent. But  there  is  no  magic  now,  no  sweet  story- 
book illusions ;  every  thing  is  accounted  for  from 
Brutus  down  to  Mrs.  A——.* 

Another  natural  picture  hangs  near  this  bright 
one.  Three  little  children  have  found  out  a  bit  in 
a  garden,  a  robin  red-breast  comer ;  one  a  boy  of 
five  years  old  holds  a  baby  in  his  careful  arms, 
with  that  sweet  important  look,  which  children, 
when  they  feel  that  a  charge  is  entrusted  to  them, 
put  on  so  prettily.  Another  lifts  up  the  gaunt  dog 
(whose  gentle  eye  shows  old  and  fond  companion- 
ship) by  the  fore  paws,  and  walks  him  forward  on 
(he  hind  ones;  the  third  and  youngest  (baby 
excepted)  stands  still,  with  one  arm  across  the  eyes 
and  the  other  dropped  down  by  the  side — not  lank- 
ly, but  with  the  roundly-chiselled  grace  of  a  Cupid 
on  an  antique  frieze.  Suddenly  the  dog  disengages 
itself,  and  springs  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  sonteu 
thing  that  stirs  in  the  bushes ;  no  ravenous  wolf 
more  eager  in  the  chase,-— but  soon  at  fault,  makes 
a  wide  wheel  round,  and  sobering  as  he  does  so, 
trots  back  to  have  his  tail  pulled,  and  be  set 
dancing  by  the  children. 

•  Vide  Sir  David  Brewster's  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

L  3 
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How  beautifully  are  strength  and  gentlenen 
combined  in  the  character  of  a  dogi— the  faith- 
ful servant,  the  trustworthy  guardian  and  loving 
playfellow  of  his  master^s  children,  but  the  fierce 
enemy  of  the  invader.  I  remember  a  huge  New- 
foundlander with  whom  I  was  once  intimately  ao- 
quaintedy—a  wrathful  monster,  who  would  have 
torn  a  thief  to  pieces,  and  was  the  terror  of  every 
one  who  approached  it;  yet  suffered  the  children  of 
the  house  to  stuff  flowers  into  his  ears,  and  put 
his  hair  in  papers. 

The  beauty  of  Bctrin  peeped  out  from  her  door 
as  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  with  a  sort  of 
Greek-slave  air,  and  a  sooty  madrass  bound  round 
her  forehead ;  while  a  dear  little  baby— «  dew- 
drop  of  a  brat,  in  a  beggar- woman^s  arms,  made 
loving  acquaintance  with  E  ,  cooing  to  her 
like  a  turtle  dove,  that  had  a  dash  of  the  saucy 
sparrow  in  it ;  its  pretty  tricks  made  us  all  laugh, 
to  the  great  delight  of  its  poor  mother.  Could 
make  nothing  of  the  country  to  St  Gaudens,  for 
the  rain  effaced  every  thing.  They  say  the  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  but  when  spouts  and  gutters 
run  like  rivulets,  and  the  market-place  is  roofed 
with  umbrellas,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  judge;  too 
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dark  and  wet  to  see  the  cathedral,  which  is  very 
old  and  (they  say)  interesting.  A  comfortless 
barrack  of  an  inn  to  the  eye,  but  good  beds  and 
rather  a  recherchS  dinner ;  a  sort  of  daintiness  in 
the  dishes  which  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house  was  far  from  announcing. 

Country  agreeable  to  St.  Martin,  a  small  town 
hanging  prettily  over  the  river ;  &rther  on  it  de- 
clines desperately.  For  a  long  way  the  Pyrenees 
have  kept  us  company,  but  we  begin  to  distance 
them.  This  morning,  as  I  looked  through  my 
wishing-glass,  and  always  towards  the  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre  quarter,  I  fancied  that  I  could  trace  the 
outline  of  its  mountains,  and  strained  my  eyes  to 
find  out  some  familiar  peak  which  might  tell  me 
whereabouts  the  town  lay,  that  I  might  say  to 
myself,  '<  there  they  are,  the  dearly  beloveds,  be- 
hind that  summit  ;^  but  on  consulting  my  map,  I 
found  that,  like  the  president  Dupaty,  who  saw 
the  lake  of  Thrasymene  at  the  Radicofane  side  of 
the  Appenincs,  I  was  out  in  my  geography,  and 
had  looked  the  wrong  way.  At  present  I  may  say, 
though  not  in  the  spirit  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
"  II  n*y  a  plus  de  Pyr4n6es  i^ 

Having  lost  these  skyey  outlines,  the  rest  of  the 
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country  towards  Toulouse  seems  somewhat  worse 
than  negative ;  flat  as  a  billiard-table  as  we  ad* 
vance,  with  the  exception  of  a  low  ridge  now  and 
then  which  goes  for  nothing.  I  speak  of  beauty 
only,  and  with  a  saving  clause  of  respect  for  what 
I  understand  to  be  remarkable— -its  great  fertility. 
The  chateaux  within  view  are  sad  castles  of  dis- 
comfort,  the  campagnes  worse ;  I  remarked  two, 
each  with  the  embellishment  of  a  huge  straw  stack 
planted  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue  which 
led  to  the  entrance  door,  so  as  to  interdict  all 
approach  ;  the  actual  road  was  probably  over  the 
ploughed  fields.  Yet  some  have  a  look,  half  fano, 
half  manor  house,  that  is  not  amiss;  and  others 
that  vast  unhusbanded  extension  which  sometimes 
indicates  a  thick  and  social  family  population, 
and  perhaps  as  often  presents  the  lonely  image  of 
unappropriated  space. 

Houses,  as  we  advance,  somewhat  Italian;-^ 
a  square  tower  shouldering  a  slanting  roof,  then 
another  roof  projecting  from  the  first,  or  a  turret 
starting  up  in  the  middle,  with  roofs  growing  up 
round  it  like  two  or  three  houses  of  unequal 
height  glued  together ;  gardens  enclosed  by  raw 
mud  walls, — an  ugly  new-settlement  featune^ ;  of. 
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which  a  summer  or  two  may  perhaps  make  hedges^ 
though  they  look  as  if  intended  to  remain  in  their 
original  nudity.  With  my  strong  leaning  to  time- 
beaten  towns,  the  ancient  part  of  Toulouse  was 
sure  to  impress  me  favourably :  its  old  bricks,  old 
walls,  old  towers,  and  old  gateways  leading  to  old 
houses,  or  perhaps  to  inhabited  ruins,  please  my 
preposterous  taste;  which,  were  it  better  organized, 
would  no  doubt  take  more  pleasure  in  that  air  of 
order  and  progressive  improvement  that  denotes 
internal  prosperity,  and  of  which  the  more  modem 
parts  may  perhaps  present  an  image.  But  dark 
vistas,  and  stained  colouring,  and  rude  architec- 
ture— if  it  be  historical — settle  on  my  fancy,  and 
will  not  be  shaken  off;  while  new  bits  and  brushed 
up  patches,  flaring  out  in  the  midst  of  their  rusty 
old  neighbours,  always  seem  to  me  eye-sores. 

This  city  of  *  la  gaie  science,^-— <  le  gai  savoir,^  of 
*  joyeaux  fabliaux,*  floral  games,  golden  violets  and 
silver  eglatines,  the  old  Tolosa  of  the  Romans 
and  especial  ground  of  the  troubadoiurs,  famous 
for  its  constant  love  of  literature,  and  infamous  for 
its  fanaticism,  (singular  association!)  presents  itself 
under  a  quiet  aspect,  in  some  parts  perhaps  a 
sombre  one:   but    there  is   certainly   movement 
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enough  in  the  business  streets  to  oonnet  those  of 
a  libel  who  have  called  it  a  desolation.  It  is  not 
rich  in  works  of  art  or  vestiges  of  antiquity,  but  it 
has  recollections,  good  and  bad,  of  great  interest; 
a  vaunted  climate,  fine  walks,  a  very  fine  bridge, 
and  from  it  a  clear  and  splendid  view  (at  least  to- 
day) of  my  dear  Pyrenees.  The  river  has  but 
little  to  say  for  itself  at  present,  for  there  has  been 
no  rain  here  for  months;  and  its  eight  hundred 
feet  breadth  is  shrunk  into  comparative  nothing- 
ness. But  a  river  is  always  an  agreeable  object 
in  a  southern  climate ;  though  it  may  not  be  deep 
enough  for  a  plunge,  we  can  still  dabble,  still  walk 
our  fancies  ankle  deep  in  the  old  Garonne ;  and 
though  neither  oar  nor  sail  be  reflected  on  its  quiet 
bosom,  yet  can  we  still  find  a  pleasant  touch  of 
life  in  the  stealing  movement,  the  gentle  ripple^ 
and  love  the  sense  of  freshness  communicated  by 
its  sight :  a  charm  which  it  may  in  some  measure 
owe  to  the  distant  view  of  its  mountain  cradle^ 
that,  making  illusion  in  the  mind,  blends  the  first 
rush  of  its  freed  waters  with  their  later  and  more 
silent  progress. 

All  the  business  going  on  here  bdongs  to  the 
grand  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  forms  a  channel 
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o£  commuDicatioa  between  the  ocean  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, taking  a  whole  sweep  of  cities  into  a 
share  of  its  benefits..  This  lion  of  the  south,  once 
called  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  but  now,  since 
provinces  have  been  neutralized  into  departments. 
Canal  du  Midi,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  won.- 
ders  of  France,  both  as  a  work  of  art,  and  a  proof 
of  what  may  be  consummated  by  labour  and  per- 
severance under  the  direction  of  genius.  Late 
years  have  made  us  familiar  with  wonderful  things 
in  this  way,  but  this  great  work  of  Riquet^s*  still 
holds  its  ground  as  a  prodigious  achievement ;  the 
granite  reservoir  of  St.  Ferreol,  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  is  quite  Cyclopean. 

But  this,  like  other  towns  of  ancient  and  histo- 
rical fame,  derives  its  power  over  the  mind  more 
from  past  than  present  influences.  Music  and 
song,  chivalry  and  devotion,  made  this  **  th^  city 
of  their  joy  ;^  and  though  there  seems  little  now 
here  germane  to  the  long  gone-by,  yet  the  memory 
of  its  ancient  splendour  still  remains^  ^^  maintes 
belles  et  doctes  chansons^  fall  upon  the  ear,  and 
gallant  scenes  of  court  and  tournament  swim  before 
the  eyes.  The  iron  crown  of  feodalism,  idealized 
*  Paul  Riquet,  Signear  de  Bonrepos. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  highest 
degree  of  civilization  is  in  general  inimical  to  the 
sentiment  of  love  in  its  purest,  most  devoted,  and 
most  exalted  sense.     It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  find  a  scale  by  which  we  can  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  actual  refinement  of  a  people, 
to  whose  domestic  habits  and  every-day  feelings  we 
are  almost  strangers :  for  it  is  by  such  knowledge, 
and  not   by  catalogued  pomps  or  recorded  cere- 
monies, that  we  learn  how  far  the  reality  of  civili- 
zation had  become  ingrained  in  the  feelings,  and 
its  spirit  circulated  through  the  arteries  of  general 
life.     So  far  however  we  know,  that  the  Greeks, 
in  their  gold  and  purple  age,  seemed  to  have  felt 
little  of  that  passion  which  has  profound  tender- 
ness, perfect   faith,    and  wiUing  sacrifice  for   its 
dements;  which  elevates  its  object  by  the  strength 
of  its  individual  sentiment,  and  surrounds  it  with 
an  atmosphere  of  holiness.     The  Roman  amatory 
poets,  in  the  palmy  days  of  their  great  country's 
gorgeousness,    have    shown    us   by    their   praises 
what    sort    of  divinities   they  worshipped.      We 
have  seen  the  goddesses  by  the  light  of  the  incense 
burned   on    their   altars,    and   know    them  to  be 
deformed  and  impure.      The  love-poetry  of  the 
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Arabs,  whose  spirit  transfused  itself  into  the  lays 
of  the  troubadour,  has  been  deemed,  by  those  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  charactery  to  be 
more  imaginative  than  tender,  more  full  of  oon- 
ceits  than  passion.  If  its  source  was  in  the  desert, 
its  stream  had  passed  through  the  channels  of 
refinement;  it  had  come  with  the  other  arts  of 
peace  from  courts  and  cajntals,  to  capitals  and 
courts  where  love  itself  had  become  a  system. 

Perhaps  lyric  amatory  poetry  is  most  heartfelt, 
and  consequently  most  perfect,  in  that  stage  of 
society  when  love  fills  up  the  lapses  of  a  life  of 
hazard,  or  ^^  enamels  with  pied  flowers^  the  rug- 
ged path  of  interrupted,  not  perpetual  hardship ; 
for  perpetual  hardship  chills  the  heart,  impcve^ 
rishes  the  mind,  and  substituting  the  neoessity  ol 
action  for  the  luxury  of  thought,  subdues  the  ima- 
gination by  the  rude  wear-and-tear  contact  of  com- 
mon life.  It  is  in  these  delightful  intervals  that 
the  poetic  power  learns  from  the  heart  to  speak  its 
dear  and  beautiful  language.  The  muse  found 
Bums  at  the  plough  amidst  the  braes  of  Ayrshi^ 
loving  the  daisy,  listening  to  the  laverock,  and 
adoring  nature  from  the  ephemeral  field-flower  to 
the  sky  and  its  great  glories ;  rou^y  but  not  alto- 
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gether  uncultivated ;  full  of  the  fresh  uneducated 
instinct  of  beauty,  full  of  deep  and  passionate  ten- 
derness, unsubdued  and  unperverted  by  school  or 
college ;  with  a  mind  steeped  in  natural  images— - 
not  savage  ones,  a  fine  sympathy  with  wrongs 
and  rights,  and  a  soft  complacency  of  feeling  che- 
rished by  the  simple  civilization  of  his  cottage 
home, — not  to  the  extirpation  of  hardier  and  more 
ardent  sentiments,  but  to  their  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  developement. 

Such  circumstances  were  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  most  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  his  geniuis. 
There  was  nothing  beggarly  or  cramping  in  his 
early  poverty,  nothing  meanly  vulgar,  and  every 
thing  free,  natural,  and  lovely  in  his  first  associa- 
tions; and  thus  bred,  he  felt  himself  a  poet,  and 
nothing  daunted  by  the  want  of  a  refined  educa- 
tion or  of  the  habits  of  society,  wrote, — and  how? 
with  all  the  fire  of  genius,  and  all  the  burning 
ardour  and  deep  pathos  of  a  new  heart.  Few  will 
dispute  the  eminence  on  which  the  universal  voice, 
-—may  I  not  say  the  universal  heart, — has  placed 
him  as  the  bard  of  real  passion.  Had  he  been  a 
troubadour,  a  titled  minstrel  at  the  court  of  Ray- 
mond de  Berauger,  his  instinct  of  love  might  have 
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the  peo{de  of  the  house  might  refuse  to  take  her 
in,  but  they  did  not ;  so  we  sent  immediately  for  a 
physician,  recommended  by  our  host  as  the  best; 
and  presently  a  grave  yet  dapper-looking  persoiw 
age  made  his  appearance,  looking  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Moliere^s  frames, — full  suit 
of  black,  tail  wig,  gold-headed  cane,  and  a  keen 
pulse-countintr  eye,  that  scarcely  needed  the  aid  of 
the  auxiliary  finger.  But  he  had  no  hocus  pocus 
about  him,  no  idea  of  keeping  his  patient  simmer- 
ing, or  making  a  job  of  the  matter;  in  a  few 
hours  the  fever  had  subsided,  and  nothing  remained 
but  a  little  weakness.  Nata  bene:  nine  French 
innkeepers  out  of  ten  are  provided  with  a  medical 
relation— <H>mpetent,  or  otherwise;  which  otherwise 
being  on  the  cards,  the  sick  traveller's  safest  way 
would  be,  to  begin  by  taking  more  disinterested 
information. 

Many  things  in  Toulouse  recall  the  old  parts  at 
Paris ;  the  best  houses  often  resemble  the  histori- 
cal mansions  in  the  distant  quarters.  It  is  a  ram- 
bling old  town,  but  with  character  about  it,  and 
that  rusty  worn-out  look  in  some  parts,  that  ofteii 
makes  good  its  claim  upon  the  mind  when  gayer 
things  fail ;  at  least  upon  my  mind,  which  finds 
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Here,  as  in  other  ui 
have  (it  is  said)  more 
lodo  with;  and,  as  u 
put  feet  to  it,  and  r 
nourishing  repose  wh 
inclined  court  as  a  I 
promises  this  blessing 
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and  large  horizon,  thought,  undistracted  by  the 
variety  or  splendour  of  external  objects,  finds  calm 
and  freedom. 

A  delight  of  a  day, — and  so  we  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  drove  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  into 
the  country ;  first  passing  by  the  field  of  that  su- 
perfluous battle,*  that  barren  victory,  which  left . 
so  many  breaking  hearts  behind  it,— and  none  to 
say,  when  the  talk  was  of  great  results,  *<  We  owe 
them  to  the  battle  of  Toulouse,'' — "  the  battle  of 
Toulouse  turned  the  scale  C^  none  to  speak  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  death  of 
the  valiant,  and  which  (artificial  and  misnamed  as 
they  so  often  are)  widows  call  consolation,  and 
orphans  glory.  Young  blood  and  old  was  poured 
out  there,  as  if  to  make  the  grass  grow,  and  no 
more,*— «  cheaper  manure  would  have  done  it  better. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  country  was  not  beau- 
tiful ;  what  we  have  seen  this  morning  is  positively 
the  reverse,-^or  would  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
sky  that  pulled  it  up  a  little.  As  we  drove  along, 
a  neglected  but  agreeable^looking   country  place 

*  The  date  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  the  tenth 
of  April ;  that  of  Napoleon's  abdication  the  fourth  of  the 
name  month. 
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was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  contaimng  whUn'  fu 
woods  the  tomb  of  a  British  oflficer  killed  at  tbe 
battle  of  Toulouse.     I  fancied  that  it  inight  be 

the  grave  of  Colonel  C ,  and  though  I  had 

never  seen  him,  yet  the  affection  which  I  fed  for 
some  members  of  his  faniilyi  gave  it  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  my  eyes;  so  we  left  the  car- 
riage, and  putting  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of 
a   man  who  appeared  to  be  employed  about  the 
place,  and  who  strutted  before  us  with  an  air  6f 
confidence  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  grave> 
digger,  entered  the  wood.     But  after  haTing  be- 
wildered  us  in   its  mazes,    and    serpentined   as 
through  a  dozen  windings,  all  ending  in  the  nine 
point,  our  cicerone  suddenly  halted  at  the  stotUe 
of  some  woodland  divinity  in  a  comfortable  round- 
about petticoat,  which  he  gravely  assured  us  was 
the  tomb  of  the  British  officer ;  but  seeing  that  We  ' 
looked  at  it  more  than  doubtingly,   he  became 
confused,  and  vanished,  while  we  turned  roand, 
through  a  side  alley. 

Another  man  now  approached  in  the  working 
garb  of  a  country  mechanic,  with  a  huge  oomdian 
surmounting  his  watch  key.  But  be  soon  oon^ 
trived,  and  without  any  vulgar  display  of  dignity, ' 
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to  let  us  know  that  he  was  himself  lord  and  master: 
this  was  good  tacU  for  his  dress — certainly  not  his 
manners,  which  were  perfectly  good, — might  have 
led  us  into  some  error  embarrassing  to  both  parties. 
By  him  we  were  conducted  to  the  grave,  which 

was  not  that  of  Colonel  C ,  but  of  another 

British  officer :  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  the 
inscription  defaced,  the  urn  mouldering.  Our  po- 
lite guide  said  that  he  respected  the  memory  of  a 
brave  man  even  though  an  enemy,  and  liad  planted 
a  cypress  at  each  corner  of  the  tomb ;  but  a  cold 
winter  had  destroyed  them,  and  some  July  patriots 
in  a  brief  effusion,  had  done  the  rest. 

Went  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  The 
square  in  which  it  stands,  (Place  du  Capitol,) 
looked  like  something  at  Venice  or  Naples :  booths, 
cafes,  hotels, — all  brightly  illuminated;  women 
in  movement,  m&j  in  groupes,  and  the  rich  sunset 
glow  still  lingering  in  the  western  sky,  as  if  it 
waited  to  bid  good-by  to  the  moon,  whose  poetic 
orb  was  just  making  itself  visible.  Dress,  scenery, 
and  acting  respectable ;  the  play  Moli^re^s,  the 
house  thin,  and  the  audience  homely.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  the  often  anathematized  Tartufk 
acted  in  the  same  town,  which  seventy  years  before 
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had  witnessed  the  sad  and  disgraceful  tragedy  of 
Galas, — and  received  with  applause,  though  with* 
out  enthusiasm. 

Fanaticism,  both  religious  and  political,  is  said 
to  be  on  the  wane  in  the  south  of  France,  even  in 
Toulouse, — Toulouse,  where  wisdom  was  taught 
and  persecution  practised  at  the  same  time;  where 
the  university  and  the  inquisiticHi  sprang  up  toge- 
ther, and  knowledge  never  succeeded  in  rootiDg  up 
intolerance.  Hearing  this,  we  think  of  Duranti 
and  Ramel,  and  thus  thinking,  rejoice,-— as  all 
re6ecting  minds  must  when  a  popular  prejudice, 
exciting  to  crime  or  perpetuating  injustice,  wears 
itself  out.  But  how  rarely  does  it  do  so  {  NothiDg 
so  hard  to  subdue  as  a  popular  prejudice,  nothing 
so  awful;  it  braves  laws,  it  rejects  gcod,—- it  re^ 
fused  redemption  !  But  there  is,  in  truth,  a  co»* 
stant  principle  of  activity,  which  however  it  may  be 
kept  down,  crushed,  trampled  on,  scattered,  BtiU 
reunites  its  fragments,  works  upwards— -slowly 
perhaps,  but  surely,  and  at  length  lifts  its  head 
above  the  load  which  falsehood,  injustioe,  and  too 
ready  belief  have  laid  upon  it. 

When  we  returned  homewards  the  moon  had 
full  empire,  and  slept  upon  the  old  house-tops  as  if 
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they  were  Mount  Latmos.  Atmosphere  warm  and 
balmy  (10th  of  October)  as  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  square  twinkling  with  lights  and 
lanterns  as  if  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  had  settled 
on  it. 

Strolled  into  the  cathedral,  having  a  hankering 
after  old  churches,  no  matter  of  what  age  or  archi- 
tecture. Some  poor  women  knelt  in  the  dark  cor- 
ners entirely  absorbed  in  prayer.  How  often,  when 
on  entering  a  Catholic  place  of  worship  such  figures 
have  caught  my  eye,  have  I  wished  to  kned  down 
with  them  and  pray  too;  and  how  often  have  I 
regretted  the  churlish  custom  which  closes  our 
churches,  except  at  the  stated  period,  the  season  of 
premeditated  piety,  against  the  overcharged  heart, 
that  would  fain  lay  itself  and  its  griefs  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  architecture 
of  this  cathedral,  something  lop-sided ;  the  choir 
being  in  one  comer  of  the  nave,  instead  of  in  the 
centre.  Saw  it  again  dressed  for  a  fete,  its  fine 
nave  looking  like  a  coarse  curiosity  shop;  faded 
tapestry  at  one  side,  gaudy  pictures  at  the  other ; 
gilt  scutcheons,  silver  ones,  and  a  wilderness  of 
artificial  fiowers.     The  church  of  St.  Satumin  (or 
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Sernin)  is  very  imposing,  and  the  almost  twilight 
in  which  we  saw  the  interior,  greatly  aided  the 
effect  of  its  grave  and  antique  architecture.  The 
portal  is  richly  sculptured,  and  behind  the  choir 
is  a  succession  of  small  chapels  lined  with  carved 
presses  sumptuously  gilt,  and  containing  bodies  of 
saints  and  martyrs  enough  to  furnish  a  catacomb. 
The  church  of  La  Daurade  interested  us  less,  and 
that  of  St.  Alban,  (I  think  the  name  was»)  pro- 
nounced by  our  lacquey  supereminent,  being  all 
in  darkness  when  we  arrived,  was  lost  to  our 
curiosity ;  which,  however,  resigned  itsdf  to  the 
disappointment  with  that  sort  of  tranquillity  so 
apt  to  grow  imperturbable — when  sight-seeing  is 
in  question — ^towards  the  close  of  a  bustling  day. 

The  ancient  cities  of  France  are  nobly  embel- 
lished by  their  grand  and  dim  cathedrals,  and  the 
fine  gothic  character  of  their  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  general.  The  spirit  of  religion  dwells 
within  the  walls  of  these  grave  and  miyestic  struc- 
tures, elevating  the  mind  above  the  esiaggeratiMis 
of  fancy,  directing  it  to  the  regions  of  fidth,  or  tam- 
ing down  its  audacious  flight  to  the  serious  tone  of 
humble  and  confiding  piety.  The  long,  unbrokent 
gradually  narrowing,  gradually  darkening  douUe 
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line  of  columns ;  the  atmosphere  of  holiness ;  the 
veiled  light  falling  on  the  sculptured  choir  through 
the  amber,  purple,  or  living  red  of  the  gorge- 
ous windows  that  glow  like  precious  stones;  the 
unity  of  design  creating  unity  of  feeling, — altoge- 
ther combine  to  produce  a  grand  and  simple  efTect^ 
that  effaces  by  its  singleness  all  that  cozenage  of 
art  which  disturbs  thought  in  modern  edificeSf 
and  beggars  by  its  calm  grandeur  all  the  laboured 
splendour  of  variety. 

In  former  times,  when  a  sentiment  of  gross  and 
brutal  intolerance  was  cherished  as  a  pious  and 
praiseworthy  feeling,  it  was  the  custom  here  that 
a  Jew  should  be  brought  out  to  the  people  on 
every  Easter  Sunday  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  St.  Etienne ;  there  to  receive  the  blows  which, 
according  to  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  age,  were 
annually  inflicted  on  one  of  those  unfortunate 
children  of  Israel.  And  once  it  happened  that 
Hugues,  chaplain  to  Aimeri  Vicomte  de  Roche- 
chouart,*  struck  the  Jew,  **  bailla  le  souflet  au 
Juif,^  with  such  ferocity,  that  his  brains  fell  out 
upon  the  earth.  The  Jews  afterwards  purchased, 
by  weight  of  gold,  an  exemption  from  this  cruel 
*  Some  chroniclers  say  Aimeri  himself. 
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and  debasing  custom.  Another  disgraceful  scene  is 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  church  of 
St.  Gilles,  when  Raymond  Count  of  Toulouse, 
being  suspected  of  favouring  the  doctrine  of  the 
Albigenses,  underwent,  with  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  the  ignominious  discipline  of  the  church 
upon  his  naked  shoulders.  After  which  humiliating 
ceremony,  he  was  deemed  suflBciently  purified 
from  heretical  taint  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the 
crusaders,  as  the  persecutors  of  the  new  belief 
were  denominated.  In  the  barbarous  war  of  ex- 
tirpation carried  on  by  those  defenders  of  the  fSdth, 
a  great  portion  of  Languedoc  was  desolated; 
massacre  was  the  key  to  paradise,  and  the  pilgiims 
burned,  sacked, — and  praised  God ! 

A  sweet  morning,  with  a  suspicion  of  autuoitt 
in  the  air:  just  enough  for  softness,  and  no  more. 
Walked  about,  and  looked  again  from  the  bridge^ 
and  into  various  holes  and  corners.  In  the  way 
of  sight-seeing  there  is  not  much  to  do  at  Tou- 
louse ;  its  recommendatiane  are,  its  walks,  public 
library  and  institutions,  museum,  theatre*  dimatc^ 
facilities  for  cheap  liviog,  and — I  should  add«* 
churches ;  its  ^hows^  the  canal,  the  chftteau  dVra, 
that  supplies  the  city  with  water  and  looks  like  A 
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huge  pasteboard  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
brick-work  that  surrounds  it,  the  mill  of  Basaele, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  last  borrowing  its 
interest  from  its  associations,  but  in  itself,  though 
exteriorly  a  handsome  building,  of  little  attraction. 
Saw  some  good  company-rooms  fitted  up  as  for  a 
city  festival,  and  in  one  a  throne  erected  for  Napo- 
leon, and  ready  for  the  next  royal  shadow  that 
may  fret  its  hour  on  the  same  trapped-door  stage. 
When  his  *  graced  person '  honoured  the  banquet, 
it  might  have  boasted  a  temporary  splendour;  but 
nothing  now  remains  save  a  little  superfluous 
upholstery.  In  one  of  the  saloons  is  the  statue  of 
Clemence  Isaure,  the  "  Sappho''  of  Toulouse,  and 
reviver  of  the  company  of  the  Seven  Troubadours 
under  the  title  of  the  society  of  the  Floral  Games. 
A  wreath  of  dusty  immortelles  tumbles  over  the 
nose  of  the  poetess,  whose  actual  existence,  long 
problematical,  appears  now  proved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  burghers  of  Toulouse.  An  in- 
scription, placed  beneath  her  statue,  testifies  to  the 
fact  of  her  having  not  only  benefited  her  native 
town  by  the  institution  of  a  society  for  the  revival 
of  the  art  of  poetry  and  the  encouragement  of  lite» 
rature,  but  also  constructed  several  public  market- 
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places,  which  she  bequeathed  to  the  eapUomk^  mid 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  under  the  poetical  and 
loving  condition  of  scattering  roses  od  her  tomfai 
A  custom  long  adhered  to»  as  was  that  of  pladBg 
the  golden  violet,  the  silver  e^antine  and  marigold^ 
and  the  pink — added  for  the  encouragement  of 
very  young  poets,  on  the  high  altar  in  the  church 
of  the  Daurade,  where  this  illustrious  lady  was 
buried.  These  were  the  original  priaes  destined 
for  the  successful  competitors  in  the  floral  games; 
to  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  added  the  golden 
amaranth  us,  and  an  individual,  whose  name  appears 
to  have  been  forgotten,  a  silver  lily,  to  be  ad* 
judged  to  the  author  of  the  best  sonnet,  or  other 
work  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  hall  of  illustrious  meii,^'  the  bust  of 
Pibrac  finds  a  place;  but  notwithstanding  this 
species  of  local  immortality,  ^'les  quatrains  de 
Pibrac,"^  like  <<  les  doctes  sentences  du  Conadlkr 

Matheiu,^  may  thank  the  amber  of  Moli^  for 

*  The  municipal  magistrates  wen  permitted  to  bear 
the  title  of  Capitouh  by  Alphonse  Count  de  Touloote,  who 
at  the  same  time  conferred  many  other  and  more  in- 
portant  priyilej^es  on  the  citisens,  in  testimony  of  bis  gra- 
titude for  their  vigorous  defence  of  the  town  against  the 
arms  of  Louis  le  Jeune, 

t  Toulousians. 


thdi*  preservatkn.  It  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  that  the  Due  de  MontmoFenci  was 
executed^  after  the  battle  of  Castelnaudari  in  1639. 
History  has  written  him  down  traitor — traitor  to 
his  king;  but  to  his  wife— the  wife  wlio  for  ever 
after  sat  alone  in  the  chamber  of  mourning,  taking 
that  sad  line  for  the  motto  of  her  heart, 
**  Rien  ne  m'^st  plus,  plus  ne  m'est  rien  I" 
and  proudly  refusing  the  visit  of  the  man  who  would 
fain  have  insulted  by  his  homage  the  widow  ot  his 
▼ictim : — ^what  was  he  to  her  ?  O  what  a  fond  and 
faithful  heart  that  must  have  been,  to  which 
another  answered  so  fondly  and  so  faithfully ! 

The  concierge  showed  us  the  sword  with  which 
he  was  beheaded.  It  was  not  so  mild  (she  said) 
as  the  guillotine.  I  asked  her  if  that  was  often 
used  here  now ;  she  said  not,  adding  **  now  it 
only  punishes  the  guilty,  but  it  was  not  always 
sa  I  remember  the  day  when  I  saw  a  good  and 
virtuous  lady  as  any  in  Toulouse,  pass  by  with  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  back  going  to  execution, 
and  all  because  she  had  sent  a  little  money  to  her 
son,  who  was  an  emigrant.***  How  such  recollec- 
tions darken  the  sky  of  France,  be  it  ever  so  bright ! 
I  feel  this  continually. 
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Grood  resident  society  in  the  winter  Bt  Touloute 
(they  say),  but  at  present  the  fashioaableBy  deaii- 
fashionables,  and  semi-demi,  are  all  at  their  cam- 
pagnes,  seeing  justice  done  in  die  TinejWtlB.  I 
could  not  discover  the  traditionary  balcony  from 
which  La  belle  Paule  looked  down  twice  a-week 
on  the  admiring  multitude,  receiving  the  homage 
that  man  naturally  pays  to  beauty.  If  there  was 
a  Messire  Paule,  count,  baron,  or  chevalier,  what 
a  time  he  must  have  had  of  it,  with  a  wife  en  ew- 
position, — standing  up  to  be  gaaed  at !  delirious, 
probably,  two  days  in  the  week,  and  the  other  five 
flat  as  mulled  port  that  had  lain  all  night  upon  a 
pewter  plate  ;*  and  no  doubt  callous  to  ttarers  as 
the  German  giantess,  poor  Mrs.  GuUey,  whose  seven 
feet  two  all  eyes  may  measure  at  a  shilling  a^-sigfat. 

Good  Mrs.  Gulley,  forgive  the  comparison  ;  you 
who  stand  chastely  mather-EveAng  it  amongst 
your  serpents,  but  wiser  than  Eve— untemptad, 
though  surrounded  by  a  l^on  of  boa  constric- 
tors, may  well  be  offended  at  it.  It  is  not  to  dis- 
play your  charms  to  the  coarse  gase  of  the  rabble 
that  you  ascend  your  throne  of  scariet  serge^  but 
honestly  to  verify  the  seven  feet  two  indies  set 
*  A  well-known  nursery  austmai. 
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forth  upon  the  show-board;  while  your  worthy 
mate,  happier  than  Messire  Paule,  takes  a  shilling 
from  each  visitor.  Honest  gains  !  not  due  to  any 
improper  display  of  his  wife^s  beauty,  though  yoii 
are  a  fine  woman,  Mrs.  GuUey,— indeed,  con- 
sidered by  some  a  Patagonian  Venus,— -but  merely 
by  sticking  scrupulously  to  the  seven  feet  two. 
He  may  well  lay  by  for  the  winter  day,  who,  like 
Mr.  GuUey,  has  the  proud  feeling  of  doing  to  in 
all  honour;  conscious  that,  whatever  respect  may 
be  inspired  by  your  supernumerary  inches,  he  has 
never  yet  condescended  to  hang  you  out  as  an 
object  of  allurement  to  the  rabble. 

But  the  goddess  in  the  balcony,  turning  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  1  or  suppose  her  even  stand- 
ing in  still  complacency,  submitting  her  marve- 
lous loveliness  to  the  common  gaze  with  as  such 
modesty  as  so  tarnishing  a  position  admitted  of, 
yet  still  what  an  abuse  of  the  purity  of  woman- 
hood !  I  have  a  portrait  now  in  my  memory  of 
that  lovely  thing  a  household  spirit,  going  about 
with  a  charm  in  its  voice,  its  eye,  its  touch;  a  sym- 
pathy in  its  bright  look  that  dove-tails  with  our 
human  hopes,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  so  exqui- 
sitely, that  it  seems  to  be  of  one  piece  with  them  ; 
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that  a  family  might  live  here  in  the  best  society j' 
keep  a  carriage,  give  dinners,  &c.,  for  300/.  a^year; 
Perhaps  she  meant  a  French  family ;  for  strangers 
are  seldom  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  native 
advantages,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  real  prices. 

The  immediate  setting  round  of  Toulouse  is 
flat,  and  we  thought  dull ;  but  have  been  told  of 
charming  things  where  passers  by  do  not  go  to 
look  for  them.  All  that  volunteers  itself  is  at 
present  crisped  up  and  discoloured  from  long  con- 
tinued heat  and  dryness:  a  spell  of  five  months 
without  a  drop  of  rain  is  not  freshening.  We 
found  some  agreeable  country  pleasantly  broken 
up  about  the  Auch  road,  and  some  cheerful  coun- 
try houses ;  one  that  made  a  splendid  appearance 
through  the  trees  that  partly  screened  it,  and 
others  of  less  pretension,  but  fresh  and  pretty  in 
their  gay  garniture  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

October  13th.  Quitted  Toulouse.  A  July  day, 
after  a  vapoury  morning;  numerous  country 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  one  of  a  very 
English  appearance, — a  fine  house,  with  a  shelter- 
ing wood,  clumpy  plantations,  and  the  materials  of 
a  sweeping  lawn,  only  choaked  up  by  maize,  and 
hedged  into  compartments.     In  the  arrangement 


MintneBs:  it  is  a  dull,  lean 
ened  with  pollard  willows. 
teau,  like  a  county  jail  or 
distantly  visible ;  but  bein 
makes  amall  show. 

A  little  general  brighte 
dari,  where  we  exdianged 
almost  nothing,  of  the  to» 
<rf  the  canal,  whi(^  hae  t 
few  miles  off,  in  the  Blaci 
reservoir  of  St.  Fetreol 
abundance  is  supplied; 
wealth  into  iu  capaciouB 
again  through  the  hundp 
of  the  canaL  If  raU-row 
to  do,  canal  will  soon  t 
the  fitflt  will  probdjly 
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ciously;  but  then  a  canal  often  renders  it  un- 
healthy,— to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  loss  of 
time  wasted  in  the  slow  pn^ress  of  inland  naviga- 
tion ;  while  the  rail- road  almost  realizes  the  fables 
of  the  wonderful  lamp  and  the  wishing-cap. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  posts,  the  country  has 
decidedly  mended ;  the  horizon  widens,  mountains 
close  the  distance,  and  the  ground  below  the  eye 
is  broken  up   agreeably;  all  scorched,  however, 
and  the  sun  blazing  hotly  upon  it.     The  beauty  of 
a  com  country  con»sts  in  the  fulness  and  freshness 
of  the  picture  which  it  presents  to  the  eye ;  but 
harvest  over,   the  wide  stretches  of  stubble  that 
remain  {)arching  under  a  southern  sun  still  in  its 
vigour,  recall  no  recollection  of  its  budding  green, 
or  riper  yellow.     There  are  few  trees  here,  and  no 
grass ;  nothing  but  clods  and  stubble, — gratifying 
(no  doubt)  to  agricultural  eyes,  and  pleasant  for 
the  turkeys ;  but  for  those  who  love  to  see  the 
young  com  dressed   in   that  sweet   green  of  itfi 
own,  always  the  very  brightest  in  the  livery  of 
spring,  or  to  watch  the  ripening  grain  and  the  red 
flowers,  or  the  blue  ones,  that  start  up  wilfully 
and  lavishly  among  the  bending  stalks, — and  more- 
over  whose  bills  are  not  made    for  a  choke  of 


of  rural  life  uiul  pleasant 
and  husbandry  and  pit 
clod;  then,  indeed,  there 
a  moral  loveliness,  that 
con  hardly  equal.  But 
general  straw.yard,  has 
country,  ualess  perhiqM  t 
it  to  be  philanthropic?)  < 
on  the  surface  of  the  e 
beauty  in  all  that  preim 
general  one,  the  dog-day 
ing  with  a  scene  that  wi 
recent  moisture,  red-brea 
tary  sportsman  followed 
distant  cry  of  hounds, — 
in  short,  and  the  dull  1 
its  universal  tint. 
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than  meaner  dwellings,  for  they  have  the  air  of 
being  tenanted  by  poor  occupants  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  while  the  shabbier 
ones  are  of  a  piece  with  their  inhabitants.  £very 
village  here  is  a  street,  into  which  any  one  of  the 
country  buildings — so  little  have  they  of  real 
country  character,  might  be  transplanted  without 
appearing  out  of  place.  Stone  is  every  where  in 
abundance,  here  as  all  over  the  south  of  France ; 
the  humblest  habitation  has  usually  its  doors  and 
windows  faced  round  with  it.  In  the  Pyrenees 
every  cottage  has  its  complement  of  marble  so  em- 
ployed,— and  what  is  far  better,  almost  every  one 
its  bower  of  foliage.  With  the  peasant  of  the 
Pyrenees,  shade  is  an  article  of  luxury  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  but  here  it  is  no  more  thought  of,  than  if 
the  sun  were  nine  months  in  the  twelve  below  the 
horizon.  And  yet  scarcely  a  day  passes,  even  at 
this  late  season,  that  I  do  not  at  some  hot  hour 
in  it  envy  Jonah  the  shade  of  his  gourd. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CARCASSONNE — THE  LADT  OF  CA.RCA880NNB — THB  CAM- 
DEN BOWER — BARBEIRAC — MOUX — COUNTRY  TO  NAR- 
BONNE — THE  FAIR  SEX — HIGH  MASS — GIRAND  RIQUISR 
AND  THE  TROUBADOURS — HtfNET — BBEIBRS — ITS  8IBGB 
— NAPOLEON — THE  STILL  RBMBMBERBD— THB  SCHOOL* 
MASTER — DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGB — NATIONAL  ROU' 
CATION. 

Carcassonne. — Friday.  ^^Ephraim  feedeth  on 
wind  f '  happy  Ephraim !  But  for  those  who  can- 
not accommodate  their  organs  to  such  spare  diet, 
what  can  be  more  tiresome  than  driving  about 
with  the  encumbrance  of  an  appetite  from  one 
hotel  to  another,  and  finding  all  occupied  ?  Two 
hours  ago,  we  should  have  answered — ^^  nothing;^ 
but  now  that  we  have  supped,  (though  slenderly,) 
and  are  exceedingly  sleepy,  we  all  agree  that  the 
supreme  bore  is  the  being  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
old  general  in  the  next  room  has  done  with  the 
warming-pan. 
As  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  would  fain  say  aome* 
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thing  of  that  old-fashioned  utility,  at  present  under 
the  ban;  but  which,  however  unwholesome  its 
vapour  may  now  be  deemed,  is  still  the  only  test 
of  damp  sheets,  or  preservative  against  their  evil 
effects,  which  travellers  who  are  obliged  to  sleep 
in  unchimneyed  chambers  can  command.  It  is  not 
long  since  I  heard  the  demerits  of  this  household 
comfort  discussed  in  a  tone  of  horror ;  but  those 
who  have  sat  by  in  silent  hopelessness,  as  I  have 
sometimes  done,  while  the  copper  vessel  of  Etruscan 
shape,  half  full  of  warm  water,  has  been  gracefully 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  steaming 
sheets,  know  its  value. 

The  chroniclers  of  Carcassonne  pay  homage  to 
the  widow  of  a  Saracen  chief,  who  defended  the 
dty  boldly  and  successfully  against  the  arms  of 
Charlemagne,  and  who  is  honoured  in  their  legends 
under  the  title  of  the  Lady  of  Carcassonne.  This 
town  makes  a  melancholy  page  in  the  history  of 
the  Albigcnsian  crusade,  and  a  bright  one  in  the 
wars  of  Aquitaine,  when  the  burghers  of  Car- 
cassonne defended  their  unwalled  town  valiantly 
against  the  army  of  the  Black  Prince.  It  is  now 
remarkable  for   its  manufactories    of  cloth,   and 
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respectable  for  the  general  spirit  of  industry  tliat 
prevails  among  its  inhabitants. 

Fine   boulevards  and  handsome  garden-houses 
skirt  the  town,  and  give  it  an  air  of  importance, 
and  a  very  agreeable  appearance  altogether*     On 
an  opposite  eminence  rises  an  irregular  mass  of 
dark  stone,  like  a  fortress  with  a  town  within  its 
walls.     This  is,  or  rather  was,  the  ancient  dty :  of 
the  more  modern  one  we  saw  but  little,  and  that 
little  under  the  influence  of  hunger  and   impa- 
tience.   A  square  planted  with  trees,  and  set  round 
with  arcades  in  the  Italian  way,  with  a  fountain 
that  seemed  to  us  as  we  passed  it  rapidly  to  be 
worth  more  than  a  glance,  was  the  only  thing  that 
attracted  our  attention  in  our  hasty  whisk  from 
one  hotel  to  another ;  which  ineffectual  whisking 
ended  in  our  returning  back  again  to  the  hand- 
some boulevards,  where  we  at  last  housed  ourselves 
in  an  airy,  comfortable  hotel  (St  Jean  Baptiste) 
agreeably  situated.     From  the  top  of  the  house  is 
a  view  of  the  old  town  with  its  castle,  and  the 
newer  one  with  its  canal,  be,  altogether  arid  and 
meagrely  outlined,  but  we  went  up  to  see  it,  having 
nothing  better  to  look  at ;  indeed,  we  have  not  had 
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much  to  spoil  U8  lately,  and  begin  to  frarget  the 
scales  and  measures  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  ex- 
claim, how  pretty !  to  every  bush  that  has  not  a 
year's  dust  on  it. 

Sunday.     Intended  to  have  seen  whatever  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  church  way,  but  find  myself  nurs- 
ing a  cold ;  so  if  there  is  any  thing  curious  or  in- 
teresting at  Carcassonne,  it  remains  a  sealed  book 
to  me.    But  opposite  to  my  window  are  some  large 
green  trees  that  set  me  thinking;  and  a  bower, 
or  rather  open  summer-house,  with  an  ancient  lady 
and  a  group  of  quiet  girls  in  it,  that  break  up  my 
reveries  when  my  eye  chances  to  light  upon  them. 
They  look  prim  and  reserved,  as  French  girls  often 
do  in  the  presence  of  their  elders,  and  one  bends 
her  head  over  a  book,  as  if  the  secret  of  her  heart 
were  in  it ;  the  lower  part  of  her  face  is  in  shadow, 
but  the  forehead  is  fair  and  even,  and  marked  by 
two  lines  of  dark  hair  evenly  parted,  and  lower 
down  by  two  delicately  defined  eyebrows.     I  with 
die  would  look  up ;  and  yet  perhaps  if  she  were  to 
do  so,  the  castle  which  I  am  in  the  very  act  of 
building  for  her  might  be  overthrown  by  the  first 
glance.     No :  the  castle  keeps  its  ground,  and  the 
face  which  is  now  turned  towards  me,  though  not  a 
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literally  handsome  one,  has  sometbing  tender  and 
pensive  in  it  that  quickens  fancy* 

Stopped  as  we  quitted  the  inn  to  look  into  a 
stable, — ^low  arched,  and  deep  as  a  cavern  diving 
off  into  perspective.  These  cavemJike  stables, 
coved  and  dim,  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque; they  are  common  in  Languedoc,  and 
form  a  supplement  to  the  farm-house  or  country 
inn,  sometimes  as  large  again  as  itself. 

Flemish  planting  towards  Barbeirac ;  osier  banks, 
and  a  river  marked  by  a  line  of  poplar,  or  darker 
trees,  and  some  pleasant  openings.  Almonds  every 
where,  but  out  of  bloom,  and  no  better  than  the 
osiers.  Here  are  olive  trees,  the  first  we  have  re^ 
marked,  and  on  a  par  with  the  almonds  for  beauty ; 
indeed,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  pollard  willows, 
of  which  we  have  a  superabundance.  Willows, 
and  poplars  too,  are  like  misfortunes,  sure  never 
to  come  single;  where  you  see  one,  you  may  reckon 
on  hundreds,  and  yet  there  is  no  moisture  here  to 
keep  them  up, — I  mean  the  willows,  for  the  sorrows 
are  sure  to  find  their  own  dew.  At  Moux,  where 
we  changed  horses,  not  a  drop  of  rain  for  ten 
months, — so  said  the  post-master.  What  a  treasure 
would  that  tree  be,  of  which  the  historian  of  PhiHp 
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Quarllt  tbe  reifpectable  supercargo  Mr.  Edward 
Dorrington,  makes  honourable  mention.  It  grows 
in  the  middle  of  Fero  Isle,  and  ^*  being  (as  the 
grave  narrator  says)  continually  covered  with 
clouds,  its  leaves  drop  always  excellent  water.***  A 
few  slips  of  it  here  would  be  worth  a  ship-load  of 
ingots. 

Not  a  rill,  pool,  or  even  puddle  from  Carcassonne 
to  Cruscade.     The  country  always  highly  culti- 
vated, though  bone  dry,  (as  the  washerwomen  say 
of  their  linen,)  improves  into  agreeableness ;  we 
have  a  wide   vale   to   the  right,  with  glistening 
villages  scattered  over  it,  a  soft  distance,  some  tufts 
of  green  in  the  near  landscape,  and  some  dark  lines 
of    wood.     Soon    drops    again    into  meagreness, 
naked  rocks,  starved  vines,  and  stunted  olives  pow- 
dered with  dust,  and  looking  white  and  round  as 
cauliflowers.     A  moist  season  (if  such  a  thing  ever 
occurs  here)  must  give  a  different  aspect  to  the 
country ;  but  it  has  nothing  about  it  that  could  be 
freshened  into  beauty,  nothing  good  but  the  dis- 
tant hills  :  the  near  ones  are  raw  and  stony. 

A  branch  of  the  great  canal  traverses  the  old 
town  of  Narbonne,  the  birth-place  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Gaule  Narbon- 
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between  some  male  ai 
privilege  of  unloading  ■ 
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o}it)6ii^ts.  What  Megaras  for  a  popular  tumult ! 
An  old  one  stood  up  in  a  cart  into  which  she 
bad  forced  herself,  and  seizing  tlie  reins,  personified 
Bellona  quite  fearfully. 

The  men  could  have  easily  routed  them  had 
they  wi^ed  it,  for  they  were  double  their  number ; 
but  they  gave  in  with  a  sort  of  pltice  auw  dames 
air,  going  rapidly  out  of  fashion  in  more  distin- 
guished circles,  and  which  one  does  not  expect 
to  find  taking  refuge  amongst  the  porters  of  Nar- 
bonne. 

After  breakfast,  heard  high  mass  at  the  cathe- 
dral; soft  chaunting  and  the  organ  beautifully 
touched.  The  organ  is  a  religious  instrument:  its 
sound  is  like  the  beauty  of  Milton^s  angel,  severe 
yet  heavenly.  During  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  its 
tones  seemed  changed ;  a  sweet  yet  reverential  awe, 
a  timid  but  sustained  joy,  spoke  in  its  swelling 
harmonies ;  the  office  was  performed  with  solem- 
nity, and  the  congregation  appeared  not  only  at- 
tentive, but  absorbed.  A  woman,  who  knelt  near 
to  the  railing  of  the  high  altar,  seemed  profoundly 
touched  ;  she  pressed  her  prayer-book  to  her  eyes, 
her  forehead,  her  breast;  clasped  her  hands, 
clenched  them  together,  held  them  down  at  their 
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extreme  length  \(ith  her  arms  screwed  into  her 
sides;  then  raised  her  head  slowly  upwards,  and 
the  next  moment  hung  it  on  her  bosom,  linking 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  together  and  turning  the 
palms  outwards,  with  a  sort  of  giving  up  to  grief, 
an  intenseness  of  feeling  which,  had  her  counte- 
nance been  capable  of  expressing  the  sentiment 
that  filled  her  mind,  would  have  aptly  imaged  the 
sorrow  of  the  women  who  came  at  dawn  of  day  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  ^*  found  not  the  body  of  the 
Lord.""  The  desolation  was  there,  and  its  gran. 
deur;  but  the  face  was  that  of  a  mere  paissarde, 
in  the  positive  opprobrium  of  the  word. 

The  choir  was  full  to  overflowing;  so  we  sat 
down  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  nave,  and  had  no 
sooner  placed  ourselves^  than  we  were  perceived 
by  two  ladies,  who  immediately  sent  a  woman  to 
us  with  chairs;  and  at  the  same  moment  an  old 
man  brought  me  one  from  which  he  had  just  risen, 
and  before  I  could  either  refuse  or  thank  him  for 
it,  was  down  on  his  knees  in  a  comer  praying  on 
the  pavement.  The  noman  too  disappeared  with- 
out even  a  ^  merci^  for  her  disinterested  civility. 
How  greatly  do  these  small  courtesies  dispose  the 
mind  to  receive  a  favourable  impression,  not  only 
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of  the  individual  who  offers  them,  but  of  the 
national  character ;  and  how  far  beyond  its  appa- 
rent sphere  may  the  influence  of  a  look  or  a  word 
extend !  Mass  lasted  so  long,  and  the  supple- 
mentary procession  threatened  to  last  so  much 
longer,  that  we  were  obliged  to  steal  away  without 
seeing  the  interior  of  the  choir,  which  is  enclosed 
within  a  heavy  screen  that  greatly  impedes  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  edifice. 

Narboniie,  maugre  its  pagan  origin  (being  grand* 
daughter,  after  a  manner,  to  Hercules,)*  and  its 
ancient  and  friendly  connexions  with  the  Saracens^ 
is  a  very  Christian  city,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
converted  from  heathenism  ;  for,  according  to  the 
chronicle,  Sergius  Paulus  the  deputy,  seeing 
how  Ely  mas  the  sorcerer  was  punished,  believed ; 
and  coming  to  Languedoc,  preached  Christianity 
to  its  people.  So  did  later  prosely ters ;  but  with 
sword  and  brand,  not  words.  The  ferocious 
Foulques,  and  the  politic  Peter  of  Benevento,  have 
both  left  recollections  of  their  active  piety ;  and 
in  nearer  times,  Richelieu  embalmed  it  with  his 
own  peculiar  spices  of  sanctity.  Girand  Riquier, 
almost  the  last  of  the  troubadours,  was  of  this 
*  Whose  son  Narbon  was  its  founder:  so  says  tbe  legend. 
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place ;  hut  the  profession  had  fallen  from  its  high 
repute,  and  the  Arabian  colouring  of  the  Proven9al 
poetry  been  effaced  by  grosser  hues  long  before 
its  extinction. 

The  sudden  bursting  out  of  the  springs  of  poe- 
try in  a  dry  land,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  this  divine  art ;  and 
the  poetical  colouring  which  the  South  of  France 
receives  from  the  loves  and  the  lays  of  the  trou- 
badours, is  even  now  not  amongst  the  least  of  its 
attractions.  Yet,  in  the  prose  translations  which 
Millet  has  given  us  of  troubadour  rhymes,  and 
the  specimens  with  which  we  have  become  ao- 
quainted  through  other  mediums,  we  find  little 
proof  of  poetical  genius,  and  in  its  stead  an  arti- 
ficial character  which  always  argues  and  creates 
coldness.  Sometimes  there  is  Uuster^  aometimei 
gracefulness,  but  in  general  a  total  absence  of  the 
passion  of  poetry,  a  meagreness  of  imagery,  a  fbnd* 
ness  for  conceits,  and  nothing  of  the  rude  energy 
which  we  occasionally  find  in  the  dawniiigof  an  apt, 
compensating  the  absence  of  higher-toned  fiusultiflSi 
A  fatiguing  monotony  prevails  through  all  the 
love  verses  of  that  <*  populace  de  troubadours,* 
each  of  whom  celebrates,  in  nearly  similar  otndiui, 
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Ua  bouche  fraiche  et  riante,*  *le  joli  parler,^  the 
grace  and  genHUesse  of  the  lady  of  his  love, — ^^bel 
espoir,*  *bel  deport,'  *bel  cavalier,'  'miels  de  donna,' 
and  so  on,  to  whom,  rejecting  the  more  familiar 
names  of  Jordana,  Beatrice,  &c.,  those  elaborate 
rhymers  loved  to  give  the  fantastic  ones  which  a 
passing  word,  a  casual  movement,  had  suggested 
to  their  fancy. 

They  talk  here  of  marshy  environs  full  of  fever 
and  ague,  but  to  the  eye  they  are  not  disagreeable. 
Live  hedges,  chiefly  of  tamarisk,  some  trees,  and 
foliage  still  green,  but  a  melancholy  preponderance 
of  willows.  I  have  left  Narbonne  without  speak- 
ing o(  the  honey,  which  is  too  strongly  aromatic 
for  my  taste ;  its  boasted  compound  flavour  is  less 
pure,  and  (I  thought)  less  agreeable  to  the  palate 
than  the  unmedicated  sweets  of  our  own  hives.  It 
is  literally  apothecary's  honey ;  highly  valuable  as 
a  drug,  but  very  much  overpraised  as  a  luxury. 

I  once  tasted  Hybla,  that  true  eatraU  des  mitten 
Jleurs,  and  thought  the  same  of  it.  To  taste  the 
flowers  of  Hybla  in  any*way  was  something  worth, 
but  the  fancy  banqueted  more  than  the  palate. 

This  country  of  honey  is  remarkable  for  its  aro. 
matic  herbage,  and  from  that  circumstance,  as  well 
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as  from  skilful  management,  and  the  custom  of 
often  removing  the  hives  to  fresh  pastures,  comes 
its  potent  flavour  and  its  medicinal  qualities. 
What  a  fairy  tale  has  that  immortal  Anne  Rad- 
clifTe  made  of  this  same  Languedoc  !  and  the  odd 
thing  is,  that  we  continue  to  love  her  fancy  pic- 
tures, and  almost  to  believe  in  them  even  while  we 
have  the  dusty  reality  before  our  very  eyes.  The 
consecutive  sweetness  and  gentle  colouring  <^  tame 
scenery  in  certain  climates,  often  repose  the  mind 
agreeably  ;  but  what  we  have  seen  of  this  country 
of  romantic  memories  is  not  only  tame,  but  dry. 
The  dusty  south  of  Languedoc,  and  the  soft  greeo 
south  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  two  very  different 
things ;  nothing  there  is  bleached,  or  hard,  or 
arid.  I  have  seen  landscapes  in  the  low  lands 
without  one  eminent  feature,  where  nothing  was  any 
thing  in  itself,  but  in  which,  after  sunset,  when  the 
sky  was  a  pale,  illumined,  equal  amber,  the  earth  a 
humid  green, — when  the  trees  cast  no  shadow  afid 
the  air  was  silent,  there  was  a  character  of  quiet 
beauty  made  up  of  colouring,  warmth,  and  still- 
ness, on  which  thought  grew  while  it  repoBed^  as  a 
child  does  while  it  sleeps  on  its  soft  pillow. 

Mounted  up  into  a  dreary  sea^coast  looking 
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country,  but  no  sea;  nothing  but  vines  and  a 
crumbling  soil,  that  gave  us  bushels  of  dust  at 
every  step.  Then  came  a  wide  vale,  a  shining 
town,  dark  hills,  and  their  shadows ;  and  then  a 
little  peep  of  the  sea,  but  where  I  cannot  exactly 
remember.  Virgil,  they  say,  was  sometimes  out 
in  his  geography,— how  comforting  !  and  our  dear 
Shakspeare gave  a  sea  coast  to  Bohemia;*  but  my 
sea  was  only  a  streak  between  two  hills,  like  the 
tin  line  that  finishes  an  opera  ocean,  so  I  made  no 
note  of  it. 

Bdziers  sits  high,  with  a  bold  church  on  its  sum- 
mit, a  gentle  river  at  its  feet  charmingly  fringed, 
and  a  fine  walk  massively  shaded  lying  along  its 
brink.  The  church  has  an  excellent  tint  of  rust 
upon  it,  that  reposes  the  eye  from  the  glare  of  the 
white  houses,  and  falls  in  beautifully  with  the  blue 
sky  ;  and  the  terrace  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  valley, 
through  which  the  Orbe  winds  gracefully.  The 
position  of  the  town  is  noble  and  domineering; 
I  thought,  as  I  looked  up  at  it,  of  the  terrible 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  general  executioner,  whom 
the  monkish  historians  called  the  Machabeus  of 
the  age;    and   of  that   tremendous  siege,   when 

•  Winter's  Tale. 
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the  Albigenses  were  put  to  the  iwonl  and  mas- 
sacred  without  a  touch  of  mercy.  Not  a  living 
soul  escaped !  and  one,  who  wore  priest^s  robes^* 
cried  out  to  those  who  asked  how  they  should  dis- 
tinguish the  heretics  from  the  CathaUcs  that  weie 
within  the  town,— ^^  Tues  les  tous :  le  Seigneur 
reconnaitra  les  siens.^ 

All  were  massacred !  This  vast  and  general  de- 
solation is  scarcely  comprehended  by  the  mind ;  it 
stands  afar  off',  almost  too  infinite  £ar  sympathy. 
The  wind  rises  in  the  desert,  and  heaving  up  the 
sand  as  it  rushes  onwards,  buries  the  whole  cara- , 
van  beneath  its  weight :— we  hear  of  the  geneial 
inhumation,  shudder,  and  forget  it.  But  should 
we  be  told  that  a  woman  had  escaped,  and  that 
having  no  other  living  being  near  to  her  but  the 
infant  at  her  bosom,  had  watched  it  as  it  lay  dying 
of  hunger, — she,  the  mother  who  had  borne  it,  but 
who  sat  alone  with  it  in  the  desert,  then  should 
we  feel  our  sympathies  instantly  and  keenly 
awakened.  When  the  Hebrew  children  were  maa- 
sacred  by  order  of  Herod,  there  was  great  lameii- 
tation  in  Ramah,  every  house  had  its  ^ad ;  but  it 
is  with  Rachel— that  lone  woman  weeping  for  her 
*  Arnold  Amarie,  Abbot  of  Citeauz,  the  Pope's  legate. 
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children,  and  who  would  not  be  comforted  because 
they  were  not,  that  our  hearts  bear  company. 

And  yet  those  canons  in  their  choral  robes, 
who  gathered  round  the  high  altar  in  the  old 
cathedral,  tolling  the  bells  as  if  they  would  pray 
by  louder  voices  than  their  own  to  those  who  came 
to  slaughter  them, — and  those  bells  that  never 
ceased  till  all  was  silent,  have  something  in  them 
that  shakes  tlie  soul  like  an  individual  horror. 

The  country  about  B^ziers  is  one  of  the  richest 
tracts  in  France.  It  is  a  wine  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  wealthy  proprietors,  who  live  in 
handsome  houses  faced  with  white  stone,  and  bal- 
conied like  the  iine  mansions  of  a  capital.  Vintage 
in  full  vigour,  (every  where  else  it  seems  over,)  and 
the  grapes,  which  we  bought  for  almost  nothing, 
absolute  ambrosia. 

Napoleon  seems  still  chief  idol  here ;  we  quitted 
the  tovm  by  the  Porte  Napoleon,-— name  in  gilt  let- 
ters over  the  gate,  <Caf6  Napol^n^  and  '  Napol^cm^ 
on  a  sign-board,  just  by.  Posthumous  honours 
are  often  an  interested  homage  to  the  successor : 
here  they  are  offered  to  a  tree  dead  down  to  its 
very  roots,  the  only  scion  withered  on  its  young 
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stalk,  all  passed  away  but  the  life  that   lives  in 
deeds,  or  in  the  fainter  register  of  memory. 

Improvements  do  not  run  upon  wheels  here, 
but  come  tugging  on  at  a  heavy  footpaoe,  stopping 
to  take  breath  at  every  three  steps.  There  are 
ploughs  that  look  as  if  they  came  down  from 
Charlemagne,  or  his  father  Pepin,  and  so  do  some 
other  things.  The  provincial  French  are  (it  is 
said)  still  disposed  to  resist  new  systems ;  and  old 
prejudices, — ^religious,  political,  or  of  habit,  in 
many  places  keep  out  the  schoobmuter*  A  friend  of 
mine  asked  a  French  lady  of  rank  some  questions 
relative  to  the  state  of  morals  in  her  part  of  the 
country ;  to  which  she  replied  most  favourably, 
giving  her  tenantry  the  credit  of  being  the  best 
people  in  the  whole  department, — pious,  virtuous, 
honest,  neighbourly;  and  winding  all  up  with 
^<  Ah,  monsieur,  ils  ne  savent  pas  lire.^ 

Touching  the  schoolmaster:  violent  dianges  are 
always  violently  opposed,  even  gradual  ones  are 
watched  suspiciously,  and  seldom  pass  in  wholly 
unobserved,  even  through  the  narrow  postern; 
while  at  the  great  gate  there  are  watchers  who 
see  them  even  in  the  dark,  and  straightway  blow 
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the  horn,  though  often  too  late  to  prevent  their 
entry.  In  politics,  in  morals,  as  in  manners,  we 
get  used  to  old  abuses,  as  we  do  to  old  maladies 
of  long  standing ;  but  new  laws,  new  systems,  and 
new  diseases  frighten  us.  We  know  the  extent  of 
the  standing  evil,  but  not  the  whole  resources  of  the 
remedy;  and  remembering  that  all  changes  bring 
difficulties  with  them,  are  apt  to  forget  how  often 
those  very  difficulties  wear  down  into  permanent 
advantages. 

In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  there 
more  rural  beauty  of  the  simple  and  endearing 
kind  than  in  our  own,  nor  does  any  other  promise 
sweeter  pictures  of  household  loveliness ;  but  the 
poetry  of  ignorance,  such  as  it  still  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madame  de  B  ■  ,  has  passed 
away  from  our  cottages,  and  the  prose  of  dissi- 
pated poverty  has,  I  fear  in  many  instances,  come 
in  its  stead.  The  march  of  the  schoolmaster  will  be 
indeed  a  blessing,  if  by  strengthening  the  moral  feel- 
ing, opening  new  sources  of  happiness,  inspiring  a 
desire  of  knowledge,  awakening  a  disgust  of  vice, 
it  may  counteract  the  attractions  of  the  ale-house, 
or  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  factory. 

This  is  an  entirely  practical  age:  we  no  longer 
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apply  the  doctrines  of  speculative  philosophy  to 
the  state  of  society  and  morals,  but  coldly  silence 
illusions  with  one  broad  question,  **  Of  what  use 
are  they  ?^  Doubts  are  now  become  doctrines,  the 
vague  changes  to  the  palpable :  Enthusiasm  gathers 
up  her  robe  for  flight,  and  Poetry,  who  cannot  live 
without  her,  sails  off  to  bear  her  company.  The 
movement  of  mind,  propelled  by  the  general  dif* 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge,  will  in  time  become 
mechanically  rapid,  like  the  movement  of  a  steam 
engine :  we  shall  discard  the  poetical  swathings  of 
life,  break  up  the  painted  case  which  conceals  the 
real  object  from  our  eyes,  and  come  straight  at  the 
core,  as  an  antiquarian  does  at  the  fibres  of  his 
mummy.  Talent  will  in  all  classes  find  its  means 
of  developement,  its  sphere  of  action :  there  will 
be  less  ignorance,  but  more  mediocrity,  opener 
means  and  fairer  play:  the  higher  cast  of  mind 
will  always  and  in  all  situations  rise,  like  water,  to 
a  level  with  its  source ;  but  those  whose  faculties 
are  merely  imitative,  no  longer  sustained  by  the 
feeling  of  superiority  which  instruction  derives 
from  the  presence  of  ignorance,  overtaken  by  those 
whom  they  had  before  despised  but  whom  educa* 
tion  has  raised  to  their  standard^  outrun  by  stipe* 
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rior  inteUigence,— DOW  for  the  first  time  finding 
tongue,  MriU  cease  to  usurp  the  high  seat,  and  must 
be  content  to  share  the  common  bench  with  others. 
For  the  glory  of  the  new  system  is  its  principle 
of  justice;  it  lays  the  road  to  honourable  distinc- 
tion open  to  all  mankind,  and  by  aiFording  the 
means  of  improvement,  facilitates,^-or  rather  be^ 
stows,  the  power  of  action.  The  privileged  will 
no  longer  plunge  alone  into  the  waters  of  know-i 
ledge,  and  then  shutting  up  the  flood-gates,  turn 
that  into  a  pool  which  ought  to  be  a  common 
stream ;  but  mingling  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  barred  out  from  a  community  of  benefit, 
make  general  cause  with  them  for  the  wise  and 
noble  purpose  of  general  advancement. 

Whether  the  benefits  of  instruction  equally  dif- 
fused, through  the  medium  of  a  judicious  and 
enlightened  system  of  national  education,  be  or  be 
not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
remains  a  doubt  with  many,  and  if  mankind  were 
still  in  the  poet's  age  of  golden  ignorance,  it  might 
be  one  with  more ;  though  the  principle  of  equity 
is  so  strongly  and  undeniably  in  its  favour,  that 
the  opposition  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  to  those 
whose  enlightened  views  would  turn  the  restlessness 
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few  are  rendered  unhappy  by  having  received  ao 
education  which  has  served  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  disadvantages  of  their  social  position,  without 
perhaps  enduing  them  with  sufficient  strength  to 
combat  those  disadvantages,  or  sufficient  philoso- 
phy to  rise  above  them.  There  may  be  others, 
too,  whose  feelings  have  from  the  same  cause  been 
refined  into  a  sensitiveness  that,  when  awakened, 
becomes  the  source  of  continual  anguish  and  deep< 
rooted  misanthropy;  to  such,  ignorance  may  be 
happiness,  though  to  others  the  source  of  eternal 
regret.  But  in  all  great  questions,  the  principle 
of  common  justice  and  general  good  should  be 
the  governing  one ;  and  the  aid  which  man  in  an 
iofluential  position  owes  to  his  fellow  mm  who  are 
in  a  dependant  one,  and  which  so  mainly  tends  to 
the  developement  of  moral  and  mental  character, 
should  not  be  considered  as  less  incumbent,  because 
it  may  be  sometimes  unavailable. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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Envied  the  post-master  of  La  Begude  bis  foun- 
tain, his  shade,  and  his  garden  with  its  beautiful 
hedge  of  roses.  Changed  horses  at  Pezenas  where 
Molicre,  then  the  director  of  a  strolling  company, 
is  said  to  have  coniposed  some  <^  his  earliest  dr^ 
matic  pieces. 

In  those  days,  the  barber''8  shop  served  the 
purpose  of  the  more  modern  coffee-house,  and  the 
chair  in  which  this  great  man  sat  habitually,  when 
he  indulged  his  gossiping  vein  (what  a  delightful 
one  it  must  have  been !)  at  the  favoured  Figaro's 
of  the  day,  is  still  preserved  here,  and  htmoured  as 
Ariosto's  is  at  Fcrrara.  The  possessor  of  this 
precious  relic,  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  allows  it 
to  be  seen  and  sat  in  by  the  curious ;  at  Uast  sa 
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we  are  told.  Good  houses,  and  of  course  walks : 
every  town  in  France  has  its  public  walk  ;  when  I 
say  eoery^  I  do  not  mean  that  aimoat  should  be 
sous  entendu,  for  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect 
any  that  does  not  possess  this  embellishment,  except 
Montmorency ;  which,  having  the  forest  at  its  door, 
would  probably  disdain  the  double  rows  of  limes  or 
sycamore,  the  boulevard  promenade  which  in  other 
places  is  gratefully  accepted  as  a  succedaneum. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  there  are 
trees  there  should  be  shade  also:  here  that  luxury 
must  be  hunted  for  in  some  dark  comer;  for 
though  the  leaves  are  not  yet  fallen,  they  are  so 
crisped,  that  the  sunbeams  come  down  through 
them  boldly,  lighting  up  the  ground  all  round : 
Heme's  oak,  were  it  here,  would  cast  no  better 
Khadow  than  Peter  Schlemil.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  is  to  be  able  to  wrangle  with  the  sun  on  the 
sixteenth  of  October  t  At  Mize,  a  very  pretty 
woman  benevolently  placed  herself  on  a  bench  op- 
posite  to  our  carriage,  and  while  we  waited  for 
horses,  suffered  us  to  admire  a  countenance  full  of 
charm,  with  a  certain  finesse  of  expression  at  once 
gay,  well  bred,  and  perfectly  innocent,— what  the 
French  call  a  joUe  ^figure  de  fantaiaie;   it  was  a 
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ploasiire  to  find  it  there,  rose-buddiiig  among  so 
many  wall-floner  visages. 

The  next  pleasant  thing  that  we  met  with  was 
the  sea,  or  rather  a  branch  of  it, — the  port  of 
M^ze,  I  believe,  but  it  did  not  fill  my  mind:  I 
wanted  the  wide  expanse,  the  indented  shore,  the 
distant  sail,  the  blue  line  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
land  of  imagination  beyond  it  The  bay  is  bo1i> 
tary, — so  far,  so  good ;  and  has  one  or  two  fishing 
villages  (or  it  may  be  towns)  within  it,— 'houses, 
churches,  and  all,  clinging  together  like  a  dusto- 
of  filberts;  very  brown  and  desolate,  yet  pictu- 
resque, like  a  neat  of  sea-side  hovels  in  Italj. 
Calcined  rocks,  and  the  earth  sometimes  of  a 
briglit  red,  emulating  the  vigorous  tinting  of  a 
young  lady's  first  elfort  in  the  landscape  line. 

Wide  levels  occasionally  varied  by  gentle  swells; 
vines  dove-tailed  with  grain ;  almond*  and  quinces 
making  hedges,  and  with  no  better  effect  at  this 
season  than  osiers  and  crab-apples.  There  is  do 
individualizing  such  scenery ;  the  country  houses 
have  sha<]e  about  them,  and  look  pretty;  but 
nothing  throws  itself  into  picture. 

We  are  now  at  Muntpellier,  where  we  arrived  an 
hour  after  dark :  had  we  turned  off  to  see  the  nine 
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falls  of  tlie  great  canal,  as  we  had  some  idea  of 
doing,  we  should  not  have  got  here  till  midnight. 
Found  all  sorts  of  comforts  at  the  H6tel  du  Midi ; 
and  dinner  (an  excellent  one)  ready  in  ten  minutes. 

I  should  think  that  Montpellier,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  it  this  morning,  must  have  more  dust 
in  it  than  any  town  in  Europe.  When  the  air 
)9  still,  it  lies  in  beds  on  the  pavement ;  if  there  is  a 
light  wind,  it  springs  up  and  envelopes  every  thing. 
The  houses  are  white,  the  trees  are  white;  the 
ground  dazzles  as  if  it  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
if  a  dog  runs  by,  a  white  cloud  is  sure  to  run 
after  it.  And  then  the  glare !  a  town  huilt  of  fine 
white  stone  sounds  grandly,  but  the  glare  of  Mont- 
pellier makes  one  regret  bricks  as  if  they  were 
verdure.  It  is  not  here  that  one  can,  like  the 
'  petit  Lapin '  of  La  Fontaine, 

"  Faire  i  I'Aurore  aa  cour, 
Panni  )e  tbyin,  et  la  ros£e  i" 
every   thing  dies  of  thirst;    four  whole  months 
without  a  drop  of  rain.     Other  skies  may  bring 
other  aspects,  and  by  and  by  there  may  be  mois- 
ture even  here — perhaps  mud ;  who  knows  ? 

Some  repu^tions  at  the  Mus^  Fabre,  so  we  did 
not  see  it     The  pictures  are  a  donation  from  the 
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gentleman  whose  name  it  bears  ;  he  was  hinnelf  an 
artist,  and  is  presumed  to  have  succeeded  Alfieri 
ID  the  good  graces  of  the  Countess  d'Albany,  who, 
some  say,  married  him ;  at  all  events  she  mani- 
fested her  attachment  hy  the  bequest  of  her  pic- 
tures, &c.  The  collection  has  a  high  name; 
whether  a  merited  one,  I  cannot  say.  A  picture 
gallery  is  often  the  most  fatiguing  and  least  profit- 
able of  all  exhibitions,  and  as  often  the  most 
delightful;  sometimes  torturing  the  nerves,  some- 
times soothing  them  with  those  deeply-felt  images 
of  beauty,  those  exquisite  illusions  in  which  the 
eye  sees  motion,  while  the  ear  listens  for  sound. 
Who  has  not  found  the  silence  of  noon  in  the 
landscapes  of  Claude  P  or  heard  the  jApe  of  (be 
sheplierd  in  the  valleys  of  Poussin  P  Have  we  not 
all  talked  with  pictures.'  felt,  sorrowed,  rejoiced, 
— and  more — remembered  with  them  ? 

A  few  drops  of  rain  this  morning,  just  enough 
to  mark  the  dust,  but  not  to  sink  into  it ;  and  now 
the  sun  is  shining  out  again.  The  morningB  and 
evenings  are,  however,  often  cold  enou^  to  make 
a  fire  pleasant.  It  is  true,  we  are  at  the  north  dde 
of  the  street ;  if  we  were  at  the  south,  we  should 
broil.     Every  thing  in  this  climate  of  sharp  wind 
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and  blading  sun,  depends  on  the  aspect  in  which 
one  happens  to  be  placed,— ^n  winter,  a  sunny 
chamber  may  have  a  green-house  atmosphere;  but, 
crossing  streets  and  turning  corners  must  be  trying 
work  to  invalids.  Fuel  ia  brought  to  Montpellier 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  is  proporti<H)ably 
dear;  all  other  things,  both  of  luxury  or  necessity, 
exceedingly  cheap, — (authority,  our  host).  The 
famous  Roquefort — the  only  really  good  French 
cheese,  is  made  at  a  place  a  few  leagues  off:  it 
resembles  our  Stilton,  and  though  inferior  to  it,  is 
often  excellent.  Very  good  strawberries  at  break- 
fast :  all  rare  and  delicate  things  are  to  be  found 
here,  but  where  the  abundance  comes  from  one  It 
at  a  loss  to  find  out,  for  every  foot  of  land  seems 
given  up  to  the  vine  and  the  olive.  It  is  •  highly 
cultivated  and  fruitful  country,  but  it  must  be  a 
practised  eye  that  can  discover  the  riches  of  the 
soil  through  the  coat  of  dust  that  hardens  on  it, 
and  spreads  its  chalky  uniform  tone  over  the  wbofe 
country. 

Made  a  round  of  sights,  begmning  with  the 
Feyrou,  a  very  fine  '  Place,''  terminated  by  a 
temple,  and  planted  at  each  side  with  several  rows 
of  trees.      The  whole  has  a  gorgeous  Vem^es 
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efFect,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view.  In  froat 
of  the  entrance  i»  one  of  the  town  f^tec;  it  ii 
handsome,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Peyrou, 
which  belongs  altogether  to  the  time  and  tute  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Behind  the  building  is  a 
modem  aqueduct,  stretching  over  a  surface  agree- 
ably varied,  and  giving  something  of  a  Roman 
air  to  a  scene  in  itself  beautifully  Boutbern.  By 
means  of  this  aqueduct,  the  town  is  abundantly 
provided  with  water;  the  temple  recdves  part  of 
its  wealth  within  its  reservoir,  another  reservoir  at 
its  base  is  also  amply  supplied :  there  are  jets  d'eau 
too.  but  less  lavishly  fed,  and  other  depots  under 
the  aquatic  temple,  from  which  vaiious  quarters  of 
the  town  are  furnished  with  this  household  bless- 
ing. Visited  the  underground  naiads,  and  then 
returned  to  look  again  at  the  aqueduct. 

There  is  something  in  the  form  of  an  aqueduct 
tlint,  independent  of  its  utility,  pleases  one  greatly. 
I  love  its  a'l'rial  yet  massive  stretch,  its  solid  light- 
ness, its  o)K-n  arches  rising  one  above  another  that 
let  in  the  sky  and  the  distance, — sometimes  rough 
bits  of  admirable  tinting,  that  become  picture  by 
the  help  of  the  arched  framing,  or  quiet  garden 
scenes  that   bud  and   bloom,  wither  and    revive, 
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beside  its  time-defying  strength.  Every  thing 
looks  well  through  an  arch ;  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
ventions of  architecture  most  generally  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  one  feels  surprised,  when  admiring  its 
graceful  boldness,  that  Greek  taste  did  not  dis- 
cover,  or  having  discovered,  did  not  employ,  bo 
useful  and  so  beautiful  a  form.  The  recollec- 
tions, too,  that  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  an 
aqueduct  are  so  full  of  thought ;  looking  on  it, 
we  remember  the  great  works  of  the  Romans,  the 
broken  arches  of  the  Campagna,  the  solitary  frag- 
ments of  the  marshes  of  Mitumus,  and  those  rich 
remains  garlanded  with  the  wild  vegetation  that 
loves  to  luxuriate  amidst  ruins,  making  decay 
seem  beautiful,  and  whose  6ne  moral  lesson  meets 
the  eye  in  every  chapter  of  old  Italy.  This  aque- 
duct is  a  pleasing  object,  but  more  a  hint  to 
memory  than  a  call  on  admiration. 

A  magnificent  panoramic  view  from  La  Peyrou. 
The  blue  Mediterranean  is  there,  the  bay  of  Cette, 
the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and  those  of  Hous- 
ton and  the  high  Pyrenees.  I  cannot  boast  of 
having  seen  my  dear  old  friends,— there  were  too 
many  clouds  between  us ;  but  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  clear,  so  are  they,  and  beautifully  visible. 
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The  guardUn  of  the  waters,  who  acted  as  our 
cicerone,  assured  us  gravely  that  three  parts  of  the 
world  were  to  be  seen  from  the  Pejrrou, — *  the 
Alps,*  and  he  pointed  to  the  sky,  *  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  sea.'  Having  thus  divided  the  globe,  he 
condescended  to  detuls, — "  There,  (said  he,)  be- 
hind that  mountun,  which  is  called  Le  Pied  de 
Salut,  lies  Paris." 

"  Where  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Why,  just  behind  the  hill,"  he  replied  impa* 

the  elevated  terrace  liehiad  the  wster-temple.  I  thaii 
never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  setting  tun,  or  the  amber 
Ay  thtt  remained.  Iti  aplte  of  tbe  gatheriD<  twiUght,  for 
one  whole  hour  bahind  it  Tbe  earth,  too,  ww  in  ita  boor 
of  loveliueH;  the  pleasant  country  passing  from  light  to 
ihadow,  a  fuol  shine  liDj^eriug  long^i  on  the  distant  line 
of  tea,  and  ;tbs  hit  gvrdrni  spread  out  below,  with  their 
broad  courtly  walks  fringed  with  floiver-ltnota  or  dark 
tieei,  with  gronpes  taking  ices  or  the  sweet  nectars  of  the 
south  under  their  shade.  Oay  ladiei  were  there  in  rainbow 
ffaimenta,  listening  to  their  earnest  caTalien,  or  aympa- 
thiEing  wilb  their  silent  onei;  pretty  children  bu-pceping 
in  tbe  alleys,  and  the  sweet  lights  making  Boccaccio  groupes 
of  what  might  in  broad  sunshine  have  seemed  of  more 
every-day  fashion.  1  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  so  charm' 
ing.  At  Ibis  same  season  the  poroegraniite  hedges,  being 
in  bloom,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  very  pleasant 
reontry  places  may  be  found  in  the  nelglibonrfaood  of 
HontpelUer, 
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foundation  of  that  celebrity  which  still  attends 
both  the  schools  and  professors  of  this  learned  city. 
Drove  to  the  botanical  garden,  where  the  grave  of 
poor  Narcissa^-or  at  least  the  spot  which  passes 
for  it,  is  still  shown.  I  had  it  all  before  me,.— the 
melancholy  night-scene,  the  earth  opened  in  the 
dead  hour,  the  young  corpse  let  down  into  it 
stealthily,  and  the  tnufBed  mourner  stifling  the 
father's  sorrow  in  the  ministry  of  the  priest.  But 
we  could  find  no  one  to  point  it  out ;  so  we  re- 
turned to  the  carriage,  and  giving  ourselves  up  to 
our  coachman's  guidance,  were  soon  landed  at  the 
country  residence  of  the  bishop.  Sphinxes  at  the 
gate,  and  the  seasons,  hacked  in  stone  and  painted 
a  blue  white,  in  the  garden  ;  bendes  various  other 
decorations, — as  box  hedges,  round  trees  skilfully 
tonsured,  screw  trees  artfully  twisted,  starved 
oranges  in  vases  of  green  and  yellow  pottery,  and 
a  pare— as  they  called  it,  into  which  the  gardener 
would  fain  have  lured  us;  there  were  alleys  (he 
said)  and  a  basin,  but  we  re«sted  the  temptation. 
Such  things,  though  pleasant  in  their  summer 
liveries,  do  not  become  the  yellow  leaf ;— the  sear 
carpeting  and  ooring  litter  of  autumn  scandalize 
trim  walks  :  very  well  tor  the  forest,  which  has  no 
gardener  but  tlie  wind,  or  {at  odd  bodim  VIW<&  xk^  - 
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form  of  a  snug  fire,  an  appilUsant  dish,  oyster 
sauce,  and  family  facea. 

Impossible  to  quit  Mtmtpellier  without  saying 
something  of  the  H6tel  du  Midi,  which  is  perfect 
in  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  all  that  constitutes  an 
excellent  inn.  The  proprietor  has  been  a  courier. 
I  have  remarked  in  Italy,  that  whenever  an  hotel 
is  particularly  good,  the  master  is  invariably  a  ci- 
devani  courier ;  usually  an  active  intelligent  person, 
accustomed  to  cater  for  a  variety  of  fancies,  con- 
versant with  the  customs,  comforts,  and  advantages 
of  many  countries,  and  seldom  forgetting  to  pro- 
vide bis  house  with  whatever  used  to  please  Milor, 
or  keep  Miladi  in  good  humour. 

The  air  of  Montpellier  is  no  longer  in  vogue; 
it  is  discovered  to  be  too  sharp  and  variable  few 
chest  compl^nts,  and  must,  if  all  now  said  of  it 
l)e  true,  have  killed  its  thousands.  Formerly  all 
consumptive  cases  were  despatched  to  Montpellier ; 
every  hot  garden  walk  was  called  Montpellier; 
every  sunny  suburb  had  its  Muntpellier-row,  and 
Montpellier  itself  was  converted  into  ao  English 
colony.  But  now  all  ^oae  who  do  not  go  on  to 
Nice  or  Pisa,  stop  at  Hyeres,  where  the  mistral 
(they  say)  is  oever  felL 
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CHAPTEK  XVIir. 

LVKEL — NISMES — THE  AMPHITRKAritX A  LOOK    TOWARDH 

BBAUCAiHE UAISON     GARHBE ITS    TICISBITVDBS 

rOi:NTAIN     AND    BATHH TBHFI.E    OF    DUHA BFFBCT 

OK    RUINS    OS    THB    MIND LA   TOOR   HAOMK NIBNBt, 

ITS  UEKEHAL  EFFECT— ANT IQITIT I E8 — INBFFICIBKCT  OF 

WORDG PRODl'CE,    INNS,    ETC.,   OF   TBB   aOnXB PONT 

liV    UABD — ITS    POSITION, 

The  country  from  Montpellier  to  Niamee  is  Bome- 
times  of  a  more  agreeable  character  than  the  gene- 
ral run  of  that  to  wliicb  we  have  been  lately  kccu^- 
tomed.  The  houses  have  plantatioos  about  tbem, 
and  occasionally  sizeable  trees,  with  now  end  then 
a  superb  fir,  clothed  in  the  spreading  beauty  uf  tbe 
cedar.  Not  a  waste  inch — all  vines  and  ulivest 
and  the  latter  laden  with  fruit;  fig-trees  scraio- 
Uiiig  in  the  hedges,  but  not  very  fine  ones;  Dothiog 
of  the  breadth  and  richness  which  tbey  attain  at 
Genoa,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  A  doae  popu- 
lation ;  towns  and  villages  bleaching  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left ;  at  Colombier,  Lunel  and  Tokay 


were  pressed  upon  us,  but  when  we  arrived  at 
Lunel  itself,  we  seemed  to  enter  into  the  very 
domain  of  Bacchus, — the  sound  of  cooperage,  the 
sight  of  casks  filling  the  streets,  and  the  strong 
vinous  odour — every  thing,  in  short,  announced 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ■  muscat  adorable.'  A 
woman  rushed  out  upon  us  with  a  sample  bottle ; 
but  we  resisted,  contenting  ourselves  with  grapes, 
which  we  found  solid  and  fleshy,  like  the  jar 
grapes  that  we  get  from  Portugal. 

Lunel  was  (according  to  tradition)  colonized  in 
the  tenth  century  by  Jews ;  learned  men,  who 
taught  publidy  in  the  synagogue.  The  son  of 
Semeli!  seems  to  be  now  high  priest,  and  the 
golden  bell  and  the  pomegranate,  the  twined  linen 
and  cunning  work  of  the  ephod,  have  made  way 
for  the  thyrsis  and  the  vine-wreath. 

There  are  no  fences  here,  nothing  to  prevent 
the  hungry  vagrant  from  participating  in  nature's 
bounty ;  both  grapes  and  olives  may  be  gathered 
by  any  one  who  passes.  This  confidence  indicates 
a  respect  for  property  highly  creditable  to  national 
character ;  in  many  (indeed  most)  parts  of  France, 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  kitcbea-gardeas  are  un- 
fenced,  and  yet  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  their  being 
pilfered. 
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Magnificent  oiuleft,  atid  tricked  out  with  U 
of  red  and  blue  like  a  lad^s  hawking  pslfrej' ; 
finer — that  is  showier,  than  the  women,  who 
gipsy  hats  of  black  beaver,  aod  when  young, 
in  them  like  Bunbury's  country  girls. 

Asked  a  man  to  day  how  the  people  were 
poEcd  towards  the  new  dynasty.  "Some  well, 
iU,"  he  said ;  and  added,  that  for  himself  he  I 
what  revolutions  were ;  he  had  seen  more  than 
and  could  say,  that  though  the  Grst  tug  wai 
work,  those  who  cauie  afterwards  were  gd 
According  to  liis  idea,  the  first  stirrers  of  i 
Uitionary  action  are  like  the  angel  who  came  b 
pool  of  Betiiesda  and  troubled  its  waten ;  bu 
next  who  went  down  found  healing.  Wbi 
the  medicine  be.  in  the  mud  or  in  the  mini 
must  be  worked  up  until  the  healthy  parti 
detacbeil  from  the  dross,  rise  to  the  surface 
diffuse  their  benefits. 

We  entered  Nismes  by  an  ignoble  suburb^ 
came  at  once  upon  the  amphitheatre.  I  wai 
much  surprised  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 
infinitely  more  pleaaed  than  I  should  have  I 
had  I  approached  it  through  an  avoiue  of  c 
monies.     It  is  a  grand  and  besutiful  retici  tab 
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and  richly  coloured ;  but  the  inevitable  repairs, 
though  done  after  the  old  pattern,  are  HometimeB 
a  drawback  on  the  unity  of  effect.  The  interior 
has  a  look  of  fresh  rubbish  about  it,  of  recent 
reparation,  a  vexatious  air  of  completeness :  when 
such  things  are  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time,  we 
wish  them  perfect,  that  an  image  of  the  past 
might  be  presented,  as  it  were  liviogly,  to  our 
minds ;  but  we  desire  to  see  their  antique  forms 
preserved — not  restored.  And  when  new  bricks, 
fresh  mortar,  and  stone  just  hewn,  speak  to  us  in 
a  modem  tongue,  we  wish  agaiti  for  the  old  rents 
and  gaps  that  tally  with  the  past, — the  stains  and 
notches  of  ages,  leisurely  impressed  and  bearing 
record. 

The  repairs  are  neither  gilt  or  lettered  ;  we  find 
no  pope's  name,  or  king's,  with  a  munificentia  at 
the  end  of  it ;  they  are  as  inoffensive  as  such  things 
can  be,  and  were  (it  is  said)  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  building.  But  still  there  is 
pieceing  ; — "the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 

We  ascended  to  the  highest  range  of  seats,  and 

looked  down  into  the  crater  of  the  circus.     A  goat 

hung  among  some  high  fragment!,  stretching  out 

o  3 
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iu  neck  to  crup  the  kuTcs  of  a  fi^tice  tint  gnv 
out  through  a  6sHire  in  the  wall  abore.  It  riwidd 
have  been  thi?  oolv  leoant  of  tfae  apot,  but  it  had 
otlien  not  so  much  in  character  vith  it*  antiqae 
aad  decaving  beautv  :  troopcn  and  malnjf  ii 
figured  iu  the  arena,  now  appropriated  to  mili* 
lary  purpnies,  and  encumbcrui  bj  6dd-pieaei  and 
artillery  wa^^s.  A  fev  j-cara  mga,  fauta  and  evn 
houses  occupied  its  space,  and  three  thousand  per^ 
sons  found  an  asylum  within  the  old  walla ;  bat 
the  culony  was  routed,  and  bull  fight* — greatly 
frequented  (our  guide  tells  us)  hy  the  ladiea  of 
Nismes,  restored  it  as  neariy  to  its  ancient  nd 
ferocious  uses  as  uuxlem  mann^  admitlol  oL* 

From  our  post  at  the  t<^  of  the  arena,  we  over- 
looked the  country  towards  Brmcaire  and  the 
mountains  of  Aries,— Beaucaire  fanKMia  for  iti 
annual  fair,  and  Aries  where  the  Komana  nagned 
by  consuls,  and  the  Golbs  by  kings.  It  had  ktagi 
of  its  own  afterwards, — Counts  of  Provence,  who 

*  Ai  s  Inter  vUit  to  NiiuiM,  we  found  part  of  the  sicas 
KTc-enei)  in  with  tattered  tapettiy,  benchei  sad  <dd  dmn 
■  arranged  in  rows,  and  ever;  tliiiif  preparad  for  the  nfi^ 
KnUtioD  of  "  La  Mort  de  La  Toar  d'AuTeipie,  pmnkr 
Grenadier  de  la  Fraace,"  to  be  caacied  by  a  coupan;  of 
Ktrollen. 
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made  thetn»elT«s  so;  and  was  the  cradle  of  the 
langue  d^Oc,  or  Romane  Proven^le,  under  King 
Bozon  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  further  and 
still  more  worthily  honoured  by  being  one  of  the 
first  tnwns  in  France  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  ifl  remarkable  as  affording  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  field  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 
Many  of  its  unearthed  treasures  decorate  the  royal 
museums,  and  various  remains  of  its  Roman  times 
still  exist  in  the  town,  which  is  by  some  believed 
to  possess  (he  dust  of  the  illustrious  Roland,  con- 
veyed there,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  after  the 
battle  of  Roncevaux.  The  beauty  of  the  women 
of  Aries  is  celebrated  throughout  the  country  ;  but 
the  dead  and  the  living  are  null  to  us,  for  there 
stands  the  cholera,  like  the  angel  of  the  flaming 
8#ord,  blocking  up  all  entrance. 

Behind  our  reconnoitring  poet,  rises  a  wooded 
hill  crowned  by  a  tower, — La  Tour  Magne,  of 
antique  and  somewhat  barbarous  aspect.  It  is  a 
Roman  relic,  and  supposed  to  have  been  anciently 
a  light-house ;  but  its  shapeless  and  ragged  mass 
does  not  help  conjecture. 

The  antieuts  were  fortunate,  not  only  in  the 
beauty  and   splendour   of  their  conceptions,   but 


aUo  in  the  durability  of  tfacsr  nwterMla,  tbcir 
everUttiiig  graaites,  marbles,  and  porphyria:  tfae 
most  solid  works  of  inodeni  art  aeein  but  theatrical 
decorations  compared  with  the  modelled  quanitt 
of  antiquity.  1  koow  of  nothing  ao  beautiful  n 
(he  Maison  Carree,  nor — though  now  diacovered  to 
be  only  a  fragment  of  some  building  of  mistier 
dimensions — temple,  forum, or  basilica, — aoj  which 
presents  (at  least  to  the  unlearned  eye)  a  more  ex- 
quisite ajid  perfect  whole.  Ita  completeness  seent 
one  of  its  most  striking  characteristica,  and  left  aw 
but  one  wish  i  and  that  was  to  remove  the  wall 
in  which  the  columns  are  imbedded,  it  seemi  so 
like  wniething  modern  built  up  to  preserve  the 
structure.  It  is  nut  so;  but  even  with  its  excow 
of  antiquity,  still  it  repulses  the  imagination,  which 
delights  in  the  classical  dignity  and  withdrawii^ 
lines  of  tiie  open  colonnade.  But  what  grace, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  pniportion, — what  deco- 
rative richness  and  delicacy  !  Here  one  need  not 
study,  one  need  only  feel :  a  child  could  soaredy 
look  at  it  without  delight.  Louis  the  Fourtaenth 
would  fain  have  transported  it  stone  by  atone  from 
its  own  Roman  Nismes  to  the  park  at  Veraaijln, 
wliere  in  the  midst  of  clipped  trees,  niaDuf«etiind 
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water,  and  modern  gorgeousness,  it  would  have 
either  sunk  into  a  court  theatre,  or  standing 
aloof  from  its  humiliated  companiuna,  have  reduced 
their  big-wig  dignity  to  the  dimensions  of  a  plain 
bob.  Luclcily  the  thing  was  not  feasible,  so  the 
temples  and  rotundas  of  the  marble  garden  stQI 
keep  their  cold  pre-eminence. 

In  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  Maison  Carrie, 
from  its  first  and  long  uncertain  destination  * 
through  the  different  phases  of  church,  town-hat), 
stable,  granary,  &c.,  it  has  suffered  more  from  the 
barbarism  of  man,  than  even  from  the  corrodings 
of  time.  It  is  now  a  museum,  in  vhich  are  con- 
tained  various  small  bronzes  and  other  antiquities 
discovered  in  the  vicmity  of  Nismes,  and  a  lai^ 
filling  lip  of  modern  efforts.  I  should  rather  have 
seen  it  unmodemised,  without  the  gilt  letters  over 
the  door,  or  the  great  brown  door  itBctf,^^  spec- 

*  It  19,  haivever,  generally  believed,  upon  the  authuritj 
of  aa  iusLTiption  eiplaiacd  by  Monnleur  de  S£)(uier,  from 
a  careful  examination  of  certain  holei  Tiaible  in  the  arcbi> 
trave,  and  which  had  evidently  beeu  made  by  llie  craiapa 
by  ivhicli  bronze  letters  (some  tracea  of  wbich  sliU  remaiD) 
bad  been  fixed  in  the  walls,  to  have  been  a  temple  erected 
in  honour  of  Calm  and  Luciu*  Cnaar,  ^randaoai  of  Au- 
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tator  of  the  present,  yet  too  entirely  belonging  to 
the  past  to  be  an  actor  in  it.  However,  when  we 
think  that  horses  have  been  stabled  here,  forage 
stacked  up,  and  the  bustle  of  a  town-hall  outraged 
its  chaste  silence, — that,  in  short,  it  seems  fateil  to 
be  utilized,  its  present  maybe  of  its  various  appro- 
priations the  most  consistent;  nor  could  a  better 
perhaps  have  I>een  suggested,  unless  indeed  it  had 
been  preserved  for  the  higher  purpose  of  prayer, 
for  which  its  character  of  elevated  simplidty  seems 
to  have  designed  it. 

The  celebrated  fountain,  its  basins  and  baths, 
partly  antique  and  partly  restored  after  the  ancient 
plan  of  the  Roman  baths  which  occupied  the  same 
site,  are  enclosed  within  a  garden,  heautiful  firom 
its  shade  and  freshness,  which  reposes  in  the  hollo 
of  a  hill  planted  with  evergreens  to  its  summit, 
and  forming  a  permanent  decoration  of  the  most 
pleasing  kind  in  a  country,  where  the  foliage  of 
ijumnier  nuist  soon  become  parched  and  yellow. 
The  source  of  this  fountain  is  in  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  its  abundant  and  beautifully  clear 
waters,  after  having  filled  two  large  reservoirs,  are 
conveyed  through  a  handsome  canal,  planted  it 
each  side  with  trees,  into  various  parts  of  the  dty. 
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In  the  principal  bath,  the  Roman  pavement  still 
remains ;  and  very  near  to  a  limpid  basio  with  a 
living  floor  of  emerald  weeds,  but  not  (as  they  say) 
on  its  brinic,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Diana ; 
but  whether  in  her  most  accredited  character,  or 
in  that  of  Hecate  or  Luna>  antiquarians  have  not 
yet  decided. 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  little  too  far  gone  for 
me;  but  I  thought  the  wild  vegetation  that  pros- 
pers amidst  the  ruins  beautiful,  and  am  afraid  was 
as  much  pleaaed  with  the  fig-trees  as  with  the 
temple,  though  it  was  from  its  helping  tints  and 
strong  relief  that  they  perhaps  derived  their 
charm.  After  all,  considering  the  good  intentions 
of  Charles  Martel,  and  tbe  previous  civilities  of 
Franks  and  Goths,  the  wonder  is, — not  that  the 
Roman  monuments  of  Nismea  should  be  something 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  that  they  should  be  still 
perfect  enough  to  excite  the  warm  admiradon  of 
all  who  behold  them.  Perhaps,  were  these  memo- 
rials of  the  past  more  perfect,  we  should  find  them 
lese  impressive.  The  decomposition  of  the  solid 
temple,  raised  with  masses  hewn  out  of  the  marble 
quarry  or  the  granite  rock,  ia  slow  at  the  footstep 
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garment  of  want  and  misery,  growing  hourly  more 
rent  and  threadbare,  ceases  to  be  picture  when  it 
becomes  pain,  as  the  sigfat  of  actual  decadency 
always  does,  dress  it  up  how  we  may. 

A  winding  walk  of  easy  ascent,  and  in  good 
order,  carried  us  through  shrubberies  and  groves 
of  evergreens  to  a  terrace  midway  up  the  semicir- 
cular bill :  this  terrace  must  be  delicious  in  winter, 
always  verdant,  sheltered,  and  if  there  be  but  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  sure  of  drawing  it  into  its  bosom. 
A  charming  view ;  the  garden  fore-ground  with  its 
fountain  and  its  foliage,  the  encircling  hills,  the 
eastern  cypress  looking  up  and  imaging  eternity, 
the  ruins  crumbling  earthwards  and  depicting 
time.  We  ascended  to  the  Tour  Magne,*  which 
being  now  used  as  a  telegraph,  is  no  longer  open 
to  strangers.  A  man,  apparently  on  duty,  who 
sat  on  a  stone  with  a  hopeless,  dismal  face,  as  if 
he  had  watched  from  the  palace  roof  at  Argos  for 
the  whole  ten  years— all  but  one  day,  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  beacon  fire,  forbade  our 
approach.      So   we   looked  at  the  view — greatly 

■  Ooe  of  the  loweri  tit  ihe  Roman  walla  which  encIoMd 
NuwCM,  ■nd  probably  ao  called  from  being  the  Urge»t,  and 
appropriated  to  tomje  distinct  purpose. 
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talked  of,  but  we  thought  of  moie  estMt  Ate 
beauty, — nothiug  to  the  look  finom  the  many  tai- 
race  in  the  hollow  of  the  ercrgreeQ  hill ;  but  the 
suD  glared,  and  when  it  doei,  certUD  viewa  seen 
Hometimes  bleached  and  atonj,  that  Id  the  li^t  of 
evening,  or  the  red  dawn,  are  full  of  charm.  Some 
broken  eminences,  covered  with  vioejardi  awt 
olive  gardens  with  a  villa  dotted  here  and  thert^ 
screened  the  descent  from  the  Tour  Magne:  they 
are  in  a  warm,  pleasing  tone,  and  tonn  f»e  of  the 
most  agreeable  bits  of  the  picture. 

As  we  quitted  the  gardens,  two  { 
us  followed  by  a  crowd  of  idlen,  who  i 
tracted  by  the  singularity  of  tlietr  costume.  We 
inquired  who  they  were ;  one  said  Folei,  another 
Greeks,  a  third  Egyptiatu.  A  man  near  me, 
happy  to  bolt  out  a  faigb-soundii^  word,  ••  the 
schoolmaster  ttf  whom  Srasmug  makes  moatin 
when  he  Ughted  on  an  old  one,  exclaioied  "  Zon^ 
asters !"  But  they  proved  to  be  St.  Simonaau,  and 
there  they  stood  hemmed  in  and  obviously  gnt^ 
fied  by  the  curiosity  of  the  populace,  who  nfpirf 
to  consider  Ihem  as  amusing  mummers.  Nadung 
could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  air  of  beajp 
importance  with  which  they  turned  to  tht  dgbt 
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and  to  the  left,  as  if  to  exhibit  (according  to  the 
fashion  of  their  Father  Eiifantio)  la  putManee 
tfttn  regard ;  or  the  insufferable  self-complacencjr 
with  which  they  looked  down,  like  itinerant  tooth- 
drawers,  on  the  congregated  rabble. 

Like  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Languedoc, 
Nismes  announces  itself  speciously;  with  broad 
boulevards,  fine  public  buildings,  handsome  houses, 
and  all  the  apparel  of  a  capital.  Its  magnificent 
monuments  are  all  in  what  may  be  called  the 
suburbs,  meeting  you  at  the  turn  of  a  comer  as 
if  they  wctc  every  day  objects;  but  the  actual  old 
town  is  here,  as  at  Carcassonne,  Narbonne,  &c.,  a 
nest  of  narrow  streets,  little  more  than  depiits  for 
merchandise ;  with  h^^  and  there  a  large  house 
in  a  court,  or,  if  there  be  a  space  or  an  angle  wide 
enough  to  hold  it,  a  prefecture  or  an  episcopal 
palace,  with  three  or  four  old-fashioned  mansions 
sticking  close  to  it.  The  Roman  remains,  K-hich 
render  Nismes  particularly  interesting,  are  all  so 
placed,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  easily  removes 
itself  to  a  favourable  distance,  from  which  it  takes 
in  the  whole  of  its  object  in  tme  unfrittered  view. 
The  mean  houses  which  formerly  shouldered  the 
MaigQii  Carrie,  have  all  been  swept  away,  and  a 
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spacious  area,  eDclosed  hj  iron  rnlingi  wpantM 
this  beautiful  relic  of  the  post  from  the  aummnd- 
iDg  buildings.  The  amphitheatre,  too,  ia  haod- 
aomely  isolated,  and  from  the  wide  space  in  vhich 
it  standS)  its  full  effect  ii  recrived  at  onee;  while 
the  temple  of  Diana  becomes  its  shade,  its  quiet, 
and  its  fountains,  as  the  grotto  of  Egeria  does  its 
silent  valley. 

Few  things  unlock  the  springs  of  thought  so 
rapidly  as  those  fine  records  of  the  far-off  past, 
which  still  stand  amongst  us  like  the  spectres  flf 
the  hallowed  dead,  that  rose  up  and  went  abroad 
into  the  streets  bearing  witness.  History  is  thus 
told  by  signs  more  expressive  than  words:  we  not 
only  hear  of  the  Romans,  but  we  see  their  worics; 
their  magnificent  conceptions  and  prodigioiiR  HMans 
of  execution,  their  luxury^  refinement^  grandeur, 
and  cruelty,  are  all  brought  before  us  in  a  single 
frame.  The  lofty  splendour  of  their  public  edi- 
fices, and  the  record  graven  on  them  of  their  some- 
tiroes  barbarous,  sometimes  noble  uses,  ramun  m 
witnesses,  not  only  of  their  minds  and  mewn,  but 
of  their  tastes  and  habits.  No  writtm  history  cm 
bring  bef<He  us  the  Romans  and  their  times  u  do 
these  monumental  here  are  atruoturea  rajged  hf 
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their  bwids,  alurs  at  which  they  have  koelt,  8e«ta 
un  which  they  b^ve  reposed  ;  their  power  and 
their  purpoiee  are  kept  alive  iu  their  workf^— 
Imiught  palpably  before  ua,  while  history  seems 
but  the  clothing  of  tradition. 

I  ooce  heard  a  person  say,  *'  I  don't  believe  a 
word  o(  Macbeth :  were  I  to  go  to  Scotland  and 
to  see  Dunsinane,  perhaps  I  might — witches  and 
all ;  but  not  till  then."  And  yet  who  ever  knew 
the  power  of  words  as  Shskspeare  did  P  who  like 
him  could  coin  them  into  images?  In  his  hands 
words  £nd  thdr  real  uses;  they  embody  thought, 
create  ideas,  quickea  memory,  charm,  elevate, 
touch,  inspire,  and  playing  on  tius  strings  <tf  the 
passions,  strike  out  that  sympathetic  tone  which 
understands  and  answers  to  their  language.  And 
yet  this  person,  whose  imagination  remained  un- 
aSected  by  the  force  of  wcmls  so  wielded,  was  con- 
vertible by  the  palpability  of  stone  and  mortar. 

Left  Nismes  this  rooming, — a  holiday,  and  the 
grisettes  all  afloat  in  their  gayest  gowns  end  pret- 
tiest ribbons.  The  people  here  look  cheerful  and 
industrious,  and  seeing  them  so,  with  their  plea* 
sant  walks,  and  green  gardens,  and  sunny  wwid 
about  them,  one  wiahes  to  fbrgtt— -but  cannot 
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always,— the  horrors  of  (lie  Cours  Neuf  and  the 
Chemiti  de  Montpellier,  in  the  terrible  reaction  of 
1815.  Thene  southern  spirits  that  fly  alnn^  enjoj- 
ingly,  are  fearful  ones  when  excited ;  the  old  barbed 
dagger  of  religious  animndly  is  always  here,— hid- 
den sometimes,  but  ready  to  unsbeath  itself  at  the 
first  blood-cry.  I  knew  a  man  who,  speaking  of 
his  enemy,  used  to  say,  "  I  bate  him  reli^oualv — 
and  that's  the  worrit  kind  of  hatred." 

Figs,  almonds,  prunes,  olives,  quinces,  and  ex- 
cellent wines,  make  part  of  the  commerce  of  Lad- 
giiedoc ;  boutargue,  the  roe  of  the  stui^eon  pmsed 
into  a  paste,  is  another  article  of  trade ;  mulberries 
are  cultivated,  and  the  shuttle  plied  in  the  cot- 
tages. Montpellier  has  a  kind  of  fame  for  its 
essences,  its  verdigris,  and  its  cream  of  tartar; 
Narbonue  for  its  cloths,  Nismes  for  ita  sillu.  Le 
Tin  de  Tavel,  current  in  the  hotels  of  Switzerland, 
is  a  wine  of  this  country.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  Muscat  and  Tokay  of  Lunel,  but  I  had  for- 
gotten the  Blanquette  de  Limous,  whidi  is  sold  at 
ten  or  twelve  sous  the  bottle,  and  may  (aa  they  tdl 
u)i)  be  easily  passed  off  fur  ChampagDe. 

Good  inns  in  the  south, — Hdtel  de  Luxembouiig 
appeared  bo  to  us  even  after  the  o^tal  one  of  Mont- 
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pellier.  An  improving  country ;  stilt  vines  and 
olives,  but  the  general  foliage  more  varied,  more 
mixed  up  of  many  things;  mulberries  in  great 
abundance,  and  farther  on  the  ilex,  spreading  its 
sober  shade  over  the  hills.  Stopped  at  La  Foux 
to  look  at  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Gardou, 
which  appearti  now  as  if  a  child  could  wade  it :  the 
bridge  is  a  very  el^;aut  ornament  and,  I  suppose, 
of  great  utility.  Fell  in  with  some  familiar  trees, 
very  recreative  to  the  home-loving  fancy  after  such 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  vines  and  olives.  They 
were  like  the  gooseberry-bush  to  that  household 
spirit,  who,  banished  to  some  paradise  of  the  tropics, 
some  £den  of  guavss  nnd  ananas,  sickened  at  the 
surrounding  luxuries;  but  stumbling  by  chance 
upon  the  old  green  burii,  felt  his  heart  leap  within 
him,  and  fancied  the  taste  of  its  poor  fruit  had 
love  and  friendship  in  it 

When  Anson  saw  in  the  island  of  Tinian  mea- 
dows covered  with  the  common  garniture  of  Eng- 
lish fields,  and  white  bulls  cropping  the  butter-cups 
and  trefoil,  while  the  crowing  of  cocks  completing 
(he  illusion  made  him  almost  fancy  himself  in 
England,  how  his  heart  must  have  leaped  within 
hiffl.     But  the  Pont  du  Sard!  the  real  one'— 
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the  grand  and  simple  Roman  aqueduA,  with  the 
mellow  colouring  nf  almost  nineteen  centuries 
glowing  on  it !  I  am  not  fond  of  lavishing  notea' 
of  admiration,  and  never  care  to  use  them  bat 
when  the  heart  and  pen  go  together;  but  this 
merits  more  than  two^inore  than  twenty.  How 
magically  it  came  upon  us,  suspended  as  it  seemed 
in  the  air,  and  stretching  like  a  [Jnntom  fnMi 
rock  to  rock,  with  the  blue  heavens  and  the  green 
earth  looking  in  through  its  wide  arches. 

Quitting  the  carriage  before  we  arrived  at  the 
aqueduct,  we  xaw  from  a  favourable  distance  its 
three  rows  of  arclies,  hanging  one  above  anodier 
until  they  overtopped  the  hills  which  form  tbdr 
side  frames.  The  centre  arches  have  a  breadth,  a 
lightness,  an  incomparable  beauty,  of  which  modds 
and  engravings  can  convey  no  idea.  Through  the 
lower  ones  the  tufted  wood,  the  silent  ^ea,  the 
lonely  river,  are  seen  in  half  Bhadow,^-every  thing 
around  wears  the  character  of  pnrflouDd  repose; ' 
beyond,  looking  still  forward  through  the  arches, 
is  the  narrow  valley,  wild  and  stiU,  through  which 
the  river  creeps  as  if  afraid  to  startle  by  its  mur^ 
murs  the  genius  of  solitude  who  sle^M  within  its 
shade.     Turning  to  lot^  back,  another  pert  of  the. 
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same  valley  spears  widening  gradually  into  a 
broad  distance,  but  still  with  the  same  character  (^ 
loneliness,  and  the  same  silent  river  pouring  its 
shrunk  stream  along  a  rocky  strand,  shaded  by  the 
broad  brandies  of  a  few  fine  trees ;  above  rises  the 
close  foliage  of  the  ilex  tufting  the  hills,  and  over 
all  a  sky  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ctdouring  c£ 
the  landscape;  a  grey  sky  streaked  with  light 
clouds,  warm  and  stationary. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the 
position  of  this  exquisite  monument.  Drawn  across 
a  sylvan  valley,  finding  its  support  in  the  wild  hills 
on  which  its  arches  rest,  not  overpowered  by  the 
magnitude  of  surrounding  objects,  with  no  back- 
ground to  wall  it  up  and  shut  out  the  heavens, 
not  barely  sharing  admiration  with  the  mighty 
works  of  nature,  not  rivalled — or  distanced,  by 
them;  but  having  in  its  poetic  solitude  all  that 
befits  the  character  of  its  beauty,  all  that  a  coiv- 
templative  mind  or  romantic  fancy  can  desire. 
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AVIfiNON — COUP      d'<B1L BTTHOLOOT IJt    VILIiB     SON* 

NANTE — KUCIIEK  DB  DON OLD  SAUEB  AND  SBW — A990- 

CIATII>N!1 LA     MIKEItlCOIlDB ORAVB     OP    LAURA — TBB 

MUSEUM — VAVCLUSB,    ASOTHBR     TiMB — ULTRA     PLA- 
TO>l!>U — THE   CANON  AND  THB   LADT ROXAL  RHTNBS. 

Rocky  and  wild  towards  Avignon,  and  only  par- 
tially  cultivated :  dropped  down  amongst  some 
oaks,  and  saw  Mont  Ventoux  looking  out  of  Daa- 
phin^  at  us.  Country  more  fertile  and  agreeable, 
and  then  again  liarrenness,— till  at  last  we  came 
suddenly  upon  the  noble  plain  from  which  the 
castellated  walls  of  Avignon  rise  up  proudly. 

Tlie  burst  was  fine,  and  we  UxAi  it  in  a  moment 
of  great  splendour,  with  the  evening  sun  upon  it— 
a.  moment  when  it  was  all  glowing  in  a  rich  wutb- 
crn  light,  and  were  surprised  and  charmed.  The 
city  thus  seen,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  metro, 
polis,  with  spires,  towers,  rocks,  and  battlements, 
which  the  eye  mistakes  at  first  for  fortreesea.  The 
long  wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhone  has  lost  two 
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centre  arches,  swept  away  by  the  ice  in  the  rigorous 
winter  of  18^,  and  a  temporary  bridge  of  boats 
supplies  its  place;  an  old  stone  bridge  with  broken 
arches  serves,  like  the  battlements,  for  picture, 
though  not  for  use,  and  another  wooden  one 
crosses  a  second  branch  of  the  river,  which  is  at 
present  on  its  good  behaviour  and  agreeably  de- 
mure, but  tremendous  in  its  angry  moments. 
Avignon  has  its  traditional  etymology.  A  temple 
consecrated  to  Diana  rose  above  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  and  as  the  boatmen  passed  beneath  it,  they 
lifted  up  their  voices  to  the  divinity,  crying  '*  Ave 
Diana !"  The  goddess  went  out  of  fashion,  but 
the  words,  which  by  a  little  corruption  became 
Aveniane,  and  by  a  little  more  Avignon,  have 
stuck  to  the  spot. 

An  excellent  inn  (I'Hotel  de  TEurope)  dtuated, 
as  usual,  rather  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but 
within  the  gates ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  house  in  which 
General  Le  Brun  was  massacred  by  an  infuriated 
populace;  and  not  far  distant  the  cathedral  with 
its  silver  bell  (that  only  tolls  at  the  death  of  a 
Pope)  and  its  tower  of  doleful  recollections.  Per- 
haps the  same  revolution  that  made  the  one  a 
record  of  its  crimes,  melted  down,  the  other ;  how- 
F  2 
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ever,  if  the  siver  bell  no  longer  tcJlsi  others  do,  and 
with  sufficient  vigour  at  this  moment  to  entitle 
Avignon  to  the  epithet  of  la  viUe  aonnante,  which 
Kabelais  bestowed  upon  it. 

To  strengthen  the  impresfaon  which  the  fine  and 
striking  aspect  of  A\-ignoo  makes  when  first  ap- 
proached, and  before  the  mean  detuls  of  the  close 
interior  have  effaced  it,  one  should  ascend  the 
Rocher  de  Don,  and  look  round  on  the  noble  and 
varied  view  which  it  coramands.  Below  is  the 
town  enclosed  within  its  beautiful  battlements,  and 
thickly  set  with  the  multitudinous  spires  and  domes 
of  its  ancient  religious  edifices, — now  in  many 
instances  turned  to  worldly  purposes ;  bevond  the 
walls,  other  structures  appear  amidst  groves  of 
souihem  verdure,  and  the  eye  easily  converts  them 
into  temples,  suiting  them  to  the  Itah'an  atmos- 
phere and  character  of  the  scene,  though  probably 
they  are  only  village  churches.  The  papal  palace, 
now  converted  into  a  barrack  and  a  prison,  rises 
immediately  before  the  eye,  storied  over  with  mairf 
memories,  and  flanking  it  the  cathedral  with  its 
Roman  cupola.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
is  a  ruined  castle,  looking  like  a  fragment  of  the 
city  though  separated  from  it  by  the  broBd  Rhone, 
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which,  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  meanders 
through  a  fertile  stretch  of  garden  plains,  and  is 
lost  amidst  the  hills  that  draw  their  circling  screen 
round  this  beautiful  and  balmy  region. 

Mont  Ventoux  is  the  bcddest  feature  of  the 
chain,  (he  rocks  of  Vaucluse  the  most  interesting. 
The  iris  of  love,  and  faith,  and  poetry,  is  on  them; 
and  while  I  looked  upon  their  purpling  heights, 
oiy  fancy  made  out  a  spot  in  which  it  placed  the 
town  of  Carpentras,  where  Petrarch,  enamoured 
of  study  and  pleased  with  the  scenes  which  re- 
called the  sweet  season  of  his  meditative  childhood, 
consecrated  his  leisure  to  Uiose  labours,  whose 
fruits  procured  for  him  in  after  time  the  blended 
wreath  of  poetry  and  learning. 

There  are  some  details  in  this  charming  view, 
that  come  out  to  eyes  that  search  for  them  like 
the  fibres  of  a  leaf,  which  in  the  broad  mass  of 
foliage  are  passed  over  unheeded.  Sometimes  a 
light  colonnade,  a  hanging  terrace,  or  perhaps  a 
tall  pine  orientalizes  the  distant  buildings;  the 
colouring  of  the  houses  is  mellow,  their  roofs 
covered  with  the  convex  tile  (d  dot  d'dne),  which, 
when  its  tone  is  subdued  by,  time  as  it  is  here,  has 
a  very  soft  and  pleasing  effect, — there  is  do  glare. 
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no  red,  but  a  lort  of  pale  tint  with  a  shade  of 
rust  on  it,  that  when  the  sun  gbinesj  warniB  itaelf 
into  beauty.  Nothing  bo  cold  aa  the  effect  of  a 
fine  blue  sky  spread  over  hard  and  glaring  objecta; 
so  far  from  drawing  them  up  to  its  tone,  they  ap- 
pear to  grow  colder  under  its  influence;  but  in  the 
south,  the  earth  and  skies  seem  to  have  a  secret 
understanding,  and  hence  the  charm  of  the  scenery. 
To  one  who  loves  as  I  do  the  old  historical  names 
of  the  French  provinces,  and  disdains  the  oob- 
venient  distribution  of  departments  and  their  new 
appellations,  this  view  has  a  particular  cbann  :  the 
old  names  are  still  the  abiding  ones;  and  while  a 
man  who  pointed  out  some  of  its  beauties  to  us 
mingled  together  the  names  of  Provence,  Langue- 
doc,  and  Dauphin6,  I  thought  hoir  mean  and  poor 
the  Var,  and  the  Gard,  and  the  Drdme  sounded. 

One  cannot  touch  this  scnl,  one  cannot  hear  thcK 
fine  old  names  pronounced  without  a  sudden  niib 
backwards  of  the  mind  into  those  times  <^  poetry, 
romance,  devotion,  and  chivalry,  when  the  Counts 
of  Provence  influenced  their  peo^de  to  the  love  and 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  making  another  Bagdad  of 
their  capital.  These  old  names,  whether  they  be 
of  places  or  of  people,  have  downri^t  magic  in 
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them.  Alphonso,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  Ray- 
moud  Beranger,  Count  de  Provence,  with  their 
gently  baptized  wives  Faydide  and  Douce,  give 
you  in  the  bare  sound  of  their  historical  appel- 
lations whole  quires  of  troubadour  rhymes  and 
chivalric  records.  I  cannot  hear  disturbing  an  old 
name,  unlesfl  it  be  a  degraded  one :  Countess  of 
Rou  sail  Ion,— how  well  it  sounds;  make  a  river  of 
her,  a  modem  one,  and  Shakspeare  could  hardly 
keep  her  floating. 

Perhaps  this  is  carrying  the  matter  a  little  too 
far;  but  there  is  infinite  magic  in  a  name,  it  so 
soon  takes  a  character  if  there  be  one  to  take,  and 
then  lives  and  dies  bound  up  with  it. 

There  was  no  getting  into  the  cathedral :  we  . 
knocked  at  the  great  door,  and  then  at  the  small 
one,  as  some  respectable-Iodcing  persons  standing 
by  told  us  to  do,  but  found  no  access.  Its  neigh- 
bour, the  old  papal  palace,  has  now  two  distinct 
appropriations;  barred  windows  at  one  side,  and 
military  trappings  at  another,  explain  its  present 
uses.  The  associations  connected  with  this  palace 
are  feeble  compared  with  those  encrusted  into  the 
walls  of  the  Lateran  or  the  Vatican ;  removed ' 
from  the  old  seat  of  government,  the  Popes  seem 
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to  have  left,  not  only  the  strength  >od  individtislhy 
of  power  behiDd  them,  but  to  have  stripped  tbdr 
state  of  that  species  of  local  and  mechanical  reve- 
rence which  had  so  long  Bustained  it. 

Met,  as  we  returned,  a  group  of  unfortunale 
Poles,  standing  abf>ut  with  the  air  of  Gemao  ato- 
dents,  and  no  doubt  the  sad  hearts  of  exilea.  Avig- 
non has  been  assigned  to  them  by  government 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  prison:  they  were  received 
here  (we  are  told)  without  sympathy;  and  yet  their 
melancholy  position  might  well  excite,  and  their 
devoted  patriotism  justify  it.  The  town  is  said 
to  be  eminently  Carlist,  resenting  still  the  revolu- 
tion of  whose  horrors  it  was  the  victim.  Many  td 
the  churches  and  religious  houses  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  others  appropriated  to  lay  purfXMes; 
but  there  seems  a  plenitude  <^  priests,  as  in  all  the 
southern  towns  of  France. 

At  La  Mis^ricorde  (a  hospital  tm  the  insane)  a 
crucifix,  carved  in  ivory  *  and  of  the  most  exqui- 
site workmanship,  was  shown  to  us.  It  had  been 
contemplated  with  admiratioD  by  Caoova,  and  the 
sister  who  accompanied  us  repeated  this  with  pride; 
'  a  pride  which  though  only  relative,  t 
■  Sy  JohftDnea  GuillariniD,  (1669). 
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its  warmth  to  be  personal.  To  these  poor  nuns 
the  feminine  feeling  of  vanity  is  interdicted,  at  least 
where  they  themselves  are  concerned,  but  it  is  not 
annihilated  ;  the  object  is  only  changed, — transfer- 
red from  the  individual  to  the  carved  crucifix,  the 
sculptured  saint,  the  curtained  picture,  or  the  altar 
bouquet. 

This  hospital  is  under  the  care  of  nuns,  sisters 
of  charity,  but  subject  to  stricter  rules  than  those 
by  which  the  order  is  in  general  governed :  these 
meritorious  women  undertake  the  entire  superin- 
tendence of  the  lunatic  patients,  and  perform  their 
arduous  task  with  admirable  courage  and  tender- 
ness. Our  guide  was  a  quiet  spirit,  full  of  pious 
humility,  working  purely  for  the  love  of  God,^ 
without  thought  of  applause,  or  consciouBness  of 
merit  I  asked  her  if  she  could  quit  the  order  if 
she  pleased :  she  said  not,  but  that  the  superior  had 
the  power  of  transferring  any  member  <^  her  com- 
munity into  any  other  hos^ntal  where  her  services 
might  be  wanted.  They  only  went  out  (she 
added)  to  attend  on  the  sick  or  the  dying — it  was 
their  duty ;  they  were  here  on  earth  to  perform  it 
"  If  it  was  the  plague,  (said  I,  stupidly  enough,)  you 
would  not  be  afraid  ?" — "  What  (she  replied  with 
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great  simplicity)  should  I  be  afraid  of  P  Not  surely 
of  going  a  little  before  my  time." 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  grave 
of  Laura,  even  after  we  had  got  into  the  garden  <^ 
the  Cordeliers,  or  what  had  once  been  so.  At 
length  we  stumbled  on  a  woman,  who  led  the  way 
into  a  damp  corner,  where  we  found  somethipg 
like  a  wretched  sort  of  tea-bouse  arbour,  with  a 
stout  column  in  the  middle  of  it,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  spot  scarcely  large  enough  for  one 
of  those  drawing-room  shafts  which  usually  sup- 
port the  dehcate  bust  of  a  Muse  or  a  Venus; 
indeed,  we  could  barely  make  our  way  round  it 
without  getting  entangled  in  the  briars.  An 
English  milor,  the  woman  told  us,  had  given,  or 
rather  was  to  give,  the  column.  This  was  the 
model ;  but  it  was  to  be  executed  in  marble,  with 
an  um  on  the  top  ;  and  when  it  was  placed,  tbe 
briars  were  to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  spot,  to  use 
a  vulgar  but  appropriate  expression,  tidy'd  up. 

Poor  Laura !  she  no  longer  sleeps  in  this  sloppy 
comer;  her  ashes  were  scattered  by  the  Vandals 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  place  of  her  grave  is 
unlionoured,  except  by  strangers.  lAke  that  of 
the  fair  girl  of  Vermia,  whose  tomb  was*  when  we 
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saw  it,  placed  like  a  water<trough  under  a  spout 
in  an  open  court,  abandoned  to  the  stray  homage 
or  conjectures  of  those  who  had  learned  her  story 
from  liie  poet  of  their  hearts;  and  yet,  when  living, 
how  they  were  loved!  But  poetical  recollections 
are  not  kept  holy  here:  we  found  La  Santa  Chiara 
turned  into  a  baker's  shop;  and  as  we  quitted  the 
grave  of  Laura,  some  dyers,  who  were  at  work  in 
an  adjoining  yard,  smiled  at  us  contemptuously. 
Madder  has  conquered  poetry;  it  is  the  staple 
commodity  of  Avignon,  and  the  trade  of  love  has 
been  abandoned  for  that  of  a  dye  stuff. 

The  Museum  is  in  a  sad  litter  i  it  is  only  provi- 
Boire,  the  porteress  told  us,  which  in  France  gene- 
rally means  permanent.  This  active  functionary, 
porteregs,  guide,  and  puffer,  would  have  made  a 
splendid  Diana:  we  admired  her  full- chiselled  lips, 
and  light  eyes  with  long  black  eyelashes,  and  like- 
wise  her  want  of  Ieaming,^-a  great  blessing,  for 
cicerones  are  terrible  people  in  general.  As  to 
the  pictures,  they  are  in  such  a  wretched  light, 
that  there  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
making  them  out,  even  if  it  had  been  a  bright 
day  instead  of  a  very  murky  evening.  The  Ver- 
nets,  a  family  in  which  distinguished  talent  seems 
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hereditary,  being  natives  of.  this  town,  (as  our 
directing  divinity  informed  us,)  have  )he  best 
places  assigned  to  them.  There  are  two  rigid 
portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura ;  he  a  canon, 
but  1)0  lover— or  poet  either,  and  she  as  stiff  as 
Catharine  Bore.* 

I  think  we  saw  nothing  else  at  Avignon,  except 
the  boulevards  and  some  very  pretty  women.  The 
peasant  girls  wear  a  cap  without  a  border,  bound 
round  the  head  with  a  broad  ribbon— generally 
black,  crossed  behind,  and  tied  in  a  large  bow  be- 
fore; when  smartly  put  on,  it  is  rather  becoming: 
in  the  towns  the  ribbon  is  discarded,  and  the 
white  skull-cap  worn,  (but  only  by  the  females 
of  the  humbler  classes,)  with  the  strings  flying. 
On  Sundays  the  gay  ones  set  off  this  pauper  head- 
dress with  showy  earrings  and  iKck  omamentE  of 
gold ;  and  thus  embellished,  look  like  the  rustic 
madonnas  of  a  country  chapel,  and  quite  as  proud 
of  their  finery  as  the  queen-cow  of  a  Swiss  herd  is 
said  to  be  of  her  huge  bell. 

We  had  reserved  this  morning  fcv  Vaucluse; 

but  I. has  been  a  little  indisposed  for  some 

days,  and  though  he  would  willingly  have  gone 
*  Lutber'i  wifie. 
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with  US  out  of  kindness,  yet  we  think  it  more 
prudent  to  get  on  to  Marseilles,  where,  if  neces- 
sary, we  can  procure  good  advice.  It  is  mortify- 
ing to  be  so  near  that  vale  of  sweet  and  limpid 
waters,  and  still  more  of  sweet  and  immortal  recol- 
lections, and  yet  to  turn  away  from  it ;  but  we  say 
^  another  time,^  and  with  this  hope  we  leave 
Vaucluse  bdiind  us. 

Perhaps  before  that  other  time  comes,  we  may 
see  the  lonely  tomb 

-  -  -  ''  three  leagues  from  Padua/' 
At  Avignon  the  name  of  Petrarch  is  the  common 
music  of  the  air ;  every  breeze  is  full  of  it,— nine 
thinks  of  nothing  else,  except  perhaps  of  the  Popes, 
those  old  men  in  their  mantles  who  rise  up  before 
us  like  the  ghost  of  Samuel;  and  yet  his  love  a£Pair 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unnatural  on  record, 
though  embalmed  in  such  a  river  of  amber,  so 
gracefully  and  tenderly  enshrined,  that  we  forget 
its  absurdity. 

The  souls  of  most  lovers  are  like  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  which  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it  gave 
out  soft  and  melodious  sounds,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  uttered  only  broken  or  mourn- 
ful murmurs.     But  Petrarch  dispensed  with  the 
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warmth  of  real  sunshine,  and  gang  in  the  paler 
glow  of  his  imagination ;  and  in  such  strains  of 
soft  and  skyey  melancholy,  that  the  suul  is  woa 
by  theui,  though  the  inspiring  feeling  may  be 
often  too  fanciful  for  sympathy ;  for  that  a  passioa 
presumed  to  be  unshared  by  its  objects— a  passion 
unsustained  by  hope,  without  one  intimate  link, 
one  recollected  avowal,  one  feeling  of  full  and 
perfect  reciprocity  to  fasten  on,  and  only  fed  by 
unfrequent  glimpses  of  decaying  beauty,  should 
have  survived  the  fortieth  year  of  its  idol,  and 
that  idol  a  staid  matron  and  the  mother,  if  the 
common  reading  be  the  true  one,  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, is  a  thing  almost  too  incredible  to  be  within 
reach  of  fellow  feeling. 

A  beautiful  object  casually  and  imperfectly 
known,  may  excite  a  sentiment  of  admiratitxi,  and 
even  for  a  time  of  something  which  a  romaotic 
imagination  may  deem — and  perhaps  feel^  to  be 
passion.  But  to  perpetuate  this  sentimeot  during 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  doee  and  endearing 
ties  of  tried  affection,  of  proved  faith,  must  knit 
their  strength  together,  and  working  into  the 
heart,  establish  the  dominion  of  habit, — habit 
grown    out  <^   the   tendereat    sympathies,   habit 
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which  once  was  passion,  but  which  has  changed 
with  time  into  the  sweetest  of  all  calm  feelings,— 
entire  reliance. 

I  once  read  somewhere  of  a  man  who  fell  in  love 
with  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  not  only  went  into 
mourning  for  her  himself,  but  put  all  his  establish, 
ment  into  black.  But  whether  the  passion  (if  so 
it  may  be  called)  of  Petrarch  had  its  root  in  the 
heart  or  the  fancy,  whether  its  object  was  the 
wedded  Laura  de  Sadc  or  the  maiden  Laura  de 
Baux,  it  has  secured  to  him  the  immortal  laurel; 
and  there  he  sits  enwreathed,  a  bright  star  in  the 
poetic  firmament,  whose  mild  and  constant  light 
will  probably  outlive  the  blaze  of  many  a  meteor. 

After  all,  I  am  afraid  that  the  learned  canon,  if 
not  a  mere  iria  worshipper,  was  but  a  leather- 
mouthed  fish,  which  may  be  caught  (I  think  old 
Izaak  tells  us)  with  any  kind  of  live  fly,  and  never 
lets  go  its  hook ;  and  the  bright  lady  a  wily  angler, 
who  manceuvred  her  artificial  bait  with  consum- 
mate skill,  playing  off  its  foil  wings  gleamingly 
and  drawing  on  the  duped  fish,  while  she  herself 
reposed  in  the  cool  sedges,  calculating  on  the 
length  of  line  which  might  be  safely  given  to  hope  * 
without  allowing  it  to  knit  itself  into  certainty. 
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It  was  coquetry  playing  with  the  imagination,  not 
with  the  heart,  for  that  would  have  found  out  the 
cheat  by  the  quick  sensitiveness  of  instinct. 

Francis  the  First  was  not  a  Fetrarch  id  his 
loves ;  but  at  the  sight  of  Laura's  tonib,-^wbom 
living  he  would  probably  have  considered  as  a 
very  insipid  woman,  he  was  moved  even  to  verse; 
witness  the  quatrains  still  repeated  in  his  name: — 

"  En  petit  lieu  compria,  vous  pouvei  T<Hr 
Ce  qui  compreod  beaocuup  lie  renommte; 
Plume,  labeur,  la  IsDjfue,  et  le  devoir, 
Fureot  vaincus  par  raimant  de  I'uaide. 
U  genlilte  ame  t   itaot  tant  eBtim^ 
Qui  te  pourra  louer  qo'en  ae  taiiant ; 
Car  la  psrole  est  toajoars  rfprbofe, 
Quand  le  suiel  surmonte  le  diMat." 
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nauseilles  —  coadon    sanitaibe  —  firht  bdrbt  or 
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AviGNOM  to  Aix,— again  grass  fields  and  stubblea, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  trees  and  culture  than 
heretofore ;  in  short,  a  reprieve, — perhaps  only  a 
short  one,  from  the  vine  aud  olive.  Mulberries 
still  deliciously  green,  long  lines  of  cypresses 
planted  close,  as  if  to  screen  out  the  wind,  and 
houses  with  some  shade  about  them.  Passed  the 
Durance  over  a  wooden  bridge,  (a  marvel  they 
say,)  which  I  expected  would  have  reached  to  Aix. 
Did  not  know  that  Noves  was  Noves*  until  we 
had  left  it  behind  us ;  so  no  need  of  an  "  O  thou !" 
or  a  "  Pure  lady  !"  Some  bright  verdure  about 
*  The  birth-place  uf  Laun. 
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Orgon,  and  good  trees  iiow  and  then.  At  Foot 
Royal  an  abreuvoir,  agreeably  shaded  with  plane 
trees;  but  no  positive  beauty  any  where.  Have 
hoard  Lambesc  praised,  but  could  not  judge  of 
it.  Cheerless  rain,  and  a  wet  fog  on  the  hiUn,— 
not  a  stutionary  one  and  palpable,  like  our  great 
London  fogs,  of  which  one  may  cut  off  a  slice  and 
send  it  out  as  a  pattern ;  but  a  sort  of  flying  mist, 
thai  one  can  look  through  but  yet  see  nothing. 
Almonds  in  great  abundance;  and  often  in  the 
little  towns  a  few  large  trees  form  a  pleasant  shade 
in  the  rectangle,  or  triangle,  of  petty  diaieosions, 
which  calls  itself  La  Place. 

The  publicans  in  Provence  have  a  pretty  fatherly 
or  motherly  way  (as  it  happens)  of  recommending 
their  houses  to  the  passing  traveller :  "  Pkn  des 
Compagnoiis,"^"  M^re  des  Compagnmu,*'  is  the 
ten<ler  substitute  for  "  La  Croix  Rouge,'"  or  **  Le 
Cygne  Blanc."  Sometimes  a  gay  board  beckons 
invitingly—"  Au  Repos  des  Enfana;^  nor  is 
"  L'Auberge  Economique,''  which  perhaps  seduces 
the  greatest  number,  forgotten.  A  stony  soil,  fre- 
quently impoverished  by  rocks,  but  cultivated  up 
to  its  capabilities,  and  thickly  dotted  with  fruit- 
trees  :  cottages  raiall  but  iwat,  at  least  externally. 
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and  smartly  roofed  with  pale  tiles.  Thickly  pcA. 
pled  as  we  approached  Aix,  which  presents  its 
broad  Cour  immediately  to  the  eye  tm  eDtering ; 
but  the  fine  elms  which  formerly  shaded  and  etit- 
bellished  it,  were  cut  down  in  the  days  of  July, — 
some  say  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down,  time 
having  loosened  their  roots  aa  if  they  had  been  old 
teeth ;  others,  (droUy  enough,)  to  beautify  the 
town ;  but  most  likely,  the  moment  considered, 
for  barricades  in  case  of  necessity.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  necessity  arrived,  but  the  elms 
are  gone  for  ever. 

There  are  some  6ne  ones  still  in  the  Place  des 
Frecheurs;  not  so  line  however  (we  are  told)  as 
the  old  glorious  ones  of  the  Cours,  hut  a  blessing 
in  this  country  of  stunted  trees  and  grey  foliage. 
The  good  old  Ren£,  whose  statue  decorates  the 
Cours,  could  not  know  his  own  Aix  again  were  he 
to  come  to  life  in  it :  it  is  no  longer  the  city  of 
shows  and  festivals,  of  counts  and  troubadours; 
the  best  houses  look  empty  and  desolate,  and  there 
is  a  general  air  of  unin habitation  about  them. 
According  to  our  cicerone,  the  town  was  ruined  by 
the  revolution,  and  not  restored  by  the  restora- 
tion ;  it   has  broad,  welUbuilt,  handsome  streets. 
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but  no  life,  no  arterial  action,— at  least  id  the 
aristocratical  quarter ;  all  the  tnovement  is  id  the 
markets  and  shop-streets,  where  the  large  Mack 
bat  of  the  market^girls  make*  a  pretty  effect^  and 
the  nunnish  hood  a  very  demure  one.  In  oountiy 
towns  the  fine  quarter  is  always  the  dull  one ;  hcR 
it  is  the  deserted.  Probably  in  the  summer  even- 
ingB,^tbe  cocks  and  hens  being  dislodged  from  the 
roof  of  the  family  coach,— ancient  ladies  may  dow- 
ager It  up  and  down  the  Corso  after  the  fashion  in 
hot  countries ;  but  to-day  I  have  not  seen  a  wheel. 
Good  aristocratical  society,  an  Englishman  once 
resident  here  tol<l  me,  laying  a  great  stress  oa  the 
last  word  but  one, — old  provincial  noblesse,  who 
never  visit  Paris  or  vary  their  forms  of  life,  but 
preserve  intact  the  high  urbanity,  with  aomediing 
of  the  staleliness  of  andent  mannem. 

When  Aix  was  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Pnw 
vence,  and  the  nursery  of  the  troubadourv ;  wfaeo 
Alphonso  the  Second,  king  of  Arragon,  held  bis 
state  there,  making  verses  and  singing  them — 
doubtless  to  the  admiration  of  high  ladies  and 
supple  minstrels;  and  Raymond  Berangerand  the 
fair  Beatrix  encouraged  and  caresaed  the  arts,  Aix 
had  its  own  pedestal,  and  became  it.    Ren^  too^ 
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did  all  he  could — though  often  with  better  inten- 
tion than  taste,  to  prolong  or  rather  revive  the  era 
of  its  magnificence.  Of  modern  names  which  have 
become  European  ones  it  has  its  list,  at  the  head 
of  which  stand  those  of  Mirabeau,  Toumefort, 
Vauvenargues,  the  Vanloos,  (or  at  least  the  elder,) 
and  the  wise  and  learned  Nicholas  Claude  Seigneur 
de  Peirese,  who  should  have  been  first  named  in 
point  of  date,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Angora  cat  and  the  oleander :  tm 
deduction  from  his  wisdom  or  his  learning  either, 
no  more  than  from  the  piety  of  St.  Louis, for 
having  made  us  acquainted  with  the  ranunculus. 

The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  building  with  a 
handsome  porch,  curious  in  its  details,  but  not 
(I  thought)  interesting  in  its  general  efiect.  The 
office  was  performing  as  we  entered,  so  we  sat 
down  outside  the  choir  until  the  canons  had  sung 
out  their  litanies,  which  they  did  droningly,  in 
a  half-aelecp,  humming-top  dng-song.  But  sud- 
denly, a  boy  with  a  clear  bell-toned  voice  took  up 
the  chaunt  and  sent  it  ringing  to  the  roof  of  tbe 
building,  where  it  ended,  like  a  rocket,  in  an  exult- 
ing burst.  If  the  boy  had  not  been  before  mj 
eyes,  I  should  have  fancied  him  hidden  in  tba 
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dome.  When  the  service  was  over,  ve  had  to  ma 
the  gauntlet  of  the  regular  sights, — first  a  picture, 
representing  St.  Denis  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hand;  then  one  in  which  King  Ben^  is  seen  at  bis 
devotions,  with  his  mild  wife  opposite  to  him,—- 
presumed  to  have  been  painted  by  himself;  and 
some  faded  tapestry  that  had  travelled  from  our 
St.  Paul's  to  Aix,  our  guide  said,  but  knew  not 
when  or  how. 

This  same  showman, — '*  captain,  or  coloiid,  or 
knight  in  arms,^  but  most  probably  beadle,  was 
magnificently  arrayed  in  scarlet  with  a  silver^iilted 
sword,  which  so  embarrassed  his  movements  that 
he  was  obliged  to  deposit  it  in  a  oomer.  This 
eminent  personage  pointed  out  to  us  a  rotunda 
supported  by  columns  of  great  ascribed  antiquity^ 
which  forms  one  of  the  lateral  chapds;  it  ia  used 
as  a  baptistry,  but  is  called  the  temple  o£  Diana 
notwithstanding.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  ^  the 
great  goddess^  were  rather  confused ;  I  fiucy  Jie 
thought  her  a  sort  of  saint— perfaapa  a  mutyt^^ 
who  had  good  right  to  her  shrine,  and  would  ]mo- 
bably  have  shouted,  *<  Great  is  Diana  of  libeSp|i». 
siansP  with  all  his  lungs^  if  any  Dematiiuir  hid 
been  there  to  set  him  the  etampbb  •  ftivfa^  si^hMtt} 
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churches.  The  fine  spire  of  St.  John's,  in  the 
pointed  or  gothic  style,  was  the  only  thing  shown 
to  us  as  remarkable. 

The  gates  of  the  cathedral  are  of  walnut  wood, 
beautifully  carved,  and  usually  concealed  by  shut- 
ters ;  but  our  scarlet  man  unclosed  them  with 
a  fracas,  itemed  at  least  at  forty  sous.  Saw  the 
baths  as  we  returned — ^the  actual  marble  baths  of 
the  Romans,  a  pretty  woman  who  showed  them 
to  us  assured  me  gravely ;  and  then  hurried  back 
to  the  inn,  lest  our  invalid  should  think  us  tardy, 
but  found  him  surprised  at  our  dispatch. 

Aix  may  be,  and  they  say  is,  pleasantly  sur- 
rounded ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  dust  puts 
in  its  caveat  against  beauty.  Hills  towards  Mar- 
seilles carved  into  terraces,  and  industriously  cul- 
tivated ;  clumps  of  wood,  and  now  and  then  a 
good  Italian  bit  with  rich  pines,  and  mulberries 
green  as  emeralds,  that  preserve  at  a  little  dis- 
tance a  very  orange-tree  air.  Houses  a  dull 
yellow,  not  glaring. 

We  have  now  passed  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Languedoc,  and  a  portion  of  Provence, 
and  I  must  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  this 
minstrel  land  does  not  bear  out  its  romantic  repu- 
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tation;  and  yet  it  is  the  very  land  of  the  ttory-' 
teller,  as  far  as  sound  goes.  Here  indeed  are  the 
vine-covered  hills,  but  then  the  plant  doea  mt 
hang  in  festoons,  or  wreath  itself  into  graceful  gar- 
lands, as  in  Italy ;  it  does  not  beautify  every  pbdn- 
featured  spot  into  the  scene  of  »fete  ehampttrer— 
it  is  a  mere  current  bush :  the  almond  too  gnnra 
wild,  and  when  there  is  a  hedge,  usually  mokes  it, 
unless  its  place  be  taken  up  by  the  quince,  vbidi 
is  as  common  as  the  bramble.  Olives  also  abound, 
but  the  almond  is  little  better  then  the  hedge 
willow,  the  olive  (as  it  is  here)  hardly  eo  good, 
and  the  quince  on  a  level  with  thecrab-ap|de;  the 
pomegranate  indeed  is  beautiful,  but  It  does  not 
make  a  leading  feature,  only  a  casual  ebibellisk' 
ment.  The  Langucdoc  which  we  have  seen  fa  a 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  except  where, ' 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  sofl,  it  becomeft  incapahfe' ' 
uf  benefiting  by  man's  labour;  hut  it  is  not  the 
Languedoc  of  Mrs.  RadcliSe's  beaatifiil  reverieii  ' 
Long  and  low  ranges  of  hills  intersect  it,  atxl  toatt-' ' 
times  open  on  wide  vales  that  make  us  tUnk  oT' 
our  own  more  lovely  ones, — our  corn,  and  cattte,*'' 
and  meadow  vales,  with  the  river  Riding  vrildtjr'' 
through  the  dappled  meads,  and  llie  I 
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town  thereby,  whose  cathedral  spire  marks  dis- 
tance by  the  word  of  Grod ;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  is  little  picture  and  less  romance.  The 
general  character  of  the  scenery  is  tame, — seldom 
more  than  pleasant,  often  dry  and  dull ;  country 
houses  (except  perhaps  a  few  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  large  towns)  raw  and  shadeless,  cot- 
tages without  rural  beauty;  a  general  want  of 
forest  timber,  but  very  fine  platanes  occasionally, 
and  sometimes  a  sprinkling  of  other  trees.  Strik- 
ing towns  handsomely  embellished, — ^industrious, 
populous,  and  thriving,  with  spacious  houses, 
beautiful  gardens  and,  no  doubt,  valuable  re- 
sources, tread  closely  upon  each  other^s  heels ;  but 
the  breath  of  poetry,  the  colouring  of  romance, 
the  story  of  other  times — as  it  especially  belongs 
to  this  southern  land,  are  rarely  felt,  or  seen,  or 
read,  in  its  present  atmosphere  or  living  page. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  seen  the  mountainous 
parts,  always  the  most  interesting  and  character- 
istic We  know  nothing  of  the  wild  and  (as  it  is 
said)  beautiful  recesses  of  theCevennes,  nor  of  many 
other  spots  of  fair  report.  Cultivated  plains,  low 
hills  rocky  and  scantily  wooded ;  scatterings  of 
olives  (none  of    good   growth)    and   other  fruit 
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trees;  narrow  streams  bordered  by  rows  of  pop- 
lars,  ash,  willow,  &c.,  with  sometimes  m  clump 
branching  out  more  freely,  or  a  single  tree  <^ 
darker  foliage,  are  the  general  features  both  of 
Languedoc  and  the  part  of  Provence  which  we 
have  seen.  Breaks  of  the  Mediterranean  are  some- 
times caught,  as  from  the  Peyrou  of  Montpeilier; 
and  now  and  then  a  fine  land*8tretch  as  from 
B^ziers,  or  a  valley  of  sequestered  beauty  like  that 
of  the  Pont  du  Gard ;  but  there  is  little  to  realize 
our  fond,  early  fancies,  little  on  which  expectatioa 
can  repose  satisfied:  the  agricultural  labour  is 
industriously  performed,  the  soil  usually  repaying, 
but  the  interest  as  well  as  the  beauty  very  much 
confined  to  the  towns  and  their  surroundings. 
One  charming  feature — the  luxury  of  flowers, 
which  in  summer  enrich  the  meadows  with  their 
soft  enamel,  is  now  made  over  to  the  liedges ;  the 
scythe  has  mowed  down  all  the  bell  tribes  and 
star  tribes,  the  velvet  pods  and  honey  tubes,  that 
in  summer  time  make  a  garden  of  the  land,  and 
surprise  us  northerns  by  the  boldness  with  which 
their  green-house  daintiness  exposes  itself  to  the 
elements.  But  we  are  now  advancing  towards  the 
Provence  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  report 
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ascribes  the  sky,  the  vegetation,  and  the  poetic 
colouring  of  Italy. 

As  we  move  onwards  towards  Marseilles,  (four 
posts  from  Aix,)  we  find  ourselves  in  a  narrow 
valley — all  pine  woods ;  then  comes  a  wider  one, 
wooded  also,  and  with  sometimes  a  ruin  or  a 
calcined  looking  town,  hanging  upon  the  hills. 
Beautiful  avenues  verging  off  from  the  road,  like 
Watteau^s  garden  alleys,  but  seeming  to  lead  to 
nothing;  perhaps  in  our  hasty  passing  we  over- 
looked the  chateau,  which  may  be  very  evident 
notwithstanding,  and  probably  is  so ;  for  in  France 
a  ch&teau  rarely  runs  away  from  the  road,  and 
knows  nothing  of  our  contrivances  for  shutting  in 
and  shutting  out.  Some  singular-looking  rocks, 
capriciously  indented  and  very  castle-like,  break 
in  upon  the  modest  line  of  the  hills ;  I  thought 
them  beautiful,  encrusted  as  they  were  with  innu- 
numerable  tints  that  seemed  burned  into  them. 
After  these  comes  barrenness,-— 4md  now  the  cardan 
sanitaire. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ridiculous  than 
the  judicial  inspection  to  which  we  were  submitted. 
A  gens  d^arme  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and 
showed  us  the  necessity  of  descending ;  we  did  so, 
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and  were  ushered  into  a  sort   of  booth,   where^ 
being  ranged  in  a  row  like  a  family  of  royal  tigers, 
a  polite  person,  a  medical  man  I  suppose^  and 
whom  1  could  not  help  pitying  for  the  stupid  part 
allotted  to  him,  presented  himself  and  looked  in- 
tently into  our  eyes,  as  if  he  were  examining  those 
of  the  wonderful  child,  who  had  Napoleon  marked 
on  one  pupil  and  Emperor  on  the  other.      But  the 
scrutiny  ended  here;   there  was  no   question  cf 
cither  pulse  or  tongue.    We  would  have  said  some- 
thing of  our  not  having  come  from  the  cholera 
quarter,  but  he  required  no   farther   testimony; 
our  eyes  (two  pair  of  which  were  certainly  rather 
jaundiced)  he  civilly  considered  as  a  sufficient  bill 
of  health,  and  dismissed   us  with   a  bow   which 
might  have  passed  for  an  apology. 

I  should  think,  by  the  red,  green,  and  yellow 
houses  that  iBaunt  in  every  vineyard,  that  Mar- 
seilles is  not  far  off,  though  nothing  of  it  is  yet 
visible.  Some  soldiers,  who  have  grown  loving 
over  their  cups,  stand  by  the  road-side  blubbering 
and  grasping  hands, — ^nothing  so  mollifyiug  as 
brandy ;  at  the  maudlin  point  it  is  all  tears  and 
tenderness,  full  of  grief  as  an  elegy,  and  open- 
hearted  as  a  cut  orange.    Out  of  JLoodoo  and  its 
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environs,  I  have  not  seen  so  much  waggon  and  cart 
work  as  on  this  road :  remarked  the  rapid  circula- 
tion of  merchandise  before  we  arrived  at  Aix,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  small  white  buildings  set  out 
for  the  accommodation  of  carters  and  wayfarers, 
with  tables  neatly  spread  out  under  a  light  shed 
covered  with  branches  of  fir,  where  cool  tissane 
and  sliced  lemons  screen  out  the  less  harmless 
beverages  that  occupy  the  back-ground. 

As  we  proceed  the  houses  thicken,  and  the 
country  to  a  considerable  extent  is  closely  spotted 
over  with  buildings;  masses  of  dark  pine  repose 
the  eye,  and  a  fine  stretch  of  rocks  in  deep  shadow 
bar  the  horizon.  We  had  scarcely  said  **thi8  is  fine,^ 
when  Marseilles  and  its  superb  bay  opened  on  us 
like  a  vision  of  Tyre  or  Epirus.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  in  perfect  tone — ^not  blue  and  glittering, 
but  of  ^^  a  pleasant,  sad,  sea-water  green  ;*"  the  sun 
thinly  veiled,  but  sending  down  a  strong,  concen* 
trated  light  on  one  spot,  which  shone  like  an 
inverted  planet  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  The 
islands  within  the  gulph,  though  not  dream-like  as 
the  purple  Caprea,  recall  the  bay  of  Naples;  while 
the  Chateau  d^f  brings  back  the  memory  of 
La  Chapelle,  Mirabeau,  and  the  lettres-de-cachet 
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regime.  To  the  left  sits  Marseilles,  which  seems 
continued  far  into  the  country  by  the  innumeraUe 
bastides  that  dot  the  vineyards  and  olive^grounds ; 
to  the  right  is  an  irregular,  projecting  land,  that 
gently  interrupts  the  sweep  of  the  bay  ;  and  «icir- 
cling  all,  a  fine  rocky  amphitheatre  stretching  its 
bold  arms  into  the  sea,  and  holding  within  them  a 
rich  variety  of  objects,  which  taken  together  make 
a  splendid  picture. 

It  was  really  fine ;  and  to  see  it  better,  we  got 
out  of  the  carriage  at  a  spot  called  I^  Vista,  and 
descended  the  hill  on  foot.     The  entrance  of  the 
town — perhaps  I  should  say  the  suburbs,  is  not 
striking.    Looked   up  at  a  house,  and  saw   «« Roe 
Pave  d' Amour  ^  painted  on  it  in  true  finger-post 
letters;   expected   to  have  bolted  on   the  oranse 
and  myrtle  domains  of  Cupid,  but  found  oarselves 
in  a  shabby  quarter,  full  of  small  8ho|>8  and  hum- 
Ue  occupations.     But  presently  better  things  ap- 
peared, and  we  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  Beauveau  by 
an  avenue  composed  of  the  broad  and  animated 
Cours,  planted  and  thronged  like  the  Boukvaitls 
of  Paris,  and  La  Rue  Canncbiere,  whidi  terminates 
in  the  port,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  widest  and 
liveliest  streets  in  Europe. 
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Stepped  at  once  into  handsome  apartraeats  look- 
ing on  the  port,  which  presents  a  bustling  and 
original  scene, — a  living  Vernet.  Ships  (^  all  na- 
tions,  sailors  of  all  countries,  quays  strewed  with 
bales  of  cotton,  cases  of  dried  fruits,  cargoes  of 
oranges,^-dates,  liqueurs,  garlic,  pomegranates, 
grain,  wood,  and  the  various  produce  of  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Levant,  West  India  islands,  &c.  If 
there  be  a  spare  bit  on  the  pavement,  it  is  instantly 
covered  with  hundreds  of  small  round  cheeses, 
earthenware,  and  innumerable  articles  of  merchan- 
dise :  between  these  more  stationary  objects  a  sort 
of  running  traffic  is  carried  on, — small  stalls,  lot> 
teries,  ballad-singers,  hawkers  of  poultry,  game, 
dgars;  and  cheap  temptations  tn  the  form  of  pas- 
try, rings,  painted  pipes,  foreign  birds,  and  iced 
waters,  occupy  every  spot,  leaving  scarcely  room 
enough  for  the  free  circulation  of  those  whom  bu- 
siness, curiosity,  or  idleness  may  bring  amongst 
them.  Does  any  one  want  a  passage  to  Liguria, 
Eastia,  Ajaccio  ?  he  may  take  one  at  this  moment 
under  our  windows ;  if  for  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
or  the  Baltic,  the  West  Indies  or  the  Aoiericas,— 
a  little  lower  down,  where  the  large  vessels  lie,  and 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  immediatdy  find 
what  he  seeks  for. 

Sometimes  a  Greek  passes,  or  a  Turk,  or  a  tiir- 
baned  woman  with  the  mark  of  the  far-off  land  upon 
her,  or  a  bearded  Jew  or  thick-coated  Norwegian; 
but  this  variety  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  I 
had  expected :  I  had  supposed  it  a  leading  fea- 
ture, but  it  is  only  an  accessary.  I  had  another 
supposition;  to  wit,  that  old  Joseph  Vemet^s 
animated  and  sparkling  sea-ports  might  be  over- 
charged, but  he  is  as  true  as  Hogarth  ;  his  race  of 
porters — some  laden  with  bales,  others  roUing 
barrels,  his  smoking  Turks  and  sauntering  sailors, 
are  all  in  full  existence ;  so  is  his  very  blue  sky, 
we  had  it  yesterday  in  perfection.  The  quays  are 
broad  and  clean,  and  at  the  sunny  side  all  glow 
and  sparkle, — indeed  only  too  hot  for  out-of-doon 
enjoyment,  while  what  the  poets  call  the  noontide 
hours  last.  What  a  climate !  almost  enough  to 
warm  the  dead.  It  is  now  past  five  o'*dock,  (Octo- 
ber 26,)  and  we  sit  with  our  windows  open ;  no 
fire,  a  tropical  sky,  and  an  air  that  might  nourish 
the  most  delicate  buds  of  the  east,-— quite  a  firs- 
fly  atmosphere,  just  such  a  one  as  fancy  bestows 
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upon  an  Indian  twilight*  Presently  we  shall 
have  a  bright  crescent  hanging  among  the  masts, 
while  the  fires  in  the  sky  are  still  glowing. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  mistral— -—But  as  yet 
we  know  nothing  about  it,  except  from  hearsay ; 
when  it  does  come  it  pierces,  but  is  not  injurious 
(we  are  told)  except  in  complaints  of  the  lungs« 
A  friend  who  has  passed  many  winters  here  as*- 
sures  us,  that  it  seldom  prevails  for  more  than  ten 
days  during  the  winter,  and  even  then  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street  is  like  a  green-house.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  the  old  con- 
nexion'f-  between  Marseilles  and  the  Levant,  to  its 
Phocian  origin,  or  to  its  being  the  first  great  city 
of  the  Mediterranean  that  we  have  come  to  on  our 
journey,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  an  eastern 
colouring  that  I  have  not  observed  in  any  other  of 
the  southern  towns  hereabouts,  and  which  greatly 
becomes  its  eastern  skies. 

Old  writers  have  preserved  the  tradition  of  some 
of  the  singular  customs  in  use  in  Marseilles  in  th^ 
time  of  its  famous  republic.  Criminals,  condemned 
to  death,  were  made  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock, 

*  Is  there  such  a  thin^  ? 

t  Now  reduced,  by  various  causes,  almost  to  nothiug. 

q3 
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which  was  cultivated  for  the  purpose;  and  old 
men  who  could  give  good  reasons  for  being  tired  of 
life,  were  allowed  to  do  the  same,  but  in  public 
and,  like  Socrates,  in  the  midst  of  their  friends. 
Another  custom  was  kept  up  amongst  the  worship- 
pers of  Diana,  who  selected  a  human  victim  (slave 
or  criminal)  which  they  fattened,  cursed,  and  turn- 
ed out  into  banishment,  loaded,  like  the  Hebrew 
scape-goat,  with  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  the 
pleasantest  of  all  was  that  confiding  one  of  lending 
money  to  friends  on  bonds  payable  in  Elysium ; 
business  is  now  carried  on  in  a  more  matter-of-Act 
fashion. 

The  same  legend  serves  for  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  nearly  all  the  southern  towns,  I  mean  in 
this  direction:  Phocian,  Roman,  or  fabulous  found- 
ers; Roman  colonizers;  barbaric  ravagers;  religious 
massacrers;  and  finally  French  rulers.  Marseilles, 
honoured  and  praised  by  sages,  is  a  lively  hand- 
some town ;  and  though  it  does  not  offer  the  same 
aspect  of  magnificence  or  stationary  importance 
which  the  first  view  of  Bordeaux  presents,  is,  I 
think,  more  animated  and  characteristic.  It  is 
'*a  city  of  stirs,^  the  streets  alive,  the  sh<^  showy, 
the  people  occupied.    I  believe  we  saw  Bordeaux 
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in  the  wrong  moment,  for  she  seemed  to  sit  with 
her  hands  before  her,  while  Marseilles  has  every 
nerve  in  action.  Most  of  the  streets  have  trottoirs^ 
and  there  are  several  squares  or  places  planted 
with  trees;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  police  en- 
force the  necessity  of  cleanliness  with  the  attention 
evidently  paid  to  the  same  object  at  Bordeaux. 
Few  catalogue  articles  here ;  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  is 
reckoned  a  fine  building,  and  contains  two  pic- 
tures of  the  plague  which  depopulated  Marseilles 
in  1720.  Unearthed  the  cathedral  after  a  long 
hunt,  an  uninteresting  church  in  a  dirty  quarter ; 
it  is  supposed  by  some  old  provincial  writers  to 
have  been  anciently  a  mosque,  from  the  number  of 
Arabian  inscriptions  found  there.  One  has  been 
thus  translated, — "  Dieu  est  le  Seigneur  seul  per- 
manent. C'est  ici  la  sepulture  de  son  serviteur  et 
martyr,  qui  s^dtant  confi6  en  la  mis6ricorde  de 
Dieu  tr^s  haut,  il  la  lui  a  accordde  en  pardonnant 
ses  fautes.  Joseph  fils  d^Abdallah,  de  la  ville  de 
Metelen,  dec6d6  dans  la  lune  Zilhug^."" 

At  present,  the  chief  glory  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
tomb  of  St.  Lazarus,  with  the  real  head  therein,— 
as  our  very  fat  conductress  informed  us.  To  this 
tomb   belongs  a  pillar   elaborately  carved,  some 
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ornamental  riches,  and  a  legend  with  which  our 
cicerone  was  altogether  unacquainted. 

Three  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
(according  to  the  chronicle,)  an  open  boat  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Marseilles.  In  that  boat 
were  many  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  with  them 
Mary  Magdalen,  her  sister  Martha,  and  Lazarus 
their  brother ;  who  having  been  set  adrift  by  the 
Jews  and  cast  upon  a  foreign  shore,  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  country  of  Provence,  taught 
Christianity  in  pagan  temples,  and  scooping  her- 
mitages in  the  rocks,  converted  the  heathen  by  the 
influence  of  their  holy  example.  Here  Lazarus 
the  beloved  of  Christ  died  a  second  time,  and  was 
buried — as  the  belief  is,  in  the  tomb  that  goes  by 
his  name.  To  this  brief  legend,  the  chronicler 
adds,  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  concealed  within 
her  bosom  a  vial,  containing  the  tear  which  our 
Saviour  shed  at  the  grave  of  her  brother  Lazarus 
in  Bethany,  and  which,  after  many  chances  and 
changes,  found  a  splendid  shrine  in  the  abbey  of 
the  Trinity  at  Vendome,  and  also  a  merciful  pur- 
pose :  for  the  vial  being  carried  yeariy  in  proces- 
uon  on  Good  Friday,  a  prisoner  expressly  chosen 
as  one  whose  case  was  ^  piteux  et  r^issible,^  was 
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appointed  to  follow  it,  bearing  in  his  band  a  ligbted 
torch ;  which  prisoner  received  free  grace  after  tbe 
ceremonial,  in  commemoration  of  tbe  deliverance 
of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Venddme,  who 
being  captured  at  tbe  battle  of  i^gincouri  and  ini> 
carcerated  in  the  tower  of  London,  escaped  through 
his  faith  in  the  holy  tear. 

There  is  something  so  beautiful  in  this  human 
tear,  so  full  of  hope  to  the  weak  and  trembling,  so 
consoling  as  a  symbol  of  the  link-— even  of  affee^ 
tion,  which  may  unite  a  divine  nature  to  an  eaxtl^j 
and  erring  one,  that  I  have  never  read  those  two 
words,  "  Jesus  wept,^  without  a  swell  of  the 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MARSEILLES,   CONTINUED— -NOTRE  DAME  DB    LA   6ARDB— 
THE  LAZARETTO— MARCHB  AUX  FLBUR8 — THE    PBOPLB 

— MARIE  DE  MEDICIS — THE  TIDELE88  SEA — BASTIDR8 

STAGNANT  WATER  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGES — ^AUBAGNR — 
GUGNES — LE  MONASTBRE  MANQUB — PASS  OF  OLLI- 
C0ULE8 — TOULON. 

Like  Touchstone,  ^^  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my 
legs  were  not  weary  ;**  but  to-day  they  failed  me 
before  I  had  arrived  at  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
8o  I  lost  the  celebrated  view.  A  pleasant  terrace 
winds  round  the  hill  that  leads  to  it,  and  com- 
mands one  of  less  extent,  but  still  of  cooriderable 
scope.  The  sea,  the  islands,  the  sweep  of  scorched 
hills,  and  the  city  with  its  six  thousand  bastides, 
lay  before  us :  it  is  a  view  that  requires  the  soften- 
ing aid  of  shadows,  and  we  saw  it  under  a  vertical 
sun ;  the  general  tone  was  ashy,  it  looked  like  a 
city  built  of  cinders,  and  the  parched  vision  turned 
mechanically  to  the  sea,  to  repose  upcm  its  fresh* 
ness.     This  point  has  not  the  power  or  beauty  of 
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La  Vista,  but  commands  a  closer  and  fuller  view 
of  the  town. 

No  lazaretto  accessible, — I  mean  to  curiosity ;  to 
get  in  you  must  have  a  plague  passport,  or  your 
vessel  the  mark  of  a  pestilent  land  on  her  stern. 
Report  calls  it  the  gem  of  lazarettos,  a  haven  of  in- 
dolence after  the  horrors  of  a  sea-voyage ;  where,  if 
you  can  forget  the  friends  you  are  dying  to  embrace, 
the  business  which  imperiously  demands  your  pre- 
sence, the  time  lost,  the  plans  frustrated  by  delay, 
you  may  be  very  comfortable.     I  never  was  but 
once  in  a  lazaretto,  it  was  at  Leghorn ;  one  soli- 
tary man  was  there  performing  quarantine,  we  saw 
him  through  a  lattice,  striding  up  and  down  a 
covered  gallery  with  the  chafed  air  of  a  wild  beast 
in  his  den  ;  his  dress,  which  had  something  eastern 
in  it,  was  not  unfit  for  sculpture,  and  if  an  artist 
could  have  seized  the  quick  and  perturbed  expres- 
sion  of  limb  and  feature,  and  transferred  it  to 
marble,  he  would  have  found  a  fine  personification 
of  impatience. 

Scarcely  any  traces  of  antiquity  here,  and  few 
modern  buildings  of  any  note.  Puget  did  not 
embellish  his  native  town  as  Palladio  did  Vicenza, 
or  San  Michele  Verona.     I  did  not  see  the  Mus^, 
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SO  can  say  nothing  of  it ;  it  was  dosed  when  we 
went  there — I  forget  why.  The  liveliest  out-<tf- 
doors  thing  here  is  the  Cours,  which,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Paris  Boulevards  in  breadth* 
extent,  and  splendour,  recalls  them  incessantly. 
Contrary  to  the  arrangement  of  the  latter,  the 
carriages  drive  at  each  side  and  the  promenade 
is  in  the  centre;  in  the  centre,  too,  is  held  the 
flower  and  fruit-market,  and  the  look  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  from  the  top  of  the  avenue 
is  full  of  life  and  character.  The  spread  of  huge 
umbrellas,  all  white  and  stationary,  that  roof  the 
gay  stalls,  with  the  continual  passing  of  bustling 
crowds,  become  the  glittering  sky,  to-day  without 
a  streak  in  it ;  and  though  the  details  may  belong 
a  little  to  rag-fair,  yet  the  general  view  is  bright 
and  amusing. 

No  display  of  flowers,  at  least  today  ;  the  money 
of  Paris  seems  to  beat  the  sun  of  the  south  all 
hollow.  What  beautiful  families  of  plants — pied* 
streaked,  and  dappled,  are  clustered  together  in  the 
narrow  alleys  of  the  March6  aux  Fleurs,  unfioU* 
ing  their  velvet  leaves  and  diflFiudng  their  amal- 
gamated perfumes.  From  the  homely,  thm^ 
fragrant  wall-flower,  early  polyanthus,  and  small 
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nica,  azalia  indica,  or  glowing  cactus,  every  thing 
is  to  be  had.  The  active  porter  loads  his  basket 
or  his  barrow  with  the  most  ddicate  and  precious 
plants,  and  receiving  his  directions  from  the  plumed 
chasseur  or  important  footman,  trots  off  with  his 
load ;  while  the  modest  sempstress  passes  with  her 
small  purchase  of  hearts-ease  peeping  through  the 
sheet  of  clean  paper,  carefully  folded  round  it ; 
and  the  higgling  portress,  after  having  counted 
the  buds  of  a  dozen  Bengal  rose-trees,  decides 
for  a  handsome  wear-and-tear  pot  of  scarlet  gera- 
nium, which  seems  better  furnished  than  its  neigh- 
bours. 

The  ancient  ladies  who  presided  as  Floras  in  the 
market  to-day,  were  mounted  up  on  high  chairs  ele- 
vated above  their  tubs  of  immortelles,  which  were, 
probably  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  their 
only  article  of  merchandise.  For  this  enduring 
flower  there  is  always  a  sure  sale— crucifixes,  altars, 
saints,  the  busts  of  great  men,  and  of  handsome 
actresses,  have  all  their  chaplets  of  immortelles :  it 
is  flung  upon  the  stage ;  it  is  suspended  over  the 
tombstone;  Napoleon,    Louis,  Charles,  have  had 
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theirs ;  Louis  Philippe  has  his,  and  Henri  Cinq 
would,  like  his  predecessors,  exhaust  the  stalls, 
if  opportunity  offered.  In  all  this  scene-shifting 
nothing  seems  permanent  but  the  least  permanent 
of  nature^s  gifts— a  flower ! 

This  is  a  lively  happy-looking  population,  seem- 
ing as  if  it  had  no  harm  in  it ;  no  SeptembrMng 
visages,  that  we  have  seen,  nothing  that  recalls  the 
horrible  re-action  of  1815 ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
honest,  good-humoured  ones,  and  a  general  tone 
of  quiet  civility  in  the  particular  class  of  persons 
with  whom  strangers  have  most  to  do :  even  on  the 
quays  there  is  no  noise  but  that  caused  by  the  in- 
evitable bustle  of  business,  and  no  apparent  dispo- 
sition to  quarrelling  or  violence.  Women  fiurer 
of  complexion  than  in  many  towns  less  to  the  south, 
but  not  remarkable  for  beauty,— at  least  those 
whom  we  have  seen.  Grood  heads,  and  sometinies 
fine  ones,  amongst  the  downright  peasants,  men 
and  women ;  but  nothing  of  the  actual  dty  growth, 
like  the  houris  of  Bordeaux— or  thdr  madrasses. 
Petticoats  extravagantly  short,  stockings  of  a 
brownish  orange-colour  uncomfortably  flesk-Iike, 
and  the  general  air  (I  speak  only  of  the/emfnes  du 
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peuple)  free  rather  tlian  coquettish.  Marseilles, 
like  all  the  towns  of  note  in  this  part  of  France, 
has  its  public  library,  mus^e,  academy,  &c.,  but 
no  great  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  for  the  sciences  or 
arts.  Amongst  its  cited  reputations,  Petronius  in 
ancient  times,  and  Puget  in  modem  ones,  have  the 
most  diffused  celebrity;  Honord  d'Urf^*  being 
now,  as  well  as  his  Aatri^  nearly  forgotten. 

Tlie  young  men  here,  professional  and  other- 
wise, of  the  middle  ranks,  are  said  to  be  republi- 
cans, the  working  classes  Carlists,  and  the  large 
remainder  lovers  of  peace.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
schedule  of  political  opinions  given  to  us  by  those 
whom  experience  has  rendered  competent  to  judge 
of  such  matters :  for  ourselves,  passing  strangers 
as  we  are,  we  can  know  nothing,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  newspaper  hneutesj  which  alarm  us  at 
Paris,  are  mere  stage  thunder,  very  fierce  and 
rumbling  at  a  distance,  but  mere  pebbles  in  a 
tin  canister  when  examined.  Commerce  flourishes, 
and  the  people — the  real  operatives  on  such  occa- 
sions, being  fully  employed,  have  no  disposition 
to  trouble  calm  waters. 

*  Also  a  native  of  Marseilles. 
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allowing  others  to  be  unhappy  in  any  way,  but  that 
which  they  themselves  conceive  to  be  a  legitimate 
one. 

Drove  along  the  shore  in  the  sunbeams,  bask- 
ing in  their  gentle  warmth  and  enjoying  what  I 
dearly  love,-^the  fine  aspect  and  fresh  air  of  the 
sea.     If  we  could  silence  fancy,  we  might  well  be- 
lieve this  sea  the  ocean ;  but  we  imagine  that  we 
ought  to  miss  the  tides,  and  get  tired  of  always 
seeing  the  same  water-mark.     It  may  be  wild  and 
billowy  or  calm  and  glassy,  dark  as   a  beryl  or 
blue  as  the  bluest  sapphire ;  but  it  neither  comes 
or  goes,  and  so  wc  begin  to  fancy  that  its  stationary 
beauty  must  have  dulness  in  it,  and  to  recollect 
that  beyond  it  is  another  sea,  an  ocean  one,  upon 
whose  sands  gay  elves 

-    -    -  "with  print  less  feet 
Do  cbase  the  ebbing  Neptune.^' 

This  is  human  nature,  the  infant's  and  the 
man's  ;  the  cake  is  a  good  cake,  rich  and  sugared, 
but  if  our  allotted  slice  has  not  a  large  piece  of 
citron  in  it,  we  refuse  it  poutingly.  '<  AU  this 
availeth  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the 
Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate." 
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As  we  returned,  the  yellow  rays  of  a  descend- 
ing sun  fell  on  the  solitary  light-house,  that  rises 
alone  on  its  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waves.  Seve^ 
ral  small  barks  and  light  feluccas  were  standing 
into  shore :  two  larger  vessels  were  stretching  out 
from  ity  but  making  little  weigh,  for  there  was  not 
a  breath  stirring.  At  the  foot  of  a  range  of  barren 
but  finely-curved  rocks,  reposed  a  gathering  of 
bastides  of  the  humbler  kind,  with  pine  trees 
about  them  that  effaced,  by  thdr  bright  deep 
green,  all  that  remained  of  summer  verdure. 
These  rich  tints  reconcile  us  once  more  to  ever- 
greens, for  which  the  small  round-about  olives, 
with  whose  ugliness  we  have  been  so  long  £uniliar, 
had  almost  spoiled  our  taste,— a  great  pity,  for  as 
we  are  often  thrown  upon  them  for  all  that  the 
eye  can  take  in  of  freshness,  it  would  be  well  if 
we  could  preser\'e  intact  the  grateful  affection 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  those  remnants  of  the 
feast  that  remain  after  its  abundance  is  over,  as  if 
to  preserve  us  from  the  horrors  of  inaniticm. 

These  bastides  are  naked  contrivances,  genendly 
enclosed  between  stone  walls,  whose  hard  lines  fret 
the  eye:  many  of  them  are  made  sentry4x»xes, 
^*  not  large  enough  to  live  in,  nor  small  enough  to 
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hang  to  one^s  watch."     Those  which  we  saw  had 
neither  shade  nor  depth  enough  for  coolness;  under 
a  strong  sun  they  must  blaze  like  the  copper  castle 
in  the  story,  I  think,  of  one  of  the  Calendars.     A 
preferable  thing  in  summer  would  be  a  dark  dwell- 
ing in  a  narrow  street,  for  there  the  opposite  houses 
would  make  shade, — an  essential  to  comfort  in  a 
hot  climate,  which  seems  altogether  overlooked  in 
the  construction  of  a  bastide.     There  are  no  cool 
porches,  no  dark  arcades;  even  the  pine-tree  is 
often  so  disposed,  that  the  interior  of  the  house 
can  receive  no  advantage  from  its  shade ;  but  pro- 
bably  both  windows  and  blinds  are,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  south,  closed  till  the  fall  of 
evening,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  true  way  to  keep 
a  house  cool,  though  it  is  not  the  pleasantest ;  for 
in  excluding  air  and  light,  we  must  also  exclude 
the  loveliness  of  earth  and  the  spendour  of  heaven. 
Perceived  to-day  an  unpleasant  odour  from  the 
water  in  the  port ;  it  is  sometimes  complained  of 
here,  but  is  said  not  to  be  injurious  to  health ; 
perhaps,  like  the  exhalations  from  the  canals  of 
Amsterdam,  it  may  do  good.     I  once  met  with  a 
lady,  who  told  me  that  both  herself  and  her  bro- 
ther had  been  cured  of  chest  complaints  of  the 
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when  we  at  last  fi^t  beyond  them,  we  found  the 
country  beautiful.  A  charming  surface  gracefully 
diversified,  the  river  line — always  under  the  eye, 
marked  by  a  considerable  variety  and  fulness  of 
foliage,  other  trees  enriching  the  vineyards  and 
breaking  in  upon  the  sameness  of  the  olive,  and 
the  finely  denticulated  wall  of  rock  frequently 
covered  with  broad  masses  of  pine. 

I  was  much  and  unexpectedly  pleased;  for 
though  rather  taken  with  Marseilles,  I  had  not 
imagined  that  its  neighbourhood  had  so  much 
charm  about  it.  Women  at  Aubagne  looking 
pretty  in  hats  of  black  beaver,  coquettishly  put  on 
over  large  caps.  Heard  of  a  valley  not  far  off, 
and  very  beautiful,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Cistertian 
convent  making  its  vignette,  but  did  not  see  it 
The  country,  as  we  looked  down  upon  it,  seemed 
paved  with  vines ;  found  Cujes  in  the  midst  of 
them, — a  small  town  famous  for  capers,  and  infa* 
nK>us  for  bold  beggars,  who  laughed  at  and  scolded 
us  while  they  asked  alms.  Mounted  up  again 
into  a  country  of  rocks  and  pines ;  the  soft  green 
tops  of  the  young  trees  mock  at  winter :  from  the 
summit  is  a  wild  view,  with  a  pleasant  kind  of 
loneliness  about  it,— something  more  than  graver 
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ruined  fortress  that  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  and  rakes  it  from  head  to  foot :  the  air  has 
witchcraft  in  it,  and  the  scene  a  strange  and  super- 
natural potency  that  made  me  glad  to  feel  myself 
in  the  common  world  again.  Excelloit  ground  for 
Glamis  and  his  weird  women,  for  the  wild  ^^all 
hail !  ^  and  the  second,  and  the  third,  announcing 
in  the  hollow  voice  of  unearthly  augury  the  three 
steps  to  power  and — ^perdition  ! 

I  hardly  know  why  I  said— ^*  perhaps  too  ce- 
lebrated,^ for  few  realities  can  surpass  this  in 
poetic  dreariness ;  it  was  probably  the  new  road, 
that  does  not  answer  to  the  call  of  the  imagination 
or  answers  jarringly,  that  made  me  splenetic.  It 
is  an  excellent  post  road,  and  winds  round  tlie 
base  of  the  rocks  most  conveniently  ;  but  does  not 
suit  the  character  of  the  scene  quite  so  well  as 
a  worse  one,  that  formerly  clambered  up  their 
sides. 

But  it  is  still  wild  enough  for  the  most  distorted 
fancy,  and  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  find  oneself 
amidst  the  agreeable  garden  features  that  sur- 
round the  village  of  Olioules.  Looked  back  at  the 
ghastly  rocks  and  the  eyeless  fortress,  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  after  us ;  its  walls  are  blank 
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and  windowless,  but  it  seems  to  see  out  of  its  skull 
like  the  awful  statue  of  that  Medicis,*  whose  mys- 
terious aspect  gives  such  an  appalling  expression 
of  life  to  the  stillness  of  marble.  One  impression  is 
left  on  the  mind  by  the  view  of  this  gorge, — ^that 
of  having  seen  something  which,  though  far  from 
Greece  and  uncanonized  by  the  memory  of  glori- 
ous deeds,  cannot  be  traversed  without  a  feeling 
that  leads  one  back  in  thought  to  the  sacred  pass 
of  Thermopylae. 

Toulon  is  pleasantly  approached,  but  it  does  not 
spread  out  its  peacock^s  tail  like  Marseilles;  it 
seems  a  place  of  considerable  movement  and  noisy 
as  a  rookery.  The  first  impression  which  we  re- 
ceived of  its  popular  amusements,  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  charivari:  for  a  moment  we  feared  that  it  had 

been    provoked  by   E ^*s  green  bonnet,*!-  ^"^ 

found  that  it  was  intended  for  a  widow  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  married  her  cook.  What 
a  din  !  all  the  rabble  in  uproar :  one  might  believe 
it  a  Saturnalia  of  galley-slaves  just  broken  loose; 
bells,  horns,  rattles,  trumpets,  drums,  cries,  shouts, 

*  Michael  Anf^relo'a  wouderful  work,  in  the  new  lacmty 
(or  Capella  de*  PriDcipi)  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenso  at 
Florence. 

t  The  rallying  coloar  of  the  old  dynasty. 
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groans,  confounded  together  in  a  general  roar, 
wide-mouthed  and  loud  as  thunder ;  then  a  long, 
deep,  portentous  hiss  like  the  awakening  of  a  nest 
of  serpents,  swelling  again  into  a  repetition  of  the 
roar,  and  then  breaking  up  with  a  clamour  of  fierce 
and  desperate  discords,  that  seemed  to  have  neither 
sound  of  human  voice  or  instrument  of  man^s 
invention  in  it. 

A.t  length  "  the  hurly  burly 's  done,^  the  per- 
formers being,  I  suppose,  exhausted,  and  we  are 
permitted  to  sleep— if  we  can.  This  mode  of  ex- 
pressing popular  indignation  towards  an  individual 
has  something  exceedingly  fearful  and  savage  in 
it :  I  should  dread  a  charivari  in  the  turbulent 
south,  as  I  should  the  sound  of  a  war-whoop  in 
an  American  solitude. 

A  tempting  show  of  fruit  in  the  streets, — Po- 
mona queens  it  beneficently  in  her  kingdom  of 
Provence;  figs,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  berga- 
mots,  lemons,  plums,  citrons,  olives,  the  healing 
jujube,  and  the  pistachio  of  Aleppo, — with  a  hun- 
dred other  of  her  foremost  luxuries,  are  abundant. 
The  pomegranate  in  its  dark  leaf  and  bright  scar- 
let blossom  is  beautiful ;  but  its  produce  may  be 
ranked  with  Aladdin'^s  vegetable  jewellery  :  down- 
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right  rubies  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  taste,  the  most 
insipid  of  fruits,  unless  it  be  a  medlar.  Myrtles, 
oleanders,  and  other  beautiful  things,  grow  (we 
are  told)  wild  on  the  sea-shore,  but  the  climate  is 
said  to  di£Fer  so  in  different  parts,  that  fruits  are 
gathered  in  one  place  while  buds  are  knitting 
in  another;  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  instead  of 
dividing  the  seasons  into  fixed  periods,  make  a 
perpetual  cycle. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TOULON — THB  DOCK-TARD — THB  BAGNB8 — THBIR  MORAL 
TENDENCY — ^TREATMBNT— THB  OUTCAST — POOR  LIVING 
AND  LYING— A  DEARTH — ^YICIOUS  CHILDRBN — WOODBN 
riGURBS— GRIEr  AND  8HAMB — WOMAN'b  LOVE — ^A  SU- 
PERFLUOUS   CEREMONY. 

To-day  we  have  seen  the  new  port,  the  docks, 
the  arsenal,  and  all  that  therein  is :  for  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  permission,  which  is  obtained 
immediately  by  applying  to  the  British  consuL 

A  more  lively  picture  of  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
manual  labour,  combining  to  produce  the  imple- 
ments of  power  and  the  means  of  conquest,  than 
the  port  exhibits  even  in  this  time  of  peace,  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  Several  ships  are  on  the  stocks, 
and  others,  which  have  fought  the  fight  and  whose 
names  are  already  historical,  are  laid  up  or  going 
through  repairs ;  while  some,  whose  prows  were 
hung  with  wreaths  of  victory,  are,  like  the  name  in 
whose  high  fellowship  those  wreaths  were  gained, 
thrown  by,  cashiered,— forgotten  ! 
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One  of  our  party,  who  had  never  seen  anj  thing 
larger  than  a  steam-packet,  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  mounting  up  into  an  eightv-gun 
ship,  and  examining  all  its  details  from  stem  to 
stem  ;  wondering,  questioning,  and  moralizing^— 
as  all  are  disposed  to  do,  even  the  most  thought- 
less, when  the  mighty  machine,  whos«  solitary  path 
in  the  great  waters  had  often  been  traced  by  the 
fancy,  is  for  the  first  time  brought  substantially 
before  them.  The  mind  goes  along  with  its  des- 
tiny, its  certain  perils,  its  possible  fate;  and  ac- 
knowledges, in  the  strong  liand  of  Providence,  the 
power  which  steers  it  through  the  horrors  of  the 
tempest,  and  suspends  it  in  safety  over  the  boiliDg 
and  bottomless  deep. 

As  we  walked  along,  we  passed  several  bands  of 
galley-slaves  employed  at  their  daily  tasks.  Some, 
whose  time  of  confinement  was  nearly  expired,  or 
whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  merit  indul- 
gence, were  suffered  to  go  more  at  large  than  thdr 
deeper-dyed  companions ;  and  several  cane  up  to 
us  offering  straw  boxes,  toys  of  carved  wood,  and 
other  trifles  of  their  own  workmanship  for  safe, 
with  the  most  beseeching  words  and  gesture. 
Their  general  dress  consists  of  a  loose   scarkc 
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jacket,  coarse  trowsers,  and  a  red  cap ;  but  there 
are  a  few  who  wear  green  ones  with  metal  plates  in 
them.  These  (our  cicerone  says)  are  the  worst 
among  the  bad,  and  are  thus  marked  as  a  punish- 
mait  for  some  especial  atrociousness.  We  ob- 
served that  they  were  employed  within  the  Bagne, 
and  had  the  heaviest  tasks  assigned  them,  but 
none  seemed  over  laboured ;  many  stood  about  in 
groupes  gossiping  idly,  others  reposed  in  the  shade, 
playing  cards-^the  pack  a  mutilated  one,  with 
which  a  link-boy  would  scarcely  have  contaminated 
his  finger  and  thumb.  Famous  Caravaggios: 
nothing  wanting  but  the  pale  lamp  and  sullen 
back^ground. 

Generally  speaking,  I  never  saw  a  more  impe- 
nitent-looking crew.  The  fine  blue  sky,  the  flood- 
ing sunshine  and  bright  waters,  the  sound  of  rapid 
cxirs,  of  thoughtless  or  of  busy  voices,  the  blowing 
air,  and  unimprisoned  view,  gave  a  character  of 
gaiety,  of  almost  freedom  to  the  scene,  very  little 
in  unison  with  our  ideas  of  a  place  of  punishment : 
and  though  a  crowd  of  chained  and  branded 
wretches,  cast  out  from  the  pale  of  society  with 
the  indelible  mark  upon  them,  presents  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  human  degradation,  and  fiUis 
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the  mind  with  painful  images  of  perrersity  and 
crime ;  yet  to  a  person  of  that  class  of  life,  where 
the  passions  are  usually  unoontrcMiled  by  education, 
and  the  mind  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  evil  eon- 
tact,  I  should  not  think  a  view  of  the  Bagne  likely 
to  be  productive  of  much  benefit  as  a  moral  lesson. 
Its  horrors  have  been  humanely  mitigated,  and 
there  remains  little  to  terrify  a  man  of  a  coarse 
and  hardened  nature,  feebly,  if  at  all,  liable  to  be 
shocked  by  an  inflicted  fellowship  with  vice,  and 
who  has  not  yet  experienced  the  lowering  effect  of 
long  years  of  imprisonment,— indeed  who  disbe- 
lieves in  it.     For  few  who  have  been  sent  to  ex- 
piate crime  by  a  lifers  bondage,  imagine  that  the 
judgment  will  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter:  a  hardy 
rogue  feels  that  hope  is  stronger  than  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  and  counts  on  the  resources  of  time, 
and  the  activity  of  chances.     The  vicious  compa- 
nionship of  the  Bagne  perpetuates  his  love  of  vice, 
cheers  him  in  his  path  of  iniquity,  and  checks  the 
tendency  (should  any  exist)  to  reformation.     He 
regrets  his  orgies,  his  poiagegrat^  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  wickedness  for  which  he  chiefly  values 
freedom;    but  in   the  mean  time  he  refllects  that 
they  wait  for  him,  and  that  by  and  by  he  shall  be 
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reinstated  in  all  the  advantages  (suspended  only  for 
a  time)  which  belong  to  his  profession.  In  a 
Bagne  ^^  there  are  few  tears,  there  are  no  blushes.^ 

But  for  a  being  in  whose  mind,  though  partially 
corrupted,  some  sense  of  shame,  perhaps  some 
spark  of  virtue,  may  yet  linger,  this  chaining  two 
by  two,  this  hideous  companionship,  is  the  real 
punishment :  all  the  rest  is  nothing  in  comparison. 
What  torture  to  be  linked  with  one  in  whom  vice 
has  become  habitual,  and  decent  feeling  extinct  ! 
It  is  like  the  misery  which  nature  inflicts  on  those 
wretches,  whom  she  sometimes  (as  if  in  cruel 
caprice)  joins  together.  If  one  dies,  the  other  is 
condemned  to  drag  about  the  infected  carcass  un« 
til  the  principle  of  life  is  contaminated,  and  at 
length  extinguished. 

If  a  for  fat  has  conducted  himself  from  the  period 
of  his  detention  with  unvarying  propriety,  he  is 
allowed,  as  its  termination  approaches,  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom,  released — at  least  by  day,  from 
his  companion,  and  permitted  to  go  about  singly, 
and  to  employ  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  for 
bis  own  benefit.  Some  of  the  privileged  have  a 
very  decent  appearance,  and  though  the  chain  be 
always  round  the  leg,  contrive  to  draw  the  trowser 
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over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  it  entirely.  A  young  man 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  prison  stain  with  a  table 
before  him,  full  of  small  articles  prettily  carved  in 
wood ;  something  respectable  in  his  nianners  and 
appearance  interested  us,  and  we  inquired  his 
story.  It  was  a  common  one ;  be  had  been  seduced 
into  evil  companvy  found  guilty  of  having  forged  a 
signature,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  five 
years :  the  time  was  nearly  expired,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  uniformly  good  conduct,  more  than 

the  common  facilities  were  afforded  to  bis  industrvt 
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tliat  he  might  be  enabled  to  accumulate  a  small 
sum,  and  recommence  life  virtuously. 

^^  But  he  can  never  return  to  his  family  or  native 
place  again,^  said  our  informer ;  **  a  known  galley- 
slave  can  never  hope  to  mix  with  other  men  as 
their  equal.^ 

And  in  these  few  words  are  contained  the  last- 
ing sting,  the  enduring  terror  of  the  punishment, 
its  power  as  a  means  of  prevention*  and  perfaiqps 
the  cause  of  its  inefficiency  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
formation. The  chain  is  broken,  and  the  hold  of 
the  companion  loosed ;  but  the  brand  remains^  and 
he  who  bears  it  about  him  finds  the  avenues  Co 
virtuous  society  closed  against  him,  and  hia  earnest 
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desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  proud  family  of 
honourable  men  repulsed  at  every  point.  Even 
should  the  hand  of  individual  philanthropy  be 
held  out  to  him ;  or  should  two  or  three,  remem- 
bering the  merciful  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  feel- 
ing that  it  is  not  because  a  man  has  sinned,  that  sin 
should  necessarily  be  incarnate  in  his  nature,  make 
an  entrance  for  him,  the  benefit,  however  consoling 
as  a  mark  of  that  sympathy  which  the  renewed 
heart  seeks  longingly,  would  still  be  too  partial  to 
be  effective. 

The  true  object  of  punishment  should  be  reform. 
Justice,  and  the  safety  of  the  virtuous  and  peaces 
able  portion  of  society,  require  its  judicious  in- 
fliction ;  but  a  punishment  protracted  to  the  end 
of  life,  continued  in  the  midst  of  repentance, 
in  the  possession  of  liberty,  impeding  the  one, 
blighting  the  other;  the  punishment,  in  short, 
of  the  brand,  defeats  the  great  moral  end.  A 
criminal  restored  to  society,  having  within  him 
the  seeds, — perhaps  the  earnest  desire  of  reforma- 
tion, cannot  efface  it:  in  vain  he  changes  bis 
country  and  his  name,  in  vain  do  time,  and  years, 
and  casualties  do  their  unfailing  work ;  still  the 
mark  is  there,  burnt  into  the  flesh,  and  he  feels 
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that  at  any  moment  an  accident  may  bring  it  to 
light.  He  knows  himself  an  outcast,  eren  should 
he  not  be  taught  that  he  is  one  by  others ;  his  life 
is  a  tissue  of  deceit  and  dread:  fearing  to  risk 
society  and  unfit  for  solitude,  the  chances  are  that 
in  despair  he  takes  again  to  the  early  habits  of 
vicious  companionship,  and  grows  a  hater  of  the 
virtue  which  refuses  to  accept  his  atonement. 

It  is  to  tiic  credit  of  the  reigning  authorities,  as 
well  as  to  the  interior  police  of  the  Bagnes,  that 
the  horrible  nuisances  formerly  complained  of  exist 
no  longer ;  the  passages  are  now  clean  and  airy,  and 
that  part  of  the  interior  which  strangers  are  per- 
mitted to  visit,  perfectly  neat  and  well  ventilated. 
I  supposed  at  first  that  the  dormitory,  through 
which  we  were  led,  was  a  sort  of  show  thing,  like 
the  display  ward  usually  kept  spruce  for  the  in- 
spection of  strangers  in  a  fashionably  patronited 
hospital ;  but  our  guide,  who  aeemed  to  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  assured  us  that  the  whole 
prison  was  equally  clean,  which  we  were  iDcIined 
to  believe  from  the  absence  of  all  clone  and  m^ 
healthy  odours,  and  the  generally  robust  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoners,  which,  their  thin  diet  eoo- 
sidered,  is  really  remarkable. 
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No  meat  is  allowed,  unless  procured  by  what  the 
men  can  gain  in  those  few  spare  moments  when 
they  are  permitted  to  work  for  themselves,  or  sup« 
plied  by  the  kindness  of  friends  whose  attachment 
has  outlived  the  disgrace  of  its  object.  The  prison 
allowance  for  each  man  is  thirty  ounces  of  bread 
a-day,  a  scanty  portion  of  vegetable  soup  made 
without  meat,  and  of  vegetables  qui  ant  baiiu  la 
mer^  to  use  the  cicerone^s  phrase,  which  means,  I 
suppose,  old  pease  and  beans,  and  other  stale  sea- 
stores,  and  half  a  bottle  of  weak  wine, — ^poor  diet 
certainly  for  men  who  are  at  hard  labour  from 
half-past  six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  after- 
nocm,  when  they  are  driven  in,  take  their  slight 
dinner,  and  remain  shut  up  till  the  next  day.  The 
task  hours  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Before  the  prisoners  are  let  out  in  the  morning, 
they  receive  their  portion  of  bread,  which  they 
may  eat  or  reserve  as  they  please :  this  is  all  they 
are  allowed  till  the  lean  dinner  comes,  which  closes 
the  repasts  for  the  day ;  their  bed  is  an  inclined 
plane,  on  which  they  lie  jammed  side  by  side,  each 
on  a  thin  strip  of  something  called  a  mattress,  but 
which  appeared,  as  it  lay  rolled  up  on  the  top 
of  the  bench,  not  thicker  than  pasteboard.     Each 
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man  is  allowed  a  rug  with  which  to  cover  himself, 
but  remains  chained  by  night  as  by  day. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Bagnes  four  thousand 
formats;  and  five  thousand  workmen  of  the  town 
and    neighbourhood    are   daily  employed   in  the 
port.     We  are  told,  that  in  the  time  of  Napoleon 
the  number  of  the  former  had  amounted  to  nine, 
and  the  latter  to  nearly  ten  thousand  persons;  a 
proportion  which,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  gal^riens, 
is  altogether  at  variance  with    the  generally  re- 
ceived and  reasonable  idea,  that  the  crimes  of  the 
poor  are  often  generated  by  the  want  of  oocupa^ 
pation.     A  diminution  of  one  half  of  the  number 
employed  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  long 
continuance  of  peace;  but  what  have  become  of 
the  idle  hands  P    One  turns  round  to  look  for  them 
in  the  prison,  and  learns  with  surprise  that  the 
number  of  criminals  has  diminished  in  even  a  still 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  labourers  or  me* 
chanics. 

We  asked  if  there  were  any  prisoners  rf  note 
here,  and  were  shown  the  man  who  had  stolen  the 
diamonds  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  who  I  sup- 
pose has  acquired  some  sort  of  prison  celebrity  by 
the  extent  of  the  robbery.    But  our  guide  seemed 
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rather  ashamed  of  bringing  forward  so  ordinary  a 
malefactor  as  a  prominent  feature,  and  appeared  to 
r^^t  that  the  more  atrocious  villains,  who  for  the 
boldness  and  blackness  of  their  crimes  had  been 
condemned  for  life,  were  no  longer  producible, 
having  been  recently,  I  think  he  said,  transferred 
to  Brest. 

^^  Formerly  (he  added)  we  have  had  priests  and 
notaries,  and  remarkable  people  in  their  way,  such 
as  the  famous  Count  de  Ste.  Helene,  and  others, 
but  now  they  send  us  nothing  but  common  thieves, 
-—no  one  in  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;'*^  and  he 
looked  complainingly,  like  one  ill  used  and  depri- 
ved of  his  just  rights  by  an  iniquitous  stretch  of 
authority. 

Dangerous  and  desperate  characters,  or  those 
who  are  suspected  of  meditating  mutiny  or  evasion, 
are  confined  to  the  hulks;  we  did  not  go  into 
them,  but  they  were  represented  to  us  as  much  less 
clean  than  the  prisons  on  shore,  and  fearfully  hot 
in  summer.  Many  of  the  criminals,  or  as  they  are 
called  here,  the  condemned,  (les  condaran^s,)  are 
young  boys, — two  or  three  were  indeed  mere  chil- 
dren in  appearance.  What  a  melancholy  childhood  ! 
Nothing  so  revolting  as  a  vicious  child,— nothing  so 
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pitiable,  80  to  be  pitied.  The  holy  Uoom  of  inno- 
oence  (for  is  it  not  holy  in  its  purity?)  mildewed 
by  the  foul  contagion,  and  no  paasioo  to  goad,  to 
uproot,  to  whirl  every  thing  before  it,  no  apology 
in  crime  for  crime, — admitting  that  such  attempt 
at  palliation  as  the  passions  offer  might  go  for 
something ;  but  the  mere  gangrene  of  depravity, 
inoculated  into  the  young  life-blood  by  vile  pre- 
cept, or  still  more  vile  example. 

Generally  speaking,  these  culprits  would  pus- 
zle  Lavater,  being  a  particularly  harmless  looking 
crew.  A  few  had  the  dose-knit  brow  of  care^ 
rather  than  of  guilt,  but  I  did  not  remark  one 
positively  nefarious  visage ;  though  of  course  there 
must  be  many  among  them  inured  to  crime,  and 
hardened  in  its  exereise. 

Last  year  a  prisoner  murdered  his  oompanioo 
of  the  chain,  and  was  guillotined  within  the  Bagne 
a  few  hours  after  the  deed  was  committed.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  by  the  commandant,  or  what- 
ever else  the  title  of  the  first  in  office  may  be, 
without  reference  to  a  higher  power.  Mutiny, 
and  other  offences  involving  imminent  results,  are 
punishable  by  death.  If  a  format  escapes,  an 
instant  pursuit  commences;  if  taken  within  the 
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port,  the  reward  is  35  francs ;  if  in  the  town  50 ; 
if  in  the  country  100 :  he  is  then  double-ironed, 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  or  the  term  for  which  he  has  been  condemned 
extended  to  a  longer  period.  Such  at  least  is  the 
statement  of  our  conductor,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  whatever  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  about  the  Bagnes. 

Some  figures  in  painted  wood,  clad  in  old  armour 
like  our  grim  warriors  in  the  tower,  decorate  the 
arsenal.  There  is  always,  to  me,  something  shock- 
ing in  these  painted  effigies, — they  seem  so  veri« 
tably,  yet  so  unnaturally  alive.  A  picture  repre- 
sents life,  as  a  fine  actor  does  the  character  which 
he  adopts :  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  charm  of 
the  illusion,  without  forgetting  that  it  is  one :  but 
in  these  images  of  man  the  look  of  life  is  so  fear- 
fully strong  yet  so  unreal,  that  we  Ay  from  the 
horror  that  creeps  over  us,  as  we  should  from  the 
approach  of  a  spectre.  I  can  imagine  the  passion 
of  fear  brought  out,  (as  Miss  Baillie  has  so  finely 
done  it  by  other  means,)  *  increased,  wrought  up 
into  almost  frenzy,  by  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
figures  in  a  lone  gallery  at  twilight.  The  fixed 
*  lu  her  powerful  drama  on  the  pasiion  of  Fear. 
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yet  pursuing  gaze,  the  suspended  action,  seeming 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  renewing  itself,  the 
imagined  movement  gaining  on  the  rivetted  gazer 
until  he  doubts  whether  it  does  not  advance  to- 
wards him,  (a  commpn  illusion,  to  which  we  are 
often  subject  when  the  influence  of  fear  is  out  of 
the  question,) — all  gaining  upon  the  mind  with  the 
striding  rapidity  of  terror,  and  reducing  it  to  that 
state  of  weakness,  when  shadows  are  believed  in 
and  attested  to  as  the  deadly  population  of  the 
grave. 

I  have  said,  that  in  a  Bagne  there  are  few  tears 
— no  blushes  ;  but  said  it  hastily,  for  I  have  seen 
both.     As  we  were  quitting  the  docks,  an  unfor- 
tunate man  sat  on  a  beam  at  the  end  of  the  Corde- 
rie,  with  a  decent  looking  female  beside  him ;  both 
were  sobbing  bitterly:  condemned  for  a  first  offence 
and  only  recently  arrived,   he  had  not  yet  been 
hardened  into  shamelessness.     The  boy  to  whom 
he  was  ironed  had,  perhaps  from  some  naturvl 
feeling  of  pity  or  of  delicacy,  withdrawn  himself 
as  far  from  the  wretched  pair  as  the  length  of  the 
chain   would  permit,  leaving  them  to  theii   sad 
communications,-* and   sad    indeed  they  seemed. 
Shame  is  the  homage  which  vice  in  its  begimiiiig 
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pays  to  virtue ;  and  the  proof  that  the  principle 
of  good  is  not  vet  extinct,  though  guilt  wrestles 
with  it  and  keeps  it  down.  The  prisoner  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  as  we  passed,  while  the 
poor  woman  was  too  much  absorbed  in  grief  to  be 
sensible  of  our  approach.  It  was  his  sister,  (our 
conductor  said,)  who  had  obtained  permission  to 
visit  him  for  a  few  moments,  adding,  ^*  It  is  the 
first  time  she  has  seen  him  in  his  prison-dress.** 
Poor  creatures !  what  a  meeting  of  sorrow  and  of 
shame ! — of  shame  even  for  the  innocent.  We 
gave  the  man  a  trifle,  and  when  he  would  have 
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thanked  us,  both  burst  into  tears,  and  we  could 
hear  their  sobs  as  we  quitted  the  building. 

Beautiful  stories  are  told  here  of  woman^s  love ; 
of  the  fond  hearts  that  come  with  their  grief  and 
their  devotedness,  watching  and  working  for  their 
guilty  husbands,  fathers,  or  sons;  and  waiting 
patiently  till  the  day  of  freedom  arrives,  that  it 
may  not  be  also  a  day  of  loneliness  for  the  freed, 
but  that  the  voice  of  affection  may  help  him  to 
welcome  it.  How  lovely  is  the  image  of  virtue, 
purifying  by  its  presence  the  abode  of  vice !  How 
the  soul  reposes  on  its  steady,  unfearing,  straight- 
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forward  aspect,  gn>wing  young  again  in  such  noUe 
companionship ! 

When  we  returned  to  our  inn»  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  the  waiter,  which  I  had  forgotten  at  the 
Bagne, — that  was,  whether  the  for^ts  who  died 
there  were  interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  pri- 
sam^  or  had  a  burying-ground  allotted  to  them 
elsewhere  ?  He  replied  gravely,  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  their  being  buried  any  where,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  an  unnecessary  form.  He  knew  that 
they  had  a  chapel  and  a  priest,  a  guillotine  and  an 
executioner ;  but  as  to  their  being  buried,  he  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TOULON,  CONTINUED— GREEKS — HEBREWS — MIXED  RACE — 
NOVEMBER  —  HTERES  —  POSITION  AND  VIEW — PALMS— 
VILLA  8TULTZ — ORANGE  GARDENS — MAS8ILLION — CLI- 
MATE— FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  AND  PRETTY  WOMEN — COUN- 
TRY TO  CURRS  —  THE  DEAR  OLD  YEARS — FREJUS — A 
LEGEND  —  THE  PASS  OP  LBSTRELLE8  —  APPROACH  TO 
CANNES— -THB  DRYAD's  TUMB — ORIENTAL  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  SCENERY — CANNES. 

TocTLoN  is  but  a  poor  town,  vrith  narrow  streets 
furnished  with  causeways,  where  the  tradespeople 
sit  and  work,  arrange  their  goods,  or  occupy  them- 
selves in  any  way  they  please ;  for  I  observe  that 
the  pedestrians  prefer  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
interfere  but  little  with  them.  It  has  one  handsome 
square,  and  several  places^  vnth  trees  and  foun- 
tains, which  in  summer  time  must  be  invaluable : 
streets  full  of  life,  and  an  animated  population,  who 
buy,  sell,  wash,  work,  gossip,  and  seem,  in  short, 
to  live  out  of  doors.  Every  fountain,  every  thread 
of  water  that  trickles  through  the  streets,  has  its 
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group  of  washerwomen  down  upon  their  knees  on 
the  pavement ;  and  the  maritime  and  commercial 
movement  which  the  port,  dock  yanls,  amenaly  && 
gives  to  the  various  trades  and  occupations  depen- 
dent on  them,  greatly  vivifies  the  general  picture. 

Fine  quays,  broad  and  airy ;  but  no  stir,  except 
among  a  cluster  of  Jews  canvassing  rags,  or  specu- 
lating on  ingots,  it  might  have  been  either;  some 
were  squalid  and  degraded-looking,  the  glory  of 
Israel  "  shone  no  more  at  all  in  them  ;^  but  two, 
who  overtopped  the  rest,  had  tlie  fine  melancholy 
cast  of  head  which,  outliving  ages  of  bondage,  is 
still  sometimes  found  amongst  the  remnant  of  this 
antique  |)eople.  Some  lazy  Greeks  drawled  slowly 
in  and  out  of  their  bark,  with  an  air  of  solemnity 
which  one  could  have  wished,  for  the  sake  of  this 
bright  name,  had  had  less  of  stupidity  in  it.  A 
boy  with  a  straight  nose,  making  one  line  with  his 
forehead,  and  underground  eyes  that  looked  as  if 
the  shading  round  them  made  part  of  themselTes, 
had  something  delicate  and  ideal  about  him :  the 
rest  seemed  dull  and  dogged. 

Women  here  remarkably  pale,  but  often  pretty, 
with  fine  eyes, — the  common  beauty  of  the  south. 
The  mixed  race  more  in  evidence  than  even  at  Mar- 
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seilles;  Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  Indian  and 
Egjrptian  pbyriognomies  mixing  with,  and  some- 
times almost  eflPacing  the  French  character,— -so  at 
least  it  seemed  to  us.  I  speak  always  of  the  work* 
ing  class,  the  only  one  which  presents  itself  promi- 
tiently  to  the  rapid  glance  of  a  passing  stranger. 

TcMlay  we  enter  what  in  England  is  called  the 

gloomy  month  of  November,   but  it  comes  like 

Guidons  Aurora.     The  plane  trees  opposite  to  our 

windows  are  as  full  and  verdant  as  they  could  have 

been  in  the  month  of  June,  and  though  it  is  not 

yet  seven  o^clock,  the  washer-women  are  already 

bard  at   work  at  the   neighbouring  fountain,— -a 

ball-supper  fountain  fringed  with  aquatic  plants, 

through  which  the  water  is  gently  filtered,  every 

leaf  serving  as  a  tube  from  whose  point  a  clear 

drop  falls  incessantly.     Perfumed  water,  gold  fish, 

and   reduced  dimensions,    and  a  prettier  trionfb 

fbr  the  court  supper-table  of  old   Carlton-house, 

could  not  be  well  imagined. 

Would  go  to  Hy^res,  which  was  somehow  or 
other  confounded  in  my  fancy  with  paradise,  and 
so  lost  my  illusions.  H— —  imagined  it  another 
Terracina,  with  the  lonely  strand  and  something 
like  the  dd  Volscian  town  above  it,  standing  out 
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amidst  palm  trees ;  and  I  had  placed  it  on  a  pebbly 
shore,  set  round  a  sparkling  bay,  and  swelling 
upwards  into  an  amphitheatre  hung  with  rich  and 
bloomy  gardens.  But  it  is  a  league  from  the  sea, 
and  the  intervening  plains  round  which  itself  and 
its  hills  make  a  sweep,  look  (though  perhaps 
they  may  not  actually  be  so)  as  flat  as  a  billiard- 
table. 

The  upper,  or  old  town,  is  steep  and  dirty  ;  we 
mounted  up  to  the  church,  and  from  thence  looked 
down  upon  the  modem  Hyeres,  the  harbour,  the 
encircling  hills,  and  the  opposite  islands.  The 
view  merited  a  better  light  than  that  in  which  we 
saw  it ;  but  I  thought  the  town  itself,  and  the  gar- 
den-houses, which  are  profusely  scattered  about, 
had  a  melancholy  character,  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sunshine.  The  sea  is  too  much 
blocked  out  by  the  islands  to  preserve  much  either 
of  expanse  or  dignity :  the  gardens  are  walled  in, 
and  crowded  with  orange  trees :  we  looked  about 
for  the  palms  which  travellers  have  seen  covering 
the  plains,  but  could  not  find  them ;  but  afterwards 
discovered  four  or  five  in  a  garden  in  the  town,  and 
recollected  that  we  had  remarked  about  as  many 
more  in  another  as  we  entered  it.     There  are^  as 
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usual,  vines  and  mulberries,  and  pomegranates 
straggling  in  the  hedges ;  but  the  palms,  from  our 
point  of  view  at  least,  ^*  have  this  extent — no  more.^ 

The  upper,  or  old  town  of  Hyeres,  is  left  to  the 
people;  but  the  houses  in  the  lower,  with  their 
garden  supplements,  are  chiefly  let  out  in  lodgings, 
or  singly  to  strangers  who  are  sent  here  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  divine  climate,  that  knows  nothing  about 
the  fatal  mistral,  which  neutralizes  the  effect  of 
oature'*s  bounty,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  influence 
on  an  impaired  constitution,  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  sea-coast  country  of  Provence  Montpel- 
lier,  Marseilles,  Toulon  and  all  the  intermediate 
towns,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  its  power ;  but 
Hyeres  has  found  out  a  sunny  haven  sheltered 
from  the  biae  of  the  north-west,  and  open  to 
every  soft  and  southern  influence.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  climates  in 
consumptive  cases;  less  variable  than  Nice,  and 
almost  as  serenely  beautiful  as  Barcelona.  A  new 
name  on  the  healing  list,  but  placed  by  many 
eminent  opinions  in  the  same  rank  with  that  of  the 
island  of  Madeira. 

Nature  apart,  the  most  picturesque  thing  at 
Hyeres  is  the  girdle  of  ruined   towers    running 
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round  the  green  hill  that  rises  up  bdind  the 
town  with  an  air  of  ineffectual  protection.  But 
the  finest  is  the  villa  of  Mr.  Stultz,  Baron  of 
something — I  have  forgotten  what,  (but  dearer  to 
English  ears  under  the  old  familiar  appellation,) 
who  resides  here,  and  passes  for  having-— periiaps 
really  has — some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a-year. 
An  intelligent  little  boy,  who  acted  as  our  guide^ 
evidently  looked  upon  him  as  the  first  of  men  ;  he 
had  three  fine  carriages,  he  said,  and  six  fine  horses, 
and  a  saloon  !  ^'  all  the  same  as  in  a  palaoe,""  the 
bare  mention  of  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with  awe. 
We  were  content  to  take  his  fair  repcrt,  and  a  view 
of  the  exterior, — a  gay  exterior,  painted  all  over, 
after  the  southern  fashion,  with  a  crowd  of  red  and 
yellow  pilasters  and  arabesques^  and  a  crowning 
belvidere,  party-coloured  like  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, with  a  gallant  ship  on  the  \jo^  of  it.  Our  boy 
had  no  higher  idea  of  splendour;  it  was  to  him 
what  the  tinsel  robe  of  the  miraculous  image  is  to 
the  poor  nun  who  has  never  been  beyond  the  walk 
of  her  convent* 

Walked  in  a  garden  attached  to  a  lai^  house, 
let  (I|believe)  in  apartments,  where  we  saw  the 
palm    tree,  banana,  guava,   sugar-caM,  bamboo^ 
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odoriferous  lemon,  and  a  multiplicity  of  rare  and 
delicate  plants  flourishing  in  the  open  air.  Orange- 
gardens  of  great  extent, — superb  trees  laden  with 
fruit,  and  amongst  them  a  particular  species  of  the 
bigarron,  said  to  be  curious,  and  various  plants 
familiar  to  our  green-houses  in  a  dwindled  shape, 
but  that  have  here  the  strength  and  size  of 
dirubs. 

The  plains  of  Hy^s  might  pass  on  a  poetical 
fancy  for  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  all  vege- 
table gold — or  will  be  soon,  for  the  oranges,  though 
large,  are  not  yet  quite  ripe*  But  these  orange- 
gardens,  like  the  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  sound 
better  than  they  look ;  formally  planted  in  dumpy 
rows  and  enclosed  within  stone  walls,  they  appear, 
at  a  little  distance  and  when  seen  from  a  height, 
like  nursery-grounds;  and  sometimes  like  over- 
peopled grave-yards,  which  the  vying  hands  of 
posthumous  affection  had  crowded  with  green  me- 
morials. Hyeres  is  the  native  place  of  Massillon, 
that  great  prelate  whose  pulpit  eloquence  made 
a  mighty  monarch  look  into  himself.  <*  Father, 
(said  Louis  XIV.  to  him,)  when  I  hear  other 
preachers,  I  am  pleased  with  them;  but  when  I 
hear  you,  I  am  displeased  with  myself.^ 
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When  people  talk  of  Hyeres  as  a  place  for 
invalids,  they  usually  say,  *<  the  island  of  Hyeres  ;'^ 
but  the  island  or  islands — ^for  there  are  three 
which  from  their  close  vicinity  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  it,  are  unhihabited, — ^perhaps  uninhabit^ 
able,  though  there  is  something  like  a  fort  on  one 
of  them.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
and  oranges,  and  its  beautiful  flowers  are  sent  to 
Marseilles  and  Toulon;  it  is  probably  a  sweet 
winter  place,  and  indeed  looks  as  if  it  could  not 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  that  ungentle  season ; 
but  whether  it  was  the  gloomy  day,  or  the  gloomy 
associations  which  belong  to  a  spot  where  so  many 
come  to  die,— «ven  though  others  may  find  healing 
in  it,  or  whether  it  was  both  put  together  that 
sicklied  it  over,  I  know  not;  but  there  was  a  shade 
of  something  deeper  than  melancholy  on  it  that 
dimmed  its  beauty, — at  least  we  thought  so. 

Fruit  and  flowers  seem  to  be  all  aad  every  diing 
at  Hyeres ;  if  you  ask  what  is  to  be  seen,  you  are 
told,  fruit  and  flower8,-^hat  is,  orange-gardens 
and  rare  plants ;  if  you  inquire  in  what  the  trade 
of  the  place  consists,  you  are  answered,  in  fruit 
and  flowers ;  and  if  you  look  about,  the  eye  every 
where  rests  on  fruit  and  flowers. 
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Saw  some  pretty  women  at  Hyeres,  and  a  beauty 
on  the  road  with  the  velvet  eyes  that  one  often 
meets  with  in  the  south,  and  which,  if  one  may 
venture  to  say  a  thing  so  fanciful,  seem  to  feed 
by  their  rich  warmth  the  amazing  eyelashes  that 
soften  their  lustre.  A  pleasant  country  from 
Toulon  to  Hyeres :  returned  by  a  yellow  sunset, 
with  a  streaking  of  iron-coloured  clouds  which  set 
it  off  prodigiously.  Gardens  enriched  by  a  variety 
of  trees,  which  make  beauty  if  they  do  not  find  it; 
aiid  on  an  isolated  hill  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  or  what 
looks  like  one,  with  a  fine  purple  mountain  going 
to  sleep  behind  it.  Kitchen-gardens  in  beautiful 
order,  watched  and  dressed  like  flower-^knots  :  the 
potager  seems  a  chief  care  in  the  south  of  France ; 
yet  at  the  hotels  fruit  and  vegetables  are  often 
sparingly  served,  and  not  always  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, with  the  exception  however  of  figs  and  olives, 
which  are  sure  to  be  excellent.  At  dessert,  the 
grapes  are  frequently  of  a  poor  flavour  and  unripe, 
though  sold  so  cheap,  that  we  have  bought,  at 
Montpellier  and  other  places,  more  than  five  per- 
sons could  eat  for  five  sous,  and  of  a  most  delicious 
quality.  But  a  dinner,  always  excellent  and  varied 
with  considerable  skill,  is  sure  to  put  the  hungry 
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traveller  in  such  good  humour,  that  the  meagre 
dessert  is  rarely  growled  at.  All  wines  may  be 
commanded,  but  the  common  wiue  (pin  ordinaire) 
of  the  south  is  excellent. 

Proportions  considered,  tliere  are  almost  as 
many  bastides  at  Toulon  as  at  Marseilles,  and  a 
few  Italian  porches  with  the  slight  piasters  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  vines,  but  not  enough  to  make 
a  feature,  or  indeed  to  be  remarked.  We  left  the 
busy  town  early,  passing  through  Valette,  a  stir- 
ring looking  place,  and  admiring  the  gracefully 
irregular  surface  of  the  country  and  the  hills—  not 
verdant,  but  coated  with  an  enamel  of  their  own,, 
in  which  I  find  considerable  beauty. 

Met  a  river  at  Sollies,  with  fresh  trees  about  it: 
it  was  a  pleasant  sight  and  we  hailed  it  joyfully, 
which  showed  that  we  had  seen  nothing  but  the 
dry  bed  of  one  for  some  time.  As  the  romi 
ascends,  the  ground  beneath  looks  like  a  vast 
garden,  walled  in  by  irregular  hills :  this  is  \trj 
much  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  the  wall  is 
nearer  or  more  distant — it  is  rocky,  fantastically 
indented,  or  covered  with  pines ;  there  is  a  village 
boldly  perched  upon  a  hill,  or  bitched  against  it — 
perhaps  a  ruin ;  the  garden  surface  is  flatter  or 
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ifUMre  varied,  at  it  may  happen,  but  the  same  cha- 
racter alwaya  predominates. 

Still  ^rdeo  culture;  much  field-work  done  by 
the  spade,  and  of  hoeing  and  dibbling  by  the 
women.  At  length  we  find  the  olive  spreading  out 
into  something  like  a  tree;  those  which  are  re- 
mpved  from  the  dust  of  the  road  have  a  deep 
green  hue  that  mixes  well  with  the  golden  vine, 
.but  we  have  fewer  vines  now,  and  sometimes  grass 
fields  and  dear  homely  features  mixing  with  foreign 
opes.  A  regular  hedge  of  pomegranates  near  to 
Cuers, — and  a  fete  at  it ;  women  praying  in  the 
churches,  and  men  gossiping  in  the  streets.  Ho- 
liday gaiety  in  France  is  of  a  quiet  cast ;  it  con- 
MSts  in  grave  talk  and  graver  dancing.  The  French 
are  a  cheerful  people,  easily  amused  but  not  ex- 
uberant, except  perhaps  in  speech — I  do  not 
mean  profewiona^  for  there  we  do  them  great 
injustice ;  they  are  decorous  in  their  enjoyments, 
but  suit  the  feeling  to  the  word  more  aptly  per- 
haps than  others  whose  mirth  is  of  a  more  undrcst 
kind. 

Beautiful  hills  as  we  advance,  and  deliciously 
coloured:  pomegranates  again  growing  wild  in  the 
banks,  and  daisies  sown  into  the  grass  with  a  May- 
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day  profusion.  For  some  time  past  the  hedges 
have  had  an  exotic  look,  but  I  know  too  little  of 
botany  to  distinguish  any  thing  through  the  ten- 
fold coat  of  dust  that  encrusts  every  leaf,  except 
my  old  friend  the  unexotic  blackberry.  But  here 
again  are  tlie  dear  grass  fields,  and  pear  and  cherry 
trees:  the  lemon  and  pomegranate,  the  fig  and 
olive  with  which  they  mix,  speak  of  distance; 
but  a  pear  or  a  cherry  tree  brings  the  orchard  or 
the  homestead,  the  village  stile  and  the  hawthorn 
bush,  full  before  us ;  and  with  them  such  sweet 
thoughts  of  home  and  gleamings  of  its  fair  do- 
mestic scenery,  that  we  almost  scent  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  which  we  have  gathered  in  its  fields 
when  our  old  years  were  new.  O  for  those  dear 
old  years  !  Many  a  time  has  a  tuft  of  violets  in 
a  road-side  hedge,  a  smell  of  weeds  burning,  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  the  hammering  cf  a  village- 
joiner,  the  fire-light  gleaming  through  the  cottage 
casement  or  the  open  door  at  evenings— even  the 
slow  creeking  of  the  labouring  cart-wheel  brought 
you  bounding  back  again  to  knock  at  my  heart, 
and  find  it  jumping  out  to  meet  you  at  the  first 
pressure  of  the  spring,  like  the  gilt  ladj  in  a 
Dutch  clock-case. 
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Passed  Carnoules,  Luc,  Vidauban,  to  Muy, 
where  we  arrived  at  nightfall,  and  found  com- 
fortable beds.  I  can  never  judge  of  any  thing  at 
sunset  hour,  or  the  charming  moments  that  precede 
it,  when  the  last  beams  raying  out  over  the  tops 
of  the  mountain,  hill,  or  forest  behind  which  it  is 
sinking,  act  Uke  magic  on  the  scene.  Then  the 
brown  earth  becomes  imbued  with  a  softer  and 
deeper  brown,  the  green  leaves  grow  purer  and 
more  transparent,  the  distant  uplands  seem  of  a 
richer  and  more  ingrained  purple;  it  might  per- 
haps be  owing  to  this  same  magic,  but  the  country 
about  Luc,  and  onward  to  Muy,  seemed  to  me 
all  pleasantness.  Agreeable  about  Muy ;  frequent 
streams,  and  trees  more  varied  and  vigorous  than 
usual :  the  olive,  so  long  first  fiddle,  drops  gradu- 
ally into  an  accompaniment ;  magnificent  alders  as 
we  advance  towards  Fr^jus,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  just  at  its  entrance.  This  Fr^jus, 
the  birth-place  of  Julius  Agricola,  and  which  be- 
longs to  modern  history  by  the  disembarkation  of 
Napoleon  after  his  Egyptian  eclipse;*  and  again 

*  Frdjus,  though  the  spot  always  named,  was  not  the 
actual  one ;  but  the  little  port  of  St.  Raphael,  half  a  league 
distant. 
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bj  its  being  the  »pot  from  whidiy  ib  anodier  page 
of  his  eventful  history,  he  aailed  for  £U»,  h»  idll 
some  records  of  its  Roman  masters.  Beades  the 
amphitheatre,  there  are  the  fragments  of  an  aque- 
duct and  the  remains  of  a  temple  scattered  over 
its  fields  and  gardens,  giviog  it  an  antique  ap- 
pearance, greatly  helped  out  by  the  statdiy  cha- 
racter and  durable  verdure  of  the  marine  pine. 
It  is  the  tree  for  ruins;  we  may  £sncy  it  eoeTsl 
with  them, — ^it  belongs  to  the  past,  the  pretent, 
and  the  future,  and  seems  to  stand  by  beariug 
witness  to  the  splendour  of  which  it  has  partaken, 
and  whose  remains  are  still  decorated  by  its  monu- 
mental beauty. 

Certain  chroniclers,  who  deal  in  the  marvellous, 
make  mention  of  a  church  on  a  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, not  a  great  way  from  Frejus  and  near  to 
Catignac,  as  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  remark- 
able picture,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  there  still, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  not  having  made  the  pit 
griniage. 

I  have  said  a  picture ;  but  the  story  that  hangs 
upon  it  is  the  point.  Louis  the  Thirteendi  havii« 
been  married  three-and-twenty  years,  and  bring 
still  childless,  began  to  despair.     So  did  not  a 
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tain  barefooted  friar,  who  so  beset  the  Virgin  iHih 
BuppUcations,  giving  her  no  rest  night  or  day,  that 
ahe  at  last,  probably  to  get  rid  of  the  importunities 
of  the  eternal  Fiacre,  (for  so  he  was  named,)  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  having  ordained  that  the  queen 
should  perform  a  certain  number  of  neuvaines  in 
her  honour,  granted  his  petition;  and  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  an  illusion, 
manifested  herself  to  him  under  the  same  form  in 
whidi  she  was  (and  perhaps  may  be  still)  repre- 
sented in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Graces, 
being  the  same  church  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  holy  Fiacre  fled  off^  to  verify,  and  finding 
tbelikenete  exact,  bore  witness  before  the  mighties, 
prophesying  b<ddly  (as  well  he  might)  the  birth 
of  the  grand  monarqu€i  which  memorable  event 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

W  hilst  I  have  been  telling  my  story,  my  wealth 
of  pines  has  been  gradually  giving  way  to  groves 
of  cork  trees,  that  come  with  their  Spanish  associa- 
tions, and  their  ilex  colouring  and  form  spreading 
darkly  over  tlie  hills.  Every  branch  has  a  page 
of  some  roving  life  hung  upon  it,  and  one  cannot 
look  at  it  without  thinking  of  the  wine-skin  and 
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the  wallet,  the  cheese-crusts  and  more  sayoury 
though  half-demolished  pasty,  which  we  have  seen — 
with  our  eyes  of  romance,  devoured  under  its  shade. 
The  pass  of  Lestrelles  is  the  loveliest  of  moun- 
tain passes, — magnificent  is  the  w(Hxi  in  general,  or 
sublime,  or  awful,  but  this  is  lovely ;  such  sylvan 
views  over  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  with  fine 
stretches  of  wood,  and  a  fore-ground  like  a  botanic 
garden  run  wild.  The  rocks  are  covered  with  the 
arbutus,  now  in  the  perfection  of  its  flower  and 
fruit ;  its  pure  and  delicate  blossoms,  like  small 
bells  of  virgin  wax,  hang  on  the  same  branch  with 
its  rich  scarlet  and  bright  amber  berries,  almost 
efiacing  by  their  prodigal  beauty  the  innumerable 
tribes  of  graceful  and  aromatic  plants,  tliat  cover 
the  earth  as  if  they  were  mere  butter-cups  and 
daisies;  we  have  the  carriage  filled  with  them, 
and  Colville^s  greeuJiouses  in  the  month  of  May 
are  not  more  redolent  than  our  November  bou- 
quets.  What  delight  to  pass  cm  such  a  day 
through  such  a  country,  the  eye  roving  over 
mountains  that  rise  up  tier  above  tier  till  tbey 
dissolve  into  the  heavens,  the  balmy  atmosphere, 
the  pure  sky  and  rich  details^-— sometimes  the  sea, 
always  the  mountains.    What  rdigioD  is  io  such  a 
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picture— what  a  voice  in  its  solitude !  If  the  soul 
be  not  purified  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes,  it  is  not  because  the  characters  in  which 
their  great  origin  is  written  are  faint  and  doubt- 
ful ;  the  mighty  name  covers  them  from  the  sky 
down  to  their  roots  in  the  earth,  and  he  who  will 
not  read  must  shut  his  eyes  upon  it.  The  road  is 
excellent,  it  winds  in  a  fine  terrace  round  the  hills: 
game  abounds, — I  mean  of  the  gentler  kind,  but 
both  wild  boars  and  wolves  find  a  retreat  in  the 
fiuther  depths  of  the  forest. 

So  did  robbers  formerly ;  but  a  band,  posted  in 
ambush  to  attack  the  carriage  of  some  Italian 
prince,  was  surprised  and  taken;  and  since  then, 
travellers  have  passed  in  safety.  At  length,  our 
terrace  descends  gently  amidst  cork  trees,  and 
dark  hills  that  open  as  if  to  let  in  gleams  of 
mountains  faintly  crayoned  on  the  sky:  towards 
the  post-house  of  Lestrelle,  the  hills  have  a  more 
inhabited  character ;  here  the  sea  opens  with  the 
port  and  town  of  Cannes,  three  posts  distant,  glit- 
tering in  the  sunbeams.  Stopped  to  change  horses 
at  a  solitary  house  in  a  romantic  situation,  with 
three  or  four  fine  elms  before  the  door ;  a  quiet 
pretty  spot,  but  with  something  of  a  smuggling 
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tions  are  at  Cfoce  miyestic  and  melancholy  :  were  I 
obliged  to  name  a  nngle  object  which  might  image 
aoliltide,  power,  and  fate, — the  desert,  the  sceptre, 
mid  the  tomb,  I  think  I  should  choose  one  of  those 
uncompanionable,  lofty,  and  monumental  trees. 
There  is  a  knoll  at  a  short  distance  from  Cannes, 
an  island-looking  thing,  stranded  there  perhaps  in 
sport,  on  some  forgotten  day  when  the  waves  were 
in  a  frolic  mood  ;  it  might  be  bound  round  with  a 
ribbon,  yet  its  compactness  has  nothing  formal  in 
it,  but  on  the  contrary  a  beautiful  poetic  flow.  A 
gfXHip  <^  tbe  most  graceful  pines  that  I  have  ever 
seen  grow  on  it,  their  swelling  lines  are  broken  by 
the  pyramidal  tops  of  a  few  tall  cypress,  amongst 
which  some  other  trees  of  summer  leaf  and  loveli- 
ness have  crept  in,  as  if  by  chance.  In  Pagan 
times,  it  would  have  passed  for  the  tomb  of  a 
Dryad ;  and  Poussin,  had  he  journeyed  this  way, 
would  have  stolen  it  for  his  Arcadia.  Nearer  to 
Calmes  these  trees  again  appear,  forming  a  natural 
grove  along  a  sandy  shore, — a  lonely  shore  without 
a  living  thing  upon  it ;  the  trees  stand  apart  as  if 
they  would  shun  each  other,  and  the  sun  pours  its 
descending  rays  through  the  bare  trunks  slant- 
ingly.    Beneath  their  spreading  heads  appear  the 
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sea;  and  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St. 
Honorat — ^lonely-looking  now,  but  which  ooce 
swarmed  with  monks  as  a  hive  does  with  bees, 
seem  to  float  on  its  surface. 

There  is  something  very  oriental  in  the  scenery 
of  this  part  of  Provence.  I  cannot  look  at  this 
desert  strand  without  thinking  of  some  old  long- 
ago  story  of  the  pirate  island  or  the  lonely  bark, 
and  going  over  again  in  thought  all  those  fond 
sad  tales  of  Turkish  girls  and  Mooiish  maidens, — 
Zaides  and  Zoraymas,  which  hold  their  influence 
over  minds,  tenacious  like  my  own  of  early  fancies, 
much  longer  than  perhaps  in  decency  they  ought 
to  do.  Aloes  begin  to  show  themselves  here ;  they 
are  the  first  that  we  have  seen,  or  at  least  re- 
marked ;  I  cannot  however  say,  that  they  may  not 
have  a  more  northern  existence.  In  running  along 
a  road,  many  things  escape  the  eye  which  looks  one 
way,  while  the  very  thing  it  seeks  for  happens  to 
be  on  the  other.  No  plant  gives  a  more  foreign 
aspect  to  a  landscape  than  the  aloe;  its  pale  ui^ 
usual  green,  and  large  sword-like  leaf— -so  different 
from  the  tender  verdure  and  fleadUe  foliage  of  our 
perennial  plants,  assign  it  to  another  sun  and  more 
enduring  nature  than  we  are  blessed  with. 
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Just  in  rime  to  seize  upon  a  small  apartment  in 
an  hotel  close  to  the  sea ;  an  hour  later  and  we 
should  have  been  consigned  to  the  hayJoft,  or 
obliged  to  jog  on  in  the  dark  to  Antibes.  And 
now  we  are  making  ourselves  comfortable,  which 
we  always  contrive  to  do  wherever  we  are,  and 
sliall  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  qua- 
rantine. 
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immense  quantities  for  exportation,  but  figs  are  the 
chief  article  of  commerce:  large  cargoes  are  sent 
to  Languedoc,  and  to  many  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  the  south  of  France.  The  hills  about 
Cannes  are  warmly  wooded,  the  olives  of  a  superb 
growth,  and  the  buildings  scattered  amongst  them 
very  white  and  villa-like  at  a  distance,  though 
probably  only  bams,  or  rough  farm-houses  at  best. 

4th.  Sea  dark  and  billowy,  with  a  touch  of  the 
mistraL  The  vessels  in  port,  seeing  it  gathering  in 
the  distance,  sailed  out  just  in  time  to  take  shelter 
in  a  safe  nook  of  La  Marguerite,  as  the  sailors 
familiarly  call  the  saint  or  her  island ;  and  now  it 
comes  booming  over  the  waves,  while  they  make 
sea-horsesy  and  lash  with  manes  and  tails  against 
tbe  shore,«-Dot  like  the  mild  and  tideless  Mediter- 
ranean, but  like  the  fierce  ocean  itself.  Quite  a 
BngbtOD  day,  when  the  casements  are  blown  in, 
aad  showers  of  spray  driven  in  after  them. 

At  this  moment  a  ship  passes,  cutting  its  way 
through  the  waves,  and  leaving  a  line  of  foam  be- 
hind it;  like  the  leviathan  in  the  book  of  Job,  **  he 
maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him ;  one  would  think 
the  deep  to  be  hoary .^  What  a  splendid  image  ! 
there  is  no  talking  of  little  things  aft^r  it. 
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Last  April  the  mistral  came  suddenly  without 
sound  of  preparatory  shell,  and  dashed  eight  vessels 
against  the  shore,  where  they  all  went  to  pieces 
It  was  within  port :  many  perished,  and  in  sight 
of  their  wives,  parents,  and  children,  who  stood  by 
and  could  give  no  help.  What  a  sight  I  how  many 
deaths  were  in  it  for  the  survivors ! 

A  ship  founders  at  sea :  we  have  friends  in  it ; 
the  news  reaches  us  slowly,  but  at  length  it  comes. 
It  is  before  us, — the  fierce  night,  or  the  still  more 
ghastly  morning;  we  see  the  lifting  up  of  the 
waves  till  they  make  one  with  the  heavens;  we  bear 
the  death  shriek,  and  see  the  shrinking  back  of  na- 
ture from  the  deep  and  dismal  tomb ;  but  the  time 
for  help  is  gone  by,  and  even  while  imaginatioii 
broods  over  those  living  horrors,  reason  feels  that 
the  sufiering  has  long  been  over,  and  the  dead  at 
rest.  Thus  bringing  us  a  melancholy  consolation, 
almost  without  our  knowing  from  whence  it  is 
derived. 

But  the  actual  sight !  the  moment  between  life 
and  death,  when  a  rope,  a  plank,  a  hand  might 
save — ^to  see  it  all, — and  yet  feel  that  you  are 
powerless, — O  Lord,  how  horrible ! 

Formerly  I  used  to  think  of  the  man  in  the  iran 
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mask  as  of  something  gentlemanlike  and  romantic, 
something  in  fine  linen  and  point  ruffles,  with  a 
kind  of  net-work  vizor,  and  a  melancholy  inde- 
scribable eye  gleaming  through  it.  But  since  I 
have  seen  Liockroy  rivetted  up  at  the  Oddon,  the 
miserable  real  wretch  has  possessed  himself  of  my 
imagination,  and  stands  bolt  upright  before  me 
whenever  I  turn  my  eyes  towards  his  island  prison, 
that  melancholy  memorial  with  the  hideous  history 
of  despotism  trampling  down  individual  liberty 
storied  on  it.  The  island  of  St.  Marguerite  is 
opposite  to  our  windows,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  shore :  had  the  weather  been  favourable,  we 
should  have  gone  over  and  looked  at  it,  but  squalls 
make  some  sick  and  frighten  others,  and  we  have 
had  nothing  else  for  the  last  two  or  three  days 
The  civilities  which  pass  between  Macbeth^s  witches 
would  be  superfluous  at  Cannes ; 

''  ril  give  tliee  a  wind 
That  is  kind; 
And  I  another." 

Here  every  one  may  have  a  wind  without  a&king 
for  it. 

This  is  a  sweet  place  even  now,  and  in  a  softer 
season,  when  the  leaves  are  all  out,  must  be  a  sort 
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wears  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard;  or  a 
Victoire,  whose  chacun  is  still  in  embryo,  pinched 
into  a  bonnet,  the  reduced  duplicate  of  her  mother^ 
But  the  country  folks  have  other  modes;  and 
while  the  girls  gather  together  in  one  comer,  the 
males  congregate  in  another.  All  the  men  here 
are,  or  look  like  sailors  or  fishermen ;  **  laouse  la 
mar,  ten-ti  i  terro,*" — ^praise  the  sea,  stick  to  the 
earth,  is  an  old  Proven9ale  pn>verb,  to  which  they 
seem  to  give  but  a  half  hearing.  Even  the  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  knee-deep  in  the  sea,  and  the  rest  shell-gather- 
ing  in  the  sands.  The  people  of  Cannes  seem  to 
doat  on  their  little  town,  and  its  belongings ;  some 
girls,  a  score  at  least,  who  thronged  roimd  us  this 
afternoon  as  we  sat  by  the  road  side,  appeared  to 
consider  our  praise  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
to  be  as  well  convinced  that  it  was  of  all  earth^s 
spots  the  fairest,  as  the  Moors  were  that  paradise 
was  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  immediately  over 
Granada.  Two  of  the  gayest  had  been  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  with  kind  relations  too;  but  its  crowds 
and  gaieties  sorrowed  their  hearts,  and  after  three 
months,  they  returned  again  to  the  fishing-boats 
and  fisher-boys  of  their  beloved  Cannes, 
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in  early  days,  I  have  sat  listening  to  the  songs  of 
the  cockle-gatherers,  keeping  time  to  the  blythe 
measure  of  their  oars,  as  they  pushed  into  the 
sea-shore  creek  where  their  huts  were  nestled,  or 
glided  along  with  the  silver  line  that  lay  glittering 
on  the  waters,  making  rough  music  that  still  had 
charm  in  it  when  young  voices  took  the  lead  ;  and 
the  fisher-girls  made  the  air  ring  with  the  brisk 
couplet  that  often,  in  the  full  tide  of  its  joyous- 
ness,  sunk  as  if  it  could  not  help  it  into  that 
plaintive  movement,  which  may  be  called  the 
natural  melody  of  their  land.  I  was  a  dreamer 
then ;  and  when  I  have  watched  those  boats  pass- 
ing between  me  and  the  lady-moon,  what  things  I 
have  thought !  what  visions  my  cockle-gatherers 
have  become  !  They  were  no  longer  the  real  fisher- 
men and  maidens,  but  the  reflections  of  my  own 
mind,  and  as  full  of  illusions  as  that  mind  was 
then. — ^Alas ! 

Which  alas !  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  told 
me  to-day  of  a  baby  fifteen  months  old,  whose 
country  nurse,  wishing  to  bring  her  to  reason  after 
a  little  fit  of  espiegleriey  told  her  that  when  she 
went  home  to  her  Paris  mamma,  she  would  be 
punished  for  such  things ;  upon  which  she  crossed 
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beautiful  and  affecting  attributes,  and  substitute 
conventional  forms  for  that  heart-felt  piety  which 
converts  every  thought  into  praise.  The  true 
hearths  incense  is  the  involuntary  prayer,  thankful 
for  the  breath  of  heaven,  thankful  for  the  day  of 
rest,  thankful  above  all  for  the  great  promise, — 
the  death  from  which  comes  life;  and  though  it 
is  good  to  pray  ^*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,^  yet  is  not  the  whole  sabbath  a  prayer  and 
a  thanksgiving  to  him  who,  having  closed  the  door 
of  his  silent  dwelling  which  for  six  days  had 
echoed  to  the  voice  of  labour,  goes  out  into  the 
fields,  and  hears  the  hymn  of  birds,  and  breathes 
the  breath  of  flowers,  and  sees  the  vapour  purpling 
on  the  hills  and  the  bright  sun  in  the  heavens, 
and  thinks  of  Him  who  made  them  all,  that  we 
might  love  Him  in  his  works,  and  seeing  them, 
rejoice  and  be  glad  ? 

To-day  is  Sunday,  and  the  very  birds  tell  us  so, 
at  least  I  can  almost  fancy  it ;  they  sing  as  if  they 
believed  it  summer,  helping  out  the  rich  chorus  of 
nature,  in  which  we  find  the  first  principles  of  har- 
mony, the  fusion  of  various  and  (as  it  would  seem) 
opposing  sounds  into  one  full  accord.  In  this 
general  blend  the  noise  of  waters,  the  whistling 
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ii-inds,  the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  cry  of  the  curlew, 
the  grating  of  the  crow,  the  soDg  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  the  thousand  other  sounds  that  fill  the 
air,  faU  into  each  other  and  form  a  liquid  swell  of 
perfect  harmony 9  produced  by  the  nice  adjustment 
of  unisons  and  discords. 

As  we  roved  about  in  the  vinevards  bv  the  road 
side,  a  woman  came  towards  us,  holding  a  small 
basket  of  the  sweet,  but  too  powerfully  scented 
blossoms  of  the  cassia.  She  offered  them  to  us 
pressingly,  and  then  would  insist  on  our  visiting 
her  bastide,  that  looked  down  upon  us  from  an 
upper  vineyard.  The  view  from  its  tcrraoe  we 
found  enchanting ;  it  takes  in  the  embayed  shore, 
the  yellow  strand  with  the  tall  pines  upon  it,  that 
talked  romance  to  me  when  I  first  saw  tbem,  and 
many  other  sweet  and  beautiful  things;  but  the 
most  beautiful  are  the  rocks  that  run  out  into  the 
sea  sheltering  the  rest,  and  when  the  sun  sinks 
behind  their  illuminated  ridge,  look  like  a  thin 
screen,  through  which  the  light  seems  bursting. 
There  is  no  describing  these  sunsets,  nor  the 
broken  outline  of  these  magnificent  rocks  with  the 
dying  lights  upon  them.  I  often  stand  to  watch 
their  last  glow,  or  their  preceding  farjghtneas^  whai 
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tlie  cloud*palaces  of  heaven  are  all  glory,  and  then 
turn  homewards,  thanking  the  gentle  November 
day  that  allows  me  to  do  so;  for  now  that  our 
spell  of  mistral  is  over,  the  wind  speaks  in  whis- 
pers, and  the  sky  in  the  true  sun-beams  of  Pro- 
vence. 

"  The  French  have  no  idea  of  comfort,**  say  the 
English,  and  adduce  as  a  proof  the  want  of  a  word 
in  their  language  which  expresses  it.  This  reason* 
ing  is  not,  however,  conclusive ;  for  instance,  we 
have  no  word  to  express  ennuis  yet  are  strongly 
suspected  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
meaning.  But  certainly,  whatever  all.rOver  carpets, 
improved  doors  that  shut  tightly,  rectified  chim- 
neys, luxurious  chairs,  and  the  best  beds  in  the 
world  may  do  for  Paris  and  the  provincial  capitals, 
still  the  humbler  habitations  continue  frequently 
to  exhibit  that  utter  nakedness,  which  indicates  a 
positive  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  our 
comfortable  word  comfort. 

I  do  not  speak  of  luxuries;  whatever  this  or  for- 
mer ages  have  produced,  whatever  taste  has  sanc- 
tioned— of  rare,  costly,  or  splendid,  has  contri- 
buted, while  its  mode  held,  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  rich  saloon,  or  the  luxurious  boudoir :  all 
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saw  no  deficiency,  neither  did  her  father,— a  kind 
old  man  whom  we  met  in  the  vineyards ;  yet  they 
were  decent  people,  apparently  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  seemed  to  know  the  value  of  their 
beautiful  situation,  of  which  a  little  attention  to 
neatness  and  ordinary  comfort  would  have  made  a 
paradise. 

Only  one  palm-tree  here  that  I  have  seen,  and 
that  looks  sick  and  has  its  head  bound  up ;  but 
abundance  of  aloes,  making  family  parties  in  the 
hollows  of  the  rocks.  Delightful  views  every  where 
— >from  church,  strand,  hills;  quite  a  Paul  and 
Virginia  country,  as  we  sdy,  a  Tommy  and  Harry 
story.  I  have  talked  of  one  palm  tree,  and  have 
just  been  told  that  they  are  numerous ;  to  prove 
which  our  hostess  has  taken  me  into  her  garden, 
where  there  are  two,  one  about  three  feet  high,  and 
the  other  about  twice  as  many  inches.  Children, 
probably,  of  the  aforesaid  sick  mother,  but  puny 
ones,  though  she  called  them  beautiful,  and  ran  on 
about  their  fine  promise,  as  if  they  were  of  the  very 
best  growth  of  Lebanon. 

By  the  by,  that  growth  was  of  cedars.  As  to 
theipalms,  if  they  are  easily  propagated,  one  yearns 
truth  may  be  the  next  year'^s  story.     Ccurinne  saw 
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but  one  palm  at  Rome,  thai  fair  and  lonely  tree 
in  the  garden  of  the  Capucin  convent ;  there  was 
another,  however,  in  the  Prieur^  de  Malte  which 
she  did  not  see,  neither  did  I,  but  always  believed 
in  the  single  blessedness  of  that  beautiful  tree  until 
lately.  Perhaps  the  palms  of  Hyires  may  be  hid* 
den  in  the  grass,  and  while  I  talk  doubtingly  of 
their  existence  may  be  growing  up  step  by  step  into 
stateliness,  as  if  purposely  to  convict  me  of  injus- 
tice or  stupidity. 

Another  Brighton  day,  but  of  a  di£Fereot  kind ; 
an  evening  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
the  shrimpers  are  out  scraping  against  the  rocks, 
crossing  the  sunbeams  waist-deep  in  the  waters, 
and  wading  on  with  their  long  poles  like  sea 
witches.  We  have  had  a  little  rain,  the  first  that 
has  fallen  for  eight  months,  and  the  people  are  all 
out  in  the  fields  rejoicing  and  making  tlie  most  of 
this  rare  blessing.  The  country  is  all  perfume^ 
which  word  makes  me  think  of  Grrasae,  a  small 
town  two  leagues  off  in  the  hill%  that  sends  its 
sweets,  and  used  to  send  its  dressing-boxes  lined 
with  bergamot,  all  over  Europe :  those  who  piefer 
a  street  to  the  sea-shore  may,  if  they  please,  per- 
form quarantine  amongst  its  hard  and  soft  pona- 
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turns,  and  many  do  so,  and  are  (I  think)  wrong ; 
for  what  is  extrait  de  mousseline,  verveine,  or 
r^s^da,  compared  with  the  bright  sea-shore  and  the 
rocks  with  the  last  sunbeam  on  them?  Besides, 
we  live  like  Neptune,  and  grow  nice  amongst  the 
big  and  little  fishes,  despising  tunny  and  making 
little  of  John  Dory,  which  would  have  lured  John 
Quin  to  the  Land^s  £nd.  Along  the  line  of  coast 
from  Toulon  to  the  Golfe  de  Juan,  we  find  land- 
marks which  indicate  some  of  the  chief  points  in 
the  story  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  this, 
or  almost  any  other  age.  At  Toulon,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  started  for  his  great  career :  at  Fr^jus 
he  landed  from  Egypt,  and  from  thence  pressed 
forwards  to  a  throne :  there  also  did  he  embark  for 
Elba,  after  having  abdicated  his  right  to  its  pos- 
session; and  here,  cmd  for  the  last  time,  did  he 
again  land  in  France,  in  the  lonely  Golfe  de  Juan^ 
from  whence  he  passed  on  to  downfal  as  he  had 
done  before  to  glory. 

The  mightiest  of  the  mighty  did  not  disembark 
here,  as  has  been  generally  thought,  but  in  the 
Golfe  de  Juan,  about  a  league  distant.  That 
night  there  were  no  stars  in  the  heavens ;  the  sky 
was  dark  and  onrnnous,  as  if  the  after  story  of  the 
battlcb-field,  and  the  lonely  rock,  was  written  on  it. 
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He  did  not  enter  a  house,  but  reposed  before  a  large 
fire  kindled  on  the  strand,  or  strode  up  and  down 
along  the  shore.  His  presence  caused  no  sensa- 
tion ;  the  people  recognised  him  and  were  silent—* 
whether  from  the  presence  of  fear,  or  the  absence 
of  affection,  we  could  not  learn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cannes  are  reputed  peaceful; 
in  all  the  horrors  of  the  old  revolution  they  toiled 
on,  and  remained  quiet.  What  a  blessing  of  a 
bay !  to  have  preserved  itself,  like  a  pearl  in  an 
oyster-shell,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  troubled  ocean, 
— thinking  of  its  figs  and  oranges,  its  fresh  ancho- 
vies and  pickled  tunny,  when  the  war-whoop  re- 
sounded through  the  land,  and  people  played  at 
human  life  as  children  do  at  push-pin. 

After  which  pithy  reflexion  I  strolled  out^  rather 
in  love  with  the  people,  and  very  much  with  the 
afternoon.  There  was  a  light  in  the  heavens  that 
opened  every  pore  of  the  heart,  and  the  small 
waves  made  such  a  sweet  tale-telling,  gossiping 
noise,  as  if  every  one  had  a  sea  story  in  it ;  the 
leaves  too  whispered,  but  the  hills  were  silent 
Mountains  have  no  voices,  and  yet  they  cry  aloud, 
and  the  heart  hears  them.  How  mysterious  and 
how  beautiful  in  its  mystery  is  nature  I 

These  are  low  mountains— summer  onesy  and 
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green ;  full  no  doubt  of  the  hum  of  insect  life,  the 
carol  of  birds,  the  ravishing  harmonies  of  nature^ 
and  sometimes  of  the  voice  of  man.  But  in  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  higher  regions  how  stupen- 
dous is  the  silence — and  the  sound,  should  any 
come,  how  awful !  It  is  no  common  sound  that 
breaks  the  dead  stillness, — ^it  is  no  sound  of  life ; 
but  some  shock  of  nature,  some  giant  that  un- 
loosens itself  from  the  earth  and  falls  headlong, 
some  avalanche,  which  the  passing  breeze  disen- 
gages from  its  hold  and  hurls  forward  ;  or  it  may 
be  the  voices  of  the  heavens,  the  sweeping  wind,  or 
the  grand  and  desolate  thunder.  How  the  mind 
works  in  such  scenes,  how  it  almost  bursts  with 
the  thousand  thoughts,  the  thousand  emotions,  that 
vanish  if  you  try  to  arrest  them ;  deep  and  soul- 
stirring,  yet  vague  and  fugitive  as  vapour, — like 
that  they  expand  and  fill  up  every  crevice ;  but 
they  refuse  subserviency,  and  the  moment  the 
hand  tries  to  note  down  what  is  present  in  the 
thought,  all  vanishes, — the  chain  is  broken,  the 
links  scattered;  the  general  sentiment  alone  re- 
mains, and  the  impressions,  of  which  it  was  a 
moment  before  so  full,  are  lost  in  the  effort  to 
retrace  them. 
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Looked  once  more  towards  my  pines  of  the 
lonely  strand, — ^my  seraglio  garden ; — I  say  my,  for 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  ever  loved  them  as  I  do;  and 
then  gathered  a  handfull  of  garden  mignionette,— 
garden  as  far  as  look  went»  but  a  weed  here,  and 
scentless. 

The  south  of  France  abounds  in  hermitages, 
many  of  the  baumes*  are  tenanted  by  holy  men, 
who  have  still  their  followers.  At  Muy  the  land- 
lady of  the  inn  urged  us  to  stay  a  day  longer,  that 
we  might  visit  the  hermit  of  the  hills;  a  pious 
anchoret,  who  lives  (according  to  her  account) 
caved  up  something  like  La  Fontaine^s  rat,  who 
made  himself  a  cell  in  a  Dutch  cheese: 


*'  La  solitude  ^tait  profouile 
S'dtendant  partout  k  la  ronde  ;*' 

but  we  backed  out  of  the  scrape.  Here  the  her- 
mit came  to  visit  us ;  but  he  was  a  mere  beggar, 
who  filled  his  wallet  with  scraps,  and  did  not  even 
affect  the  venerable. 

Most  people  are  satisfied  with  their  propurdon 
of  talents,  few  with  their  soda!  position;  how 
often  do  we  hear  fortune  abused,  how  seldom 
nature.     I  have  been  just  now  gossiping  with  a 

*  CaFernSy  ur  grottoes. 
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man— evidently  a  very  stupid,  if  not  silly  one, 
who  observed,  speaking  of  Napoleon,  that  he  could 
have  set  him  right  in  many  of  his  notions,  if  he  had 
been  near  him.  This  man,  who  was  a  small  trades- 
man of  the  town,  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  his 
station,  and  broadly  intimated  that  fortune  had 
not  played  him  fair. 
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At  length  our  eight  days^  quaraDtine  is  over ;  and 
though  I  say  at  lengthy  I  really  feel  a  sort  of  r^ret 
at  quitting  this  beautiful  place,  which  I  bq|;an  by 
admiring,  but  now  love.  This  is  a  country  that 
awakens  feelings  kindred  to  its  own  beauty ;  that 
has  something  not  only  lovely,  but  loving,  in  it ; 
that  salutes  you  with  gentle  cheerfuloeaa,  and 
works  into  your  heart  with  its  foreign  stories  of 
sea  and  land,  and  its  home  sweetness;  changing 
the  hasty  and  sometimes  cold  feding  of  admira- 
tion into  the  warmer  one  of  sympathy^— sympathy 
more  slow  to  awaken,  but  when  roused,  so  tender 
and  intense.  It  will  not  always  come  whco  we 
desire  it ;  but  when  it  does,  how  the  bare  earth 
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brightens  into  beauty,  and  the  silent  heart  how  it 
finds  notes, — and  sweet  ones  for  its  instinctive  har- 
monies. Sympathy  is  love;  examine  love  under 
any  other  influence,  and  you  will  find  it  an  im- 
perfect feeling.  The  passion  of  love,  the  love  of 
nature,  of  the  arts,  of  all  that  is  good,  great,  or 
beautiful,  is  sympathy,  and  cannot  be  heart-felt 
unless  it  be  so. 

A  continued  garden  to  Antibes,  (the  ancient 
Antipolis,)  and  a  charming  one;  vines,  figs,  oranges, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  (what  a  dessert  enumera- 
tion) mixed  up  with  myrtles,  heaths,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  beautiful  green  things ;  with  fine-marking 
walnut-trees,  and  superb  olives  stretching  along 
the  sea  side,  and  following  the  curvings  of  its 
gracefully  embayed  shore.  The  mountains  at  a 
little  distance  are  covered  with  snow,  but  here  the 
air  is  all  warmth  and  softness.  Antibes  seems  a 
poor  place,  but  agreeably  put  down,  though  not 
so  delightfully  surrounded  as  Cannes:  it  is  said 
to  be  well  fortified,  and  to  possess  some  Roman 
remains.  While  we  changed  horses,  a  very  fine 
young  woman  passed  us  in  a  dress  that  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  this  country;  and  with  her  a 
shepherd,  many  years  older  than  herself,  of  the 
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due   patriarchal  breed.     A    single    sheep   with  a 

lamb  beaile  it,  :iiade  up  the  group ;    there  was 

neither  ass  nor  child. — had  there  been,  the  flight 

into  Egypt  would  have  been  beautifully  rendered. 

A  cold  strand  from  Antibe*,  and  stony:   very 

aguish-looking.     Snow   mountains    or   grey  ones, 

but  n«>thiiigof  the  luminous  blue  glow  upon  them, 

or  of  the  skyey  tint  which  in  warmer  moments  may 

lift  them  up  into  poetry.     Immediate  scenen^'  of  a 

quiet  unimpressive  character,  the  land  scenery  I 

mean,  for  the  xca  has  adways  its  power  and  glory. 

And  now  a  gradual  transition  into  groves  of  olives 

some  quite  forest  trees,  and  the  town  of  Cujes  hung 

high  on  its  hill  amongst  oranges  and  aloes,  and 

looking  over  woods  of  olives  brightened  up  with 

trees  of  livelier  leaf:  it  is  a  picture  to  look  up  to, 

and  back  upon.     Hedges  of  pom^ranate  and  other 

southern  things,  and  good  single  trees,  mixed  every 

where  with  the  olive^-auigni6cent  here,  and  whose 

arching  branches  make  natural  bowers  by  the  road 

side. 

Crossed  a  wooden  bridge  cyver  the  Var  at  St. 
Laurent,  one  half  in  Provetice  and  the  other  in 

Kemont,  with  the  Douaoe  at  its  IboC     Here  our 
way  was  barred  by  «  a  Bnutary  cben.b,''  with  a 
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conical  auto-da-f^  cap,  and  a  broad  scarlet  band 
badged  all  over,  like  a  rat-catcher's,  across  his  shoul- 
ders, who  bolted  out  upon  us  armed  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  with  which  he  handled  our  passport  as  if 
it  had  been  St.  Dunstan^s  nose,  and  then  passed  it 
on  to  another,  who  received  it  (in  the  tongs)  at 
arm's  length.  If  there  was  any  thing  to  dread 
between  us,  it  was  we  who  had  cause  for  alarm, 
for,  poor  souls,  both  themselves  and  their  marshes 
had  fever  and  ague  very  legibly  impressed  upon 
their  title-pages;  while  Dominique,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  the  passport,  looked  as  fresh  as  a  sea 
smuggler.  But  the  official  farce  over,  they  proved 
to  be  very  civil  people,  who  gave  us  no  sort  of  trou- 
ble; our  passport  was  returned  cured  like  a  Dutch 
herring,  all  chance  of  cholera  smoked  out,  and  the 
books,  which  we  feared  would  have  been  seized^ 
not  even  looked  at 

The  women  about  Antibes,  and  sometimes  at 
Cannes,  wear  a  sort  of  hat  like  the  Chinese  boat- 
men with  whom  we  get  acquainted  on  bark  fans 
and  Indian  screens,  very  much  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  milkpan,  and  lined  usually  with  flowered 
cotton.  I  think  Virginie  might  have  worn  one ;  it 
does  not  misbecome  the  palms  and  bamboos.     By 
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with  their  delicate  arabesques,  and  rainbow  bal- 
conies, roay  become  it  better.  I  shall  know  more 
about  it  presently. 


Eight  days  have  passed,  and  not  a  sunbeam ; 
nothing  but  wet  clouds,  dripping  trees,  and  mire. 
The  people,  who  have  not  had  any  rain  for  several 
months,  crow ;  and  we,  who  looked  for  an  eternal 
summer,  grumble,  and  are  disappointed,  perhaps 
unreasonably,  at  finding  a  gap  in  the  circle  of  flow- 
ers which  we  fancied  formed  by  the  seasons  at  Nice, 
it  was  such  a  pretty  illusion.  But  illusions  are 
fast  vanishing  every  where:  kings  are  becoming 
citizens ;  what  would  have  been  called  magic  for- 
merly, is  now  mechanism ;  and  even  the  claims  of 
the  sun  begin  to  be  canvassed, — and  still  more,  di»- 
puted,  and  so  successfully,  that  some  of  the  old 
licensed  Phcebus  establishments  threaten  to  shut 
up  for  want  of  business, — Nice  amongst  the  rest, 
which  tliey  say  has  traded  upon  a  false  credit,  and 
is  found  out.  Certain  it  is,  that  invalids  do  not 
recover  here  now,  as  in  former  times  they  were  said 
to  have  done,  and  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that 
the   illusion  is  destroyed.     Hope  does  so  much. 
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—and  confidence, — both   uith   miod    and   bodv  ; 
or  rather  with  the  one  bv  the  actioii  of  the  other. 

Ai»-  tht-r  illu-'i  'U  ; — the  orange-groves  which  we 
expecteil  to  ^<^  dipping  into  the  Mediterranean, 
are  all  enclosed  within  stout  ^tone  walls,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  it  bv  a  broad  strand  ;  few  even  of  the 

m 

best  houses  have  any  view  of  the  sea,  except  over 
the  roofs  of  others;  but  the  back  lcK)k-out  from 
uianv  of  tho>e  in  the  Croix  de  Marbre  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sea,  is  still  charming.  The 
hills  form  a  basin,  within  whose  circle  all  fresh, 
green,  and  odoriferous  things  are  enclosed :  at  this 
moment  I  look  over  its  edge,  and  down  upon  a 
close  carpet  of  orange  trees,  whose  young  shoots 
beautifully  variegate  the  deeper  green  of  the  old 
leaves ;  the  sloping  sides  are  adorned  with  gay 
villas,  and  natural  groves  of  olives  scattered  about 
gracefully,  and  behind  rise  the  Maritime  Alps, 
covered  with  snow. 

I  used  to  dislike  the  olive,  but  I  have  DMMle  up 
with  it  now.  There  is  something  airy  and  pictu- 
resque in  the  open  spread  of  its  branches,  and 
often  an  unexpected  richness  in  its  deep  colouring; 
it  is  not  always  blue,  like  the  dwarf  buttoo-shaped 
tree  of  Montpellier  or  Nisuies,  fruui  which  indeed 
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the  olive  tree  of  Nice  is  as  distinct,  as  the  rugged 
bossy-trunked  elder  that  flings  its  thick  branches 
over  the  village  pool  is  from  a  cauliflower.  The 
olive  here  grows  something  like  our  fine  old  pear 
tree,  and  often  attains  an  extraordinary  size ;  we 
are  told  of  one  near  to  Villa  Franca,  the  trunk  of 
which  measures  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  features  about  Nice  is  its 
gardens;  they  are,  even  at  this  late  season,  enriched 
with  an  endless  profusion  of  gay  and  glowing  flow- 
ers, which  almost  perpetuate  summer  in  defiance 
of  the  gloomy  sky. 

What  with  the  cholera,  or  the  dread  of  it,  and 
the  angry  state  of  the  political  horizon,  three- 
fourths  of  the  strangers  who  have  grafted  them- 
selves on  France,  have  been  frightened  away  from 
it ;  and  one  half  of  those  who  meditated  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  induced  to  turn  back  again  when 
the  exaggerated  inconveniences  of  the  quarantine 
stood  before  them.  There  are  but  few  English 
here ;  formerly  every  nook  was  full,  now  many  of 
the  best  things  are  empty  :  according  to  the  news- 
papers, Nice  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  high  Carlists, 
the  general  asylum  of  all  mysterious  or  suspected 
political  characters,  and  the  chosen  retreat  of  the 
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Buooaparte  family,  whose  sole  representative,  how- 
ever,  (as  far  as  she  may  be  deemed  one,)  is  the 
Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  widow  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais  ^'ho  resides  with  a  sick  daughter  in  a 
beautiful  villa  near  to  us. 

The  weather  seems  to  be  the  great  axis  upon 
which  every  thing  here  turns ;  the  sun  shines,  or 
the  wind  blows, — ^it  is  hot,  or  cold,  or  dry,  or 
damp:  whatever  it  may  be,  you  are  told  of  it  a 
hundred   times    a-dav.      Some  are  interested  for 
themselves,  others  for  some  invalid  in  thar  familv : 
others,  again,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and 
these,  being  chiefly  shop  or  innkeepers,  are  alwavs 
anxious  to  convince  strangers  that  the  present  sea- 
son is  without  a  precedent ;  that  Nice  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  turbulent  gentlemen  who  play  at 
four-comers  in  the  heavens,  as  if  they  had  everv 
day  a  fresh  wager  on  the  Spaniard  and  his  cloak ; 
but  belongs  entirely  to  the  gentler  powers  of  the 
air,   to  whom    these    blusterers  are  only   casual 
visitors. 

November  19th.  Within  the  last  three  days 
the  old  sky  of  Nice  is  come  back  again,  in  its  robe 
of  briglit  blue  gorgeously  damasked ;  and  we  have 
the  sun  dancing  on  the  waters,  and  the  aaft  air  of 
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June,— and,  alas  !  the  flies  too.  The  musquitoes 
are  still  vigorous :  however,  with  the  help  of  our 
causinieresy*  we  can  contrive  to  keep  them  out ;  but 
the  double-headed,  black-winged,  or  long  green- 
tailed  chimeras  that  buzz  and  float  about  here 
under  the  gentle  name  of  flies,  are  awful :  in  sum- 
mer the  air  must  be  peopled  with  them.  Next  to 
the  flies,  the  worst  thing  here  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  people, — I  mean  the  downright  people^  who 
are  a  wild,  fierce,  dirty-looking  tribe,  with  Italian 
faces  and  (they  say)  French  hearts ;  wliich  means, 
that  they  love  the  French,  and  regret  their  sway. 
The  women  twist  their  long  hair  with  black  ribbon 
or  velvet,  and  roll  it  round  the  head ;  when  the 
hair  is  in  good  order  the  efiect  is  pretty,  but  there 
are  such  heads — such  tangled  forests !  And  then 
the  under  drapery  shaming  the  attempts  at  ele- 
gance in  the  upper  story,  and  making  pitiable 
contrast  with  the  floating  or  the  braided  ribbons. 

Sometimes  a  black  or  coloured  net,  with  long 
tassels  hanging  down  fantastically,  encloses  the 
hair,  and  a  muslin  handkerchief  full  trimmed  is 
tied  over  it,  marmotte  fashion ;  when  fresh,  the 
efiect  is  rather  becoming,  but   particularly  slat^ 

*  Musquito  curtaina. 
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ternly  if  soiled.  By  its  position  at  the  smooth 
side  of  the  Appenines,  Nice  should  belong  to 
France,  but  by  many  other  tokens,  and  obvious 
ones,  to  Italy.  The  town  is,  I  understand,  greatly 
admired;    to  me  it  looks  ragged  and  disjointed, 

more  (as  H observed)  like  the  fag-end  of  a 

town,  than  a  town  itself.  Too  much  of  Italy  here, 
and  too  little.  No  architecture,  no  arts,  but  mcMre 
than  enough  of  dirt,  and— they  say— 4)igotry ; 
but  this  last  charge  is  foisted  backwards  and  for- 
wards amongst  the  religious  factions  that  divide 
the  town  and  (as  it  is  reported)  make  it  some- 
times an  unpleasant  residence  for  those  who 
desire  to  worship  God  after  their  own  hearts  and 
convictions. 

I  have  said  that  Nice  is  Italian  in  two  points,-— 
I  might  have  said  in  many  more.  The  great 
square  (Piazza  Vittoria)  with  its  Italian  arcades, 
the  best  houses  with  their  painted  balconies,  the 
humbler  ones  with  their  sashless  windows,  with 
strings  of  maize,  gourds,  and  garlick  dangling 
from  them,  the  summer  vegetation  in  the  heart  of 
winter,  the  files  of  mules  hung  round  with  meny 
bells  that  jingle  not  untuneaUy^  the  shoab  of 
priests— but  a  person  to  whom  I  made  this  remark 
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thought  there  wag  a  paucity, — and  the  fine  heads 
which  occasionally  present  themselves,  are  all  as 
Italian  as  the  sky,  when  it  is  in  good  humour, 
which  is  not  every  day  in  the  week,  nor  every  hour 
in  the  day  either-— even  when  the  sun  shines. 

Prodigious  picture  amongst  the  beggars,  (still 
Italy,)  from  the  loose  cloak  and  flapped  hat,  to  the 
white  beard  and  wallet.  I  saw  a  man  yesterday 
in  a  fine  elaborate  attitude,  who  contrived  to  beg 
with  a  decided  air  of  nobleness, — a  difficult  thing ; 
painters  are  obliged  to  place  even  Belisarius  in 
repose,  and  make  a  mendicant  of  his  guide,  but 
this  beggar  stood  like  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  in 
that  arrogance  of  grief  that  seemed  to  say,  ^*  I  am 
the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction  !^ 

The  high  road  here  is  always  encumbered  with 
mules  laden  with  small  wine-casks,  wood,  salt-fish, 
&c. ;  the  bell-jingling  never  ceases,  not  even  at 
midnight.  One  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  fairies  tells  us  of  the  thirty-nine  silver  bells 
that  were  hung  round  the  neck  of  their  queen's 
palfrey  when  she  cantered  to  Huntley-bank,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  repose  of  Thomas  the  Rh}rmer. 
But  had  he  lain  awake  here  at  night, — as  I  do 
sometimes,  he  would  have  sworn  that  thirty-nine 

u  2 
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times  thirtv-nine  were  set  in  morion,  and  half  a 
hundred  Mabs  galloping 

"  Ofer  hill,  over  dale. 

Through  buabt  throngL  briar, 
Orer  park«  orer  pale. 
Through  floods  thnnigli  fire.** 

There  is  something  delightful  in  being  awakened 
bv  the  silver  sound  of  these  fSurv  bdls,  and  while 
the  moon  shines  in  at  the  window,  having  all  the 
magic  of  the  Midsummer  Xlghfs  Dream  crossing 
one^s  brain,  like  a  golden  and  transparent  ray  from 
some  imaginary  paradise.  All  this  happened  to 
me  last  night,  and  I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  there  never  was  such  a  sun-lit,  mooo-Iit,  star- 
lit thing  as  that  same  dream :  we  go  up  into  the 
air  with  it,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  after  such  a 
revel  of  the  fancy,  one  has  the  heart  to  note  down 
one^s  OHO  dull  thoughts  and  faint  impressions. 

The  port  of  Nice  hangs  at  its  ade  like  a  cfaild*s 
pocket  handkerchief.  It  is  a  pretty  nook,  but  it 
must  be  found  out,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  gene- 
ral effect.  The  marine  view  from  the  town  itself 
is  rarely  animated  b^  the  near  approadk  of  Teiaels ; 
"  there  is  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  does  gaDaat 
ship  pass  hereby,*  or  if  it  does,  it  must  be  Hke  a 
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thief  in  the  night  season ;  for  since  we  have  been 
here  scarcely  a  sail  has  shown  itself,  and  when  one 
does  by  chance  appear,  it  is  so  distant  as  to  seem 
like  a  shadow  on  the  horizon.  Not  far  from  the 
port  is  a  very  fine  terrace,  which  overlooks  the  sea, 
and  receives  all  the  sun  of  Nice  on  its  broad  pave- 
ment. On  week-days  it  is  little  frequented,  except 
by  a  few  invalids,  who  sit  and  sun  themselves  like 
so  many  lizards  on  the  benches ;  but  on  Sunday 
it  is  all  glitter,  like  the  showy  side  of  an  Indian 
screen ;  and  all  the  peacocks  of  Nice  trail  their 
tails  upon  it,  opening  their  green,  blue,  and  golden 
eyes  to  the  sunbeams.  Alas  !  they  are  chiefly  hen 
birds ;  except  the  tonsured  crows,  males  seem  as 
rare  here  as  females  at  Swan  River,  or  Van  Die- 
man^s  Land. 

A  handsome  theatre,  but  the  performance  some- 
thing worse  than  indifferent.  With  the  Carnival 
begin  the  general  gaieties  of  Nice,  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  but  the  opera.  Last  night  we 
had  the  Dame  Blanche  in  honour  of  Boieldieu,  who 
was  present,  and  bowed  three  times  in  return  for 
the  three  rounds  of  applause  with  which  he  was 
greeted  at  the  close  of  the  last  scene.  The  cus- 
tomary crown  and  customary  strophe  (in  which  the 
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intention  was  better  than  the  verse)  followed.  Poor 
man  !  he  looked  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  dis- 
pensed witli  this  burst  of  arranged  enthusiasm ;  but 
popularity  must  pay  its  penalty,  ('  artful  allitera- 
tion,^) and  his  patience  was  most  heavily  mulcted. 
It  is  certainly  hard  upon  an  author  to  have  his 
works  forced  down  his  throat  in  a  gritty  brown 
paper  covering,  and  all  have  not  the  same  easy 
swallow  as  Rossini  is  blest  with,«-the  imperturb- 
able Rossini,  who  can  listen  to  his  most  delicious 
music  roared  out  by  the  ——  de  — ,  and  even 
accompany  it  with  a  smile  of  complacency. 

There  are  modest  people,  and  even  mild  ones, 
who  could  not  do  it.  The  philosophy  of  temper  is 
a  fine  science,  and  ought  to  be  worked  at  in  the 
schools  with  more  earnestness  than  Greek  or  Latin. 
After  all,  what  are  Hesiod  and  Homer,  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  amidst  **  the  briars  of  this  working^y 
world,^  compared  with  the  vade-mecum  of  good 
humour  !  What  is  the  meteor  light  of  genius  (I 
mean  for  home  uses)  compared  with  that  equal  ray 
in  which  the  heart  suns  itself  without  fearing  that, 
like  many  other  and  more  brilliant  apparitioDS,  it 
may  suddenly  sink  under  a  cloud,  and  be  lost  to  us 
in  the  very  moment  of  our  admiration  !     Just  like 
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our  sky  of  Nice ;  while  the  sun  beams  upon  us  as 
if  it  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  warm  this  one  parti- 
cular spot,  out  rushes  the  wind,  and  turns  all  its 
good  to  evil. 

I  have  never  been  well  since  I  came  here.  Where 
health  is  concerned,  (I  would  say,  if  an  invalid 
were  to  ask  my  opinion,)  take  no  man^s  word  for  a 
paradise,  even  a  lemon  and  orange  one,  though  it 
sounds  so  beautifully ;  believe  neither  sun  or  sky, 
for  the  one  may  shine  and  the  other  look  as  clear 
as  truth,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  touch  of  the  bise 
lurking  in  its  very  brightness.  This  climate  is 
certainly  not  a  negative  one ;  if  it  does  not  do  good 
it  is  sure  to  do  harm :  people  who  can  eat  roast- 
beef  in  London,  find  chicken  too  exciting  here. 
High  authorities  say  that  it  is  dangerous  in  cases 
where  there  b  any  tendency  to  inflammation,  but 
beneficial  in  those  of  debility,  extreme  languor, 
and  nervousness  unattended  by  fever.  Nice  does 
not  however  depend  entirely  on  the  fame  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  would,  even  were  it  sifted  out  of  all  its 
pretensions  on  that  score,  still  allure  by  the  beauty 
of  its  environs,  its  many  conveniences,  reputed 
cheapness,  showy  exterior,  and  air  of  good  com- 
pany ;  and  I  would  add  (consulting  my  own  taste) 
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its  exquisite  and  ever-blooming  flowere,  that  almost 
efface  the  recollection  of  winter  as  they  do  its  pie- 
sence,  though  not  always  its  secret  influence. 

The  rides  about  Nice  must  (I  should  think)  be 
delightful ;  but  easy  drives,  and  pleasant  ones,  are 
wanting  here,  as  in  most  sea-coast  plaoes.  The 
first  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Grenoa  road,  (one  of 
the  regular  airings^)  are  steep  and  tedious,  but 
overhanging  sparkling,  and  beautiful  scenery ; 
but  the  return  by  the  same  route,— 4be  descent  on 
Nice,  is  really  splendid.  The  bay  graciously 
developed,  the  bold  rocks  of  Lestrelles  stretching 
their  long  line,  into  the  sea,  and  bringing  out  by 
their  depth  and  firmness  the  gay,  green,  inhabited 
beauty  of  the  immediate  scene,  the  deep  valley 
over  which  the  road  hangs,  dark  with  woods,  gay 
with  villas,  hamlets,  gardens, — the  river  loaiag 
itself  at  one  end  in  the  folds  of  the  mountainfl^  at 
the  other  in  the  sea,  the  town,  the  fortress,  form  a 
bright  and  harmonious  combination,  in  which  each 
particular  part  li(u  and  sustains  the  othera.  An- 
other, and  a  still  steeper  drive,  is  that  to  Villa 
Franca, — a  sea- port,  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  Nice;  the  ascent  is  almost  dangerously  sharp, 
but  highly  rewarding.     The  romantic  ch&teaa  of 
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St.  Andr^  has  its  repaying  coin  also,  but  the  road 
(or  a  great  part  of  it)  is  a  rumble  through  the 
stony  bed  of  the  shrunk  Paglion ;  and  that  to  the 
monastery  of  Cimi^s  and  its  Roman  ruins,*  is 
perhaps  still  worse.  If  you  turn  towards  Turin, 
nothing  interesting  comes  within  the  limits  of  a 
drive ;  and  the  popular  corso  is  a  dull  and  marshy 
league  between  the  town  and  the  dogana  of  St. 
Laurent. 

But  the  beautiful  thing  of  Nice  itself  is  its  win- 
ter verdure.  The  sober  and  uniform  colour  of  the 
oUve  is  relieved  by  the  young  tint  of  the  orange 
tree,  and  by  the  bright  hue  of  that  fine  evergreen 
the  caroubier,  which,  with  many  others,  decorate 
the  hills.  Late  as  it  is,  (15th  of  December,)  the 
gardens  are  still  glowing.  The  English  chapel  is 
surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  roses,  and  the  poor 
stranger  who  comes  to  die  here,  sleeps  in  his  dis- 
tant grave  amidst  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  a 
tliousand  flowers. 

We  may  live  happily  in  a  foreign  land,  sur- 
rounded by  those  we  love ; — where  indeed  may  we 

*  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cemenelion,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. 

u3 
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not  do  so,  carrying  with  us  the  ties  of  home,  and 
thinking  that  we  have  but  to  veer  round  when  we 
wish  it,  and  we  are  sure  to  find  it  in  the  old  place 
ready  to  receive  us  ?  If  the  sun  of  this  foreign 
land  be  brighter,  the  air  softer,  the  scenes  more 
vivifying  than  our  own,  we  consider  such  things  as 
sureties  of  life  and  fresh  means  of  enjoyment ;  but 
there  is  something  very  sad  in  the  thought  of  dying 
in  it.  To  be  left  behind  in  unknown  company, 
lying  in  earth  that  never  will  be  pressed  by  home 
footsteps,  with  a  heavy  stone  upon  one^s  breast 
whose  inscribed  name  will  never  be  repeated  by  a 
familiar  voice,  never  dwelt  on  with  the  tenderness 
of  memory,  seems  so  sad.  It  is  vain  to  say  the 
dead  do  not  know  their  loneliness ;  but  the  living 
feel  it,  the  living  who  loved,  and  yet  must  leave 
them, — and  the  dying  too,  whose  mournful  fore- 
bodings anticipate,  in  those  trembling  inoment8 
when  the  weakness  of  human  nature  overcasts  the 
courage  of  hope,  the  utter  solitude  of  the  foreign 
grave. 

How  many  young  hearts  moulder  beneath  the 
fresh  roses  and  the  green  grass  of  this  English 
grave-yard, — ^young,  dear,  and  cherished  !  and  the 
fair  forms  that  once  made  riirines  for  them-««U 
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dust !  but  living  still  while  life  holds  in  the  faith- 
ful memory  of  the  mothers  who  brought  them 
here  in  hope,  and  left  them  here  in  sorrow.  Poor 
mothers  !  how  must  they  feel,  who  return  alone  to 
the  home  where  the  dear  face  is  seen  no  longer, 
and  think  of  the  lonely  grave  in  the  far-off  land  of 
the  stranger ! 

A  profound  thinker  and  admirable  writer*  says, 
'^  Man  is  a  noble  animal :  splendid  in  ashes,  pom- 
pous in  the  grave.^  Yes,  to  the  world  in  which  his 
name  finds  a  temple  erected  to  its  glory ;  but  not 
to  the  heart,  which  seeing  all  that  was  a  moment 
before  great  or  lovely  sink  into  the  tomb,  feels 
that  the  lesson  of  fate  is  one  of  humiliation.  The 
grave  subdues  worldly  pride,  by  revealing  to  us 
the  weakness  of  man ;  but  proclaims  the  goodness 
of  God,  by  opening  to  us  a  way  to  the  glory  of 
angels. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
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As  hour  ago  we  left  Niee  gUttering  in  the  warm 
sunbeams  of  December,  (triiich  migfat  pass  for 
midsummer  for  aDT  thing  that  the  flowers  or  die 
skv  saj  to  the  oontrary,)  the  bitnig  mistral  ftst 
asleep,  and  all  the  little  lephvrs  flirting  their  per- 
fumed fans,  and  phiying  qxing  TagarieSb  As  we 
advance  along  the  road  to  Genoa,  the  sui&oe  of 
the  hills  is  cut  into  terraees^  aoiie  above  aooep 
propped  by  walls,  and  cultiTated  in  every  wpoit 
susceptible  of  culture.     After  a  sweep  tfaroi^ 
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the  mountains,  the  sea  opens  again  upon  us,  and 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  famous  Cornice,  the 
beautiful  Riviera  of  Genoa,  looking  down  at  the 
beautiful  port  of  Villa  Franca,  with  its  narrow 
wooded  line  running  out  into  the  waters ;  its  boats 
seeming  to  us  like  nutshells  gliding  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  its  olive  trees  touching  the  sea.  The 
blue  Mediterranean  is  not  blue  to-day,  but  a  mild 
slate-colour,  crossed  by  such  sunbeams !  As  we 
creep  along,  overhanging  the  little  bays  where 
the  waves  make  room  for  themselves  under  the 
rocks,  it  is  as  if  we  were  stealing  a  march  on  the 
Naiades,  and  surprising  the  secrets  of  their  coral 
caves.  Such  a  light  upon  the  still  sea !  a  soft 
roseate  tint  melting  into  lilac,  and  overcast  with 
an  amber  shine,  like  the  shifting  hues  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  shell. 

Never  was  any  thing  like  the  colouring  of  this 
coast,  or  the  beautiful  boldness  of  its  sweeping 
outline.  Every  town,  every  village,  forms  a  sepa- 
rate picture,  perfect  in  its  way.  Eza  has  its 
rock-like  castle,  Turbia  its  Roman  ruin  Gothic- 
ized,  (very  original,)  and  Roccabrunne  its  fine 
detached  rocks,  that  have  slid  down  in  some  for- 
gotten shock  and  then  stopped  short,  as  if  pur- 
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sconcing  rocks  that  bastion  this  little  paradise  are. 
sometimes  like  giants^  castles,  and  the  world  below 
looks  so  snug,  and  safe,  and  lovely,  that  a  glow  of 
happiness  is  communicated  to  the  mind  by  the 
bare  sight  of  it. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
love  the  world — I  mean  the  world  of  nature — too 
well;  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  Is  not  that  love 
itself  a  religion,  that  leads  by  delightful  steps  to 
the  most  elevated  and  holy  contemplations  ?  But 
they  say  the  steps  ought  not  to  be  too  delightful, 
they  should  not  tempt  us  to  linger  too  enjoyingly 
upon  them ;  it  might  be  so,  if  their  beauty  made 
us  forget  that  they  led  to  something  better,  but 
that  can  never  happen ;  and  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  heaven  has  given  us  the  faculty  of  admiration, 
the  susceptibility  of  deep  and  pure  enjoyment, — 
fiUing  the  green  earth,  the  running  waters,  the 
blue  and  starry  sky,  with  innumerable  objects  that 
feed  such  faculties  with  living  nutriment,  and  yet 
that  we  are  culpable  in  using  them  ? 

Warm  enough  at  noon  to  make  the  sight  at 
least  of  shade  agreeable ;  all  the  verdure  and  glow 
of  an  early  September  day,  and  the  sea  breaking 
gently  against  the  shore  with  regularly  cadenced 
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sound  and  languid  movement.      Mantcne  beauti- 
fully placed,  with  a  mountain  screen  drawn  out 
behind  it, — scathed-looking  at  a  distance,  but  when 
near,  finely  jagged  and  with  a  rich  shade  upon  it 
Forests  of  olives  of  considerable  sise  and  beauty, 
and  oleanders  making  shrubby  avenues,  or  at  least 
garnishing  them.     These  six  posts  from  Nice  to 
Mentone  are  first-rate,  and  nothing  disparaged  (I 
think)  by  the  sometimes  rocky  and  desert  aspect 
of  the  scene,  which  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  die 
splendour  of  its  general  character.      Our    road 
winds  along  with  the  sea,  and  while  we  bask  in  a 
sun  warm  enough  to  ripen  lemons,  (the  trees  are 
full  of  them,)   we   have  every  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  the  Maritime  Alps,   appearing  to  be 
quite  near  to  us.     A  tufted  plant  of  a  full  rich 
green  carpets  the   rocks  luxuriantly;    oleanders 
grow  about  in  abundance,  and  the  Indian  fig,  the 
orange,  and  the  aloe,  are  as  much  at  home  as  the 
thistle. 

Turned  into  a  stony  valley  crossed  by  a  l»idge^ 
and  there  met  a  family  journeying  along,  a  widow, 
probably,  with  her  children.  The  mother  a  hale 
woman,  with  a  sun-burnt  face  that  had  seen  trou- 
ble, but  had  worked  through  it  cheerfully,  trudged 
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along  stoutly  on  foot,  helping  the  mule,  that  made 
part  of  the  company,  forward  now  and  then  with 
a  hearty  push,  or  a  twitch  from  a  branch  that  she 
held  in  her  hand.  In  this  labour  she  was  aided 
by  a  boy  with  a  sharp  southern  eye  and  crisped 
hair,  on  which  his  red  cap  sat  jauntily ;  while  ano- 
ther, some  years  younger,  ran  barefooted  by  her 
side,  helping  her  to  a  fresh  bramble  from  the  rocks 
whenever  she  dropped  her  own,  which  she  did 
twice  in  adjusting  the  large  white  handkerchief 
that  stood  out  as  a  shade  from  her  face  or  flapped 
into  it,  as  it  happened,  disclosing  at  intervals  the 
sprig  of  flowers  that  decorates  all  heads  here,  old 
and  young.  The  sack,  which  served  as  a  saddle, 
had  been  given  up  to  the  daughter,  the  delicate 
and  petted  child,  whose  pale  face  was  shaded  by  a 
large  Indian-looking  straw  hat,  negligently  placed 
over  a  black  net :  a  little  boy,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  sat  beside  her  clinging  to  her  waist,  his 
naked  feet  dangling,  and  flowers  stuck  between 
his  toes. 

I  love  to  meet  family  groupes — when  they  seem 
held  together  by  a  family  spirit, — ^pursuing  their 
way  peacefully;  but  when  they  go  wrangling 
along,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  wish  them  wiser. 
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even  the  little  shops,  all  overflowing  with  maoca- 
roni  and  the  yellow  family  of  pastes.  Saw  a  rare 
head  tied  up  Cleopatra  fashion,  in  a  deep  orange- 
tawny  handkerchief ;  it  belonged  to  a  girl  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  was  the  handsomest  thing  that  I 
have  seen  for  many  a  day ;  handsome  by  the  re- 
markable combination  of  features  and  expression, 
without  the  least  setting  off  of  what  is  called  com- 
plexion. Beauties  are  not  rare  in  Italy,  but  well- 
looking  women  exceedingly  so.* 

Hitherto  our  shelf — though  none  of  the  safest, 
has  been  a  good  road ;  but  soon  after  Vingtimiglia 
it  degenerates.  Olive-orchards  at  each  side,  and 
then  a  flat  tract  with  a  suspicion  of  miasma  in  it — 
perhaps  a  certainty.  Square  wells  surrounded  by 
low  stone  walls,  such  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  sits 
upon  in  the  old  pictures,  are  frequent, — so  are 
palm  trees;  there  are  nurseries  of  them  about  the 
next  town,  which  is  mounted  up  upon  its  hill  like 
an  old  Etruscan  city  :  most  of  the  towns  here  are 
so  placed.  Palms  again,  and  in  such  numbers, 
that  they  lose  their  desert  air  and  grow  sociable, 
which  does  not  at  all  become  them ;  they  are  cul- 

*  I  have  made  the  same  remark  elsewhere,  (page  ^03, 
vol.  i.,)  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards. 
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tivated  here  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  their 
branches  sent  to  Rome  for  church  decorations  on 
certain  days  of  ceremony.  A  nursery  of  palms  ifi 
an  ugly  thing,  especially  when  bound  up  as  these 
are,  like  hospital  patients ;  but  one  alone  has  a 
fine  eastern  look,  and  confers  dignity  on  common 
objects. 

To-day  the  sea  is  sparkling  and  animated;  barks 
with  their  bent  sails,  crowding  canvas  enough  to 
overset  a  brig,  yet  keeping  on  steadily  ;  ships  sail- 
ing towards  the  sun,  others  gliding  along  in  the 
shade,   and   light  waves,   like  liquid   chrysolites, 
cliasing  each  other.     As  we  wind  along  the  coast, 
looking   always   at  the  sea,  I   often   find   mysdf 
thinking  of  Shakspeare^s  Tempest;  and  when  some- 
thing like  an  island,  though  it  may  be  but  a  doud, 
appears  on  its  surface,  fancying  that  it  looks  like 
the  enchanted  home  of  Prospero  and  Miranda.    I 
am  always  thankful  for  such  thoughts  and  fancfes, 
and  love  to  keep  them   with  me  as  long  as  they 
will  stay  ;  finding  that  they  have  something  of  the 
charm  which,  breathes  in  every  line  of  that  exqui- 
site creation.      There  are  things  in  the  Tampasf 
which  it  is  wonderful  to  find  written  in  woirds, 
tempered  humanly  to  the  capacity  of  man ;  things 
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that  seem  aa  if  they  had  been  brought  to  the 
rapt  mind  by  some  spirit  who  had  dwelt  in  the 
pearl  palaces  below  the  waves,  and  knew  the  hall 
of  stars  above  them.  I  seldom  see  any  thing  that 
elevates  or  touches  my  mind,  without  thinking  of 
some  passage  in  Shakspeare ;  and  delightful  it  is 
to  recall  bis  golden  fancies,  and  the  music  of  his 
speech,  amidst  scenes  whose  magic  harmonizes  with 
their  power  and  sweetness. 

Entered  St.  Remo  by  a  street  so  narrow,  that 
the  carriage  almost  rasped  the  walls  at  each  side ; 
there  are^  wider  ones,  and  the  town  is  of  some 
size,  with  dark  forbidding  vistas,  palaces,  hovels, 
arches,  palm  trees,  I  think  an  aqueduct,  or  some- 
thing like  the  remains  of  one,  and  a  hundred  other 
characteristic  features.  Italy  is  all  feature  in  its 
worst,  as  well  as  in  its  best  points :  in  this  speak- 
ing country,  all  that  does  not  excite  admiration  is 
not  for  that  reason  blank, — the  exfoliated  arch, 
the  prostrate  column,  even  the  wide  desolation  of 
the  Maremma  awaken  thought;  and  if  there  be 
but  a  spark  of  poetry  in  the  mind,  it  is  sure  to  be 
elicited  by  its  collision  with  objects  that,  whether 
they  be  of  our  yesterday  or  the  yesterday  of  other 
times,  belong  alike  to  memory;  to  that  memory 
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which  embalms  without  disfiguring,  and  in  which 
the  spirit  of  beauty  still  lives,  as  its  colouring  does 
in  the  glowing  plumage  of  a  bird  whose  limbs  are 
stiffened  in  death. 

Who  ever  talks  of  Italy  as  a  living  country  ? 
No  one.  Its  vital  beauty,  its  present  pleasures, 
all — even  while  we  enjoy  them,  seem  to  drop  into 
the  urn  of  the  past ;  but  from  that  urn  rise  sha- 
dows strong  in  power  and  spell, — illusions  which 
make  poetry  of  the  bladed  grass,  and  romance 
almost  of  wretchedness. 

A  bleak  inn  at  St.  Rema*  It  was  once  a  Jesuit 
convent,  and  we  are  lodged,  I  should  think,  in  the 
church,  with  the  lateral  chapels  turned  into  bed- 
rooms. My  dormitory  must  be  between  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  high;  two  curtainless  beds,  five 
chairs,  and  a  table  compose  its  furniture:  on  one 
side  hangs  a  Magdalen  with  a  boU  chaplet  of 
white  roses;  on  the  other  Santa  Luda,  with  her 
eyes  spitted  on  a  skewer  like  a  brace  of  larics,  and 
placed  on  a  plate  before  her,  which  does  not  pre- 
vent her  from  having  another  pair  in  her  head, 
with   which  she  contemplates   their  predt 


*  Now  shut  up ;  lietter  tccommodation  at  the  HAtd  de 
la  Poite,  but  no  picture. 
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Besides  these  we  have  better  things — a  comfort- 
able dinner,  a  blazing  hearth,  and  clean  beds. 
Olive-wood  is  here,  as  at  Nice,  the  general  fuel,  to 
which  a  few  large  fir-cones  make  a  delightful  ad- 
dition ;  these  cones  are  used  commonly  as  matches, 
and  being  impregnated  with  oil,  blaze  when  ignited 
like  lighted  torches.  No  candlesticks,  but  in  their 
stead  three  brass  lamps  of  a  beautiful  antique 
form,  with  which  engravings  have  made  us  fami- 
liar. Changes  are  operated  slowly  in  Italy ;  we 
have  still  the  costumes  of  the  old  painters,  the 
lamps  and  water-pots  of  Herculaneum,  and  the 
rich  unmodernised  faces. 

While  I  undressed,  a  cavalier  on  the  other  side 
of  a  thin  door  thrummed  the  guitar  dolefully,—- 
fancied  it  might  be  Don  Gaston  de  CogoUos,  or 
something  like  him ;  but  was  disenchanted  this 
morning  by  the  appearance  of  an  elderly  tax- 
gatherer,  whose  Helen  is  probably  the  presiding 
divinity  of  some  Spaccio  di  Vino,  or  Vendita  di 
Sale  e  Tabacchi. 

What  with  beggars  and  idlers,  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  way  to  the  carriage ;  but  there  were  two 
heads  amongst  them — wonderful  ones !  with  such 
exquisite  chiselling  about  the  lips,  and  such  shad- 
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C(iliD  winter  sky,  something  in  harmony  with  the 
repose  of  earth,  the  silence  of  birds,  the  dumbness 
of  suspended  vegetation.  But  to-day  the  heavens 
glorify,  the  clouds  hymn  out  praise,  and  the  mute 
earth  listens  in  reverence. 

After  San  Lorenzo,  (I  think  it  is,)  Porto  Mau- 
rizio  opens  in  the  distance,  all  the  towns  here  are 
finely  placed,  but  this  imperially.  It  rises  from  a 
rock  like  a  city  of  white  marble,  lifted  upon  arches, 
and  hangs  in  the  air  amidst  its  pines  and  cypresses; 
domes  and  spires  terminate  its  form  pyramidically, 
and  rich  masses  of  olive  darken  round  its  base. 
At  a  distance  it  seems  to  form  a  link  between  two 
promontories;  but  when  approached,  we  find  it  on 
a  promontory  of  its  own,  entirely  detached  from 
other  neighbourhood.  But  these  beautiful  pic- 
tures should  not  be  seen  too  near;  even  Porto 
Maurizio,  pre-eminent  in  dignity  as  it  is,  does  not 
bear  inspection :  looked  into,  the  marble  becomes 
stucco,  the  narrow  steep  streets  lose  their  aereal 
character,  and  the  whole  much  of  the  magic  which 
distance  has  bestowed  upon  it 

According  to  the  necessity  imposed  on  invalids, 
we  never  begin  our  day'^s  journey  till  the  morning 
is  thoroughly  aired,  nor  continue  it  longer  than 
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three  or  four  o^cIock;  the  worst  pot  of  wbMr 
arrangement  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  faidl  athiti 
inns  instead  of  whisking  by  them.  Last  nigte'wi 
would  willingly  have  escaped  Oneglia,  but-^hip 
obliged  to  stop  there :  a  cheerless  inn  and  a  SHokjp 
chimney,  but  reckoned  (I  beliere)  mmaogHk  the 
respeddbles  of  the  road.  Symptoms  of  Geaoaj**^ 
white  veils  and  a  street  paved  with  flag-stones; 
but,  according  to  our  rate  of  going,  we  are  a  day 
and  a  half  away  from  it  yet.  A  tremendous  faiU^ 
and  unfencedy  from  Oneglia— the  sea  still,  and  tbt 
sky  still — and  black  too,  except  where  the  curtaiB 
rises  towards  the  east,  and  discovers  a  wide  hmer 
roof  of  golden  saffron. 

A  look  back  at  Porto  Maurizio,  and  a  ivreone, 
through  the  olives  that  slope  down  to  the  sea^^- 
common  buildings  looking  like  the  peristyles  of 
Claude  Loraine,  with  all  his  golden  splendour  and 
overflowing  light  upon  them.  As  we  approadi 
Diaro,  the  road  sweeps  round  a  lofty  prcjection,  and 
we  come  down  upon  a  spacious  amphitheatre  YuM^ 
ing  within  the  hollow  of  its  wooded  painK>-4owns 
churches,  hamlets,  placed  as  if  nature  had  tnad^ 
a  compact  with  man,  and  that  eaeh  iMnre  to  Aa^ 
beHish  the  other's  works;  andimcloab^irflidtiitt 


fii»llt«^  a)br««d  and^faoafnl  biyt  with  the  town  of 
£li4ro^a|iread.  itMiiid.iU.iedge^  gay  with  painted 
iMnmif^  ;  and  domes  I  nrarie^gated  like  Chinese  pa* 
godas^  J  rjXh6:Comioe:  abounds  in  houses  of  all 
^Qloiics^(5elloiir  the  favourite)  ;  and  red  and  white 
shnrdva  iooldog  mosque-like,  some  with  balL 
dopnes^'  ^r  perforated  towers,  capped  with  wee 
CttfMdas.;.  flowers  of  beautiful  form  and  colour 
atitt  linger  amidst  the  rocks,  and  the  olive-boughs 
filUioii.etohother  like  bales  of  soft  cotton  delicatelj 
stlBiled^  .I.rChe  leaf  of  the  olive  seems  hard  and 
fltioky  .when  .near,  but  at  a  distance  the  e£Rect  is 
Vfilrety ;  and  when  left  to  grow  as  nature  wills  it, 
and  warmed  by  an  Italian  sun,  has  a  beautiful 
cloudiness  about  it. 

December  20th,— -though  fine,  has  a  touch  of 
October  in  it ;  hitherto  it  has  been  June,  (a  few 
dull  clouds  excepted,)  but  to-day  we  have  some 
ftkrerunners.  The  sea,  though  calm,  is  of  an  angry 
purple ;  flocks  of  gulls  float  like  foam  upon  its  sutr 
fkce,  and  a  water-spout  drops  like  a  firm  column 
into  the  wavesy  joining  them  with  the  heavens. 
Coraca  is  not  far  off,  and  here  for  the  first  time  I 
buve  heard  the  marveUous  story  of  the  wild  boars, 
wh^iWiahH^  10  one  of  their  sportive  momenta  to 
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W^f  being  blooked  up  ia-a  house  of  refuge ;  but  a 
ip^rei  glide  iron  the  warm  climate  of  the  south  of 
Knmce  to  the  still  more  genial  one  of  Italy,  and 
tbul-in  the  midst  of  scenery  which  for  itself  merits 
ai>pilgrunage.  With  this  dread  upon  him,  he  for* 
bttjs  aU  improvements;  will  have  no  fence,  no 
bridges,  and  no  widening  of  the  road  to  enable  two 
carriages  to  pass.  Even  in  cases  where  the  coni^ 
mane  offers  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  only  asks  for 
leai^e,  lie  still  refuses  it.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story 
wbieh  we  havd  heard  all  along  the  road,  and  whidi 
aeems  borne  out  by  evidence ;  for  there  are  no 
pari^ts  where  there  is  most  need  of  tbem^  and 
should  two  carriages  meet,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine how  the  matter  could  be  managed,  turning 
or  backing  being  equally  out  of  the  question  in  ati 
unfenced  road,  without  a  foot  of  ground  beyond 
the  wheel.  Besides,  the  road  is  crossed  at  inter- 
vals (and  sometimes  very  short  ones)  by  rivers, 
which  when  swollen,  as  they  often  are  suddenly, 
and  without  signal^  must  be  disagreeable  and  even 
dangerous  impediments.  At  present  they  are  di!y, 
and  we  rumble  through  their  rough  beds  as  well  as 
we  can,  for  bridges  there  are  none,-— at  least  none 
«s:oe|]t  for  foot  passengers*     In  abort,  atmego- 
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fl^p^44md8ralo^g.th^,di0rev nothing  of  magni- 

Uf^  ^n^gb  for  the.  qf|«if^ ;  but  now  and  tben  a 

JSM^ysi  if let>  with  or  without  a  tower,  looks  like 

§gfff^^}fif;i€liy  fragment  cant  out  from  the  land,  and 

left,  like  a  deserted  heart,  to  find  its  own  anchorage. 

*ii\f.  |)#nj;iot  but  fancy  that  this  part  of  the  coast, 

4at)^  its  towns  lying  along  the  shore,  or  hoisted  ujp 

#liiqp:^  Ibe  rocks,  must  be  like  the  Morea;  perhaps 

ftaVripcP^^aps  it  may  be  richer,  or  moi*e  beautiful ; 

l^i^f.^C^  «^0  such  centuries  of  melody  in  the  o^ 

(lf(0i)4«  .Crveece,  that  its  music  has  become  magic ; 

i9p4y^fwh?i^  we  hear  that  its  shores  are  cold  aofi 

.blftik^-we  i?efu8e  to  believe  it,  and  will  only  see  it 

>in  the  dress  with  which  it  has  been  invested  by.  the 

light  of  glory,  and  the  charm  of  poetry*     AU  tb^ 

tUttle  towns  here  seem  to  think  themselves  con- 

Bected  with  the  Levant;  one  half  of  their  ca£^ 

i«re  '*  del  Cairo,^  and  we  often  see  just  such  heads 

I  UK  one  might  expect  to  meet  with  at  Smyrna  or  at 

)Gmui»    Another  port  opens  beneath  our  road^  aad 

itB  we  wind  down  the  hills  a  ship  sails  into  it ; 

iwhile  my  eye  fc^ows  its  course,  I  please  mys(^ 

fqth  fancying  where  it  comes  from,  what  shor^,it 

cilMPQf  have  coasted,  at. what  peopled  bay  or  solit^y 

H/tJPM/4  hajirct  ,lpiic;hed ;  whether  it  brij^s 
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lo  While  I  looked  at  it^.a.:beggar*girl  on  her  way 
j^.  overtake  the  walkers  ol  our  party,  who  were 
j)^)f  a.mile  a-head,  took  a  passiug  chance  with  me. 
,f^be  ^ver  slept,  (she  said,)  having  a  blind  mother 
>^,,whom  her  fingers  went  working  all  the  night 
Joogt  and  by  day  she  begged.     I  never  saw  a  gayer 
j^id  »  jumping  all  the  time  she  talked  with  an  air 
as  fresh  and  new-born,  as  if  she  had  never  heard 
*^  the  chimes  at  midnight;^   so  I  looked  doubt- 
ingly,  and  she,  catching  my  look,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  jumped  still  higher.     It  was  evidently  a 
boaxi  And  she  enjoyed  it  quite  as  mucli  as  tl;^ 
hope  of  the  baiochi.     The  lower  class  uf  Italians 
are  never  asliamed  of  being  caught  tricking,  on 
the  contrary  they  soften  the  disappointment  by 
making  a  joke  of  it     If  a  man  asks  a  false  pr;ice 
for  any  thing  and  is  found  out,  he  laughs  heartily, 
and  takes  what  you  offer  him. 

Albenga  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  now 
leafless  trees,  starred  off  with  others,  and  this 
summer-feature  in  its  barrenness,  and  the  Maritj^me 
Alps  (which  appear  quite  close  to  us)  in  their 
snows,  form  the  only  winter  picture  we  have  yet 
seen.  Frightened  at  the  first  view  of  the  di^ty 
locanda;.  ioiligined  rata  and  all  other  annoyances 
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in  Its  worm-eaten  furniture,  but  saw  non^^^'HtvJ 
were  less  wretchedly  off  than  we  expeCted/s^S^ 
flat  country  about  Albenga,— «  suramer  ocMitit»yi»f 
vines  and  olives,  soft  meadows  and  quiet 'Maurf^* 
wild  hills  beautifuUy  tinted,  a  light  bridge,^  ttlftr 
shallow  river,  making  its  babbling  way  on-' W^lfce 
sea ;  but  the  episcopal  city  itself  (at  least  whM^^ 
saw  of  it)  dirty  and  wretched  looking.  ■'* 

It  was  between  Albenga  and  Finale  thai^*tbe 
troubadour  Rambaud  de  Vasqueira%  emfAoyed''6y 
the  noble  Marquis  de  Montferrat  to  re^e  tMMr 
Jacobina,  came  up  with  and  carried  hei'iMfmin 
the  fantassins  and  cavaliers  who  were  bearlngrHer 
to  Sardinia,  there  to  marry  her  by  force -to  4x10 
whom  her  iniquitous  uncle  would  have  sacrificed  her 
to.  We  are  now  journeying  along  the  same  ground, 
but  have  not  as  yet  fallen  in  with  any  runaways, 
or  indeed  any  human  beings  except  a  brisk  ragaz- 
zo,  and  a  still  brisker  ragazza,  who  are  trotting  on 
before  us,  not  seeming  to  need  or  wish  fiir  the 
interference  of  either  marquis  or  troubadour.  And 
now  comes  the  Cravasopa,  the  Chimborazo  of  the 
Cornice;  steep,  unfenced,  and  oomiug^wn  upon 
Finale  magnificently,  with  a  road  ebUTolving  like 
a  serpenfs  tail,  making  stages  tor  the  eye,  and 
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ijir^qiiig  down  witb  it  £rooi.re3ting*place  to  resting- 

^lac0  ID  to   the  green-  sea,— >  green   to-day  as  an 

\0v9ttr9id.     The  opening  of  the  bay  is  splendid : 

.  fh^iloiMrn  of  Finale  lies  ^wrkling  along  the  shor6, 

lAlii  farther  on  another  and  another  whiten  in  the 

'.4)staiiQe;  we  seem  to  hang  in  the  sky,  and  look 

dowQ  into  the  beautiful  heart  of  the  hollow,  upon 

the  sea,  the  town,  the  gardens,  as  if  through  a 

.^dimjaishing-glass,   that  in  reducing  objects   to  a 

fairy .  $0<J^s  gave  them  additional  sharpness  and 

laiBtne«  >. We  walked  down  the  mountain,  pausing 

frequently  on  the  magical  scene  before  us.    ^I 

almost  wished  that  I  had  never  seen  the  Meditj^r- 

ranoan  bdTore,  it  would  have  been  so  fine  to  have 

burst  upon  it  here. 

Beautiful  sea !  how  thy  deep  bosom  shines 
Like  liquid  amethyst, — purple  to-day. 
To-morrow  blue  perhaps,  as  the  sky  wills. 
But  always  full  of  beauty  and  of  thought. 
This  is  the  sea  that  bath'd  the  ancient  Greece, 
Washing  curessingly  the  marble  fanes 
Of  her  cold  fabulous  gods ;  or  the  pale  shrines 
Where  beauty,  'gender'd  of  poetic  thought 
And  bodied  into  almost  living  warmth. 
Received  perverted  homage.    Barren  spot. 
Morsel  of  earth— yet  nursing-soil  to  legions. 
Heroes  and  sages  were  thy  common  growth. 


■*^ 
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Lesbia,  nor  yet  Canilla ;  but  %  creature 
Form'd  oat  of  many  blesatngSf— made  to  lire. 
Or  die,  if  needful,  with  the  heart  she  loves. 

Mach  of  thy  glory's  o'er, — ^but  still  thou  art 
A  noble  sea,  bathing  a  lovely  shore. 
Beautiful  here,  as  a  dim  dream  of  heaven ; 
Lovely  yet  lonely  oft,  though  ftiiry  piles, 
That  look  like  regal  dwellings,  hang  upon 
Thy  splendid  heights, — dungeons  when  nearer  seen. 
And  tenanted  by  those  who,  rightly  taught, 
Govern*d,  upheld,  might  still  make  good  their  claim 
To  share  high  ground  with  others.    But  to  none 
Yield  they  in  kindness ;  that  small  spot  of  green 
Within  their  hearts  lives  on  through  all  their  wrongs. 

The  town  of  Finale  is  glistening  and  pretty ; 
white  marble  lavished  on  doors  and  windows,  ar- 
cades, houses  lifted  up  on  arches,  and  at  least  one 
long  street  paved  with  broad  flat  stones.  Edgars 
innumerable, — some  **  the  tag-rags  of  mankind  C" 
others  in  the  white  Genoese  veil,  or  with  the  large 
scarf  of  flowered  cotton  thrown  over  the  head. 
This  flowered  scarf,  covered  with  purple  rocks,  and 
birds  and  branches  of  blue  and  crimson,  in  the  way 
of  the  Indian  palimpore,  forms  the  only  defence 
which  the  women  of  the  country,  who  are  obliged 
to  expose  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  seem 
to  use  against  sun,  wind,  or  rain.     It  is  thrown 
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^fchci^J  its  domineering  castle,  old  walls,  square 
towers,  and  painted  houses,  blend  into  a  striking 
-f^ure;    to   which   the   boats,    the   nets,   bright 
^^p^ly  strand,  and  busy  fishermen  give  life.  These 
-#i^6rmeti  wear  a  kind  of  friar^s  hood,  but  narrow 
iM  pdnled,  attached  to  their  short  rough  coats, 
i^ad  when  they  pull  it  over  their  heads  look  like 
ifCage  demons,  rather  grisly  in  the  distance.    I  wish 
*hfe  women  were  not  so  dirty,  for  they  are  often 
lyanditom^y  and  in  a  fine  style  of  handsomeness; 
but'  th^y  are  sach  slatterns  that  their  redundant 
lloir  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  them,  even  though 
decdrated  as  it  usually  is  by  a  red  pink,  or  a  na- 
tural leaf  of  geranium.     The  children  along  this 
eoast  are  sometimes  lovely,  but  when  pale  and 
squalid,  look  all  the  more  sickly  for  their  mature 
€ye*brows  and  long  lashes.      Savona   (where  we 
riept)  charmingly  placed :  women  veiled,  or  wrap^ 
pod  in  their  palirapores,  which  have  a  grand  air 
when  advantageously  arranged.      When  we  were 
going  ofi^  this  morning,  a  priest  was  standing  ia 
the  gateway,  receiving  the  homage  of  two  respects- 
able  looking  men,  who  spoke  to  him  bare-headed* 
I  never  saw  such  a  rayed-out  figure;  there  was 
more  pomp  embooidered  into  the  hem  of  bis  gar^- 
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ment,  than  other  saints  wear  on  thdr  stomachen. 
I  asked  a  bystander  who  he  was :  *^  A  great  iDao, 
(he  replied,)  who  has  had  letters  from  the  king;."" 

"On  what  subject?" 

"  I  beh'eve  about  the  hospital."" 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  boy  who  boasted 
that  George  the  Third  had  spoken  to  him. — 
"  And  what  did  he  say  to  you?"  said  his  doubt- 
ing companions :  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  dog  T 

The  tongue  is  here  decidedly  the  active  member; 
the  body  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  family*  ooni- 
pact  against  exertion,  but  the  tongue  is  always 
alert  and  oily.  One  Italian  makes  as  much  noise 
as  six  Frenchmen.  Cannon  excepted,  there  was 
less  uproar  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  fifth  of 
June,  than  was  made  by  about  twenty  wrangling 
peasants  under  our  windows  this  morning:  they 
literally  bellowed,  and  seemed  as  if  they  had  a 
hearty  desire  to  murder  each  other,  but  the  next 
moment  were  the  Ijest  friends  in  the  world.  This 
effervescent  tendency  apart,  the  Italians  are  a  plea- 
sant people,  full  of  kindness,  and  so  beautifully 
natural, — never  betraying  the  wish  of  appearing 
jEU^y  thing  but  what  they  are.  A  delightful  smell 
of  pitch  and  tar  (delightful  to  those  who  k»ve  it  as 
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F3b)  at  the  next  town,  a  ship-building  place,  of 
^ich  I  have  forgotten  the  name.  A  bustling 
^n6;  tartanes  and  polacres  on  the  stocks,  flax-^ 
beating,  rope-making,  sail-mending, — all  going  on 
together;  loads  of  things  for  Copley  Fielding, 
and  no  lack  of  industry  either  in  the  pottery  line. 
Ch^trming  strands,  but  these  pebbly  stretches  are 
a  great  and  general  beauty  of  the  Cornice  shore. 
A  detached  rock,  spare  as  a  watch-tower,  rises  tip 
from  the  strand,  with  a  cross  upon  its  summit, 
and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  beneath.  These  rxx&e 
emblems  of  sincere  faith,  humbly  propitiatni^ 
help  or  devoutly  expressing  gratitude,  are  oft^ 
seen  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Italy,  afid 
never  by  me  without  an  emotion  which  gorgeods 
monuments  do  not  always  awaken.  Gleams,  and 
more  than  gleams,  of  Genoa  and  its  fine  deep-toned 
mountains  leading  off  into  the  distance ;  ragged 
villages, — ^but  affecting  literary  reminiscences.  I 
remarked  on  one  lane,  **  Vico  de  TAriosto  ;^  and  on 
another,  "Vico  di  L.  A.  Muratori.''  An  agree- 
able villa  or  two  hereabouts,  not  shaded  by  orange 
groves,  (Italian  villas  are  rarely  shaded  by  a6> 
thing,)  but  based  in  them.  No  head  too  old  fot^^ 
sprig  of  geranium  or  a  Bengal  rose :  one  woiaibb 
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had  a  large,  deep-yellow  £k>wer  of  the  dahlia,  ^fg4 
in  her  black  hair,  and  looked  ^A  handsome  in  J^ 
tawny  decoration  as  Mademoiselle  NayaiTB  c^ffjf^ 
have  done,  when  she  burst  into  MarmonteL^^^roijW^n 
in  her  garland  of  jonquils.  „     iJ^oj 

Literally  assailed  by  beggars,  who  came  ^Hp^g? 
ing  round  us  and  striking  violently  against  the  c^ 
riage-windows  as  if  they  would  say,  '  refuse  jmi^  if 
you  dare ;'  women  flying  at  us  with  theiy  dj^^B^ 
and  girls  screaming  out  '  illustriouy,  J|^^f^t}|uJ^ 
charitable  ladies,^  till  they  are  as  hoai^iie^m  vf^fffff^ 

I  have  known  people  who  were  afraid  pf  .^i^^^ti^ 
gar'^s  curse :  an  Italian  beggar^s  would  b%  an  awff4 
one.  Here,  and  all  over  Italy,  the  people  are  ik^ 
ble  and  graceful  in  their  attitudes :  a  blind  wonuu 
asked  alms  of  us,  extending  her  right  arm  and 
spreading  out  her  open  palm  in  a  grand  statue-like 
way,  as  if  she  conferred  rather  than  solicited  a 
£ftvour.  Their  expressions  too  are  sometimea  iq- 
markable :  a  beggar  who  once  followed  us  oa  a 
road  near  Florence,  finding  that  hia  petition  waa 
not  attended  to  in  any  way,  exclaimed,  "  T^U  m^ 
at  least,  that  you  will  give  me  nolhipgt;lup4:.lH  W 
go  in  peace.''  ...   ,.,.1  ,»,<m»/.i     Ax 

At  this  moment,  while  I,{jq?l;iW8inigpg|^r|| 


#Stiah  with  a  cMM  fn  her  arms  asks  alms  of  me 
li^tti  'her  eye^r;  and  then  turning  them  on  the 
oaby,'  looks  at  it  as  if  her  soul  had  gone  out  from 
1SS{^\td  Kred  in  the  life  of  another.  No  speech 
could  be  so  eloquent :  every  movement  said,*^ 
^QEbbk  at  this  child ;  it  is  for  him  that  I  beg^  not 
fiir  yjrsdf .^ 

'^  Absent  from  Italy,  it  becomes  a  vision  ;  I  forget 
i^'detdls  of  wrong  and  wretchedness,  its  page  of 
diS6iilA6nj  its  idleness,  its  ignorance,  and  thdir 
ciftl^e§l^  It  seems  to  me  a  world  set  in  with  stars,' 
iiftdntt 'With  light; — living  torches  in  the  grass,  in 
biie'Woods  nightingales^  in  the  reeds  music,  in  the 
tSf  fragrance.  A  paradise  peopled  with  great  spi- 
rits ;  we  do  not  see  them,  but  we  feel  their  pre^ 
iience ;  it  is  over  all,  in  all ;  its  influence  is  univcfr- 
Mil, — ^beneficent  as  light,  holy  as  virtue,  sweet  aft 
fove.  I  call  it  in  my  heart  *^  the  lady  of  kingdoms,* 
and  wonder  at  the  prodigality  of  nature  and  the 
ikill  of  man.  But  coming  again  into  the  midst  ot 
tfa  beauties,  I  see  the  plague-spot  that  spreads 
<^er  and  consumes  them,  the  leprosy  of  sloth  and 
iltiperstition,  which  neither  ^*  the  cedar  wood,  n^ 
the  hyssop,  nor  the  scarlet,  nor  the  living  bM 
aipl^'t^'tiM^  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  Urd^and 
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Others  are  seen  in  the  distance  vague  and  veiled, 
stretching  out  into  the  sea.  In  three  days  we  shall 
have  Christmas,  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  young 
obka  and  their  crisp  dry  leaves,  and  some  other 
tvtesbf  ephemeral  beauty  which  mix  their  bare 
bitmches  with  the  wear-^nd-tear  verdure  of  the  pine 
and  olive,  we  might  believe  it  May,  and  even  a 
southern  May, — ^not  a  draggle-tailed  one  like  our 
flattered  queen,  who  generally  sends  about  hef 
ciroular^  on  the  first  day  of  her  month,  putting  off 
gala^'  hawthorn,  rose-buds  and  all,  until  June, 
and'  sprinkling  the  poor  sweeps  till  their  feathen( 
aad  fringes  take  the  colouring  of  the  kennel,  and 
literally  drop  puddle. 

And  yet  as  I  write  my  conscience  smites  me, 
and  acting  as  a  flapper  to  my  memory,  brings  back 
some  charming  May-days  of  my  early  youth,  when 
X  wove  garlands  and  wore  them.  Those  who 
weave  and  wear  them  now,  probably  still  see  the 
"  flowery  May'*'  come  **  dancing  from  the  east ;""  for 
them  her  showers  drop  balm,  and  her  tardy  hii^ 
mour  seems  but  sweet  delay ;  while  we  who  Img 
behind  cry  out,  *^  Fair  month  of  May,  when  wilt 
thou  return  ?^  and  hear  her  answer  mournfully^ 
^'  JSever.l .  never  !'*'*      In     short,    we    ourseb^ 
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change,  and  so  fancy  the  seaspQs  dimge  vidgbMU 

while,  perhaps,  (notwithstaiuling  t^e  aflK^fU{|^j«5if 

the  sweeps,)  May-flowers  still  bud  as  tafly^^ffg^ 

blossom  as  brightly  as  ever,  and  the  fa^U  fV^Utjl)^ 

—not  with  the  poet^s  month,  but  with  thj^se^^i^fose 

feelings,   like  the  works  of  a  worn-out  watcbi^  np 

longer  keep  time.  .;i 

We  now  approach  the  last  sweep  of  the  glorionB 

Cornice,  this  wonderful  stretch  of  sea  and  shores 

which   lights   up  the   mind   with   its   ■ptfnt^TVTii 

and  fills   the  heart   with  a  crowds  of  sweet  an^ 

blended  emotions.     The  extent  of  this  auperU.lji^ 

is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  the;  .ipiK^ 

really   a  cornice,   cut    out    from  the  rocks  and 

overhanging   the  sea  of  wonderful  recoUectiops; 

always  following  the  line  of  coast  as  it  stretches 

out  into  promontories  or  recedes  into  bays,  with 

a   gracefulness  of  inflection   equal  to  its  powers 

and  boldness,  and  through  scenes  whose  suUinop 

character  strengthens  rather  than  subdues  tbdr 

beauty.     I  have  talked  of  painted  towns,  wans 

bays,  and  pebbly  strands— broad  lines  of  glTitt<>iying 

silver   when   the  sun   shines  on   them ;   but  thf 

sudden  sun-breaks  on  the  diatant  .loopp^ips^^the 

•  **  Joli  moif  de  Mai,  fuand  retieiMhliMllt   ..  a. 
Jamais !  jamau  I" 


bif6d^-¥hMd^k;  ^ili^'  Veil^  'lights,  the  ineffable 
t%l^iMiirg  of  Itafy,  itftist  be  seen  to  enable  one  to 
^Hfm  'akr  Meh  of  its  beauty.  Imagination,  which 
vb^ottefi  Outruns  reality,  is  here  distanced  by  it. 
^"^It^'is'to  these  lights  that  Italy  owes  the  hold 
'#bii^i»  bet  scenery  takes  of  the  imagination.  Here 
the  heavens  are  a  party  in  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Whei^  are  they  not  so,  it  may  be  said?  True, 
btft*%ere  they  turn  the  scale;  every  cloud,  every 
fif^Mmahii'' changes  the  aspect  of  her  mountains; 
¥H^  iiii6ilt  permanent  of  nature^s  works  seem  to 
Mfidk^  Vf&nsient,  changeful,  effaceable ;  their  solid 
fbhns'kppear  to  dissolve  in  light  or  to  eclipse  in 
shadow,  but  only  to  burst  out  again  in  that 
unimaginable  splendour,  which,  as  if  it  shunned 
to  be  too  powerful,  draws  a  fine  veil  over  its 
brightness,  and  allows  the  eye  to  contemplate  its 
glory.  Hard,  cold,  glaring,  are  words  that  have 
no  meaning  in  the  mountain  countries  of  Italy; 
here  the  air  warms  into  the  soft  glow  of  visible 
beauty,  and  the  harmony  of  colouring  affects  the 
eye  as  that  of  sound  does  the  ear,  taking  it  capthre 
by  its  sweetness. 

In  Switzerland  ih^  mountams  sit  heavily  on 
their  foundations ;  in '  Italy  they  have  an  a'ereal 
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look,  as  if  they  had  less  root  in  the  earth ;  they 
are  more  visionary,  more  like  the  dissolving  mai^ 
of  a  dream.  When  the  former  change  their  eha- 
racter  of  high-toned  and  powerful  reality,  itn'tD 
assume  the  gaunt  and  phantom  shapes  in  v^i^h 
they  visit  our  startled  sight;  when  the  flitiades  of 
night  or  the  cold  moonshine  falls  upon  them,  then 
they  are  like  the  frontiers  of  chaos;  while  the  latter 
rise  against  the  heavens  like  the  ^*  verdurous  walls 
of  paradise/" 

With  such  a  country  before  them^  mch  an  open 
book, — ^memory  on  one  page,  beauty  almost  dffine 
on  another,  and  inspiration  (one  should  think)  on 
all ;  such  things  to  love,  to  lose,  to  struggle  fof, 
to  glory  in,  ho^-  is  it,  many  will  will  say,  that  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day  do  so  little  ?  Thought 
creates  action,  its  impetus  awakens  the  energies  of 
the  mind  ;  perhaps  it  sleeps  amidst  the  fulness  of 
l)eauty,  perhaps  in  the  enjoyment  of  gratified  sen- 
sation  ;  enough  of  the  good  is  felt,  to  account  for 
that  shrinking  from  the  effort  which  must  be  made 
to  obtain  the  better. 

Yet  RafFaelle  did  not  sleep,  nor  Michad  Angek), 
r— nor  the  great  Sforza,  or  still  greater  Coluni)bus. 
Did   Tasso  sleep,   or  Arioate^  or  the: jmaioFtfll 
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jl>Mle?  or  hundreds  of  others  whose  bright  names 
4Ue  sown  ijD  stars?*  And  yet  the  same  gor- 
geous sky  shone  above  them,  the  same  illumi- 
.isalfid  page  lay  open  before  their  eyes.  No,  it 
•cannot  be  the  atmosf^ere,  nor  the  sky,  nor  the 
immortal  beauty,  all-satisfying  though  it  may  be, 
which  enervates  the  mind  and  paralyses  its  move^ 
vients;  but  that  permanent  evil,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken, — the  want  of  a  wise,  enlightened^ 
and  applicable  government  A  good  government, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  rational 
liberty,  which  encourages  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  protects  the  means  of  moral 
improvement,  is  the  most  effectual  promoter  oi 
enlightened  views,  and  their  results.  A  bad  one^«- 
when  so  bad  as  to  rouse  even  the  indolent  and 
complacent  to  a  sense  of  wrong  and  an  earnest 
desire  of  right,  has  often  produced  the  same  effect 
on  minds  fitted  by  the  experience  of  evil  to  strug- 
gle for  good,  and  estimate  its  value.  That  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day  do  little,  is  true ;  but 
the  charge  of  inertness  is  applicable  only  to  the 

*  I  say  nothing  of  the  old  Romans,  for  I  do  not  Intend 
to  enter  into  .a  disquisitiaa,  but  merely  to  note  a  thoagU 
which  admits  of  beinj(  more  lai;g^ely  developed. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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mass  of  the  people,  who,  in  their  profound  ij^- 
norance,  suffer  without  knovring  that  thej  ,a^ 
oppressed,  and  who  in  that  same  ignorance,  ha^y^ 
lost  the  knowledge  of  the  high  example  left  tb^^ip 
by  their  great  ancestors.  But  who  can  doubt  t^at 
there  still  exist  in  this  fair  land  spirits  worthy  of 
it,  noble  and  enlightened  ones,  fitted  to  work  out 
its  regeneration?  and  who,  though  fettered,  are  yet 
not  impotent  nor  speechless,  though  compelled  to 
practise  silence  ? 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  where  all  is  spectacle 
as  in  Italy,  man  may  become  so  much  a  spectator, 
that  his  character  may  assimilate  itself  with  the 
part,  and  his  mind  lose — ^if  not  the  faculty  of 
action,  at  least  the  habit  In  Italy  there  is  so 
much  to  wonder  at,  to  delight  in,  that  the  springs 
of  original  thought  may  be  weakened  by  the  con- 
stant emotions  of  wonder,  pleasure,  and  admins 
tion.  Reflection  is  naturally  turned  into  channeb 
through  which  tlie  reflections  of  thousands  have 
already  past;  thought  is  oftener  periiaps  indulged 
than  created,  or  put  in  motion ;  or  should  it  be 
exercised,  it  is  chiefly  on  antiquarian  conjecturev 
or  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  higher  works 
of  art     Man  looks  on,  and  revels  in  tl^.  pootempb- 
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iSon  of  what  other  men  have  done;  until,  absorbed 
ffi^the  ravishing  study,  he  forgets  that  he  himself 
Ti^d"  powers,  whose  moment  of  action  is  passing 
kWiiy— perhaps  for  ever. 

^'l^erhaps  the  grey  and  solemn  scenery  of  the 
tiorth  may  have  a  character  about  it  more  calcu- 
lated to  foster  meditation  than  the  glow  and  splen- 
dour of  the  south,  whose  beauties  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  domain  of  fancy.  In  the  south  we 
enjoy;  in  the  north,  enjoyment  not  being  always 
within  reach,  we  reflect ;  and  in  reflecting,  call  out 
those  raculties  of  the  mind  which  are  the  elements 
of  intellectual  action.  In  the  south  the  banquet 
is  always  before  us,  the  cup  for  ever  at  our  lips ; 
the  inhabitant  of  a  country  to  which  nature  has 
been  prodigal  confides  in  her  promises,  and  often 
throws  his  powers  of  mind  upon  the  stream  of  life, 
to  be  carried  along  as  it  lists;  while  he,  whom  fate 
has  planted  in  the  coyer  north,  must  work,  and 
often  springs  a  mine  in  doing  so. 

Our  road  at  this  moment  runs  away  from  the 
sea,  and  we  wind  along  amidst  hills  that  have  ham- 
lets, and  churches,  and  farm-houses  thrown  about 
on  them;  and  a  fore-ground, of  vines,  with  trees 
scattered  singly,  or  raised  up  grove-like  on  banks. 
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The  Genoa  faahicmof  soppvhiDi^tlw  rioe  oda 
pQasterB  prevails  heie^  aid  wheft  the  iMnca  att 
out,  and  the  tendriiled  hcanoliea  lalL  dQjrBrkir.rifth 
volutes,  the  effect  is  beautifuiy  and  not  iiB|ikftaii% 
even  now.     Iron-works  and  some  handsQm.faousas 
distinguish  Voltri,  and  now  comes  a  stKwassiQn  lif 
villages  and  hamlets  closing  in  so  fsst  upon  each 
other,  that  we  seem  to  have  entered  dk  subtnrhs'of 
Genoa  miles  before  the  dty  presentt.iteeli-.MTTJiine 
notes  of  admiration  for  the  sunset  that  we.  Heave 
l)ehind  us  at  the  comer  of  the  Faaal,"*^; deserves 
them  alL     How  this  magnificent  Genoa  glows  and 
sparkles  in  it !  but  as  we  advance  twilight  drops 
like  a  curtain  on  us,  and  the  gUomering  palace, 
the  buzz  of  overflowing  streets,  the  clamour  of 
human  voices,  and  the  noise  of  evening  druais, 
succeed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  dlenoe  of 
nature.     I  know  of  nothing  like  the  first  burst  of 
G^noa  when  the  colouring  of  the  air  is  favourable 
to  the  grave  and  imperial  character  of  its  beauty, 
but  I  have  said  so  much  of  it  ehawbere,*  that  I 
must  be  silent  now. 

I  have  dwelt  on  tb^  Ccmioe-becaba^^  tiMt  in 
duch  scenes  delay  is  induigttide^  vtid'lteOAuae'it  is 
•  «<  Slight  Reiniai8cencei^fa6llJiliife;&e^^'i  I 


lil^r^nly  pre-eiiiiaiHill3P'j<^lidfiil4  Imt  still  new. 

'By  and  by  tcavdkrB  vitt;  (tiaoovei!  the  advantages 

df  itsaapiog  the  Alpihe^nd^iand  of  journeying  ia 

S^ideptb  of  wint^  through  summer  scenes  in 

^'Summer  atmospbere^-^^soaies  of  amazing  graiw 

tdenr  and    consummate    beauty;    and   then   the 

Cornice  will  be  a  beaten  track,  like  other  beaten 

^trttdks  in  this  dear  Italy,  and  will  have  lost  its 

freslnesdi  ev»i   while    it    retains    the    power  .f»f 

awakening  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  who 

conteihplate  its  rare  magnificence. 

After  wandering  long  in  Italy,  we  have  come 
back  again,  with  our  imaginations  full  of  its  im- 
mortal  beauty,   to  the  green   valleys  and  eagle 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees;  charmed  more  than 
ever  with  the  sweetness  of  the  one,  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  majesty  of  the  other:  finding 
here   the   same   magical   light   that  we   had   left 
b^ind   us,  the  same  aereal  colouring,  the   same 
southern  sky  and  bountiful  nature,  with  an  if^di- 
vidual  physiognomy  of  beauty  which,  if  it  belongs 
less  to  the  great  story  of  the  past  than  that  of 
Italy,  if  It  h^s  not  the  deep  and  profoundly  touch- 
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ing  character  of  moral  melancholy  impressed  upon 
the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  that  divine 
land,  possesses  in  its  noble  identity  a  high  and 
powerful  charni,  and  in  its  exceeding  beauty*  its 
fresh  and  romantic  loveliness,  (welcomed  again  and 
rapturously  both  by  the  heart  and  fancy,)  another 
that  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
wliatever  nature  has  formed  of  fairest  and  most 
engaging. 

I  have  sketched  the  Pvrenees  as  I  found  them ; 
not  daring  to  hope  that  I  have  done  justice  to 
their  infinite  beauty,  but  earnestly  wishing  to  make 
it  (as  far  as  my  small  help  can  do  so)  better  known 
in  a  country,  where  all  that  is  grand  or  lovely  in 
nature  is  perhaps  more  deeply  felt,  more  generally 
a]>preciated,  than  in  any  other. 


THE    END. 


Maurice  and  Co.,  FeMhaich  ttnec 


